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~OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 





The Vocational Counselor’s Part in 
National Defense 


VIEWS OF VARIOUS AUTHORITIES 


I view of the need for strengthening our 
national defense, many classes of citi- 
zens are asking what part they can play in 
the total effort. The readers of this peri- 
odical are, of course, concerned specifically 
with the role of vocational counselors. 
With this in mind, we give below extracts 
from various statements calculated to 
throw light on the question. 

On August 5 a meeting was held in 
Washington on joint invitation of the 
American Council on Education and the 
National Education Association to organ- 
ize a committee on Education and Defense. 
The invitation was sent to 55 national 
educational organizations requesting each 
one to select a representative. 

Miss Corre, as President, representing 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, reports as follows: 

The National Coordinating Committee 
on Education and Defense was formed in 
ee on August 5. Among the 48 
national organizations at this meeting 
there were several which represented the 
vocational guidance and student personnel 
sa of view, including the National 

ocational Guidance Association. 

Floyd Reeves, who is now serving as 
Executive Assistant to Sidney Hillman in 
relation to labor supply; Will M. Alex- 
ander, who coordinates the activities of 
the CCC, NYA, and Office of Education; 


and John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, were among 
those who outlined the defense program as 
it relates to education. The educational 
emphasis of the Defense Program is at 
present upon vocational training. Older 
workers who are being given such me 
have been chosen on the basis of their wor 
recorcs by the employment service and 
other agencies. The appropriations which 
have been made in the past and are being 
contemplated at present are specifically re- 
lated to vocational training. At time of 
writing little or no consideration has been 
given to the importance of selection for 
such training except on the basis of work 
records. The question arises as to how 
young inexperienced workers should be 
selected for such training in the future. 
Work records for these young people, 
in many cases, are not available. hat 
can be done to develop better personnel 
and guidance practices throughout the 
ell 5 of our country? What can be 
done to help students in high schools and 
in colleges choose more wisely the type 
of occupation in which their services will 
be needed during the next few years and 
through which they may make their most 
effective contribution? Vocational train- 
ing for these young people will be an ex- 
tremely wasteful process if it is not ac- 
companied by an adequate program of 
selection based on sound personnel and 
guidance procedures. 
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At present the national defense program 
is emphasizing coordination of depart- 
ments within the Federal Government. 
Coordination of activities on state and 
local levels will follow at a later date. It 
is important that the members and 
Branches of the NVGA shall keep in close 
touch with these developments, that they 
may emphasize the importance of provid- 
ing for desirable methods of selection for 
those who will avail themselves of the 
new training facilities. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association will con- 
tinue to serve as a member on the National 
Coordinating Committee on Education and 
Defense and will continue to emphasize the 
part that personnel and vocational gui- 
dance procedures may play in such a pro- 


gram. 


In July the American Youth Commission 
issued a “‘blueprint’’ for coordinating the 
educational, guidance, and placement ser- 
vices of a community to increase the effi- 
ciency with which youth may be absorbed 
by industry in the course of its efforts to 
meet the needs of the defense program. 


It proposes that coordination be effected 
in each community by a committee repre- 
senting industry, labor, education, civic, 
and welfare organizations, employment 
services, and youth, and developed on the 
basis of a continuing research program to 
meet and anticipate the needs of the local 
labor market. Essentials of the plan, 
called ‘‘The Occupational Adjustment of 
Youth,”’ include: 

Provision in local schools for training 
and guidance to assure a flow of trained 
workers in the local field. 

Exchange of information between 
schools and public employment services 
to put placement of new workers in indus- 
try on an efficient basis, together with the 
establishment of a junior placement service 
either in the local public placement office 
or under the school system. 

Steps to facilitate the apprenticing of 
youth in the skilled trades. 


The recommendations are embodied in 
two pamphlets entitled “The Occupational 
Adjustment of Youth’’ and ‘‘Youth, De- 
fense and the National Welfare,’’ which 


may be obtained from the office of the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Early in the planning it was evident 
that certain occupations would have to be 
expanded. The industries deemed ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ in national defense will be indicated 
presently. It is generally agreed that 
there are not enough trained workers to 
fill the jobs opened up by this expansion. 
Accordingly, a large sum of money has 
been allotted by Congress to finance train- 
ing programs. These programs will take 
the form of ‘‘refresher’’ training for work- 
ers who have some skill but need addi- 
tional training, and also apprenticeships 
for beginners. The kind of training needed 
according to the law is to be determined by 
local vocational education authorities 
working in cooperation with local indus- 
tries. 

The persons who shall be enrolled for 
such training are to be selected by state 
employment offices and by public school 
officials, with approval of employers and 
any labor organizations concerned. It is 
at this point that vocational counselors 
will be needed. It is natural to expect 
also that work for persons trained in voca- 
tional guidance will open up in the per- 
sonnel divisions of the expanding indus- 
tries (since the training for vocational 
guidance is equally useful in vocational 
selection), and in the personnel divisions 
of the military forces. 

In the effort to obtain more precise fore- 
cast of the part that vocational counselors 
should take in this program, the editor re- 
quested comments from several persons in 
Washington. Extracts from their replies 
follow: 

From Joun C. Wricut, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, comes the 
following: 


For twenty-three years the Federal 
Government has cooperated with the 48 
states in the development, through the 
public school system, of a program of 
vocational education which now reaches 
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every state and almost every city and town 
in the United States. It has been a com- 
paratively — matter, therefore, to 
expand this public school program to in- 
clude the training of large additional num- 
bers of youth and adults for specific occu- 
pations essential to the national defense, 
as provided in the recent national defense 
legislation. 

Under the terms of this legislation, two 
types of training are provided: 


1. Supplementary courses for persons 
already employed in jobs essential 
to national defense, or in closely 
allied occupations, for the purpose 
of improving their skill and knowl- 
edge 

2. Pre-employment refresher courses 
for workers, selected from public 
employment office registers, to 
qualify them for employment in 
jobs essential to the national defense 
program 


Fifteen million dollars has been ap- 
propriated by Congress to cover the cost 
of the defense training program. This 
amount will be allotted to the states ac- 
cording to their needs without any obli- 
gation on their part to match the federal 
funds thus provided. 

Special care will be exercised to assure 
that the training carried on under the 
defense program is given only in occupa- 
tions found in industries that are essential 
to the national defense. These industries 
will be determined by the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense. The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is responsible for the administration of 
the provisions of the federal legislation, 
under which payments of federal monies 
are made to the states for vocational train- 
ing for the national defense. State and 
local boards of vocational education, in 
turn, in cooperation with employers, labor 
representatives, public employment agen- 
cies, and state and local advisory com- 
mittees on which employees, employers, 
and educators have equal representation, 
will determine: 


1. The jobs in the essential defense 
industries for which training is to be 
given 


2. The number of persons to be trained 
for each job 

3. The content of the courses in which 
training is to be given 

4. Those who are to be enrolled in 
these courses 


With a view to assisting state and local 
boards of vocational education in estab- 
lishing programs of training, the U. S. 
Office of Education, with the approval of 
the Council of National Defense, = listed 
the industries which, in so far as they are 
engaged in the manufacture of, or in the 
maintenance and repair of products to be 
used in the national defense, shall be con- 
sidered as essential to the training program 
for defense workers. These industries 
are as follows: aircraft—manufacturing, 
maintenance, and —_— machine tools; 
shipbuilding—manufacturing, mainte- 
nance, and repair; automotive—manufac- 
turing, maintenance, and repair; electri- 
cal; forging; boiler and heavy steel plate; 
foundry; light manufacturing; sheet 
metal; woodworking; chemical; am- 
munition; and light and heavy ordnance. 


Special attention will be given to the 
method of selecting enrollees for defense- 
training programs. The enrollees in sup- 
plementary courses must be workers who 
are already employed in jobs that are es- 
sential to or closely related to national de- 
fense. Recommendations made by the 
U. S. Office of Education to state and local 
boards of vocational education call for 
the enrollment in these courses only of 
persons who are endorsed by their em- 
ployers and by representatives of the trade 
unions. 

The method followed by the individual 
States in carrying on the defense training 
fe is practically the same as that 
ollowed in connection with the regular 
vocational education program which has 
been in operation under the Smith-Hughes 
Act since 1917. Responsibility for the 
program falls, in each instance, upon state 
boards for vocational education which in 
turn shift responsibility for local programs 
to school authorities in the local communi- 
ties. Before a state can put a defense- 
training program in operation, it must, 
as in the case of the regular vocational 
education program, submit a plan of 
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operation to the U. S. Office of Education 
for approval. State plans covering defense 
training— 

1. Provide for standards of teaching 
and supervision. 

2. Provide for the setting up of advis- 
ory committees composed of em- 
ployers, employees, educators, and 
other groups concerned in the pro- 
gram, whose function it shall be to 
offer advice and counsel in connec- 
tion with the planning, establish- 
ment, and operating of training 

ograms. 

. Provide for public supervision and 
control of the program. 

4. Restrict enrollment in training 
courses to persons of legally employ- 


able age. 

5. Provide for instruction of less than 
college grade. 

6. Specify the kinds of courses to be 
offered. 


7. Set up an estimated budget covering 
cost of training. 


A comparison of the plan followed in 
carrying on the regular program of voca- 
tional education with that followed in the 
defense-training program shows that there 
are three striking differences, as follows: 


1. Federal funds provided for the regu- 
lar program mf vocational education 
are allotted on a matching basis. 
Federal funds for the defense-train- 
ing program, on the other hand, 
ane the entire cost of courses— 
no matching funds being required of 
the states. 

2. The defense-training program is 
limited to industries and occupa- 
tions essential to the national de- 
fense, whereas under the normal 
program all industries and occupa- 
tions are included. 

3. Only two types of training are pro- 
vided for under the defense-training 
program—supplementary courses to 
improve the skill and knowledge 
of persons in industries essential to 
defense, and pre-employment re- 
fresher courses to fit persons for 
employment in occupations essen- 


tial to defense. Under the regular 
program, on the other hand, many 
different types of training are pro- 
vided without reference to specific 
occupations and industries. 


At this writing practically every state 
in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have submitted 
to the U. S. Office of Education a plan 
covering the establishment and operation 
of defense training programs and 33 states 
are actually carrying on such programs. 


From Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Divi- 
sion of Employment, National Youth Adminis- 
tration: 


If the experience of the last war is any 
guide there will be a need for the services 
of vocational counselors and personnel 
workers; and the following quotation 
from the report just issued by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission indicates a similar 
recognition in the present emergency: 


In view of the increasing mechanization of the 
military services, many new skills are needed and 
the problem of making the best assignments of 
duties is becoming increasingly complex. The 
most modern methods of personnel examination 
and classification should therefore be utilized so far 
as feasible to facilitate the assignment and train- 
ing of each man for the duties to which he is best 
suited and in which he can be most useful.* * * 

The present restrictions upon expansion (of 
junior placement services, vocational classes, the 
NYA work projects, and the CCC camp) are partly 
to be found in the limited number of reasonably 
competent employment counselors, vocational 
teachers, project supervisors and camp adminis- 
—_** * 


The recognition of the need for special 
services in connection with the armed 
forces is evidenced by the fact that a group 
of psychologists, under the auspices of 
the National Research Council, is already 
working on the preparation of selective 
test material ang an anticipated re- 
quest from the War Department. 

As to the occupational fields where the 
demand for new workers will be needed, 
it is anticipated that this will be wide- 
spread. The ten essential industries listed 
by the Army are aviation, manufacture, 
automotive, ship-building, machine-tool, 
petroleum, rubber, ferrous and non-ferrous 
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industries, textiles, and steel. Railroads 
will doubtless be added to this list. As to 
the specific occupations, again there will 
undoubtedly be a wide-spread demand for 
supporting workers in all lines, clerical, 
professional, and labor of all sorts; but as 
one large industrialist said, ‘‘Mechanics 
is the heart of it all." 


From Francis J. Brown, of the American 
Council on Education: 


There will be a very marked expansion 
of both private and governmental agen- 
cies for the classification and assignment of 
individual workers. It is probably true 
that some lesser expansion will take place 
within the public school system, though I 
believe the major expansion in the field of 
vocational counseling will come outside 
the public school. The more important 

overnment agencies include the United 
Seems Employment Service, the Civil Ser- 
vice, the testing program within the NYA 
and CCC, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. It is impossible to differentiate be- 
tween the needs of ‘expanding industries”’ 
and. “skills required for the defense pro- 
gram’ as the entire nation is being in- 
creasingly mobilized toward national de- 
fense. A very considerable proportion 
of the coordination of the many agencies 
is and will be carried on increasingly 
through the office of Sidney Hillman under 
the direct supervision of Floyd W. Reeves 
of the Advisory Committee of the Com- 
mission on the National Defense. 

Immediate demand for new workers will 
be in the field of skilled mechanics. There 
is little doubt that as production steps up 
there will be increasing demand for prac- 
tically every type of both skilled wt un- 
skilled workers. Some definite demands 
will also be felt in the professional field. 
A national personnel register of the profes- 
sional group is now in process of prepara- 
tion under the Civil Service Commission 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board. If the National Guard is drawn 
into active duty there will be a period of 
serious maladjustment. Individuals will 
suddenly be drawn from their positions and 
such positions will have to be filled, in 
many instances almost immediately. Per- 
sonally, I doubt if existing vocational 


guidance agencies will be adequate to 
meet this emergency. Certainly it will 
be a heavy burden on them. 

Both the Army and the Navy will need 
training facilities of two types: one is for 
men inducted into the service who will 
carry on further training both through the 
military agencies and through existing 
trade and vocational schools, and the sec- 
ond, civilians employed in non-combatant 
service. At this time it is impossible to 
predict the extent of either of these de- 
velopments pending action on the selective 
training pod prc bill. 


From Lynn Emerson, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, Cornell University: 


As you poy know, the selection of 

outh and adults to receive training is 
ore done partly through the public em- 
ployment offices and partly through the 
schools which provide the training. Of 
course, the personnel for the military aad 
naval forces is selected by those bodies 
themselves and there may be definite need 
for trained personnel people in the military 
and naval organizations. At Chanute 
Field, Illinois, the air corps has been select- 
ing its recruits for the mechanics in air 
craft through a fairly well-organized de- 
partment which includes the use of certain 
tests. 

The training program will eee be 
divided largely between industry itself 
and the public vocational schools, with 
some work being done by the NYA and 
CCC. The practice so far in selecting en- 
rollees in the national defense training 
classes has been to make the selection 
through the school principal or the local 
director of vocational education. In some 
cases, the local adviser has actually se- 
lected those who have been referred by 
the public employment offices. 


Another statement comes from Franx- 
LIN J. Kerrer, Director of the Summer De- 
fense Program operated by the Board of 
Education of New York City. This pro- 
gram enrolls about 3,000 individuals seek- 
ing training in machine shop practice, 
sheet metal work, radio mechanics, elec- 
tric motors and testing and other skills 
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needed in essential industries. Dr. Keller 
reports: 


As Director of the Summer Defense Pro- 
gram, I am charged with the responsibility 
of shaping plans, policies, and procedures 
that meet the approval of local, state, and 
national agencies. I must see that co- 
ordination is established with such out- 
side agencies as the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, the Home Relief Bureau, the 
Advisory Board of Industrial Education, 
and the various unions; adequate provi- 
sions must be made to employ qualified 


instructors, to see that applicants for 
training courses are properly assigned, 
and to provide for adequate supplies, 
equipment, and records. 

In a general way, trained vocational 
counselors can be of assistance if they 
have knowledge of the jobs available in 
the industries related to national prepared- 
ness, if they know the requirements for 
admission to these skilled trades, and if 
they know how to keep up to date with 
pertinent and relevant ndennetine that 
is available from many sources. In the 
selection of trainees, our best counselors 
have been teachers of trade subjects. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


22-27, 1941. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


19-22, 1941. 


American Education Week, November 10-16, 1940. 
Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 


October 31-November 1, 1940. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, February 19-22, 1941. 


American Vocational Association Convention, San Francisco, December 16-18, 


1940. 


Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel, Ann Arbor, Mich., November 7-9, 


1940. 


Regional Conferences of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


New England Regional Conference, Boston University, December, 1940. 
Virginia, District of Columbia, and North Carolina, Richmond, Va., January, 


1941. 
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What Can We Do for Youth? 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


@ It is with pleasure that we present 
the transcript of an address given by 
Mrs. Roosevelt at the celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the ances- 
tor organization of Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors of New York City, 
founded in 1890 by Mrs. Edward C. 
Henderson. 


AM VERY deeply concerned with the 
I situation that our youth face today. I 
realize that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration helps one youngster for seven that 
it can’t touch, so that I don’t fool myself 
that the government is adequately meeting 
the troubles and the problems of youth 
today. It is merely pointing the way in 
which perhaps one can help to alleviate a 
situation which is part of the situation 
this nation and the world face. However, 
to some of us it seems a more pressing 
situation for youth because it’s hard not to 
be able to begin to live. I had a question 
sent in to me the other day. It said, ‘“We 
would like to know what you consider the 
most important thing than can be done for 
youth today.’’ And I thought quite a 
long while because there are so many 
things that could be done for youth today, 
but I finally decided that the best thing 
that we could do to help youth was to give 
youth the feeling that they were needed in 
every community, that they really had a 
part in the life of the community, and that 
we couldn't spare them because, of course, 
we can't spare them. The future is going 
to be theirs, but somehow we have given 
them a feeling, temporarily at least, that 
there isn’t any place for them and that’s 
something that we've got to change. 
Now I don’t think it matters a great 
deal whether we think that they fail in 


this way or in that way. Perhaps they 
think we have failed in some ways, and 
perhaps they are not far from wrong be- 
cause we have handed them the world 
they meet today. So we have a right to 
criticize, but they have a right to do like- 
wise; and the point isn’t whether you 
criticize, the point is how much help you can 
all give and how much we can all do by 
working together. 


Wauart Leapersuie Can Do 


I had a most interesting experience the 
other day which showed what leadership 
can do in one community. One of the 
things that comes most often to me in my 
mail is that age-old complaint, *‘I can’t get 
a job because I have no experience, but 
how do I get experience if I can’t get a 
job?”’ Well, I’ve been in a town, not such 
a very big city, where I found that every 
youngster in the high school had a part- 
time job for the whole year before he 
graduated. I don’t know many places 
that are doing that, and it turned out that 
the head of the high school had gone to 
all the civic organizations, to all the busi- 
ness men whom he could reach; and had 
asked that they create an opportunity for 
youth to try out a variety of jobs. And he 
had pointed out that perhaps they would 
find in many cases that they could afford 
to take on the youngster that they had had 
as a part-time person through that high 
school year. And that’s the first place 
I’ve been in where the high school young- 
sters I talked to seemed to have no appre- 
hension about what was going to happen 
to them when they had to go out into the 
world. 

Now I realize that when there are no 
jobs you can’t make jobs, but there is 
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something that can be done if we all wake 
up and work, because I've seen it done in 
one or two places. I think that if we really 
all work together, instead of each organi- 
zation working by itself, if we get a mect- 
ing of all the people who touch youth in- 
terests, and really try to cooperate and 
bring youth into our counsel, we can do 
much. We must not be afraid of youth 
organizations and of what youth has to 
say, nor must we allow overlapping; but 
each of us must do the thing that our or- 
ganization is best suited to do, in which 
case I believe that even in this great city, 
we could do better work than we are doing 
today, and I think that it is well worth 
doing. 


Let’s CooPpERATE 


A great many people write me saying, 
“Youth hasn't the backbone that we had, 
youth has gone soft."’ Well, if youth has 
gone soft, we've gone soft too, and we've 
let them go soft. Perhaps we all need to 
change a little. I don’t believe that it’s 
any one particular group that needs to 
change, and I don't believe that we're 
going to do much by complaining about 
each other. I think that we should set our 
minds on the subject of cooperation, of 
really getting together all the youth groups 
we can and working. No matter if we 
can’t agree on minor things—we may even 
think sometimes they're major things—no 
matter, let’s get together on the things we 


can get together on, and the first thing 
we'll find is that all young persons are in- 
terested in getting jobs. Now I've listened 
to hundreds of them and down at bottom 
before anything else is that urgency to be 
at work, to feel a sense of self-respect, not 
to live on their parents, to really be part of 
the community, to be able to begin to 
function in a democracy. And I'd rather 
see young people doing things even if they 
make mistakes, than I would see them 
apathetic and simply sitting down and 
accepting what happens tothem. At this 
point they become really dangerous. Here 
is when they are ready for whoever may 
come along to lead them. It is much bet- 
ter to feel that they are really thinking. 
They'll think through a great many things. 
As one elderly gentleman said to me the 
other night: “I can remember when I sat 
on the platform and thought the gentle- 
man speaking was the most wonderful per- 
son I had ever listened to. Idon't feel that 
way today. I don’t think that his ideas 
are of any value whatsoever, but I think 
perhaps it was just as well that I went 
through the period of hero worship. I 
think it made me really think."" Many of 
us have been through that, and today it 
seems to me that we should feel in view of 
fifty years of service to youth, that we are 
spurred on to giving more and more service 
until we really understand how to look at 
things with the eyes of twenty, even 
though we may be fifty. 





Industry’s Invitation to Youth 


GENERAL MOTORS’ “INFORMATION PLEASE” PROGRAM 


@ Should I seek employment in a 
small or a large company? Are there 
opportunities in industry for a liberal 
arts graduate? At a recent forum 
sponsored by General Motors Corpora- 
tion, questions such as these were 
hurled at the experts by young college 
students eager to know if there were 
opportunities for them in the indus- 
trial world. The answers given by 
prominent industrialists and educa- 
tors ought to reassure young men and 
their counselors.* 


D= INDusTRY today offer opportuni- 
ties to college-trained young men? 
This question is asked by thousands of 
graduates who every June tuck their 
diplomas under their arms and take the 
trail in search of jobs. To this question 
youth received a reassuring answer at a 
youth and industry forum held in May 
at the General Motors Exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Chairman of General Motors, was host to 
400 men undergraduates, and presidents 
and faculty members from 80 representative 
colleges. 

The theme of the dinner discussion was 
“The Opportunity for Youth in Building 
the World of Tomorrow.’ Among the 
speakers were Mr. Sloan, William S. Knud- 
sen, and Charles M. Kettering of General 
Motors; Karl T. Compton, President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Ernest M. Hopkins, President of Dart- 
mouth College; and General Hugh John- 
son. 





* Readers interested in this general topic should turn 
to Technological Trends and National Policy, the report 
of the subcommittee on technology of the National 
Resources Committee. 


Mr. Kettering pointed out that we lack 
new projects, new inventions, new prod- 
ucts, and new activities. ‘“The discovery 
of a few fundamental factors,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘might easily be the basis for new 
industries which will keep us all busy for 
years to come, just as they have in the 
past.”’ 

Mr. Kettering then presented a list of 
twenty-five things he doesn’t know, a 
list which might open the way for prac- 
tical applications to the problems of to- 
day. ‘There might be a number of major 
industries hidden in this list,’’ which 
is as follows: 


1. How to cure many diseases—can- 
cer, colds, ills of old age, etc. 


2. How plants fix the sun's energy. 

3. What is friction? 

4. What makes glass transparent, 
metals opaque? 

5. How do fuels burn in an engine 
cylinder? 

6. What is magnetism? 

7. What is electricity? 

8. What is fatigue of metals? 

g. What is the nature of light and 


other electro-magnetic waves? 

10. What is the nature of the atom, 
molecule, and the electron? 

11. What are proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats? 

12. What is the nature of hormones? 

13. What is the nature of vitamins? 

14. How to use farm products more ef- 
fectively. 

15. What is mass or matter? 

16. How do catalysts work? 

17. The what and why of solubility. 

18. What is energy? 

19. What is the photo-electric effect? 

20. What can be done with chemi- 
luminescence? 

21. What is a lubricant and how does 
it work? 
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22. What does a molecule look like? 
23. What are enzymes, viruses, etc.? 
24. How do our minds function? 

25. What is immunity to disease? 


Yours Puts THE QuEsTIONs 


The outstanding feature of the program, 
however, was the give and take of the 
forum at which youth put the questions 
and industry and educators gave the an- 
swers. Master of Ceremonies was Clifton 
Fadiman of the ‘“‘Information Please’’ 
program. From hundreds of questions 
submitted in advance by college students 
the questions were selected for the forum. 
They covered some of the problems young 
men ponder as they prepare to find a place 
for themselves in the working world. 
Some of the questions and answers as re- 
ported in the New York Times follow: 


Which counts more in getting a job—a letter on 
your sweater or the letters on a Phi Beta 
Kappa key? 

GENERAL JonNson: Any employer who 
hasn’t any more sense than to look at 
either is not worth working for. For 
God's sake, leave your sweaters home and 
stop fiddling with your keys when you 
look for a job. 


Has industry reached its peak of expansion— 
or are there new horizons? 


Mr. Ketrerinc: Certainly it has not 
reached its peak. I don’t think we've got 
started yet. We're just in the covered- 
wagon days. 


If technological improvement continues will not 
more and more men be thrown out of work as 
time goes on? 


Dr. Compton: No, I don’t think so, be- 
cause technological improvement works 
in two ways. It decreases the amount of 
labor required to produce goods and it also 
results in developing new things. Every 
time the efficiency of production increases 
there may be a reduction in the amount of 
work required, but there may be an in- 
crease, if the product is sold to more 


people. I don't believe it is possible to 
plan with any degree of precision to avoid 
temporary technological unemployment. 
The jolt may be softened by intelligent 
planning, however. 

Therefore it seems to me that the im- 
portant thing is to pay more attention to 
the type of technological progress which 
goes into the production of new things and 
new services; and if that is done, then I 
do not think we need to worry about the 
effect of technological unemployment. 


Can INpustry TAKE uP THE SLACK? 


Is it reasonable to expect expansion in manu- 
facturing alone to absorb the millions 
reported as unemployed, plus college and 
high school graduates? 

Mr. Ketrerinc: I think so. If we get 
sufficient expansion in industry it will take 
up the slack. If we get a lot of new indus- 
tries we would not have enough people. 
Ten years ago, before 1929, we didn’t have 
enough men. We've only had the slack in 
the last ten years. 

GENERAL JonNson: Before the “‘great 
bust’’ the country had an annual increase 
in production of 4.4 per cent. 

If we could restore that rate we could 
take care of all the unemployed right now. 
So that the thesis which is being spread all 
over this country, that there isn’t any 
possibility of normal increase under o 
American economic system of umtutlle 
these people, seems to me one of the worst 
absurdities preached to the people of the 
United States today. 

Dr. Compton: We can't expand exist- 
ing industries beyond a certain point. 
So if industry is to expand a great deal 
there must be new industries. We must 
have the environment that will encourage 
new venture. A lot of things have to be 
started and tried out for one that would be 
asuccess. The major block is the situation 
in which profits if they occur are very 
much limited and losses are not allowed to 
be reimbursed. The gamble against a 
chance of success is so great that many 
people won't take it. 
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Are the chances greater with a large institution 
or with the small, more personalized, 
company? 

GENERAL Jonnson: I think it depends 
upon what you want to do and your 
mental equipment. If I were to start out 
today I think I'd buy a peanut stand and 
try to sell better peanuts. If I were an 
engineer I would try to get with somebody 
like Kettering, or some of the others. If I 
had little personal equipment I would 
want to try to be by myself or in a small 
industry rather than a large one. 


If business and industrial expansion were 
free to follow its natural course, would 
it be sufficient to absorb our idle money, 
men, and materials? 


Dr. Compton: I think that is a very 
hard question to answer, but I think 
that if it were free to follow its natural 
course, the chances are that industry 
could go a long way in the direction indi- 
cated by that question. I think the natural 
course would have to include a reasonable 
degree of freedom from restrictions and 
also a reasonable amount of competition 
in order to keep the elements of industry 
very much on the alert. 


Cotiece DeGREEs AND ExEcuTIVE Joss 


Can a young man of intelligence but little 
education work his way to the top, or is a 
college education becoming a prerequisite 
to high executive leadership? 


Dr. Hopkins: That is a question that is 
asked by a great many. I don’t think a 
formal education is needed at all. Some 
men get a great deal from a formal educa- 
tion, some men get very little. Many men 
may be harmed by a formal education. 
Many men, over the rocky road of self- 
attainment, do more than any institution 
could do for them. 

Dr. Compton: I agree entirely with Dr. 
Hopkins. There has been a study of 500 to 
600 industrial organizations with 55,000 
employees which tried to analyze early 
training, that is, college, engineering 


school, or school of hard knocks. The 
largest number of executives came from 
the school of hard knocks. Taking into 
account the number of the population, the 
study indicated that the chances of the 
college man are better. 


Would there be more jobs for youth if industrial 
activity were planned under government 
supervision? 


GENERAL JoHNsON: That is a tricky 
question. If it raises the point that we're 
going to have government supervision, 
why then the answer is “‘yes."’ If we are 
going to substitute government regula- 
tion, I think that we have eight years’ 
experience for an emphatic “‘no."” The 
thing that built this country and made 
these opportunities by the million was 
private initiative. We want government 
to curb private abuses but allow the dy- 
namic force of 130,000,000 people to go 
ahead with the least possible restrictions 
to produce the results we all long for. 


Can I capitalize on a college education in a 
factory or should I hold out for an office 
job? 

Mr. Kertrerinc: I don’t think it 
makes much difference. One of the things 
we have to learn after getting out of 
school is how to get along with people, 
and we can do that as well in an office or a 
factory. It’s a pretty sudden change and 
I don’t think it makes much difference. 
Any place you can get a job is the best 
place. 

Dr. Compton: I would say that the 
majority of the M. I. T. boys want jobs 
in the factory where they can be in touch 
with production. They think that is the 
best place to get a start. 


GovVERNMENT SERVICE 


With increasing relationship between govern- 
ment and industry is not there a need in 
government service for young men equipped 
with a background of industrial experience? 


Dr. Compton: It would be a very fine 
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thing if more men had industrial experi- 
ence. The difficulty is that the ceiling for 
salaries in government positions is lower 
and the seniority rule operates in govern- 
ment service. 

GENERAL Jonnson: In almost every 
country in the world except ours, govern- 
ment service is honored. In ours it is 
honored with dead cats for whoever 
sticks his head above water. The net re- 
sult in the United States is that certainly 
in the lower positions and also in some of 
the higher, people are too timid to enter 
the government services. That is the rea- 
son we do not have better men. It is one 
of the greatest faults of our system. 


What can industry do toward raising the 
standard of living by making it possible 
for more people to buy more? 

Dr. Compton: The only way more 
people can buy more is for more people to 
produce more. The only way we can pro- 
duce more is to improve our process of 
production and produce more efficiently. 
The next question is distribution. It is 
rather clear that the gains that come from 
more efficient production must be passed 
along three ways: to the consumer in 
lower prices, to the worker in higher 
wages, to the investors in more profits. 


Are there opportunities in industry for a gradu- 
ate from a general arts course? 

Dr. Hopkins: Yes, I would say plenty 
of opportunities. I once recruited for a 
great corporation 400 men a year. We 
took them where we found them and dis- 
covered they were pretty evenly divided 
between the arts and technical schools. 
We never found any feeling of private 
industry except that it wanted good men. 


BEGINNER'S Pay 


Is it fair for business and industry to ask a 
college graduate to start at the same pay as 
any other beginner? 

Dr. Compron: If I understand the 
question, I should say ‘‘no.’’ The boy 

who has gone through the expense of a 
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college education should get more than the 
boy who has not had that expense. 

GENERAL JoHNSON: They are starting in 
arace. The fact that you have a handicap 
in your favor should make you willing to 
take a handicap against you in salary. 

Dr. Compton: I should say that we are 
talking about a different thing. If the 
college graduate entered the army as a 
private he should get no more than any 
other private, but the type of job he gets 
in industry will be different from the job 
of the boy who has not had a college edu- 
cation. 


To what extent is the technical student limited 
to his particular specialization after 
entering industry? 

Dr. Compton: I have made some ex- 
amination of the alumni of technical and 
engineering schools and I think that, very 
roughly, 50 per cent of them are follow- 
ing a line that is an outgrowth of what 
they specialized in in college. The other 50 
per cent are doing anything else under the 
sun. As far as I can see both are equally 
happy and successful. Education is rather 
a general training than the acquisition of 
particular skills. 


Is GrapUATE TRAINING DksIRABLE? 


Does industry prefer to train men directly out of 
college, or is graduate training, such as in 
schools of business administration, more 
desirable? 

Dr. Hopxins: It is nearly impossible to 
answer that question. There are so many 
factors involved. There is the need of the 
industrialist, the aptitude of the man, and 
the job available. Schools of business 
administration are sometimes valuable in 
shortening the period of apprenticeship 
for many men, but many would be much 
better off if they never went, just as many 
would be much better off if they did not go 
to college. 

Is it better to gain experience through changing 
jobs, and possibly employers, than to be- 
come rooted in one institution from the 
start? 
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Mr. Kerrerinc: I don't think I can 
answer that. It depends on the institu- 
tion and the fellow. One with a lot of 
initiative can pick up a lot of experience 
no matter where he is. The man who is 
alert and can pick up experience from any- 
thing would be much better off in a 
smaller concern, where he would get more 
varied opportunities, than in a larger insti- 
tution. 


Can I get along as well in business if I follow 
high social and ethical standards as I 
could if I didn’ #? 


GENERALJouNsoN: There's no question 
at all about that. A crook can get along a 


. little while, but no one gets along any- 


where in America by low ethical stand- 
ards and no one gets along better in indus- 


try than the man with high ethical stand- 
ards. 


What is industry doing to retrain men whose 
jobs are being taken over by improved 
machines? 


Mr. Kerrsrinc: These things are not 
nearly as specialized as we think they are 
and men can shift from one thing to an- 
other fairly easily. I know men trained as 
mechanical engineers who became chem- 
ists, and men trained as electrical engi- 
neers who became something else. Educa- 
tion is not a specific thing but a general 
training. It does not make much differ- 
ence what course you take so long as you 
have some of Dr. Compton's common 
sense. 

GENERAL JoHNson: You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 








The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


WILLIAM H. STEAD 


Dean, School of Business and Public Administration 
Washington University, St. Louis 


* The new Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles with its classification 
and definition of 17,452 different 
jobs is an indispensable addition to the 
professional library of every counselor, 
personnel worker, and employment 
officer. All those concerned with the 
finding of jobs for youth and adults 
will be interested in reading this ac- 
count of the compilation of this first 
edition and Dr. Stead’s suggestions 
regarding its use. 





HE PUBLICATION Of the Dictionary of 

Occupational Titles‘ marks the cam- 
pletion of a major step in the Occupational 
Research Program conducted by the United 
States Employment Service. As a product 
of the Research Program, it is part of an 
effort designed to furnish public employ- 
ment offices in this country with informa- 
tion and techniques that will facilitate 
proper classification and placement of work 
seekers. 

Twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and forty-four job titles, which are applied 
to 17,452 different jobs in the farms, mines, 
factories, businesses, and homes of the 
United States, are defined in the Dictionary. 
The raw material from which the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles was written was secured 
from nearly 55,000 job analysis schedules. 
These schedules, which vary in length 
from two to thirty pages, contain detailed 
descriptive stories of jobs as observed in 
actual operation. The schedules were 


1 Part I is $2.00; Parts II and III are $1.00 each. 
Part III is not available for general distribution. 
Order Parts I and II from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


written by specially trained analysts lo- 
cated in some fifteen states throughout the 
country, from California to New England. 
Six thousand five hundred individual em- 
ployers and business establishments co- 
operated in the preparation of these ma- 
terials. Many labor unions, trade associa- 
tions, and professional societies aided by 
checking the accuracy of the data. 

Work was started on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles in February, 1937. At 
that time a large number of job analysis 
schedules which contained valuable occu- 
pational information had been received in 
Washington. It was thought the quickest 
way to make this material available to the 
State Employment Services would be in the 
form of a series of job definitions—brief 
summaries of the duties performed on each 
of the jobs. As writing progressed on 
these definitions, it was perceived that 
their compilation might well be combined 
with the necessary revision of the occupa- 
tional classification structure. Accord- 
ingly, the two projects were integrated. 


Jos Anatysis sy INDUSTRIES 


The writing of the original job analysis 
schedules had been so planned and coordi- 
nated that whenever possible each job was 
observed in at least three different indus- 
trial or commercial establishments, usually 
in three different cities. Studies were made 
industry by industry, ‘and in Washington, 
schedules were studied and the job defini- 
tions were written on the same basis. An 
attempt was made to have a single individ- 
ual write all of the job definitions for 
each closely related group of industries. 
By constant comparison of schedule with 
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schedule, by research in trade and technical 
publications, and by consultation with 
qualified authorities, the definition writer 
arrived at a decision as to the average or 
typical organization of work and duties of 
jobs in the industry under consideration. 
Job definitions were then written, and 
after review were sent out to trade associa- 
tions, unions, and other authorities on the 
industry, to be verified as to their accuracy. 

After corrections indicated by the verifi- 
cation process had been made, the defini- 
tions for all the industries were put to- 
gether in alphabetical order. By this proc- 
ess, job titles that recurred in several in- 
dustries were discovered, and the form of 
the definitions for those titles was regu- 
lated accordingly. Some titles were found 
to be used for as many as a dozen jobs, fre- 
quently in as many different industries. 
The job title gatherer, for instance, is ap- 
plied in the garment industry to the opera- 
tor of a special type of sewing machine; in 
the glass manufacturing industry, to the 
job of gathering molten glass on a blow 
pipe preparatory to glass blowing; and in 
the printing and publishing industry, to 
the job of setting up and tending a machine 
that gathers together signatures and forms 
book bodies for binding. 


FuNCTIONAL Basis ror DEFINITIONS 


The next step in compiling the Dictionary 
was to divide and subdivide the definitions 
on a functional basis for the purpose of as- 
signing occupational codes. In the course 
of this process, many a job was found to 
have been separately defined in a large 
number of industries, frequently under a 
variety of titles. Such definitions, accord- 
ingly, were combined. The job of routeman 
helper, for instance, was found to have been 
separately defined in retail trade, laundries, 
bakeries, dairies, ice plants, and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Some of the 
titles other than routeman helper by which 
the job was known were deliveryman helper; 
driver-salesman helper; jumper; and wagon 
boy. 


In the course of the above process, it was 
found that many jobs required identical 
experience, techniques, and abilities on the 
part of workers, and were performed under 
the same circumstances. A worker quali- 
fied for one of these jobs would be qualified 
for others of the same character as well, 
and often was found to transfer from one to 
the other. Because of the use to which the 
occupational classification would be put— 
to facilitate the classification and referral 
of applicants in public employment 
offices—all such jobs were placed together 
in the same job classification and were as- 
signed the same identical code number. 
As a result, some of the classifications in- 
clude as many as a hundred jobs, all re- 
quiring the same basic techniques and 
ability and performed under the same cir- 
cumstances; other classifications contain 
only one job which appeared to require a 
unique combination of abilities and tech- 
niques. In this connection, it should be 
borne in mind that a code number is but 
the numerical symbol for a classification. 
Each code number identifies a unique com- 
bination of abilities, techniques, and 
knowledge, and may be used for one or for 
several hundred jobs. 

After the code numbers had been as- 
signed, the definitions were alphabetized, 
and references in their texts were checked. 
The definitions were then ready for print- 


ing. 
STANDARD OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


At the same time that the job definitions 
were being written, members of the Em- 
ployment Service were serving on an Occu- 
pational Classification Committee spon- 
sored by the Central Statistical Board and 
the American Statistical Association. The 
committee evolved a standard occupational 
classification, which serves as a common 
denominator by means of which the occu- 
pational statistics of the various govern- 
mental agencies may be compared with 
each other. The occupational classifica- 
tion created for use with the Dictionary 
definitions closely follows the standard 
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occupational classification, with the result 
that the Employment Service occupational 
statistics will be comparable with those of 
other governmental agencies. 

The Dictionary is composed of three 
parts—Part I, ‘“‘Definition of Titles’; 
Part II, ‘‘Group Arrangement of Occupa- 
tional Titles and Codes’’; and Part III, 
“Conversion Tables.”’ 

Part I contains six sections. The first is 
an introductory statement in which the 
definitions are described, and the contents 
of the book outlined. The second presents 
instructions for the use of the book, and 
deals with such questions as abbreviations 
used and terminology followed. The 
third section contains the main body of the 
Dictionary—job definitions for 17,452 sepa- 
rate jobs. These are also known by 12,292 
alternate titles, making 29,744 defined 
titles in all. The fourth section consists of 
an alphabetical listing of common com- 
modities sold in wholesale and retail trade, 
together with the names of their vendors 
as defined in the Dictionary. The fifth sec- 
tion contains definitions of the industrial 
designations used to identify the type or 
types of work with which the various jobs 
are concerned. Following the definitions 
of each industrial designation is a list of 
all the job titles in the Dictionary that bear 
that designation. The sixth section is a 
glossary of those technical terms that are 
used in the job definitions. 


Tue DeriniTion’s Four Parts 


Each definition is composed of four 
parts: First, the main job title in bold-face 
capitals, followed by alternate or synony- 
mous job titles in lower case, bold-face 
type. Second, the industrial designation 
or designations that identify the industry 
or type of work with which the job is 
associated. These industrial designations 
appear in parentheses. Third, the occu- 
pational code number used to symbolize the 
job in the classification structure, or else a 
reference to the title of the definition where 
the code number for the job may be found. 
Fourth and finally, there appears the defi- 


nition of the duties performed on the job. 

For an example of a definition, we may 
refer to smoke chaser on page 850. The main 
job title, smoke chaser, is the one by which 
the job is most commonly known. Fire 
chaser is the alternate title. The industrial 
designation (gov. ser.) indicates that the 
job is one concerned with Governmental 
Service. The code number, 0-68.22, indi- 
cates in its first digit that the job is a pro- 
fessional and managerial one; its first and 
second digits show that it specifically is a 
semi-professional occupation; the first 
three digits indicate that it falls within 
the three-digit group, ‘‘Semiprofessional 
Occupations N. E. C."’; the fourth digit 
indicates that it falls within the subgroup, 
‘Agricultural, Pisciculeural, and Arbori- 
cultural Occupations’’; and the fifth digit 
indicates the specific occupation. The 
definition gives information about the 
duties involved on the job, and is so writ- 
ten that all individuals reading the defini- 
tion should have the same conception of 
the job. 

Every alternate title, such as fire chaser in 
the example cited above, is listed in alpha- 
betical sequence in Part I. Each alternate 
title (there are about 12,000) is referred by 
the word see to a main title under which 
the job is defined. These references serve 
the purpose of guiding the reader to the 
definition for the job, thus eliminating the 
necessity of repeating the definition after 
each alternate title. 


Tue Cope NumBErs 


Part II of the Dictionary, ‘‘Group Ar- 
rangement of Occupational Titles and 
Codes,"’ contains all the job titles listed in 
groups according to their occupational 
code numbers. There are some 7,000 sepa- 
rate code numbers in all. Every digit in 
each code number indicates something of 
the nature of the occupation symbolized. 
The occupations in the Dictionary are first 
divided into broad groups or categories on 
the basis of their over-all nature. The 
occupations in each of these groups in turn 
are subdivided a number of times into pro- 
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gressively more limited groups of occupa- 
tions. The first digits of the code numbers 
show the broad occupational groups; each 
successive digit shows progressively more 
limited groups, and consequently closer 
occupational relationships. In other 
words, all codes with the same first digit 
represent occupations that have certain 
general characteristics in common; ll 
codes with the same first three digits repre- 
sent occupations that have a great many 
characteristics in common; all codes with 
the same first four digits represent occupa- 
tions with still more characteristics in 
common. 


Part III, ‘‘Conversion Tables,’ contains 
alphabetically and numerically arranged 
tables showing the possible equivalents 
among the new code numbers for the code 
numbers and job titles appearing in the old 
code book, Occupational Titles and Codes for 
Use in Public Employment Offices. This has 
significance only for temporary internal 
use in the employment offices. 


Oruer Uses ror DicrionaRy 


While the Dictionary is prepared pri- 
marily for Employment Service use, other 
interests have not been entirely neglected. 
A part of the regular processing of occupa- 
tional material was the preparation of 
what was called verification lists. These 
were first drafts of the occupational defini- 
tions for an industry which were sent to 
labor unions, trade associations, schools, 
research groups, public agencies, and to 


scores of individuals and business estab- 
lishments for their comments and criti- 
cisms. In this manner not only a great 
deal of extremely valuable assistance was 
obtained, but an opportunity was afforded 
to reflect in the Dictionary the interests of 
others than the Employment Service. Pos- 
sible uses for the Dictionary not at first ap- 
parent also came to light. In addition to 
the Employment Service it was assumed 
that persons interested in labor and occu- 
pations, statistically and otherwise, as 
well as workers in industrial personnel, 
vocational training, and guidance, would 
find use for the material, but a number of 
other interesting possibilities were sug- 
gested. For instance, a well-known li- 
brarian suggested the use of the Dictionary 
as the central reference in library collec- 
tions of occupational information, point- 
ing out that many people come to libraries 
seeking occupational information fer self- 
guidance purposes. 

The first edition of the United States 
Employment Service Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles is not to be thought of as a final 
product. Not every occupation has been 
included, not all industries have been 
studied, nor have all of the many and com- 
plex problems of presentation been solved. 
Work of this nature becomes progressively 
difficult and expensive, and it was thought 
wise to present a first edition somewhere 
near the point of diminishing returns, rely- 
ing on suggestions and criticisms of users 
to furnish appropriate guidance for a sub- 
sequent edition. 


Dr. Stead considers the occupational research programs bis major contribution \_ 
to the U. S. Employment Service, which he served for more than six years, as 
Associate Director and Director. Long active in the fields of personnel 

{| relations and employment, be has been a professor of economics at the Uni- |\* 
versity of Minnesota, and on July 1, 1940, be assumed his new duties at 
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Washington University. f 








Content of a Good Occupational Monograph— 
The Basic Outline 


Revised 1940 by the Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Inc. 


NE OF THE tasks of the Occupational 
Research Section since its beginning 
more than twenty-five years ago has been 
the improvement of occupational informa- 
tion used in counseling and placement. 
The problem has been attacked in numer- 
ous ways, but this discussion will be lim- 
ited to the Section'’s attempt to stabilize 
the content of a good occupational mono- 
graph. 

Early efforts in this field were made by 
May Rogers Lane. The results of her work 
were published under the title, ‘“The Con- 
tent, Volume, and Uses of Occupational 
Studies." The resulting outline became 
known as the Basic Outline, was accepted 
by the Section, and was published in the 
Magazine. * 

Since its acceptance by the Occupational 
Research Section, numerous pamphlets and 
books on occupations have appeared. The 
Section decided to test the present-day ac- 
ceptability of the Basic Outline by check- 
ing the content of the studies against the 
Outline, to determine (1) whether all the 
topics were still being used, and (2) 
whether additional topics had been in- 
cluded. Such a study was made over a 
period of two years (1936-1938) by Clara 
Menger. Findings showed that all topics 


1 May Rogers Lane, ‘‘The Content, Volume, and 
Uses of Occupational Studies,"’ Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, IV (April, 1926), pp. 326-333. Also pub- 
lished as Part I of Occupational Studies, by May Rogers 
Lane, International Textbook Co., Scranton, 1927. 

* The Outline was accepted under the title, ““The 
‘Outlines Used in —— Occupational Studies,” 
Form A for a long study; he B for a short study, 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1X (May, 1931), pp. 
356-359. Also printed in the White House Confer- 
ence Report on Vocational Guidance, pp. 355-361. 
-Century Co., 1932. 


were still being used, some more frequently 
than others. A few additional topics had 
been included in some pamphlets. 

In the light of this investigation, each 
item of the Basic Outline was discussed at 
a meeting of the Occupational Research 
Section at Atlantic City in 1938. The 
results of the discussion were incorporated 
in the revision made by Josephine Streit 
Shapiro and Mary P. Corre for the 1939 
Convention. Since then it has been further 
criticized by the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Section. The results of 
all this criticism have found expression in 
the revision of the Basic Outline which now 
appears. 

The Basic Outline indicates the content 
that should be found in a complete occupa- 
tional monograph. The order in which 
the topics are discussed need not be the 
same as given in the Outline. A teacher of 
a course in occupations, a counselor, or a 
placement officer should find, however, all 
topics considered somewhere in any occu- 
pational monograph which he uses. The 
Basic Outline is not a schedule to be used in 
making a survey of an occupation, but 
rather the outline to be followed in writ- 
ing up material gathered on schedules de- 
vised to cover visits, interviews, or other 
sources of information.* By checking the 
topics treated in a monograph against the 
Basic Outline, a counselor can ascertain 
whether the monograph has the content 
not only necessary but desirable for a 
good occupational monograph. 

3 Florence E. Clark, ‘A Schedule and Instructions 
for Investigation,”’ Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
VI (October, 1927), pp. 9-24. Also printed in the 


White House Conference Report on Vocational Gui- 
dance, pp. 363-374. Century Co., 1932. 
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BASIC OUTLINE * 


I History or THE OccuPpaTION 
II ImporTANCE oF THE OccuPATION AND Its RELATION To SociETY 
III Numser or Workers ENGAGED 1n Occupation (Give source, data, and area 
covered by figures used.) 

A. Total number engaged in occupation 

B. Total males under 18, over 18 

C. Total females under 18, over 18 

D. Number of other significant groups, ¢.g., Negroes and others 

IV Neep ror Worxers—Trends (Note increase or decrease in number of workers in 
relation to population and other occupations. Note whether there is an over- 
or undersupply of workers and explain. Note principal centers where under- 
supply or oversupply is especially outstanding. Summarize important trends 
that will affect number of workers.) 

V_ Duvttes 
A. Specific tasks performed by workers in each occupation; divisions of the 
work; other occupations with which this work may be combined; nature 
of the work; tools, machines, and materials used in the performance of 
the work. 
B. Definition of occupation 
1. As given in the law (¢.g., in licensing legislation for barbers, under- 
takers, architects, etc.) 

2. As determined by an official organization (union, professional associa- 
tion) 

3. Carefully formulated definition acceptable to those in the occupation 
(The definition may be found in the Directory of Occupational Titles, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1940.) 

VI QUALIFICATIONS 

A. Sex (Opportunities for both sexes. Mention restrictions on married women 
if any.) 

B. Age (State what age, if any, is required for entrance, for retirement; age 
qualifications preferred by employers.) 

C. Race or nationality (Restrictions regarding employment of special races or 
nationalities.) 

D. Other qualifications (Include special physical, mental, social, and moral 
qualifications. Do not include qualifications that obviously are necessary 
for success in any type of work. Give any information about the use of 
tests for employment or selection.) 

E. Special skills (Special skills essential to performance on the job.) 

F. Special tools or equipment (Any special tools or equipment essential for 
the performance of the job which must be supplied by the worker.) 

G. Legislation affecting occupation (Any laws regulating occupation. State 
if a license or certificate is necessary.) 

VII PreparaTION ' 

A. General education 


‘ 


* For other distinguishing marks of a good occupational monograph besides content, attention is called to 
“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph,”’ by the Publishers Committee, Occupa- 
tional Research Section, Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, XVIII (November, 1939), pp. 129- 
130. 
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1. Necessary (State definite amount of general education that is abso- 
lutely necessary for successful performance of duties.) 
2. Desirable (State amount of general education that is desirable and 
whether there are any special courses of value.) 
B. Special training (Include probable cost of training.) 
1. Necessary (State definite amount of special training that is absolutely 
necessary for successful performance of duties.) 
2. Desirable (State amount of special training that is desirable and note 
special courses of value.) 
Training Centers 
a. Schools offering special training (List special schools preparing for 
this occupation—local and elsewhere.) 
b. Training on the job (Cite special plans for training on the job— 
apprenticeship system, classes in the plant, etc.) 
c. Others (Cite any other type of training possible.) 
C. Experience 
1. Necessary (State definite experience necessary before entering this 
occupation. Related experience on other types of jobs.) 
2. Desirable (State type of experience desirable before entering this 
occupation.) 
VIII Mertsops or Entertnc (Give any specific ways of entering occupation, such as 

Civil Service Examination, etc.) 

A. Use of special employment agencies (List names of agencies which special- 
ize in placing workers.) 

IX Lenora or Time Berore Skit Is Atrainep (Include special regulations regard- 
ing union or other apprentice rules. Instruction may cover a period of one week 
to three months. How soon is the maximum rate of pay reached?) 

X ADVANCEMENT 

A. Line of promotion (The jobs from which and to which the worker may be 
promoted. ) 

B. Opportunity for advancement (State difficulty or certainty of promotion 
and on what promotion depends.) 

XI Rexatep Occupations To Wuicx Jos May Leap 

XII Earninos (Include statements of deductions for uniforms, equipment, etc., and 
additions because of tips, commissions, etc.) 

A. Beginning (Wage or range of wages received by beginners.) 

B. Most common (Wage or range of wages received by largest number of 
workers.) 

C. Maximum (Wage or range of wages received by most highly skilled work- 
ers. Give information per hour, month, or year, according to common 
method of payment. Reduce to weekly rate; state number of scheduled 
hours per week, ¢.g., “‘based on 44-hour week."’ Yearly—life earnings, 
pensions, unemployment compensation, regulation of union, of laws. In- 
dicate whether worker would normally receive benefits of Social Security 
Act.) 

D. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc. 

XIII Hours 
A. Daily 
B. Weekly 


C. Overtime (Give frequency.) 
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D. Irregular hours or shifts (¢.g., telephone operator) 
E. Vacation (Include only if allowed with pay.) 
F. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc. 


XIV Recucarity or Emptoyment (When occupation is regular, omit A, B, and C, 


XV 


XVI 


XVII 


XVIII 


and state regularity. Give reason for regularity or irregularity.) 

A. Normal months 

B. Busy months 

C. Dull months 

D. Shut-downs of plant 

E. Cyclical unemployment 

(Indicate number of workers employed during these various seasons. Do plants 

shut down entirely during dull months? What per cent of the force is retained? 

What per cent added as extra workers during busy months? Cite attempts to 

regularize employment and the effect of seasonal employment on the 

worker.) 

Heat AND Accipent Hazarps (Cite special health and accident risks con- 

nected with the occupations and the ways these may be guarded against. 

Refer to any state legislation, ¢.g., compensation for occupational disease, for 

example, which may have special bearing. Mental health hazards should be 

included.) 

ORGANIZATIONS 

A. Employers—function, purpose, size, etc. 

B. Employees—function (State activities, purpose, and strength, ¢.g., does 
union have employment bureau, benefit fund? If so, what? Cite any diffi- 
culties of entrance or especially large fees and dues. Where there are two 
or more unions, state size of membership of each, if possible, or other evi- 
dence of relative strength.) 

Typica Piaces or EMpLoyMENT (For example, electrician may find employment 

in electrical repair shops; doing wiring with construction companies, with a 

gas and electric company, in a power house, in the maintenance department of 

factories using electrical machinery, etc.) 

SuPpPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


A. Suggested readings 

B. Magazines 

C. Films 

D. Pictures 

E. Other sources of information (Governmental departments—U. S. Census 


Reports, U. S. Employment Service, or Bureau of Labor Statistics. List of 
key firms and persons who may be contacted for further information.) 








Job Satisfaction 


Researches and Opinions of 1938-1939 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and CHARLES L. ODOM 


@ Because of the relation between 
efficiency and job satisfaction, em- 
ployers as well as counselors are con- 
cerned with the manifold causes 
which contribute to satisfaction or dis- 
content among workers. Here is a 
review of recent research in the field 
which recognizes the importance of 
personality, temperament, and other 
intangibles as contributing factors. 





a of research on the extent and 
causes of occupational discontent ap- 
peared in 1935,' and subsequent studies in 
the field were summarized in Occupations 
for April,1938.? Sincethat timeadditional 
investigations have been reported and some 
earlier ones have just come to our atten- 
tion. The present article brings these re- 
views up to date. 

Among the possible causes of satisfac- 
tion, examined in 1938-1939, are tempera- 
ment and personality, type of work, mana- 
gerial policy, occupational level, age, 
ambition, physical environment, income, 
and use of vocational guidance services. 

The results agree in the main with pre- 
vious studies as to both the extent and 
causes of dissatisfaction. They emphasize 
the large number of related variables, and 
particularly the importance of those in- 
definite qualities that we call personality 
and temperament. 

In the six studies which deal statisti- 
cally with the extent of dissatisfaction 
among various groups of workers, six per- 


'R. Hoppock, Job Satisfaction (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1935). 

2 R. Hoppock and S. Spiegler, “‘Job Satisfaction 
Researches of 1935-1937,'’ Occupations, XVI (April, 
1938), pp. 636-643. 


centages are reported, ranging from 5 to 65 
per cent, with a median of 34 per cent. 
To show the proportion of workers dis- 
satisfied to be greater than one-third, two 
less than one-third, and two are evenly 
divided. 

Combining these six studies with the 
43 already reported, gives a total of 49 
studies with 117 percentages ranging from 
© to go per cent. Of these 73 are below 
331/; per cent, 43 are above, and one is 
given as “‘about '/3."" In 29 of the 49 
studies a majority of the percentages are 
below 33'/s, in 15 a majority of the per- 
centages are above that figure, and in 5 
the percentages are equally divided. 


SATISFACTION AND Jos Lever 


One of the most interesting studies of 
the year is Super’s (10) investigation of 
therelationship of occupational level tojob 
satisfaction. The subjects were 273 men 
ranging in age from 20 to 68 and in oc- 
cupational level from unskilled to profes- 
sional. All were employed, and the 
data were secured by questionnaire. For 
the group as a whole, Super found 64 
per cent of the men satisfied with their 
jobs and 36 per cent dissatisfied. 

In descending the white collar scale, 
86 per cent of the professional, 74 per 
cent of the managerial, and 42 per cent of 
the commercial groups were satisfied 
with their jobs. The same tendency was 
evident in the manual scale, 56 per cent of 
the skilled and 48 per cent of the semi- 
skilled reporting satisfaction. ‘‘Aspira- 
tional discrepancy,"’ the size of the gap 
between present occupational level and the 
level aspired to, was found to be nega- 
tively related to job satisfaction. 
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AGE 


With respect to age, “job satisfaction 
was found to develop cyclically, older 
adolescents (20-24) tending to be satis- 
fied with their jobs, young men (25-34) 
dissatisfied, and older men, satist.ed, with 
a possible temporary decrease at ages 45- 
54.... The data point to the conclusion 
that the increase in job satisfaction with 
age is not due to a tendency toward resig- 
nation or to changing interests, but is at- 
tributable rather to a tendency to rise in 
the occupational world as one grows 
older and desired satisfactions are found 
in sought-after types of work on a higher 
level.” 

The nature of the work appeared as the 
most frequent reason for dissatisfaction, 
with economic reasons ranking second, 
and managerial policies an infrequent 
third. 

The relation of job satisfaction to occu- 
pational level is touched on in a study of 
job morale among department store work- 
ers by Kolstad (5). Multiple choice 
questions were given to 740 non-selling 
and 660 selling employees. Kolstad found 
lower morale among non-selling than 
among selling employees. 


SATISFACTION VARIES 


By interviewing and observing workers 
in an English cocoa factory, Hall and 
Locke (2) judged 95 per cent to be satis- 
fied and 5 per cent dissatisfied among the 
women. This was higher than the per- 
centage of satisfied among the men, which 
was not given. Some interesting conclu- 
sions were noted: The degree of satis- 
faction was not constant, varying from day 
to day and from week to week, even from 
hour to hour, as noted by Hersey* in an 
earlier study. Few workers were com- 
pletely satisfied, but they learned to bal- 
ance disagreeable features against attrac- 
tions. Always a whole network of fac- 


* Rex Hersey, Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home 
ee University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1932). 


tors was involved, not just one, although 
two or three stood out prominently. ‘One 
day the wages might be the strong attrac- 
tion of a job, another day the type of 
supervision or the working conditions 
might make astrong appeal.... The feel- 
ings of human beings are just as fluid, just 
as elusive, in a workroom as in a drawing 
room.’" Few workers would completely 
dissociate their attitude toward a particu- 
lar task from their views concerning the 
wages derived from it or their feelings to- 
ward the actual environment; ‘hence the 
task was sometimes blamed when the real 
trouble was an uncongenial foreman, or 
perhaps unsympathetic work-mates.”’ 

The chief factors affecting satisfaction 
were found to be suitability of the worker 
for his job, the training given, the system 
of remuneration and the earnings received, 
the health and age of the worker, the im- 
portance of the job and the creative joy 
felt in it, the opportunities for promotion, 
security of employment, the temperament 
and character of the worker, the speed 
with which legitimate grievances are dealt 
with, the worker's status, the quality of 
the supervision, and various factors asso- 
ciated with life outside the factory. The 
great majority of discontented workers 
were ‘‘found to be temperamentally un- 
suited for their jobs or working environ- 
ment.”’ 


Money, Money, Money 


Thomson (11) followed up 181 men 
from the 1926 graduating classes of three 
mid-western universities and asked, ‘‘Do 
you feel that you are satisfied with your 
present occupation? If so, when did you 
reach this decision? If not, in what occu- 
pation or occupations do you think you 
would be more satisfied?"’ Sixty-seven per 
cent indicated satisfaction, 14 per cent, dis- 
satisfaction, and 18 per cent qualified their 
answers. “‘In almost every case the qualifi- 
cations were based upon financial con- 
siderations or possible promotion. As 
far as this group is concerned, dissatisfac- 
tion seems to be directly related to in- 
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come."’ Forty-nine persons answered the 
question concerning the date at which 
they first felt settled in their occupation. 
The average date was 4.7 years after college 
graduation. 


Gurpance Leaps To SATISFACTORY 
EMPLOYMENT 


To discover the relation between voca- 
tional counseling and job satisfaction, 
Cole (1) compared two groups, each com- 
posed of 100 members of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Boys’ Club. The first 
group had received vocational guidance, 
the second had not. Compared five years 
afterward, nearly five times as many ad- 
vised boys were satisfied with their work as 
those in the unadvised group. ‘“Whereas 
more than 72 per cent of the advised boys 
were planning to follow their present 
occupations for the rest of their lives, 65 
per cent of those in the unadvised group 
hoped to change into other occupational 
fields.’ 


Nervousness BeGets MALADJUSTMENT 


Smith (9) found a higher percentage of 
nervous than of normal persons dissatis- 
fied, and reported that it is apparently 
difficult for nervous persons to adjust 
themselves to arbitrary standards of work, 
rigid organization allowing little scope 
for the individual, and few prospects of 
promotion or change. The well-adjusted 
person either gets out of uncongenial cir- 
cumstances or accepts them and finds inter- 
est elsewhere; this attitude is much more 
difficult for the nervous person. 

Tussing (12) questioned 121 craftsmen 
from various types of plants as to the 
policies they considered important in in- 
fluencing them to remain in the company 
and those they believed to be important 
to an apprentice entering the trade. 
Ninety-two per cent had entered the trade 
because they liked it, but 54 per cent said 
that they would have entered another 
trade if it had been financially possible. 
Variety, improvement of the product, and 
responsibility ‘‘seem to be the aspects 


that are most liked about the jobs."’ The 
items most disliked were working time 
Chours, shift, working Sundays), wages, 
management grievances, and the dust 
and dirt of the job. The policies which 
influenced them to remain in the trade, 
in order of importance, were personal skill, 
opportunities for advancement, feeling of 
being wanted by the company, wages, and 
good tools for work. ‘‘Company stores” 
and ‘‘vacations without pay"’ were rated 
lowest. Such factors as ‘clean and orderly 
shop,”’ ‘‘good drinking water," and ‘‘good 
light’’ were placed high. 


Psycnotocists Lixe Terr Joss 


Investigating the extent of job satisfac- 
tion among psychologists, Hoppock (4) 
reported the results of a questionnaire 
answered by 66 members and associates of 
the American Psychological Association. 
The average job satisfaction was at the 
64th percentile of the employed adult 
population, the level of the professional, 
managerial, and executive class. The 
majority replied that if they had their 
choice of all the jobs in the world, they 
would have chosen another job in the same 
occupation. This group, on the whole, 
got more satisfaction from their jobs than 
from the things they did in their spare 
time. They were doing as well in earn- 
ings as they had expected to do, considered 
themselves in general to be treated fairly 
by their superiors, and were satisfied with 
their opportunities and social positions. 

Among the dissatisfied minority, one- 
third reported themselves dissatisfied with 
the amount of detail involved in their jobs, 
one-quarter with the community in which 
they worked, one-quarter with their 
superior officers. Fifteen per cent com- 
plained of too much politics in the job, 15 
per cent felt themselves forced to do things 
that hurt their consciences, and 8 per cent 
felt ‘‘just miserable."’. One-quarter of the 
dissatisfied group would have chosen their 
present jobs if given a chance to choose 
any job. 
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WesTERN Execrric Stupy 


Roethlisberger and Dickson (8) reported 
that their interviewing studies among the 
workers of the Western Electric Company 
revealed that ‘‘the locus of many employee 
complaints cannot be confined to a single 
cause, and that whenever things are un- 
satisfactory to the worker his dissatisfac- 
tion is in most cases the general effect of a 
complex situation.’’ Overt or verbal be- 
havior could no longer be regarded as the 
effect of some simple cause such as fatigue 
or monotony, but rather as ‘‘the resultant 
of the interaction of a number of variables 
making for or against equilibrium.’ Dif- 
ferent kinds of unbalance were induced by 
different kinds of interference. For ex- 
ample, a common form of unbalance was 
obsessive thinking, arising ‘“‘where social 
conditions of work are such as to make it 
difficult for the employee to identify his 
task with a socially meaningful function.”’ 
A distinction, these authors pointed out, 
must be made between the manifest and 
latent content of complaints or grievances. 

The Industrial Health Research Board 
(14) reported that boys quit their jobs 
more often because of the type of work and 
the physical conditions than because they 
did not like the hours or wages or rela- 
tions with foremen and fellow workers. 
While some degree of apathy and lassi- 
tude is an inescapable condition resulting 
from the monotony of modern factory life, 
changes in the type or duration of activity 
and rest pauses have had a favorable 
effect on output and contentment. 


Oruer Causgs ror DisconTENT 


Hersey (3) reported the statements of a 
group of workers on their attitudes toward 
their jobs and their bosses. ‘‘Not only 
must workers overcome the individual 
problems of nature of the job, working 
conditions, illness, relations with foremen 
and fellow workers, etc., but also for many 
a subsistence level of wages, lack of se- 
curity, and past sad experience with 
greedy, unsympathetic employers make 


them hesitate to give fully chat loyalty 
and cooperation which make for the 
highest efficiency in both shop and na- 
tion.” 

Raphael (6) emphasized the fact that 
small things often result in unpleasant 
mental atmosphere and discontent. ‘‘It 
is noteworthy that generally actual rates 
of pay and length of hours are not men- 
tioned nearly as often, by complaining 
workers, as the theorists might expect. 
Unfairness in these matters between one 
individual or department and another is, 
however, vigorously resented.’’ Factors 
often mentioned in employees’ criticisms 
are overtime, lack of encouragement and 
praise, and the physical atmosphere of the 


job. 
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Enriching the Small High School Curriculum 


T. W. THORDARSON 


State Director of Supervised Correspondence Study 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


@ Through free, supervised corre- 
spondence courses North Dakota offers 
boys and girls in the smaller high 
schools training better adapted to 
individual needs than the regi- 
mented curriculum. The progress 
made under this enrichment program 
in less than five years is described in 
this article. 


“I was graduated valedictorian 
from high school last spring. How- 
ever, all my education thus far has 
been only of a general nature. What 
I desire is to prepare for some specific 
vocation whereby I can earn a living 
in future years. 

“I believe that it is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that a person should 
choose some vocation that conforms 
with his greatest interest and apti- 
tudes. But in some cases it is difficult 
to ascertain just which way some par- 
ticular person is inclined. I have 
been unable to find my individual bent 
so I am asking your assistance in this 
connection. I feel that each person 
should do some certain thing in life 
and not just float through an aimless 
existence. It is not of much avail to 
be a ‘jack of all trades and master of 
none.’ I want to make my life a full 
and purposeful one and I believe that 
there is no time like the present to be- 
gin. Your advice and aid will be 
greatly appreciated.”’ 


HIS LETTER by a North Dakota boy 
might have been written by any 
average high school youngster in America. 
What a challenge to a school system that 
has encompassed and regimented the 
students’ activities for twelve years. 


What a challenge to parents and teachers 
who stand by worshipping the god of 
“status quo’’ that administers forced 
education through a curriculum domi- 
nated by institutions of higher learning by 
virtue of entrance requirements that are 
of interest to less than one-fifth of the 
present high school population. What a 
tragedy this philosophy is for the other 
80 per cent and possibly for all the youth of 
this country. 

The result of this traditional program 
can be discovered realistically by inter- 
viewing seniors in any average high school 
in America. Ask them what they are 
going to do when they leave school. Their 
answer is, ‘I don’t know.’ Yes, a few 
will say, “I think I will do this or that.”’ 
Then ask them what they have studied in 
school to test or train themselves for their 
intended life’s work. The answer is usu- 
ally, “‘Nothing.’” Worse than this, the 
average pupil has given little, if any, 
thought to preparation for a useful life. 

Here is a great problem in conservation 
of a natural resource—human usefulness. 
Every man, woman, and child, including 
taxpayers and school teachers, is concerned 
with any experiment, program, or effort 
directed toward the solution of this social 
problem. The State of North Dakota 
operates a plan looking toward a diagno- 
sis and a treatment of the vocational needs 
of youth, particularly those in small high 
schools. 

In this state the traditional curriculum 
reigned supreme in many small schools in a 
sparsely settled country. The best the 
schools could do was to provide, through 
alternating subjects, ten required sub- 
jects as prescribed by the state course of 
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study, or the thirteen or fourteen subjects 
required for entrance to some of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In this situa- 
tion every youngster who was graduated 
from high school had taken every subject 
offered by his school during his four years 
of confinement. One graduate epitomizes 
this curriculum in these words: ‘‘We all 
went through the same chute like cattle 
prodded into stockyards, and most of us 
ended up in blind alleys." 


CoRRESPONDENCE Stupy INTRODUCED 


Into this stereotyped pattern the state in 
1935 injected a new note in the form of 
Free Supervised High School Correspon- 
dence Study, with the following aims: 


To make high school available to all 
farm boys and girls 

To provide high school training for 
disabled young people 

To increase the number of subjects 
available in high school 

To provide testing and guidance 

To meet the individual needs of- all 
students 

To care for bright as well as dull pupils 

To provide vocational and specialized 
subjects 

To provide worth-while courses for 
postgraduates and adults 

To reduce the teaching load of over- 
loaded teachers 

To equalize educational opportunities for 
all the persons of the state. 


Specifically, the Act provided that stu- 
dents attending regular high schools should 
be given the opportunity to study super- 
vised correspondence courses in subjects 
not offered in regular classes in their 
schools. They were to be assigned defi- 
nite periods each day for studying their 
individualized lessons under the supervi- 
sion of a regular teacher. 


Free Instruction 


Furthermore, the law provided that 
this should be a state-supported enterprise 
and that the instruction should be free, 
but that the students should procure their 
own books and pay a registration fee of 


one dollar to the teacher, which was the 
only compensation he could derive from 
the project. It also made it compulsory 
for every school to provide space for the 
correspondence pupils, and it placed such 
students under the rules and regulations of 
the school system. A state Correspondence 
Center was established at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, where a com- 
plete staff of specialists was employed to 
develop individualized instruction and a 
high school program of the broadest type. 

All textbooks, lesson materials, and 
equipment were selected in such a way that 
any average child could educate himself 
under supervision of a local teacher, sup- 
plemented by the services of a specialized 
faculty. Each subject was divided into 
definite job units embodying the best pro- 
cedures from the contract and laboratory 
methods of instruction. The reports on 
completed units come to the State Center 
where each pupil is given individual help 
by the written method. At the present 
time more than thirty people are devoting 
their entire time to testing and guiding 
students enrolled from every county in the 
state. 

The first year 24 subjects were made 
available to the schools of the state, 
evoking 2,087 enrollments from 50 of the 
600 high schools. The second year 49 
subjects were offered. There were 4,600 
enrollments from 150 high schools. The 
third year 55 subjects were offered. Five 
thousand enrollments were received, and 
300 high schools used the plan. The 
fourth year the enrollment increased to 
6,000, with 350 high schools making use 
of 62 subjects. The fifth year the figures 
jumped to 7,000 enrollments, and 400 
schools out of a total of 600 used 100 sub- 
jects. 


OccuPaATIONAL SKILLS INCLUDED 


As this state program expands, the 
educators develop a realistic understand- 
ing of the principle that no two people 
are alike and that no curriculum can meet 
human differences without some method 
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of providing specialized training to meet 
specific cases. For that reason this state 
program will expand as rapidly as talent 
and finances can be discovered. A few of 
the subjects that are now available point 
to the magnitude and significance of the 
ultimate aim of this program: Farm sheet 
metal work and blacksmithing, gas en- 
gines, modern automobiles, Diesel engi- 
neering, carpentry, radio, service station 
operation, retail store management, safety 
driving, poultry husbandry, dairying, 
swine husbandry, field crops, soil con- 
servation, farm animals, farm accounting, 
food study, sewing, etiquette, several art 
courses, piano playing, violin playing, 
harmony, astronomy, geology, vocations, 
languages, railway telegraphy, and avia- 
tion. 

With this supplementary enrichment 
program, every student studying in the 
smallest or the largest high school in 
North Dakota, or even in a rural school, 
can truthfully say that he has as broad a 
curriculum to select from as he would 
find in the most favored sections of the 
country. But the enriched curriculum 
precipitates the problem of assisting each 
pupil to make wise selection of subjects. 
Thus arose a testing and guidance program 
at the beginning of the last school year. 
Three thousand students were given a 
battery of seven standardized tests. The 
answers were scored in the Study Center 
and from them individual profile sheets 
were developed showing graphically the 
strong and weak areas of each pupil. This 
information is sent to a supervisor who is 
the special adviser of this student, wher- 
ever he may be attending school. 

As an additional aid for personalizing 
and individualizing every course, a rental 
reference library has been developed, and a 
complete visual aid service has been in- 
augurated. Full use is made of the com- 
munity as a laboratory and classroom for 
every subject. Functional education is 
practiced and a cooperative attitude is in- 
stilled in the young minds through the 
cooperative setup of a local teacher, 


superintendent of schools, and the State 
Center technicians, the aim being to 
develop a well-rounded individual fitted to 
live in a democracy. 


Joun Discovers Gas ENGINgs 


The plan can well be illustrated by a 
few actual cases. John, a farm boy in a 
small high school, began his junior year 
without having taken a single subject that 
he really liked. To make matters worse, 
he was now forced to take bookkeeping, 
which he detested. The crisis came in the 
third week of school when John came to the 
superintendent and informed him that he 
was going to quit school. Fortunately for 
John, this superintendent was interested 
in young people. He made a study of the 
boy and in a few days recommended that he 
drop his class work in bookkeeping and en- 
roll in an individualized course from the 
State Center in gas engines. Two years 
later in reporting this case the superin- 
tendent said, ‘From the day John enrolled 
in the vocational course he became more 


- interested in all his work. After school he 


overhauled an old gas engine and in the 
daytime he studied his lessons. The fol- 
lowing year he took more vocational sub- 
jects and gradually he changed from a prob- 
lem pupil to one of the better students in 
my high school. He has always wanted to 
be a good farmer and I am predicting that 
he will become a farm leader. Much of 
the credit will be due to this enrichment 
plan.”’ 

Another example is Henry who attended 
school in a very smal] town. He reached 
his senior year without having had a 
chance to study art. All he knew about 
the subject was that he liked todraw. The 
superintendent, understanding his apti- 
tude, arranged his program to include a 
beginning art course from the enrichment 
center. Before the year was over he had 
astonished his teachers with his ability. 
He is now enrolled in a large art institute. 
His parents report that if it had not been 
for this opportunity for self-exploration 
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while in school, Henry would probably be 
puttering around in his home town living 
an aimless life. 

Then there was twelve-year-old Robert 
who lived on a desolate farm thirty miles 
from nowhere. His parents were on relief, 
without any opportunity to send their son 
to high school. In three years’ time 
Robert completed the required course of 
study, including several electives in science 
and mathematics that were recommended 
to him by the State Center personnel ex- 
pert and the local supervisor. He is defi- 
nitely a genius with a strong bent toward 
astronomy. He has shown not only 
brilliancy but also inventive genius. With- 
out this program and its guidance factor, 
the talent of this little genius would have 
been plowed under. 

Every educational plan must have a 
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philosophy if it is to achieve definite ob- 
jectives. The underlying thinking per- 
meating this program is that the school 
system is responsible for helping pupils to 
plan for the future. 

The average small school is ordinarily 
confined to the meager subjects recom- 
mended for college entrance. That the 
taxpayers of North Dakota favor this plan 
of extending practical education to the 85 
per cent of high school students who do 
not go on to college is attested by their 
legislative appropriations. The first time 
$40,000 was allotted for this program; the 
second time, $68,000; and the third time, 
$100,000, in spite of the fact that the state 
was forced to reduce its appropriations for 
its entire school system. It has become a 
very popular part of the state school pro- 
gram. 


For the past fifteen years T. W. Thordarson has been Director of general a 
college Extension Activities at North Dakota Agricultural College, where | 
he has organized and directed the State Program of Supervised Correspondence 

‘ Study. He has also been a salesman, teacher, U. S. Army officer, farm |B 
manager, publicity director, and occupational guidance coordinator for the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau. His published articles have appeared in various 
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professional journals. 
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The Adequacy of Follow-up Samplings 


ERICK L. LINDMAN 


Research Assistant, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


* The reliability of follow-up sur- 
veys of high school graduates is a 
problem many counselors have to con- 
sider. How can the most accurate 
results be obtained? How must these 
results be evaluated? The data 
presented in this article will be help- 
ful to all interested in obtaining reli- 
able information about graduates 
who are followed up. 


NY EFFORT to adjust the instructional 
program of the public schools to meet 
the needs of the pupils presupposes a 
knowledge of what these needs are. Al- 
though opinions of educators, laymen, and 
pupils may supply a great deal of this in- 
formation, it is generally agreed that a 
knowledge of what pupils do after gradua- 
tion is a valuable aid in ascertaining pupil 
needs. The Seattle Public Schools seek 
this information by means of periodic sur- 
veys of their high school graduates. Since 
personal interviews are impractical because 
of the expense involved, the questionnaire 
method is employed. 

Although every effort has been made to 
obtain as complete a response as possible, 
there have always been a few graduates 
who either could not be located or neg- 
lected to reply. The recent survey of the 
1938 Seattle high school graduates brought 
a return of 71.1 per cent. This is practi- 
cally the per cent of replies received from 
the 1937 graduates. Although much inter- 
esting and reliable information is obtained 
about the 71 per cent of the graduates who 
replied, the question of how well the ex- 
perience of this group reflects the experience 
of all graduates naturally presents itself. 
Is the experience of those who reply a fair 


sample from which to infer the experience 
of all graduates? 

There are two main classes of graduates 
who do not reply: (1) those who do not 
wish to cooperate; (2) those who cannot 
be located. It has been the policy in Seattle 
to contact by telephone all graduates who 
fail to reply to a second request for coopera- 
tion through the mail. However, it was 
found that most of those who did not reply 
could not be reached by telephone. There 
has been no known case of a graduate’s 
failure to reply after he had been reached 
by telephone. There were undoubtedly 
many who received the questionnaire but 
neglected to reply because of carelessness or 
indifference and many others who did not 
receive the questionnaire because forward- 
ing addresses were unknown or incorrect. 
These are the graduates that were not in- 
cluded in the sample of replies. Do they 
as a group have certain uniform experiences 
which would greatly alter statistics de- 
rived from the sample that replied? 


Superior STUDENTS REPLY 


This question cannot be answered di- 
rectly. There is no way of determining 
whether the unemployed graduate is less 
likely to be located and reply to the ques- 
tionnaire than the employed graduate; or 
whether the graduate attending college is 
more apt to reply than the one that is not. 
However, it is possible to check the aca- 
demic rank of the graduates who replied 
and determine whether the higher ranking 
members of the graduating class are more 
likely to reply than the lower ranking 
members. This was done for the 1938 
Seattle high school graduates and it was 
found that about 82 per cent of the highest 
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Taste [ 


Per Cent or Reprres Recervep rrom 1938 GrapvuaTes 
BY Ranx in GraDUATING 


Percentile Per Cent of 

Rank Replies 
Ist 82.3 
2nd 81.1 
3rd 74.4 
4th 75.1 
5th 74.9 
6th 70.7 
7th 66.5 
8th 67.7 
9th 60.1 
10th 54.6 
All Graduates 71.1 


10 per cent replied, while about 55 per cent 
of the lowest 10 per cent replied. The per 
cent of replies from each percentile group 
is shown in Taste I. Obviously, a sample 
made up of these replies is biased in favor 
of the academically superior students, and 
general conclusions concerning all gradu- 
ates inferred from such a sample will be 
subject to this bias. The nature and extent 
of the effect of this bias upon statistics for 
all graduates present a problem of great im- 
portance to the validity of the study. 
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In order to arrive at an estimate of this 
effect, the information shown in Taste II 
was assembled. The experience of the 
graduates who replied to the questionnaire 
is shown here according to their percentile 
rank in the graduating class. Taswe II 
shows that the per cent of graduates at- 
tending college is much greater among the 
higher ranking students than among the 
lower. Since the higher ranking students 
are over-represented in the sample of re- 
plies, the per cent of all graduates attend- 
ing college will probably be lower than the 
sample indicates. Similarly, the per cent 
of all graduates employed full time will 
probably be higher than the sample indi- 
cates. These tendencies may be enhanced 
or offset by other factors influencing the 
sample, but if the academic bias alone is 
considered it is possible to estimate the ex- 
tent to which these tendencies operate. 

It must be assumed that the percentages 
given in Taste II for each of the ten sub- 
divisions of the sample are a reliable mea- 
sure of the experience of all graduates in 
each percentile group. That is, all the 


Taste II 


Tug Postcrapuats Experience or THE 1938 SEATTLE 
Hics Scuoor Grapvuates sy Ranx IN Crass 























Employed Employed Attend Attend Not Total 
Bessensiie Resk Full Time Part Time College Other School Employed 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 

lst 47 14.1 19 5.7 | 207 62.2 48 14.4 12 3.6 333 

2nd 67 20.4 22 6.7} 155 47.3 51 15.5 33 10.1 328 

3rd 67 22.3 29 9.6] 119 39.5 47 15.6 39 13.0 301 

4th 70 23.0 29 9.5} 114 37.5 48 15.8 43 14.2 304 

5th 91 30.0 39 12.9 94 31.0 40 13.2 39 12.9 303 

6th 75 26.2 40 14.0 69 24.1 52 18.2 50 17.5 286 

7th 88 32.7 31 11.5 59 21.9 40 14.9 51 19.0 269 

8th 91 33.2 41 15.0 44 16.1 51 18.6 47 17.1 274 

9th 62 25.5 65 26.8 37 15.2 30 12.3 49 20.2 243 

10th 77 34.8 40 18.1 25 11.3 32 14.5 47 21.3 221 

Not Ranked 12 27.3 7 15.9 11 25.0 4 9.1 10 22.7 44 

Totals 747 25.7 | 362 12.5 | 934 32.1 | 443 15.2 | 420 14.5 | 2906 
Average, % 26.2 13.0 30.6 15.3 14.9 
Differences, % — 0.5 — 0.5 + 1.5 - 0.1 — 0.4 
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graduates within each percentile group 
must follow closely the experience pattern 
of those of that group that replied. If this 
is true, an average of these percentages, 
omitting the rank unknown group and 
weighing each of the ten percentages 
equally, will result in percentages for all 
graduates in which the error arising from 
the greater return among the higher rank- 
ing students has been eliminated. These 
averages have been computed and are en- 
tered in the next to the last row of Tasiz 
II. They are compared with the percentages 
immediately above them which were com- 
puted from the sample totals, and the dif- 
ferences are indicated. For example, the 


per cent of graduates employed full time 
calculated from the totals is 25.7 per cent, 
as compared with 26.2 per cent obtained 
from averaging the per cents. The great- 
est difference occurs in the per cent of 
graduates attending college, where the per 
cent based upon the sample total is 32.1 per 
cent as compared to 30.6 per cent obtained 
by the other method. 

The differences obtained by these two 
approaches to the problem are not great in 
view of the uses to which the results are to 
be put. They tend to increase our confi- 
dence in statistics for all graduates derived 
from a study of those who replied to the 


inquiry. 


S/S In collaboration with Lyle Stewart, Erick L. Lindman for the last two 3 


‘ Public Schools. 





years has been preparing reports for the research department of the Seattle | 
Graduate surveys form an important part of the work, 

but the department has also made studies of various school problems, in- | 
cluding population trends. fl 








Work Performance of N.Y.A. Students 


DOROTHY G. JOHNSON and THEODORE R. SARBIN 


University of Minnesota 


@ That student NYA workers can 
with proper placement show remark- 
ably satisfactory work performance 
is the conclusion reached by the auth- 
ors in reporting the results of a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota survey. How 
the supervisors rated the students and 
how the work ratings were distributed 
over the four-year period are presen- 
ted in this article. 


ARIED OPINIONS have been expressed 
, panredions the attitudes and applica- 
tion of individuals employed on work- 
relief programs, including the NYA col- 
lege program. It is the aim of this paper 
to interpret the data assembled on the 
work records of NYA students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Each year since the inception of NYA, 
staff members who are supervising these 
students are called upon to rate them as 
employees in accordance with the follow- 
ing scale: 


Please list below the names of all federal 
students on projects in your department on 
May 1 and have the staff member under 
whom each student worked indicate his 
satisfaction with the work by grading 
on this scale: A, excellent; B, better 
than average; C, average; D, below the 
average one might expect; F, so poor that 
the student might well have been removed 
from the project at the outset. In making 
judgments, grade the student with the 
criteria in mind that you would have used 
had the student been hired directly by 
you for the particular work he did. 


Name 
Project Number 
Staff Member under whom student worked 
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Our data comprise the work ratings sub- 
mitted for some 4800 students over a period 
of four years. ! 

If NYA students were selected and as- 
signed at random, since the same marking 
scale is used, it is obvious that the result- 
ing ratings should fall on a curve similar 
to the distribution of school marks, that is, 
on a normally distributed continuum, 
slightly skewed toward the upper end. 
However, analyzing the records before us, 
we find that the distribution of work rat- 
ings of NYA students follows the curve 
indicated in Figure 1, a J-curve. The 
proportion of A ratings over the four years 
is 43.7 per cent; of B's, 34.7 per cent; of 
C’s, 18.1 per cent; of D’s, 2.9 per cent; of 
F's, 0.6 per cent. This same distribution 
pattern characterizes work ratings for each 
separate year and quarter. More than 78 
per cent of the students received ratings of 
A and B, and more than 96 pet cent re- 
ceived satisfactory ratings, which include 
A, B, and C. What factors can have ef- 
fected these distributions? (See Figure 1.) 

First, certain primary selective factors 
would undoubtedly result in a skewed 
distribution. All NYA students must have 
a scholastic average of C or better in order 
to remain on the payroll. Furthermore, 
they must show evidence of need. These 
two factors we consider to be the primary 
selective ones which determine the work 
ratings students receive. 

Second, the fact that these students are 
strongly motivated by economic need and 
the desire for a university education would 
add to the skewness of the curve. They are 
instructed that their work must be satis- 


'‘ No appreciable differences found on basis of sex. 
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factory if they are to retain their NYA ap- 
pointments. 


Proper PLACEMENT Facror 


But these factors alone would not ac- 
count for the relatively low proportion of 
C’s and the relatively high proportion of 
A’s. Logically, the non-normality of the 
distribution resulting from these two fac- 
tors would produce a peak in the B grades, 
with an approximately equivalent number 
of C’s and A’s. In order to explain this 
peculiar distribution, it is mecessary to 
consider the third selective factor—proper 
placement. No wk assignments are 
made without first obtaining a rough job 
analysis of each project submitted by a 
department and without comparing this 
analysis with the characteristics of the 
individual student as determined in a 
face-to-face interview. In this interview 
the Director of the University Employ- 
ment Bureau determines as far as possible 
the interests, abilities, and work skills of 





F D Cc B 
Distribution of Work Ratings ———— 
Indicated Normal Curve ---- 


Ficure 1 


DistrrpuTion oF Work Ratincs ror 4,803 NYA 
SruDENTS 


visors would do all the ratings. But there 
are not enough cases in the distribution 
where the same supervisors rated the same 
students. It is necessary, then, to use the 














5 each student. It is then possible to match second method. We selected at random 
f students with jobs and, in some cases, the records of 75 students who had been 
f students with professors. employed on federal projects for four years. 
' The question probably arises, how de- We considered as a good criterion of the 
: pendable are supervisors’ ratings? There dependability of ratings the proportion of 
3 are two ways of establishing the reliability ratings which showed consistent improve- 
f of work ratings. First, we could ask for ment or did not deviate by more than one 
F ratings from, let us say, four supervisors letter grade regardless of the number of 
E for a certain group of students; or, second, raters. Out of 75 cases with ratings for 
4 we could examine the work ratings of a_ the four years, more than 8o per cent re- 
) large number of students over a period of ceived grades that showed improvement 
; four years. The first method might be the or did not vary by more than one letter 
i more desirable because the same four super- grade. We interpreted this as evidence 
4 ' 
| Tas.e | 
> 
: j Work RarTINGs FOR 1935-1938 
y henmeegpenunstitipmnmnenenesin 
k 1934-1935 1935-1936 1936-1937 1937-1938 Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

. . 
j A 443 39.9 604 43.4 596 45.2 458 46.5 2101 43.7 

B 409 36.9 483 34.7 425 32.2 350 35.5 1667 34.7 
d Cc 209 18.9 258 18.6 246 18.7 155 15.8 868 18.1 
e D 40 3.6 38 2.7 43 3.3 19 1.9 140 2.9 
| F 8 0.7 8 0.6 8 0.6 3 0.3 27 0.6 

Total 1109 100 1391 100 1318 100 985 100 4803 100 
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Taste II 


Ratincs oF StupDENts WHo WorkKEp ror Four Years on N.Y.A. 




















First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
A 27 36.0 46 61.3 50 66.7 39 52.0 
B 29 38.7 20 26.7 13 17.3 25 33.3 
Cc 14 18.7 9 12.0 ll 14.7 ll 14.7 
D 5 6.6 0 0.0 1 2.3 0 0.0 

















of the reliability of supervisors’ ratings. 
(See Figure 2.) 


Work Procress 


Taste II shows the distribution of work 
ratings for 75 students over the four-year 
period. There are no F's for the reason 
that any student receiving an F was not 
eligible for reappointment. Figure 2 re- 
veals the consistent work progress of the 
group from the first through the third 
year. It will be noted that the peak of the 
curve at B in the first year moves to A in 
the succeeding years and reaches its maxi- 
mum in the third year. This is to be an- 
ticipated as the student, at first untrained, 
unoriented, often unskilled, and with no 
work experience, becomes adjusted and ac- 
quires one and two years of supervised 
work experience in a job suited to him.* 

Between the first and the third years 35 
students received the same grades; 32 re- 
ceived better grades; and 8 lower grades. 
Of the 35 receiving the same grade, 25 
were rated A from the first, a top rating. 
Of the 8 who fell down, it is noteworthy 
that 7 had been moved to more advanced 
projects and that 5 of the 8 recovered 
their higher ratings in the fourth year. 

A decrease in the number of A’s during 
the fourth year over that of the preceding 
year isshown. Analyzing the case records 
of the individuals, we find that a number 
of them reported that the extra duties in- 
volved in the fourth year’s school work 
necessitated their giving less time, effort, 


2 See also D. J. McNassor, “Evaluating Youth 
Work-Project Results," Occupations, XVI (Dec., 
1937), pp. 239-244. 


and interest to their jobs. As a matter of 
fact, of the 75 cases examined, 20 per cent 
found their school work and extra-curricu- 
lar activities so time-consuming during the 
fourth year that they borrowed money to 
complete the year and canceled their NYA 
appointments. In addition, a number of 
fourth-year students were moved to the 
most advanced and highly technical jobs 
with the expectation that they would do 
semiprofessional work. 

An analysis of the case records and the 
statistical reports for the past four years 
indicates that NYA students selected be- 
cause of average or better scholastic 
achievement, motivated by the ambition 
to acquire a college education, and forced 
to earn their way, can, with proper place- 
ment, show remarkably satisfactory work 
performance. 
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Careers Council: A Guidance Service Organization 


RAYMOND F. KELLY 
Counselor, Eastwood High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


T2 Eastwoop High School is a six- 
year cosmopolitan high school. A 
short time after the writer was assigned to 
this school as a counselor, a group of upper 
grade pupils especially concerned over the 
problem of choosing a vocation sought his 
assistance. At first the group met infor- 
mally and at irregular intervals. After 
some time the question of forming a voca- 
tions club arose. As discussion of the proj- 
ect proceeded, the idea developed of 
organizing a representative group which 
would not only help its own members in 
the important matter of choosing an 
occupation but would also serve the entire 
student body. 

Thus an organization which later came 
to be known as the Careers Council was 
established. For nearly five years this or- 
ganization has served the school, and its 
value has been proved in many ways. As 
at present constituted, the Careers Council 
consists of two representatives from each 
homeroom in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. When a pupil accepts the designa- 
tion as Careers Council representative for 
his homeroom, it is understood that he is 
particularly interested in the problem of 
choosing an occupation or in making plans 
for training either in high school or beyond 
high school. It is further understood that 
when he becomes a member of the Council 
he enlists to serve the whole school. To 
assure that only pupils who are interested 
in occupational planning enter the Coun- 


cil, members are not elected. Vacancies in 
the Council are filled in one of three ways. 
A pupil may enter the Council by his own 
request, on invitation by another member 
of the Council, or by selection of his home- 
room teacher. 

What does the Careers Council do? The 
members of the Council through their pro- 
gram committee plan their meetings to 
meet their own needs. Programs have in- 
cluded outside speakers, speakers from the 
faculty of the school, motion pictures of 
occupations, testing and personal analysis 
activities, discussion meetings, occupa- 
tional information quizzes, and many 
other methods of occupational study. 

The Council serves the whole school in 
many ways. First, by the mere fact of its 
existence, it calls the attention of all 
pupils of the school to an important prob- 
lem. It provides a leaven of interest which 
permeates the whole school. Specifically, 
it has sponsored occupational group con- 
ferences and career programs, written and 
produced plays for the school assembly, 
presented information about the school 
and courses offered to pupils in homerooms 
in the lower grades, raised money for the 
occupational library of the school, re- 
ported on topics of occupational interest to 
homerooms of representatives, assisted the 
counselor with clerical work, and pre- 
sented motion pictures on occupations for 
all pupils of the school. 

An evaluation of the less tangible con- 
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tributions of the Council is more difficult. 
But The Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York reports, ‘‘Schools in 
which the social conscience of pupils- 

their willingness to ‘put themselves out’ 
for the common good—was found to be 
definitely more active than the average 
were all of them schools in which the 


pupils were given a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for certain phases of school 
life.""! And it seems reasonable to assume 
that the Council does make important con- 
tributions of this kind. 


' Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, The 
Regents’ Inquiry. (New York: The McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938), p. 151. 


Students Build Occupational Files 


GERTRUDE S. MORRESY 
Counselor, Long Branch (N. J.), High School 


N THE Long Branch (N. J.) Senior High 
School, members of the faculty are at- 
tempting to arouse interest in many fields 
of vocations. A group of students became 
interested in building up a file of informa- 
tion on all types of jobs. Their interest 
was aroused in the biology classes by list- 
ing references from Occupational Index on 
the blackboard with the suggestion that 
students help in locating the references for 
a permanent file. Not only was the list 
promptly filled but a large number of 
Weekly News Review, Junior Review, news- 
paper clippings, copies of magazines, and 
other surprisingly valuable articles were 
collected. A request came from the stu- 
dents for permission to organize an extra- 
curricular group to take charge of the ma- 
terial which by this time had gained such 
proportions as to need some guiding spirit. 
After election of officers, committees were 
formed as follows: mounting, filing, cata- 
loguing, corresponding, bulletin board, 
and library in charge of lending references 
to interested students. At present there is 
a chairman for each committee, and the 
members of the club serve in as many 
Capacities as they choose, except as li- 
brarian. Since the group is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, correspondence is lim- 


ited to requests for free material listed in 
Occupational Index and Occupations. The 
list compiled by the State Department of 
Education of Vermont has also been valu- 
able. 

In the initial stages the file was a berry 
crate. The students’ efforts finally justi- 
fied ordering a steel file in which 155 
occupations are now represented. A 
section of the file is devoted to an ex- 
posure of ‘‘rackets’’ in vocational guidance. 
Mimeographed reports from the Federal 
Trade Commission collected for several 
years by an instructor in the commercial 
department formed an excellent nucleus. 
Two posters have been placed on the hall 
bulletin board, listing 40 rackets. As new 
ones appear, additions to these posters are 
made. Students show considerable inter- 
est and frequently ask for the filed mimeo- 
graphed sheets to take home. About a 
dozen have reported that they or their 
friends had already been caught by this 
type of correspondence school. This type 
of education occasionally leads them to 
write the Chamber of Commerce or Rotary 
Club in a city where a correspondence 
school is located whose advertising makes 
them suspicious. 

(Please turn to page 68) 
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Dedicated to National Defense 


OMMENCEMENT of a new volume of 
C the Magazine is always a pleasant 
occasion. It is a time for making new 
resolves and formulating new projects 
looking toward improvements that can be 
incorporated in the eight issues of the com- 
ing year. It also permits the Editor to 
greet new friends, for with each year a sig- 
nificant number of new readers honor the 
Magazine with their subscriptions. 

The early issues of Volume XIX have had 
an advantage not enjoyed by some issues 
in the past—the advantage of a summer 
meeting of the Editorial Board, held on 
July 20 when a considerable number of 
manuscripts on hand were individually 
examined and selections were made for a 
number of issues. Plans were also laid for 
soliciting other articles which would 
round out the offerings so as to cover all 
phases of educational and vocational 
guidance. 

Since the Board has no funds with which 
to pay for articles, the contents of the 
Magazine are necessarily limited to articles 
submitted by interested contributors or to 
solicited manuscripts which can be ob- 
tained without cost. This restriction 
sometimes prevents a perfect balance of 
contents, but it is growing less severe 
every year as the interest in our field em- 
braces a larger number of persons who are 
willing to contribute to its professional 
literature. 

The Editorial Board is greatly encour- 
aged by the 12 per cent increase in sub- 
scriptions during the past twelvemonth, 
and it entertains the hope that this vote of 
confidence will extend into the coming 


fiscal year. According to the budget plan 
set up by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association looking toward the self- 
support of the Magazine by 1945, the sub- 
scriptions for the coming year should be 
increased by 12 per cent. The Editorial 
Board is relying on the good efforts of the 
members of the Association to bring about 
this increase. The Magazine is their prop- 
erty. It is their vehicle through which 
they assert their creed. Their voice is par- 
ticularly needed at this time when the en- 
tire nation is assembling its forces for 
national defense. There is no question 
that trained vocational counselors should 
play a significant part in these efforts. A 
plan of universal military service will un- 
doubtedly require, as in the last war, the 
mobilization of trained personnel workers 
in the country for the application of their 
techniques in the service. The program of 
apprentice training and the speed-up in 
business and industry will call for persons 
skilled in the induction of workers, young 
and old, into the occupation. In this 
issue we assembled statements from a 
number of observers which suggest the 
nature of the professional effort that will 
be required. As developments proceed, 
we shall hope to keep our readers informed. 

These opportunities, however, carry 
with them heavy responsibilities—the 
need for keeping abreast of technical de- 
velopments, of keeping professional tools 
sharp, and of devoting oneself whole- 
heartedly to the common effort for na- 
tional existence. What better dedication 
of this volume could there be than to the 
cause of national defense?—H. D. K. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To THE Eprror: 

As a guidance worker, and as an Ameri- 
can only too well aware of the problem 
confronting this nation, I am prompted to 
write and suggest to you that you use your 
good offices to urge the incorporation of 
organized guidance agencies in the pro- 
posed government plan for selective service 
and citizen training. 

It must be conceded that there exists no 
surer way of selecting a man for a job at 
which he will prove most effective than 
the use of professional vocational guidance 
techniques. 

Because it is now generally admitted 
that time is a factor, it would appear that 
the logical procedure to follow—one that 
would eliminate discussion and prolonged 
debate—would be to utilize the services 
and facilities of established guidance agen- 
cies which could take immediate action to- 
ward the end to be achieved. 

I do not know but that steps may have 
already been taken to proceed along these 
lines; but if not, I shall await with keen 
interest the first definite manifestation of 
this being done. 

Thank you for any consideration you 
give this suggestion. I do hope we are 
eye to eye on it.! 

Very sincerely yours, 
MILTON Jacoss 


To THe Eprtor: 

After sounding the 1940 rally call of ‘‘hit 
the school people,"” Miss de Schweinitz 
in her letter to the editor in the April 
Occupations talks cold turkey to the 
NVGA. 

As a school teacher and counselor, I 
rather resent that “‘school people’’ stuff, 
but as a member for some years of NVGA 


1 One of the reasons for our symposium, pp. 3-8. 





I applaud many of the ideas in Miss de 
Schweinitz’s letter. 

Have we shoved vocational counseling, 
placement, and occupational information 
into the back parlor? Are we spending too 
much time in the white-and-gold boudoir 
flirting with personality adjustment, men- 
tal hygiene, and psychological measure- 
ments? Some of our convention sessions 
and magazine articles answer ‘‘yes."’ 

Have the lean years of the 1930's caused 
our professional souls to seek retreat in a 
philosophy where the importance of the 
daily job grows smaller and smaller? Are 
we wandering in a professional labyrinth, 
pursuing a phantom ‘“‘personality adjust- 
ment,"’ while the crying needs of our age 
slip past unnoticed? 

By way of illustrating our professional 
failure to keep our eyes on the ball, take 
the afternoon panel discussion on counsel- 
ing at the St. Louis Convention. The dis- 
cussion revolved largely around personal- 
ity adjustment. Since counseling, as I 
gathered that afternoon, aimed to be “‘all 
things to all men,”’ ‘‘a good counselor,”’ 
see April Occupations, p. 522, ‘‘is a person 
to whom pupils take real problems . . . and 
is able to put himself in the place of the 
child.”’ 

Some of my panel associates thought me 
narrow-minded when I suggested that the 
counselor confine the major part of his 
efforts to educational and vocational coun- 
seling. We need more people like Miss de 
Schweinitz who will recall to us the need 
for specializing in our chosen field, voca- 
tional and educational guidance. 

Two years ago I interviewed twenty 
superintendents in northern Ohio. A 
number of them told me that they didn’t 
see much in “‘this vocational guidance 
stuff’’.... ‘‘No, there wasn't any need of 
counselors’’ . . . . “Yes, they had good 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR B 


guidance programs, the homeroom teach- 
ers did the work.”’ 

Naturally if the NVGA devotes the 
larger part of its efforts to personality ad- 
justment, if it places occupational infor- 
mation in the coal cellar or out in the street 
to be ‘‘acquired naturally,’’ the trained 
worker is not needed. Miss de Schweinitz 
recalls us to our job when she writes, ‘“The 
training of a vocational counselor should 
include the study of occupational oppor- 
tunities and methods for helping people 
adjust to the conditions of occupational 
life."” 

We are too little concerned with the 
dissemination of occupational information. 
Despite the discouraging ‘30's and the 
frightening start of the ‘40's, we still need 
to teach about occupations. We need to 
do more—we need to promote the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information. Yet 
what do we do? The teaching committee 
of NVGA was not even represented at St. 
Louis. We have articles on occupational 
information, but little about putting the 
information across. In the 1930's my 
guess would be that the number of classes 
in occupations in secondary schools de- 
creased and as an Association we stand 
complacently by and play with anecdotal 
records. 

Our local University in Cleveland for- 
merly had a course in educational and vo- 
cational guidance taught by someone with 
experience in the field. It is no longer 
given. The fashion is for sight-saving, 
reading tests, and psychological measure- 
ment. 

Have the members of NVGA canvassed 
the training schools in their areas? How 
many give courses in occupational infor- 
mation? How many secondary schools 
provide organized work in occupations? 
How many of those delegated as respon- 
sible for vocational guidance have studied 
occupational opportunities and methods? 
Our profession, if I may use that term, 
needs to reassert itself. 

Miss de Schweinitz and I would agree on 
a number of points, but I disagree with her 


final statement: ‘On our committees, we 
should have representatives of employment 
services, social agencies, employers, or- 
ganized labor, and government, as well as 
education.” 

Walter E. Myer in the Civic Leader for 
April 15, 1940, has this to say anent Bruce 
Barton and his attack on education: ‘‘He 
has not had much time to become ac- 
quainted with the very difficult problems 
which responsible educators are trying to 
solve . . . . Scientists do not ordinarily call 
in farmers or lawyers or even advertisers 
and ask them to speak on scientific sub- 
jects. Businessmen do not call in teachers 
and ask them to talk on business problems. 
Why, then, should teachers call upon ad- 
vertisers or politicians to talk on problems 
of education?” 

Social workers, college educators, and 
business men were interested in calling the 
first meeting of those concerned with prob- 
lems of vocational guidance in Boston in 
1910. But by the time the Association 
was officially organized in 1913, the school 
people played a large part. We want the 
cooperation and advice of many other 
agencies. But shall the NVGA become 
less and less an educational association, to 
which those in public and private educa- 
tion may bring their problems and look 
for help? The school people hope not. 


Ruta W. Kontmsrtz 


To tHe Epitor: 

I like the sentiments expressed by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz in the April 
Occupations. We do have other associa- 
tions concerned with non-vocational as- 
pects of guidance, and some of our mem- 
bers belong to several of them. But no 
other association makes vocational gui- 
dance its major responsibility. Somewhere 
in the cosmic scheme of things there is 
need for one association to do just that. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rosert Hoppocx 
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[Here is one of our colleagues in a foreign land 
whose plight must touch every one of us. Is it pos- 
sible that one of our readers has an idea that will con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation of the writer of the 
. letter?——-Ed.] 

Zagreb, June 26, 1940 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 

If you will seek in the list of members of 
the Society, you will certainly find the 
name of a man who was Director of the 
Institute of Vocational Guidance in Kra- 
kow, Poland. 

The Institute was closed and I was con- 
strained to run away from my country 
with wife and two daughters, 17 and 18 
years old. At present we are in Zagreb 
(Yugo-Slavia) and the situation of other 
refugees is not so tragic than ours as prob- 
ably the return to my country on various 
reasons will be impossible. 

As member of your Society of many 
years I beg your help. An ardent wish of 
myself and my family is to work; you can- 
not imagine the disastrous effects of the 
war and the unemployment on our minds. 
Couldn't it be possible through the good 
will of any member of the Society to re- 
ceive permission to go to your country and 
find any job during the war? Perhaps I 
could be occupied in the vocational gui- 
dance bureau. Moreover, I am a mechani- 
cal engineer, a professional man for heating, 
ventilating, and sanitary engineering; dur- 


ing the war 1914-1918 I have worked in 
the greatest factory of munitions in Aus- 
tria. My daughters (one has finished the 
college, other is university student) know 
the bodice making and will perform every 
task as they are persons of courage and 
reliability. 

If it would be possible, through your 
kindness, to find a job in America, it 
would be the deliverance of our greatest 
trouble. You will undoubtedly under- 
stand the feelings of the father who hears 
his daughters speak of suicide as best 
remedy. Keeping my nerves under strong 
control I am consoling wife and daughters 
that anywhere in America perhaps among 
the members of the Society is to be found 
a colleague who will take the pains to 
save us from the disastrous conditions. 

Below you will find my name and ad- 
dress both changed with regard to ex- 
traordinary circumstances of our existence. 
If we were forced to go elsewhere, I shall 
write you and inform the American Consul 
in Zagreb. Your answer shall be waited 
for with impatience. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. BronisLaw ZELAZOWSKI, 
Zagreb (Yugo-Slavia), 
Rusanova 8 

Our financial situation gives no possi- 

bility to the travel in U.S.A. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





The 1940 Regional Conference Program 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Chairman, Committee on Regional Conferences 


HE REGIONAL conference program of 

NVGA, inaugurated in 1939, is mov- 
ing forward satisfactorily with plans for 
conferences in new centers and with in- 
creased emphasis on wider service to the 
members of the Association. 

It is estimated that last year more than 
3,000 persons attended one or more sessions 
of the seven regional conferences. Repre- 
sentatives of public schools, institutions 
of higher learning, youth-serving agencies, 
and civic and service clubs met in centers 
scattered throughout the country. These 
meetings were characterized by a working, 
professional atmosphere where facilities 
for discussion led to the exchange of ideas 
and experiences and cooperative attacks on 
common problems. 

These conferences are being promoted by 
the Regional Conference Committee and 
conducted by the Branch Associations for 
the following purposes: (1) To provide a 
greater number and more convenient means 
whereby members may be served by, and 
participate in, the work of NVGA; (2) to 
promote more wide-spread and intelligent 
interest in educational and vocational 
guidance; and (3) to provide more effi- 
cient techniques whereby individual mem- 
bers and the Branches may pass on to the 
National Association their ideas and 
problems. 

At the time of the writing of this report 


definite plans are being made for four con- 
ferences to be held this coming fall and 
winter. The New England Regional Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance and Per- 
sonnel will meet again during December at 
Boston University under the leadership of 
Dean Jesse B. Davis. The New England 
Branches and other business, industrial, 
social service, and educational organiza- 
tions will cooperate in holding this con- 
ference. 

The Virginia Guidance Association, 
with the support of the District of Colum- 
bia Branch and the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, will sponsor 
a conference to be held at Richmond some 
time in January, 1941. A regional confer- 
ence will be held again this November in 
cooperation with the Tri-State Conference 
on Pupil Personnel, at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan coun- 
selors will be served. 

The California Branches will hold a con- 
ference again, probably in January, this 
time with the Northern Branch as the 
host. The exact date and place have not 
yet been announced. Plans are under way 
for the continuance of the regional confer- 
ence held in April, 1940, at Spokane, in 
connection with the meeting of the Inland 
Empire Education Association. 

Individuals and Branches in many other 
regions are investigating the possibilities 
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of holding conferences. A joint committee 
is now being formed in western New York 
State and Ontario, representing the 
Branches in that region, to sponsor a con- 
ference to be held at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, or such other place as may be deter- 
mined by the committee. The possibilities 
of holding a regional conference in con- 
junction with the meeting of the state of 
Washington Education Association are 
also being investigated. Some considera- 
tion is being given to the planning of a 
conference in the Texas area. The Central 
Pennsylvania Branch is planning to hold 
a regional conference at Harrisburg during 
the fall or winter. 

All those interested in having a confer- 
ence in their region should offer their sup- 
port to the Branches sponsoring them. In 
regions where no definite plans are being 
made, communicate with your Branch 
President and Secretary and with other 
guidance leaders. The chairman and mem- 
bers of the Regional Conference Committee 
will be glad to receive such communica- 
tions and forward them to the persons in 
your area. All branches and individual 
groups considering the sponsorship of a 
regional conference should clear through 
the Committee in order to benefit from any 
assistance it can give and to avoid unde- 
sirable conflicts with other nearby confer- 
ences. 

The members of the Regional Confer- 
ence Committee are: Mary J. Drucker, 
Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Gui- 
dance, National Youth Administration, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. Reep Futrton, Prin- 
cipal, West Seattle High School, Seattle, 
Washington; Grace E. Larecer, Coun- 
selor, Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; M. D. Mostey, Director, Voca- 
tional Education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia; Mary G. 
SHotwett, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina; Sipney E. 
Tarsox, Director, Student Personnel Ser- 
vice, Central YMCA College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mayorre P. Warxer, Managing 


Director, Bureau of Vocational Service, 
Los Angeles, California; J. Wenpext Yx0, 
Assistant Professor, School of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Criarence W. Faitor, Chairman, Director 
of Guidance, Board of Education, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 





The President’s Letter 





HE Nationat Vocational Guidance 

Association has, in past weeks, been 
much concerned with its relation to the 
whole problem of National Defense. You 
will find a report concerning this else- 
where in this issue. (Pp. 3-8.) In the 
meantime, the work of our Association 
and its many Sections, Divisions, and Com- 
mittees goes forward. 

The Trustees met in New York City on 
June 8. The future policy of the Associa- 
tion as it relates to the development of the 
Convention program was discussed. At 
this time the President outlined three pos- 
sible courses which she believed the 
NVGA might pursue in the future and sug- 
gested that the Delegate Assembly be given 
an opportunity to discuss these at the 
February meeting, in the light of future 
policy: (1) Should the NVGA become an 
organization largely emphasizing voca- 
tional guidance; (2) should it broaden its 
field to include the broader aspects of 
guidance; (3) should it consider itself a 
coordinating group allowing a place on its 
committees, program, and Magazine for 
expression of all points of view on gui- 
dance, with these various groups exchang- 
ing ideas and working together, but not 
trying to force a compromise position and 
not trying to amalgamate the various 
points of view? These are problems which 
should concern all of us as members of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
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tion and to which we should be giving 
careful thought. 

Plans for the Convention program are 
progressing. Your ideas in regard to this 
are urgently requested by the new Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, Elsa G. 
Becker, Assistant to Director of Guidance 
and Placement, Board of Education, City 
of New York, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Constitution and Organization 
Committee is continuing to study possible 
changes that should be made in our Con- 
stitution and By-laws. It will soon ap- 
peal to the Branches and members for defi- 
nite suggestions in regard to this. The 
revision of the Principles of Vocational 
Guidance has been referred to the Consti- 
tution Committee for such changes as it 
deems should be made in the near future. 
If you have suggestions regarding the 
Constitution or the Principles, Frances 
Cummings (Chairman of the Constitution 


and Organization Committee, National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City) will be glad to hear from you. 

The Promotion Committee has de- 
veloped interesting plans for the year with 
continuous promotion of the Magazine as 
one of its objects. Three new Branches 
were recently officially welcomed into our 
Association and to them we extend our 
hearty good wishes—Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Branch; Middle Tennessee Branch; and 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, Branch. 

Will you continue to send the helpful 
suggestions that have been reaching me 
from Branches and members during the 
past months? How may we develop a 
more effective organization and program? 
What should be our part in the National 
Defense Program? What special criticism 
and suggestions do you have? 

Mary P. Corre 
President 


Preview of C.G.P.A. Program 


1941 CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Mee of the seven national asso- 
ciations will meet in common pro- 
gtams during the first day of the Conven- 
tion. The CGPA seeks to promote clearer 
understanding, closer cooperation, and 
united efforts through these common 
meetings. A general theme for all meet- 
ings of the week serves as a unifying force 
for the separate programs which follow 
the Wednesday meetings. 

The Program Committee of the CGPA is 
now busily engaged in selecting this com- 
mon theme, topics for sectional meetings, 
and speakers for all sessions held on Wed- 
nesday. You are urged to send to the 


Committee Chairman, E. G. Williamson, 
University of Minnesota, suggestions for 
topics and speakers. 

At the time of writing, detailed arrange- 
ments have not been made. The following 
two suggestions have been received: 

(1) Theme—**What can personnel work- 
ers do to further national defense?’’ It is 
not likely that this topic will have been 
outdated by next February. In common 
with other groups of citizens vitally con- 
cerned with democracy, counselors might 
well review critically their functions in 
the process of citizenship preparation of 
youth as well as in the emergency defense 
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preparation. Dean Harold Benjamin, of 
the University of Maryland, has been sug- 
gested as an able Moses who can lead us 
out of our state of confusion into a land 
where faith in democracy will be renewed 
and where action for democracy will be 
stimulated. 

(2) Theme—*‘What part does guidance 
play in the changing school curriculum?"’ 
John L. Bergstresser has been suggested as 
one eminently qualified to discuss this 
vital topic in view of his extensive survey 
published recently under the title, ‘‘Coun- 
seling and Changing Secondary-School 
Curriculum’ (May, 1940, Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals). Some schoolmen believe that 


we vocational counselors and personnel 
officers have not yet awakened to the fact 
that schools are undergoing a fundamental 
reconstruction, certain aspects of which 
impinge directly upon guidance programs. 
Indeed, Dr. Bergstresser relates instance 
after instance which reveals that school- 
men are increasingly becoming **guidance- 
minded."’ Perhaps closer integration of 
curriculum and guidance may result from 
consideration of this theme. 

You are invited to send additional sug- 
gestions of topics and speakers to the 
Chairman of the Program Committee.— 
E. G. Wiitamson, Program Chairman, 


CGPA. 


Pacific Southwest Conference 


copy of the Proceedings of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Conference of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation recently received at Association 
Headquarters supplements the account of 
the Conference published in the Maga- 
zine’s May issue (see pp. 613-614). Held 
March 29 and 30 at the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California, the 
Conference featured sectional meetings, 
panel discussions, and symposiums con- 
cerned with the following topics: Voca- 
tional Counseling for Individuals, Distri- 
bution of Occupational Information, Re- 
cent Developments in Occupational Ad- 
justment Programs, Important Factors in 
Job Success, Employment Relations, and 
The Use of Objective Measurements in 
Vocational Counseling. 
Concrete suggestions for organizing oc- 


cupational conferences were presented by 
Mildred Foreman, Manager, Bureau of 
Occupations, University of California, Los 
Angeles. Marion de Paar, Manager, Pasa- 
dena Office, Department of Employment, 
recommended to counselors the distribu- 
tion of occupational information by means 
of motion pictures. 

Dr. Jackey, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, de- 
scribed occupational adjustment programs 
which he had developed for various indus- 
tries, including Paramount Studios. 

The speakers at the Friday dinner meet- 
ing were William H. Stead, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Social Security Board; 
and Arthur H. Young, Visiting Lecturer, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Stead, speak- 
ing on “‘Occupational Counseling and the 
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Employment Service,"’ presented a signifi- 
cant set of figures: 


We made some studies of about 2,000 
occupations in some 21 major industries 
that employ a total of nearly 13,000,000 
of about 48,000,000 gainfully employed. 
About a fourth of all the onal were 
working in some 2,000 occupations. 
The results of the need for training to 
carry out their occupations were as 
follows: 42 or 2 per cent required 
college training; 312 or 15 per cent 
required high school graduation; 166 
or 7 per cent required elementary school; 
and 1,500 or 71 per cent required no 
training other than the ability to speak, 
read, and write English, so far as formal 
education is concerned. Taking that 
from another angle, we have found that 
actual training on the job required to 
meet high efficiency in these jobs ran 
something like this: In 374 or 18 per 
cent of these jobs it nak one day to 
learn the job, one week or less for 1,100; 
146, a month; 271, six months; and 
125, six months or more. 


The Chairman for the dinner meeting 
was Louise M. Snyder, Counselor, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

At the sectional meeting Saturday morn- 
ing Guy Hoyt, Director of Attendance and 
Employment of Minors, Los Angeles City 
Schools, declared that the school’s func- 
tion in employment relations should be the 
development of attitudes toward life, to- 
ward the job, and toward society as a 
whole; and the development of a deeper 
understanding of the problems of American 
life. Walter Dietz, Vice-President, Ameri- 
can Management Association, and Person- 
nel Relations Manager, Western Electric 
Company, concluded his discussion by say- 
ing that while science and technology are 
interested in things, American manage- 
ment must be concerned first with human 
beings—people. Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, U. $. Depart- 
ment of Labor, outlined the functions of 
his Department in relation to labor prob- 
iems. 7 
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John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Pasa- 
dena City Schools, was the Chairman of 
the Saturday luncheon meeting. The 
speakers were A. C. Galbraith, Vice- 
President, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; Walter Dietz; and R. Gordon 
Wagenet, Executive Director, California 
State Department of Employment. 

The Chairman of the afternoon sectional 
meeting was Howard A. Campion, Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools. Among the speakers was John 
Lombardi, Associate Counselor, Los An- 
geles City College, who spoke on ‘‘Re- 
search for a Vocational Counseling Pro- 
gram."" ‘‘Objective Measures and Place- 
ment,’’ was the topic presented by Herman 
A. Spindt, Manager of the Bureau of Gui- 
dance and Placement, University of Cali- 
fornia. ‘‘I have personally a strong belief 
or faith in what I call case record,’’ said 
Mr. Spindt, ‘‘as opposed to test record. 
Case records include school or scholastic 
standing. They include something of the 
person's history. In job promotion that 
case record is much more important than 
one test or objective method can be... .”” 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., Personnel Man- 
ager, Southern California Gas Company, 
speaking on tools of the personnel trade, 
warned that personnel work justifies itself 
as a speciality only as it can produce re- 
sults superior to those which could be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

Participants in the panel discussion on 
Occupational Research included Helen 
Fisk, Associate Director of Western Per- 
sonnel; Dr. Lubin; Dr. Stead; and 
Frances Strong, Assistant Director, Occu- 
pational Studies, California NYA. 





The Michigan Camporee 


The first annual Michigan Guidance 
Camporee, sponsored by the State Board of 
Control of Vocational Education and the 
Western Michigan Vocational Guidance 
Association, was held August 20-22, at 
Camp Michi-Vo-Ed, Allegan, Michigan. 
The chairman was Carl M. Horn, Chief, 
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Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Addresses and study conferences led by 
authorities in the field were scheduled for 
the daytime sessions, while the evenings 
were left free for recreation. On the pro- 
gram were J. C. Wright, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, who spoke on ‘“The 
Importance of Guidance in the Educational 
Program’; Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education, who spoke 
on ‘‘Recent Trends in Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service’’; and Royce 
Brewster, Specialist, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, who dis- 
cussed ‘‘New Techniques and Practices in 
Guidance.” 

The study conferences were led by the 
following: Administrators—Superintendents 
and Principals, Mr. Jager; Counselors and 
Advisers, Mr. Brewster; Homeroom Teachers, 
Edgar Johnston, University of Michigan; 
Directors of Guidance, Franklin Zeran, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. 

The following assisted as consultants: 
George Myers, Fritz Redl, Harlan Kock, 
Luther Purdom, L. J. Luker, Boyd Swem, 
Lawrence Hess, Ralph Guyer, Douglas 
Blocksma, Russell Doney, Reva Derby. 





The Buffalo Conference 


A successful conference was held at 
Buffalo, April 20, under the auspices of the 
Western New York Guidance Association. 
Group discussions covered these vital 
topics: ‘Occupational Trends,’’ Harris C. 
Allen, Chairman, S. Lewis Land, Leader; 
“Counseling on College Scholarships,”’ 
Mazie Earle Wagner, Chairman, Mrs. A. B. 
Lemon, Leader; ‘‘Guidance for Out-of- 
School Youth,’’ Garrett Nyweide, Chair- 
man, Robert Farnsworth, Leader; ‘‘What 
to Look for in the Study of Vocational 
Aptitudes,’’ Fred Zimmerman, Chairman, 
Edward S. Jones, Leader; ‘‘Guidance in 


the Small High School,’’ C. Parks Belknap, 
Chairman, Raymond Handville, Leader; 
“Working at Ability Levels,’’ Philip 
Schweickhard, Chairman, Dr. Samuel 
Yochelson, Leader. The luncheon speak- 
ers were George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Guidance Bureau, State Department of 
Education, Albany; and Robert K. Burns, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


Cincinnati Conference 


“Guidance is cheaper for the community 
in the long run than relief,"’ said Charles 
P. Taft in a three-minute address at a 
spring conference held at the University of 
Cincinnati, under the auspices of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocational Guidance Association. 
Other speakers at the luncheon included 
representatives from Catholic groups, the 
Public Employment Service, the Board of 
Education, the University of Cincinnati, 
the Community Chest, and the press. 

The conference program centered on a 
discussion of the services rendered the 
community by more than 20 agencies. 
Among the problems considered were 
greater cooperation among existing agen- 
cies, establishing uniform procedure and 
ultimately a coordinating board under 
which all local guidance activities might 
function. 


Wisconsin Conference 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Association held a conference on May 25 
in the Union on the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus at Madison. The general 
theme was “Recent Developments in 
Guidance.’’ One hundred and fifty were in 
attendance at this very successful meeting. 

R. F. Lewis, Waukesha, President of the 
Association, opened the meeting, followed 
by greetings extended by A. H. Edgerton 
of the University. The first main address 
was delivered by C. E. Erickson of North- 
western University, who presented ten sig- 
nificant practices which may properly be 
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termed new developments in guidance. 
D. D. Lescohier, Professor of Economics at 
the University, told of his observations 
the past year as Director of the Research 
Staff of the Advisory Council of the Works 
Progress Administration in New York, 
with reference to the problem of work 
relief and its implications for guidance. 

A highly successful luncheon meeting 
was held at noon. President Dykstra ex- 
tended the greetings of the University and 
emphasized the development of the indi- 
vidual. Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke next, em- 
phasizing in-service training and the co- 
operation of the several agencies of gui- 
dance. He gave his definition of function- 
alized guidance. 

Well-attended afternoon meetings fea- 
tured the subjects, ““The Role of the 
Teacher”’ and ‘*The Occupations.’" W. W. 
Theisen, Milwaukee's Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, led the first group. 
Among the speakers were Elizabeth Pfiff- 
ner, Stevens Point; Jane Clem, White- 
water State Teachers College; Bjarne 
Ulisvik, Wisconsin High School; Clifford 
Scott, Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic; 
Lelah Moran, Waukesha; and W. L. 
Brauer, Milwaukee King High School. 
The section on *‘The Individual’’ led by 
J. W. M. Rothney of the University, com- 
bined with this group. F. C. Fellows, 
Wausau, acted as Chairman of the section 
on ‘The Occupations."” Talks were given 
by Mr. Jager and George Pfeil of Science 
Research Associates. A panel on making 
information available was made up of 
L. M. Emans, Waupaca Superintendent; 
Dr. Edgerton; William Hatter, Lodi; 
Sherman Hirschler, Whitefish Bay; and 
Ruth Coe of Madison Vocational School. 

An interesting session developed on ‘“The 
Post-Secondary-School Youth,’’ keynoted 
by W. F. Rasche, Director-Principal, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. Viewpoints 
were presented by Roger Slocum, Platte- 
ville State Teachers College; R. V. Bog- 
gess, YMCA; Frank Powell, State De- 


partment of Education; Helen Goetsch, 
Milwaukee Girls Technical High School; 
J. E. Roberts, Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service; and R. A. Beckwith, 
Koehring Company. Another section con- 
cerned itself with ‘‘Guidance Programs.” 
It was led by Floyd Smith, Wisconsin 
Rapids Superintendent. Speakers were 
F. V. Dawald, Beloit Superintendent; 
Robert Schacht, Racine Horlick High 
School; Josephine Hintgen, La Crosse; and 
Mary Keating, Whitefish Bay. A sixth 
section on “‘Rural Guidance’’ was led by 
Clay Daggett, Whitewater State Teachers 
College. Panel members who discussed 
the career problem of rural youth included 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe; G. L. Burgy, 
Walworth County Director of Relief; R. 
S. Ihlenfeldt, State Rural Supervisor; and 
rural youth. 

The dominant notes of the conference 
were the important part which the teacher 
played in the work of vocational guidance 
and the necessity of emphasizing his train- 
ing in this phase of education in service 
and in educational institutions. Other im- 
portant features emphasized were the 
leadership necessary without the addi- 
tional outlay of funds, securing the co- 
operation of all guidance agencies, and the 
fact that guidance was not completed 
when youth left the schools. 

A unique feature of the program was the 
provision made for allowing those attend- 
ing the conference to make known their 
wishes as to subjects and speakers for next 
year’s conference. Provision was also 
made for allowing questions to be written 
and directed to qualified persons for 
answering. This was accomplished by 
means of an additional fold on the pro- 
gram.—L. N. ReckTENWALD 


N. Y. Marine Academy Visited 


Seventy-five vocational high school 
counselors from the New York City area 
on May 25 were guests of the New York 
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State Merchant Marine Academy, Fort 
Schuyler, the Bronx. The counselors were 
welcomed by the Academy Superinten- 
dent, Captain J. H. Tomb, and George E. 
Hutcherson of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The guests first visited the historic old 
fort which has been remodeled to serve as 
the Academy's shore base, where the 
cadets study in shop and classroom from 
October to April. They next were taken 
to inspect the training ship, the Empire 
State, on which the cadets gain practical 
experience on the annual three months’ 
cruise. Luncheon was served aboard but 
the short cruise planned for the guests had 
to be cancelled because of minor repairs. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The class entering October, 1940, will 
have a three-year course, Captain Tomb 
explained to the counselors. Later the 
course will be extended to four years, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Formerly the course has been two years. 
The aim of the Academy is to do for the 
American Merchant Marine what the U. S. 
Naval Academy does for the U. S. Navy- 
train young men to become officers afloat. 
Captain Tomb reported an excellent place- 
ment record; the graduates are in demand. 
They are eligible to such positions as 
Third Mate and Third Assistant Engineer, 
at salaries ranging from $140 to $185 per 
month, plus maintenance. 


Legislation of Interest to the N.V.G.A. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Training for National Defense 


Fifteen million dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the 76th Congress for train- 
ing workers for national defense industries 
through the vocational schools of the 
country. Courses “‘supplementary to em- 
ployment in occupations essential to the 
national defense and pre-employment re- 
fresher courses for workers preparing for 
such occupations selected from the public 
employment office registers’’ are included 
in the plans. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to certify the payment of funds 
to the states and other public authorities 
for such training. A conference of state 
representatives concerned with vocational 
training was called by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the official answers to 


questions of interpretation raised at the 
conference are published in Miésc. 2400, 
N. D. 1, a 13-page release of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Training programs 
already under way in connection with the 
provisions of the Act are described in an 
address delivered by the Commissioner of 
Education in July on the topic, ‘‘Education 
and Aviation,’’ mimeographed copies of 
which are available through the publica- 
tions division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Child Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 

The Children’s Bureau, which is con- 
cerned with the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, has issued a 
two-page release (8921) called *“Ten Ques- 
tions about the Child Labor Provisions of 
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the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(Revised),"’ which presents succinctly in- 
formation of interest to those concerned 
with the vocational guidance or placement 
of young persons under 18 years of age. 
Orders are also being issued by the Bureau 
concerning occupations which are to be 
considered as hazardous under the Act and 
for which 18 is the minimum age require- 
ment. 


State Legislation Enacted, 1940 


New Jersey completely revised its child 
labor law, effective September 1, 1940, 
placing this state well to the forefront 
among states with progressive child labor 
standards. The basic minimum age for 
employment was raised from 14 to 16, this 
age applying to factory work at all times 
and to all occupations during school hours. 
Children may work outside school hours 
on special permits in agricultural work at 
12 years of age, and boys may work in 
street trades at 14 (at 12 in delivering 
newspapers and magazines on residential 
routes). Employment certificates are re- 
quired up to 18 years of age, instead of 16 
as formerly; a 40-hour week is established 
for minors under 18; and employment 
under 18 is prohibited in specified hazard- 
ous occupations and also in occupations 
determined hazardous by the State Com- 
missioner of Labor. Agricultural work 


and domestic service when performed out- 
side school hours and during vacation at 
the child's own home and directly for his 
parent is exempted from the Act. The 
compulsory school attendance law was 


strengthened also by eliminating exemp- 
tions which permitted children under 16 
to leave school for work. 


Virginia lengthened its legal minimum 
school term from 160 to 180 days. It also 
authorized local school boards to operate 
summer camps and vacation schools. 

New York limited the application of its 
provisions requiring the establishment of 
part-time schools and attendance of certain 
employed minors on such schools, to cities 
having at least 40,000 population (instead 
of 20,000 as at present) and to school dis- 
tricts having 1,000 or more employed 
minors (instead of 200). 

A hearing on Bill H. R. 9763 to establish 
a Youth Reference Service in the Library 
of Congress was held June 21, 1940, by the 
House Library Committee. The bill had 
been introduced in the House May 14 by 
Representative Jerry H. Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia, and Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida had introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate. 


Advocates of the bill maintain that the 
Service would be a clearing house of infor- 
mation on youth needs, studies, and pro- 
grams; that it would stimulate other 
libraries to similar activities; inform 
youth leaders of current contributions in 
the field; be a source of curriculum ma- 
terials for schools and colleges; make the 
research of youth-serving agencies avail- 
able to other groups; and prepare special 
youth bibliographies.—Marcuerite Za- 
POLEON, Chairman, NVGA Legislative Com- 
mittee, and GERTRUDE L. SCHERMERHORN. 








Vocational Guidance on the Air 


RADIO NEWS OF INTEREST TO COUNSELORS 


LL INDICATIONS point to significant 
new developments for the year in the 
use of radio in education and vocational 
guidance. During the past year much re- 
search has been done, many local radio 
workshops have sprung up, and increased 
cooperation between educators and broad- 
casters has been established. For the busy 
counselor who must always be on the look- 
out for new methods and agencies to help 
him in his work, these developments will 
be a great boon—provided he takes ad- 
vantage of them. 

Every counselor who is sincerely inter- 
ested in utilizing new means for advancing 
his work should be thoroughly familiar 
with the services of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. A free folder, 
“‘What the FREC Offers You,” is avail- 
able from the Committee at the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The fourth edition catalogue of the Radio 
Script Exchange of the FREC is now 
available for 10 cents. Besides many 
other valuable offerings, there are sixteen 
dramatizations on vocational guidance. 
Although these are a few years old, most 
of them are centered on principles rather 
than facts and thus are valuable. Local 
radio stations are usually glad to cooper- 
ate in the production of these dramatiza- 
tions. In many instances, counselors have 
been able to utilize the services of amateur 
drama groups or other community player 
groups in production. 

During the summer the American Youth 
Commission broadcast a series of six 
fifteen-minute dramas entitled, ‘‘Youth 
Tells Its Story,’’ which centered primarily 
upon the need for guidance. Transcrip- 


tions of these programs are available in 16- 
inch slow-speed records at $2.00 per pro- 
gram. These are excellent as a basis for 
discussions at Parent-Teacher Associations, 
civic groups, and for use by educational 
broadcasters. Some State Departments of 
Education have these recordings available 
for borrowing. In other cases, local schools 
and groups are purchasing a set together 
and sharing the cost. Information con- 
cerning them can be secured from the 
American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

As we go to press, plans for the 1940- 
1941 season of the National Broadcasting 
Company have not been completed. Its 
series entitled, ‘“The World Is Yours,”’ is 
valuable to counselors from a general 
point of view. It is produced in coopera- 
tion with the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, and the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 

The CBS School of the Air has several 
features of significance to counselors. The 
‘Americans at Work”’ series will include 
broadcasts in the lives of workers in the 
field of: Wool, October 7; Lumber, Octo- 
ber 14; Fur, October 21; Quinine, 
October 28; Oil, November 4. These pro- 
grams have been popular in the past and 
will prove valuable in a general way to 
counselors. A teacher’s manual is avail- 
able free of charge from the Educational 
Director of your nearest CBS Station. An- 
other CBS Program, ‘‘United We Stand,” 
is of special interest to counselors. It aims 
to develop an understanding of the privi- 
leges and duties employed in belonging to 
a democratic nation. 
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Many NVGA Branches and other or- 
ganizations have sponsored local voca- 
tional guidance broadcasts in the past. 
These have proved to be very helpful. 
Counselors and members of the NVGA 
should approach local civic groups, radio 
stations, and forums to enlist their co- 
operation for broadcasts in the field of 
vocational guidance. The Radio Com- 


mittee would appreciate information con- 
cerning local broadcasts of this nature. 
The Committee will also endeavor to sup- 
ply sources of information and aid to local 
groups interested in securing these broad- 
casts. 


Rosert H. Saarrer 
Acting Chairman, Radio Committee 


News of the Branches 


Northern California 


The Northern California Association 
held its Spring Conference, April 27, at the 
Homes and Gardens Building, Treasure 
Island, in San Francisco Bay. Nelson B. 
Sewell, President, presided. After a busi- 
ness session, ‘Counseling Activities Which 
Are Applicable to Recreation, to Personnel 
Work, and to Industry,’’ was discussed. 
Gono Moreno of the San Francisco Rec- 
reational Department, widely known for 
his remarkable work with under-privi- 
leged youth, shared his experiences with 
the group. 

Vera Christie, Manager of the Bureau of 
Occupations of the University of Cali- 
fornia, talked on personnel work. During 
luncheon Heber A. Sotzin of San Jose State 
College discussed his findings gained from 
years of experience in placing young people 
in industry. 

In the afternoon members of the con- 
ference were free to wander about the Ex- 
position grounds and to see, a month be- 


. fore the official opening, the gardens and 


buildings of Treasure Island. 


Colorado 


During the past school year the Branch, 
sponsored a series of ‘‘career nights’’ for 


high school boys and girls in cooperation 
with the following local organizations: 
Civitan Club, Kiwanis, Colorado Engineer- 
ing Council, and Zonta. 


Connecticut 


The morning session of the annual spring 
conference held at Teachers College, New 
Britain, was devoted to a panel discussion, 
“Broadening Occupational Horizons,” 
Iona R. Logie, Chairman. The speakers 
included: A. Gordon Nelson, Director of 
Guidance, Fairfield; Harold J. Mahoney, 
CCC Educational Adviser, Camp Madison; 
Bernice S. Smith, YWCA Educational Ad- 
viser, New Haven; Edward J. Mattie, 
Director of Guidance, NYA Nepaug Vil- 
lage, Unionville; A.J. Brundage, 4H Club 
Director, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
William M. Strong, Superintendent of 
Schools, Southington; Frank J. McKee, 
Director of Guidance, Bridgeport; Alice 
Ramsey, Personnel Director, Connecticut 
College, New London; Carl Magnuson, 
Principal, Ellsworth Memorial High 
School, South Windsor; Sigmund Adler, 
Chief Counselor, Hartford. 

Following the luncheon there was a 
brief business meeting, with reports of 
committees. The speaker of the afternoon 
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was Harry D. Kitson, who spoke on 
“Vocational Guidance, a Community Re- 
sponsibility.” 


District of Columbia 


Giles M. Ruch, U. S. Office of Education, 
was the guest speaker May 11 at the annual 
luncheon. His topic was, ‘‘Is the I. Q. 
Constant?’’ At this meeting the incoming 
officers elected April 16 were presented to 
the Branch. The year’s record showed an 
increase in membership of 13.2 per cent, 
the new members coming from government 
divisions, commercial organizations, and 
schools, notably elementary schools and 
universities. 


Northern Indiana 


The first annual meeting of this new 
Branch was a dinner meeting attended by 
about 150 persons. The speaker for the 
evening was Charles H. Judd, Educational 
Director of the NYA, who discussed 
“Induction of Youth to Adult Life." 


Kansas 


The meaning of guidance in Kansas and 
a discussion of the national developments 
in the field are the topics planned for the 
November meeting of the Kansas Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. At this 
time the annual election of officers will be 
held. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association held a splendid professional 
meeting in April, attended by one hundred 
persons representing practically all phases 
of education in Baltimore and Maryland. 
Also present were representatives of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, University of 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins University, 
Associated Jewish Charities, Boys Home 
Society, YMCA, Guidance Advisory Com- 
mittee, and a representative group of 
personnel workers from private industries 
in the city and state. 


Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Maryland, and 
Consultant for Civic Education, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association, spoke on ‘‘Guidance 
for Democracy through Social Adjust- 
ment."" Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, Washington, summarized the im- 
portant contributions made at the St. 
Louis National Convention. 

The fourth meeting of the Maryland 
Vocational Guidance Association was held 
on May 24, at which time Clinton I. 
Winslow, Professor of Economics at Gou- 
cher College, discussed ‘‘The Council- 
Manager Plan of Government."’ At the 
business meeting which followed, officers 
were elected and future projects of the 
Branch were discussed. 


First Corps Area CCC 


Committee reports were the highlights 
of the spring business meeting held at 
Dartmouth College. The Committee for 
Research and Survey is working for the 
standardization of minimum guidance re- 
quirements for the camps in the First 
Corps area and has prepared a handbook 
for educational advisers. The Committee 
on Professional Relations has made a 
survey of the professional requirements 
necessary for educational advisers to se- 
cure vocational guidance certificates in 
the New England states. The Committee 
has established an advisory committee of 
outstanding men in the field of guidance, 
promoted the cooperation of the Branch 
with other organizations in New England, 
and through radio has broadcast CCC 


vocational guidance activities. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary, 
NVGA, and Managing Editor of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
was the guest speaker at a dinner meeting 
held May 16. Dr. Kenney substituted for 
Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations. 
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The address was followed by an interesting 
discussion. More than 100 persons were 
present at the meeting. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance 
and Placement, National Youth Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., was the 
speaker at the meeting held May 13. Her 
topic was “‘A Review of Placement and 
Guidance Activities throughout the 
United States."’ 


New Jersey 


“Youth Challenges the Teacher," a 
dramatic sketch, was presented by the 
Jersey City Bureau of Special Service, at 
the annual spring meeting of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of New Jersey, 
held at New Brunswick. The election of 
officers for the coming year was also a 
part of the program. At the afternoon 
session an informal discussion group on 
occupational instruction was led by Eilen 
Filean, Highland Park High School. 
Lillian K. Hocking, Employment Director 
of the Jersey City YWCA, led a group dis- 
cussion on placement. An interesting dis- 
play of forms, tests, inventories, and other 
‘guidance tools’’ was on exhibition. The 
co-chairmen of the exhibit committee were 
William Manze and Joseph Nolan. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


Donald Scarborough, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Vocational 
Institute, West Coxsackie, and formerly 
Director of Education in Haiti, West 
Indies, was the speaker at the annual 
spring meeting held at Union College. 
The topic for discussion was *‘What More 
Can the Home, the School, and Other 


. Agencies Do to Reduce Delinquency?" 


Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 


“*Guidance as a Scientific Subject,’’ was 
the topic presented at the May meeting by, 
Arthur J. Laidlaw, Superintendent of 
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Schools, Kingston. Mr. Laidlaw’s talk 
was followed by a lively general discus- 
sion. An October meeting is scheduled 
to be held at Newburgh, and the Program 
Committee is reported to be actively work- 
ing on a program of events for the coming 
year. 


New York City 


A series of skits showing employment 
interview procedures was the feature of a 
meeting held May 9. The program was 
presented to give local counselors a picture 
of the guidance services operating in the 
city and to show the specialized tech- 
niques required to meet special problems. 
The skits represented interviews at the 
Federation Employment Service, the 
YWCA, YMCA, and the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Louis 
Sobol of the Federated Employment Ser- 
vice served as coordinator. The annual 
business meeting was a dinner meeting 
held June 5. The program featured inter- 
views with boys and girls recently out of 
school, now employed. Robert Hoppock 
led the discussion. 


Teachers College, N. Y. 


The Vocational Guidance Follies pre- 
sented its annual skit at a dinner meeting 
held at the Men's Faculty Club, April 19. 
This year’s edition, ‘“‘“Mowin’ "Em Down 
or Job Misfits,"’ produced under the direc- 
tion of Pamela Garvin, provided an hilari- 
ous evening's entertainment. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A demonstration of the Man-Marketing 
Clinic was given by Sidney Edlund at the 
May meeting held at Peekskill. The 
hosts for the evening were Ernest M. 
Quittmeyer, Principal, and Sarah T. Baker, 
Dean of Girls, Peekskill High School. 


Central Ohio 


An interesting program is announced for 
the coming year, including a special mid- 
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summer meeting which met in cooperation 
with the guidance club of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; a job Clinic, September 20, 1940; 
and a discussion of ‘“The Guidance Inter- 
view,"’ to be held October 4, 1940. 


Cincinnati 


The last two meetings of the school year 
1939-1940 were devoted to a survey of 
occupational opportunities for youth and 
to trends in the field of psychiatry relating 
to occupational adjustment. The first 
meeting, held in cooperation with the 
Youth Agencies Association of Cincinnati, 
presented an overview of changing occupa- 
tional fields, illustrated by charts made by 
the Federal Arts Project; an analysis of 
job supply and demand as shown by the 
Employment Bureau Records; employ- 
ment opportunities for Negro youth; 
what employers demand of youth in 
specific skills; jobs for the 16- and 17-year- 
old youth as shown in the work certificate 
office records; jobs for 18-to 25-year-olds 
as shown by placements made by the 
Youth Division of the Cincinnati Employ- 
ment Service and through a recent survey 
of employment opportunities in the com- 
munity; a final discussion of NYA youth 
and the types of employment they are en- 
tering. 

At the close of the meeting, lists of 
books, bibliographies, and pamphlets 
available in the field of vocational gui- 
dance, with special emphasis on Occupa- 
tions Magazine, were distributed and 
briefly commented upon. 

The annual meeting was addressed by a 
well-known Cincinnati psychiatrist who 
summed up recent trends in this field, em- 
phasizing their implications for vocational 
adjustment. 


Central Pennsylvania 


Four addresses were featured at the 
spring meeting held at Hershey: ‘‘How to 
Select Pupils and Guide Them into Various 
Courses,’’ M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College; 


“Guiding the Student from School to 
College,"’ M. E. Gladfelter, Registrar, 
Temple University; *‘Source Material for 
Guidance Work and Its Approximate 
Cost,’” and **The Guidance Program of the 
United States Office of Education,’’ Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational] Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The Com- 
mittee on Occupational Surveys and on 
Placement, Follow-up, and Community 
Contacts also reported at this meeting. 


Middle Tennessee 


Organized May 7, this new Branch re- 
ports a total membership of 41. Officers 
for the coming year have been elected and 
the Program Committee has scheduled a 
series of interesting monthly meetings be- 
ginning in September. 


Branch Projects 


Following are some of the projects and activi- 
ties reported by the Branches in reply to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated recently by Miss Corre. 
Other Branches may wish to try some of these 
suggestions in their own organizations. Other 
projects will appear in later issues. 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Counselor's 
Association reports that a committee made 
a survey on “‘Why Children Leave School 
and What They Do after Leaving."’ The 
committee's findings presented at a lively 
discussion meeting proved a challenge to 
counselors and those planning the cur- 
riculum. 

The Guidance and Personnel Association 
of the District of Columbia actively co- 
operated in arousing public support for a 
Senate measure providing funds for two 
directors of guidance in the Washington 
schools. 

One of the outstanding meetings of the 
year reported by the New York City Voca- 
tional Guidance Association featured four 
representatives of organized labor who dis- 
cussed the opportunities for young people 
in their particular industries. 
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Summer Conferences 


THREE REPORTED IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A sERIEs Of conferences was held during 
the summer at North Carolina State 
College, Duke University, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The conference 
at North Carolina State College met in 
the YMCA building, June 21, 1940. The 
morning session was concerned with prob- 
lems of guidance of rural youth, although 
it was pointed out that the differences be- 
tween rural youth and urban youth were 
not so very great except in character of 
points of emphasis. The first speaker was 
Eugene Merritt, Senior Economist, U. S. 
Extension Service, Washington, D. C., 
whose topic was “‘Rural Youth Facing 
the Future."’ A discussion period fol- 
lowed, led by Clarence Poe, Editor of the 
Progressive Farmer. 

The afternoon session was addressed by 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who was teaching at Duke University dur- 
ing the summer session. Her topic was 
‘Preparation for Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary School."’ Following this address was 
a discussion period led by Hattie Parrott of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The guidance program for the State of 


‘ North Carolina was presented by S. Marion 


Justice, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance. 

On the evening program Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu-~ 


cation, considered the topic, ‘Our Gui- 
dance Program."’ Mr. Jager’s address was 
followed by a showing of several films 
which might be used as aids in guidance. 
The films were presented under the direc- 
tion of L. O. Armstrong, through the 
courtesy of Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc. 

The conference at Duke University was 
held in the School of Religion Auditorium 
on June 28, 1940, and was centered around 
“Guidance in Achieving a Philosophy of 
Life." On the morning program President 
William P. Few of Duke University spoke 
on ‘Preparing Youth to See Life Aright."’ 
This was followed by a discussion. The 
afternoon program was divided into two 
main problems: the first, ‘Problems of 
Guidance from the Standpoint of Deans of 
Girls in High Schools,’’ by Flora Mere- 
dith, Dean of Women, Hendrix College, 
Arkansas; the second, ‘‘Guiding the Boy 
to Stand on His Own Feet," by A. K. 
Manchester, Dean of Freshmen, Duke 
University. These two addresses called 
forth considerable discussion 

The evening program had as its topic, 
**Guidance in Religion and a Sane Philoso- 
phy of Life." The address was given by 
H. E. Spence, School of Religion, Duke 
University. 

This program was continued on July 2, 
with the topics as follows: ‘Guiding the 
Student in His Education,"’ discussed un- 
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der the direction of Mary G. Shotwell, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Counseling, 
NYA, Raleigh, N. C.; and W. J. Wanna- 
maker, Vice-President in the Educational 
Division, Duke University. On July 5, the 
topic was ‘Guidance as Exemplified in the 
Baltimore Public Schools,”’ with a lecture 
and discussion led by Leona C. Buchwald, 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, 
Baltimore. On July 18, the topic, “‘Or- 
ganization and Administration of Gui- 
dance in the High School,”’ was discussed 
in two lectures: ‘‘Organizing Guidance Pro- 
grams in School Systems”’ and ‘‘Collecting 
and Presenting Occupational Informa- 
tion."’ These discussions were given by 
Dean Paul W. Chapman, College of Agri- 
culture, the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

The conference at the University of 
North Carolina was held on July 12, 1940, 
in Gerrard Hall, Chapel Hill, with the 
program stressing the general policies of 
guidance and the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of these policies throughout the 
State of North Carolina. 

The morning session consisted of a 
panel discussion on the topic, ‘*Techniques 
of Guidance Applicable in an Average 
North Carolina High School."’ This was 
led by Franklin Zeran, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
with a group of students and leaders in this 
field. This discussion proved very profit- 
able and aroused a great deal of discussion 
from the floor. During the noon period at 
a luncheon held for NVGA members and 
guests in the Carolina Inn, reviews were 
given concerning the development of the 
guidance program in North Carolina. 

The first topic on the afternoon program, 
“Selecting and Utilizing Available Person- 
nel for Guidance,”’ was under the direction 
of S. Marion Justice, State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, and T. Carl Brown, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Presenta- 
tion of this topic was followed by a very 


interesting discussion. The second topic, 
“Initiating and Developing a Functional 
Guidance Program in a Local School," was 
under the leadership of J. Henry High- 
smith, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, with the aid of principals and super- 
intendents of local school systems. This 
discussion, together with very interesting 
discussions from the floor, closed the pro- 
gram. 

The outcome of these three conferences 
indicates very decidedly an increased inter- 
est in the problem of guidance in the State 
Educational System. During each of the 
conferences much material was distributed 
pertaining to aids for guidance. The ex- 
hibits were not large, but very adequately 
illustrated the helps and materials for this 
work.—Epwarp W. BosHart 


The Syracuse Conference 


The fifth annual conference on educa- 
tional and vocational guidance held at 
Syracuse University on July 18, 19, and 20 
was attended as usual by an enthusiastic 
group of counselors and others interested 
in the problems of youth. The attendance 
this year was somewhat less in point of 
numbers but this discrepancy was offset by 
the professional quality of the group. 
Two hundred and five persons registered 
and paid the fifty-cent registration fee and 
it is estimated that another one hundred 
persons were in attendance upon the meet- 
ings, making a total of more than three 
hundred. 

The theme for the conference was *‘Gui- 
dance Services for Out-of-School Youth." 
The program emphasized a presentation of 
activities now being provided by youth- 
serving agencies including: the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the public schools, the 
Junior Employment Service, and a Junior 
Consultation Service. 

Discussion of the theme was opened in a 
general session on Friday by William J. 
Small, President of the New York State 
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Teachers Association; and Edward Landy, 
Director of the Occupational Adjustment 
Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

Dr. Small gave a summary of the findings 
of a state-wide committee on youth prob- 
lems and reflected the mood of his listeners 
when he said, “‘In some way we have 
failed. Students find they are not needed. 
They are all dressed up with nowhere to 
go. Alleviation is up to educators, em- 
ployers, society, and labor organizations. 
... Another complication is the taxpayer. 
Any worth-while system of vocational 
education and guidance is expensive. 
Every attempt to meet the need is con- 
fronted by the old cry, ‘Educational frills 
and fads." 

‘With funds the schools could meet the 
need adequately,” he said. ‘Established 
agencies if properly financed can provide 
better service than all emergency organiza- 
tions.”” 

Dr. Landy, who has spent the past year 
studying the problems of youth out of 
school on a national scale, drove home the 
points made by Dr. Small. ‘“That schools 
should conduct vocational guidance ser- 
vice is evident,’’ he said. ‘‘We need data 
to see where we are going.’’ Dr. Landy 
has been assembling these data: finding 
what students do after they leave school; 
what use they make of their knowledge; 
how they adjust themselves; how long 
they hold such jobs as they get; and what 
happens to the misfits. 

His conclusion was: ‘‘There is no easy 
way out; but secondary schools are anx- 
ious and willing to meet the problem.” 

Whiting Williams, at the banquet ses- 
sion said in part: 

“One of the most important causes of 
the American way and its high standard 


- of both living and learning is that here, as 


nowhere else in the world, our whole 
system of honors has long been based upon 
work, upon the daily job. 

“The threat to America does not come 
from Hitler and Mussolini, but from those” 
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who would persuade us that we should 
base our honors not on the production 
work of business and industry, but on the 
delusive qualifications of politics and 
leisure.”’ 

Robert K. Burns, of Science Research 
Associates, said, ‘Young Americans in the 
future will work for two employers a 
year. Seasonal employment will even out 
and fewer seasonal jobs will be found in 
future years. This means it will be harder 
for young America to obtain not only 
seasonal jobs but also steady jobs, for the 
reason that other workers will be kept on 
multifarious occupations rather than fired 
at the end of the season as is the case at 
present.”’ 

The sessions on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning were devoted to the 
presentations of actual guidance services 
by the agencies enumerated above. 

A feature of the conference which at- 
tracted wide attention was a model coun- 
selor’s office arranged by the Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department. 

The Central New York Branch of the 
NVGA was the host at a reception ten- 
dered the members of the New York State 
Counselors Association on Thursday even- 
ing, following the general session in the 
chapel at which W. E. Givens of the 
NEA spoke. 

The new officers of the New York State 
Counselors Association elected at the 
business session on Friday morning are as 
follows: 


President Marjorie Nial, Troy 
Vice-Presi- 
dent C. C. Dunsmoor, New Rochelle 


Secretary- 
Treasurer Garrett Nyweide, Jamestown 


Trustees Raymond Handville, Albany 
B. Murray Gray, Schenectady 
Bertha Funnell, Syracuse 
E. A. LaFortune, Ithaca 
Mazie Wagner, Buffalo 
Trustee-at- 


George E. Hutcherson, Albany 


large 
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The proceedings of the conference will 
be ready for distribution early in Septem- 
ber. Copies may be secured from the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, Mr. Garrett Nyweide, High School, 
Jamestown, in either one of two ways: 
by application for membership in the New 
York State Counselors Association and 
payment of one dollar dues; or by sending 
fifty cents to Mr. Nyweide.—Gerorce E. 
HuTCHERSON 


Vermont’s Institute of Guidance 


The University of Vermont has joined 
the rapidly growing band of summer ses- 
sions holding guidance conferences. Spon- 
sored jointly by the State Department of 
Education and the University, this two- 
day Institute of Guidance at Burlington 
marked the best attended guidance meet- 
ing held in Vermont to date. The seven- 
section and general meetings attracted 
from 40 to 350 students and persons from 
the state at large, so that the continuance 
of the conference another summer is prac- 
tically assured. 

Richard D. Allen of Providence Public 
Schools and George E. Hutcherson of the 
New York State Department of Education 
opened each day’s session with addresses. 
These were followed by section meetings 
with a panel of speakers briefly paving the 
way for longer discussions among members 
of the panel and of the audience. For 
every person on the panel, more than two 
persons from the audience participated. 

The theme, ‘‘Practical Applications of 
Guidance in Our Schools,”’ was the key- 
note of the five-section meetings devoted 
to the following topics: The Elementary 
Teacher's Part, Using Community Re- 
sources, Using Films and Visual Aids, 
Guidance through School Subjects, and 
Coordinating All High School Guidance 
Work. An excellent professional exhibit 
of tools and books was prepared by W. C. 
Kvaraceus’ university class. 

Meetings were presided over by Commis- 
sioner-Elect Ralph E. Noble and by Jennie 
Allingham, State Helping Teacher; A. T. 


Morrill, State YMCA Secretary; H. D. 
Pearl, Principal of Burlington High School; 
J. Huden, Principal of Bradford Academy; 
and W. C. Kvaraceus, Educational Con- 
sultant, Brockton, Massachusetts, and 
summer session instructor. In order to 
obtain a cross-section of the state, members 
of the panel were selected from the follow- 
ing categories: 3 superintendents or super- 
visors, 3 counselors, 5 principals, 1 college 
instructor, 3 community agency leaders, 
and 3 teachers. The State Director of 
Guidance, E. W. Davis, acted as Chairman 
of the Conference and with Bennett C. 
Douglass, Director of the Summer Session, 
organized a small conference committee to 
set up and direct the Institute. Plans 
have been made to mimeograph a report 
of the principal talks and discussions.— 
E. W. Davis 


Northwestern Summer Council 


One hundred two persons from sixteen 
states registered for the Summer Council 
on Guidance and Student Personnel Work 
held at Northwestern University School of 
Education, July 22-27. The membership 
included counselors, deans, and others 
with special guidance responsibilities. The 
Chairman of the Conference was Frank S. 
Endicott, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. Reporting on 
significant highlights of the Conference, 
Dr. Endicott says that during the week's 
discussions the following concepts were 
presented: Guidance and personnel work 
must not become mainly the special 
province of a ‘‘cult’’ of so-called specialists 
in the field. Guidance is fundamentally a 
learning process and therefore the regular 
classroom teacher is probably the key 
individual by whom much of the work 
must be done. Counselors must become 
increasingly alert to the social and eco- 
nomic scene and share with other educa- 
tors the task of bringing about a more 
adequate solution to our youth problem. 
The objectives of guidance cannot be ful- 
filled without greater utilization of com- 
munity resources in a cooperative attack 
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upon the problem of meeting the needs of 
youth. 

Discussion leaders and speakers included, 
in addition to the Northwestern staff, the 
following: Fred B. Dixon, Principal, High 
School, Columbia, Mo.; Leona Felsted, 
Dean of Women, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; W. Carson Ryan, Dean, School of 
Education, University of North Carolina; 
Elizabeth K. Wilson, Director of High 
School Counseling, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Verna A. Carley, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University; Boyd 
Swem, Counselor, Creston High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Lester J. 
Schloerb, Director, Division of Occupa- 
tional Research, Chicago Public Schools; 
Harold Hand, Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland; and William H. 
Kilpatrick formerly Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University. 





Denver Conference 

Two daily sessions were a feature of the 
Guidance Conference at the University of 
Denver, June 17-21. A presentation of a 
general topic was given at the morning 
session, followed by an hour of personal 
interviews. At the afternoon session the 
morning's topic was further explored by 
groups divided according to school level. 

The principal Resource Leader was 
Harold Hand, Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, who had charge 
of the morning sessions. Associate lead- 
ers, who conducted the group discussions 
in the afternoon, were Edith Erb, Carl 
Ginn, and Paul Stevens. 

The problems discussed at the Confer- 
ence included the objectives of guidance, 
practical procedures for distributing oc- 
cupational information and for obtaining 
pertinent information about pupils, and 
requirements for guidance staff members. 


Highlights of the N.E.A. Convention 


HE NVGA sessions of the NEA 

Convention at Milwaukee were held 
on July 1 and July 3. Grant Rahn, 
Principal, High School, Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, presided at the first session. The 
first speaker was Royce E. Brewster, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Brewster’s address on *‘Gui- 
dance Services Available through the U. S. 
Office of Education’’ gave a comprehen- 
sive view not only of the services of this 


‘department but also of the meaning and 


function of a guidance program in school 
and in follow-up work. 

The two essential points on which this 
address centered were (1) that guidance 
consists of specialized information about” 


the individual and (2) that this informa- 
tion must be interpreted so that the indi- 
vidual may make wise choices in the 
conduct of his life. 

A comprehensive guidance service in 
secondary schools includes the following 
six points: (1) individual inventory, 
(2) occupational information, (3) coun- 
seling, (4) training opportunities, (5) 
placement, (6) follow-up. 

One of the most important phases of 
the activities of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service is in connec- 
tion with the State Departments of Educa- 
tion. Cooperation with the states is 
offered by means of assistance in general 
problems through correspondence and field 
service. Studies, research, and publica- 
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tions are undertaken for the purpose of 
assistance, whether or not the state has 
officially set up a Department of Guidance. 

National occupation trends present a 
very intricate problem. Through the 
material available from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, attention is given this 
question. 

Follow-up concerns this Service as a 
matter of research and publication to an 
increasing extent in the immediate future. 
New publications, material now in press, 
and a review of studies and research car- 
ried on during the year concluded Mr. 
Brewster's informative and interesting 
presentation. 

Shirley A. Hamrin, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
spoke on “‘The School's Opportunities to 
Aid Youth in Occupational Adjustment.” 
Dr. Hamrin stressed the school’s oppor- 
tunities and also the school’s responsibili- 
ties. The test of education, he said, is in 
the difference it makes in personal living, 
social relationships, vocational adjust- 
ment, and in leisure time. The school is 
the logical center to begin the task of 
occupational adjustment, which is a long- 
time process. Schools can aid in organ- 
izing and giving leadership to other 
agencies. 

Aiding youngsters to think of them- 
selves as potential workers means that 
when a boy or girl leaves high school, he 
or she should have a clear-cut picture of 
himself in terms of ability, interests, per- 
sonality, and should be thinking of the 
person he may become. This means first 
of all a somewhat different record system, 
the use of tests and questionnaires, a long- 
time and a cross-sectional view, and the 
use of try-out and exploratory experiences. 

The schools must give pupils a more 
realistic picture of the occupational world 
in which they will live. In this connec- 
tion Dr. Hamrin discussed a school coun- 
seling program (which follows naturally 
from the preliminary work mentioned 
before), cooperative education (utilizing 


community facilities in connection with 
school work), placement facilities (since 
girls and boys ‘‘don’t graduate until 
youngsters are placed’’), and a follow-up 
program. Dr. Hamrin’s address was fol- 
lowed by lively discussion from the floor. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


A. H. Edgerton, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
sided at the second session. Dr. Edgerton 
set the key-note for this session in his intro- 
ductory remarks: that guidance is neces- 
sary to take care of individual differences; 
that 91 per cent of high school students, 
according to a 1939 report, were preparing 
for college while only 23 per cent actually 
went to college; that the time has come 
to help persons to see straight when con- 
ditions around us are so confusing; that 
we are in the throes of changes which are 
just beginning the most complete reorgani- 
zation of education yet seen; that of 
172,000 persons who failed on the job 
(and these figures were taken from pay- 
rolls), 79 per cent of the failures were on 
account of social defects. 

George E. Axtelle, Associate Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
spoke on ‘‘Cultural Conflicts in American 
Life and the Indication in Guidance."’ 
Dr. Axtelle’s address centered on the in- 
fluence of the technological changes in 
industry on the life of the community. 
In 1870 there were 500 occupations listed, 
while in 1940 there are 17,000 different 
types of work or occupations. The major 
part of the address was concerned with 
outstanding industries of the United 
States, with their corresponding influence 
on people in the home, in the economic 
set-up, in politics, in recreation. The in- 
fluence of the foreign situation on the 
United States was stressed in the conclu- 
sion. 

The next speaker was Robert K. Burns, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, who 
discussed ‘‘Employment Opportunities and 
Youth."" The problem of where and how 
to find the new places in new occupations 
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due to the technological changes was the 
theme of Mr. Burns’s address. He stated 
that at present there were 76,000 young 
people out of school and out of work in 
Wisconsin. 

The four general types or division of 
work which Mr. Burns discussed were: 
the professions, business, trades, govern- 
ment jobs. 

Regarding the professions, Mr. Burns 
stated that opportunities in some were 
good, some just hold their own, and others 
were not making the grade; that there 
were opportunities in the professions only 
for superior people; that one-half of the 
students in law schools will not complete 
the course. 

In the business field there are now 
10,000,000 employed in jobs that did not 
exist thirty-five years ago. Regarding the 
trades: 75 per cent of our young people 
are preparing for white collar jobs and 
only 40 per cent are used in this field. He 
also mentioned that 60 per cent of jobs are 
secured for young people through friends 
or relatives. 

On the whole, Mr. Burns's contribution 
to the session was highly commendable. 
His view for the future employment of 
young people was optimistic but also very 
practical. Questions and discussion from 
the floor followed, under the leadership of 
Robert W. Tarbell, Faculty Counselor of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School.—An- 
THONY J. SCHOLTER 


Guidance and Adult Education 


Edwin A. Lee, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presided at the sessions devoted to voca- 
tional guidance at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, which met in New York City, 
May 20-23. Significant phases of voca- 


tional guidance and placement of adults 
were presented by the following: Jerome 
H. Bentley, Program Director, New York , 
City YMCA; J. Edward Mayman, Direc- 





tor of Guidance, Division of Vocational 
Schools, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; W. H. Stead, Assistant Director in 
Charge, Employment Service Division, 
Social Security Board; M. R. Trabue, 
Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College; Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; David 
E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore; Charles H. Judd, National 
Youth Administration; Howard M. Bell, 
American Youth Commission; Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Donald S. Bridgman, Personnel 
Director, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 





Events in Washington 





Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Orrice or Epucation 


The First National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance was held at the U. S. Office 
of Education on May 9g, 10, and 11, 1940. 
Commissioner Studebaker and J. C. Wright 
opened the conference which was attended 
by the following state supervisors: W. T. 
Markham of Kansas, Dana M. Cotton of 
Maine, R. Floyd Cromwell of Maryland, 
Carl M. Horn of Michigan, George P. 
Haley of Massachusetts, Frederick C. 
Seamster of Missouri, S. Marion Justice of 
North Carolina, and Winston Riley, Jr., of 
Puerto Rico. These supervisors outlined 
the programs and practices in guidance in 
their respective states, after which the 
conference was given over to the discussion 
of questions concerning federal and state 
relationships in the guidance service, indi- 
vidual inventories, occupational informa- 
tion, placement and follow-up activities, 
public relations, training programs, and 
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the initiating of working programs of 
guidance in various types of communities. 
The discussion of problems of mutual in- 
terest was a feature of the conference at 
which the newly appointed state super- 
visors met officially for the first time. 
Others actively participating in the con- 
ference included George H. Fern of Michi- 
gan, George E. Hutcherson of New York, 
Lloyd A. LeZotte and Manuel Hernandez 
of Puerto Rico, John J. Seidel of Maryland, 
and the staff of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Socrat Security Boarp 


Many of the state employment services 
conducted special programs in June in con- 
nection with school graduations. Efforts 
were made to inform the graduates of the 
junior counseling and placement services 
available through the Employment Ser- 
vice. Youth leaving school were urged to 
register at their local employment offices. 
In some communities all school graduates 
were registered and classified. 


U. S. Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau 


Anticipating a call for many more indus- 
trial women workers as a result of the de- 
fense program, the Women’s Bureau has 
just issued a bulletin on ‘‘Effective Indus- 
trial Use of Women in the Defense Pro- 
gram.’ Work in which women excel is 
listed as follows: inspection of castings, 
machinings, and finished parts; operation 
of small machines finishing or assembling 
small parts; operation of large machines 
when lifting devices are used—in general, 
work requiring skill but little strength 
either in handling parts or setting up 
machinery. 

The bulletin warns that women are more 
affected than men by such poisons as ben- 
zine, carbon disulphide, TNT, and silica 
dust. It is important that seats be pro- 
vided for women workers, and their effi- 
ciency is best maintained by avoiding over- 


time work and giving them a day and a 
half or two days of rest out of seven. The 
bulletin also points out that girls may re- 
quire more extensive training than boys 
for a new job, because they have not the 
same opportunity in vocational schools to 
obtain a general mechanical training and 
background. 


Florida’s Diversified Cooperative 
Training 

Boys and girls in Florida are not only 
thinking seriously about the occupations 
they wish to follow but they are also 
given the opportunity to get vocational 
experience while still in school, through 
the facilities of the program described in 
Occupations (March, 1940) by C. E. 
Rakestraw. 

The Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion has organized a Federation of Diversi- 
fied Cooperative Training Clubs. The 
Federation consists of local DCT Clubs. 
To encourage the members and to train 
them for leadership, the State Federation 
has sponsored state-wide contests in essays, 
parliamentary drill, student achievement; 
and for the coordinators, an achievement 
contest. 

A state-wide convention was held re- 
cently and the following prizes announced: 
Coordinator Achievement, First Prize, 
C. O. Patch, Avon Park; Second Prize, 
H. F. Thompson, St. Augustine. Student 
Achievement, First Prize, Lois Dingman, 
Daytona Beach. Essay, First Prize, Sec- 
ond Year Co-op Student, Alice Wheeler, 
Fort Lauderdale; First Prize, First Year 
Co-op Student, Marjorie Wightman, Sara- 
sota. 

Alice Wheeler, writing on ‘‘Selection of 
a Life Occupation,"’ stressed the necessity 
of beginning early to think seriously of 
the future occupation. The student should 
choose work that he will enjoy and for 
which he has natural aptitude. The 
physical and mental requirements must 
also be considered and the cost of training. 
The present working conditions and future 
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trends of the occupation should not be 
overlooked. 

‘What an Employer Wants in an Em- 
ployee’” was the subject of Marjorie 
Wightman’s prize-winning essay. Some 
of the qualities demanded are honesty, 
industry, ambition, courtesy, the ability 
to think clearly and to inspire confidence. 
The employee must also be well groomed 
and give evidence of sufficient knowledge 
of the business to be eligible for promo- 
tion. 

Although the DCT Clubs have been in 
operation for only one year Robert Dolley, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, reports that the results have 
been gratifying both in the local clubs and 
at the state convention. 


New Zealand Conference 


A conference was scheduled to be held 
September 5 and 6 at Canterbury Univer- 
sity College, Christchurch. Of particular 
interest was a report concerned with the 
future development of vocational guidance 
in New Zealand and a request from the 
Board of Education that the possibility of 
issuing careers booklets be considered. A 
brief careers study is included in each issue 
of the monthly bulletin issued by the 
Association. The most recent one re- 
ceived is a study of *“The Optician.”’ 





News Briefs 


‘Education for the Common Defense,”’ 
the general theme for American Education 
Week, November 10-16, 1940, is of special 
interest to counselors and vocational 
teachers who will want to participate in 
the program for Wednesday, November 13, 
which stresses ‘‘Developing Human Re- 


“sources.” 


At the New York World’s Fair, occupa- 
tional information was graphically pre- 
sented through Youth Occupational Trips > 
conducted twice daily by the New York 


City NYA. The regularly scheduled trips 
included the electrical worker, the baker, 
nursing and public health, the printer, the 
business machine operator, the artist and 
designer, the automobile mechanic, the 
farmer, the aviation worker, and the 
needle trades worker. Booklets were pro- 
vided giving occupational information and 
supervisors gave a running commentary on 
the occupations visited. 


The Tri-State Conference on Pupil Per- 
sonnel—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan—is 
issuing a bulletin at regular intervals, in 
which the membership and other persons 
interested in problems of pupil personnel 
will express their views, present their 
problems, and discuss pupil adjustments. 


The fact that occupational life intrudes 
itself into politics, or perhaps politics into 
occupational life, is shown by the space 
in the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms devoted to the problems and wel- 
fare of farmers, industrial workers, and 
others. The Republican platform devotes 
approximately 46 per cent of its space to 
occupational topics and the Democratic 
platform, 60 per cent. The Socialist plat- 
form, of course, is well above 60, nearly 80. 

Apparently the voters in November are 
counseled to help solve the vocational 
problems of the population by means of 
the ballot. This is a kind of social aim in 
the field of vocational guidance. 


Business men cross-questioned at the 
New Frontiers Symposium held May 7-9 
at the University of Rochester (N. Y.) 
asked that young men they hired be better 
grounded in industrial fundamentals, have 
more actual contact with the business 
world, and be taught more straight think- 
ing. The industrialists in attendance pre- 
dicted for industry new horizons of re- 
covery and employment through tech- 
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nological developments, which offered 
great opportunities for youth. Members 
of the symposium included executives and 
employment specialists in industry, college 
vocational guidance officers, representa- 
tives of the service professions, university 
undergraduates, and recent alumni. Owen 
D. Young, former Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company, was Chairman 
of the Advisory Council which cooperated 
with the University in planning the con- 
ference. 
s 8 8 


Case conferences, round-table discus- 
sions, and laboratory demonstrations were 
featured at the guidance conference held 
April 12 and 13 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The committee in 
charge included Roy N. Anderson, Ruth 
M. Strang, and Percival M. Symonds, 
Chairman. 


In the last three years more than a 
hundred selected students of Ohio State 
University have served as junior coun- 
selors at the Columbus Counseling Bureau 
as part of their training for guidance and 
personnel work. During the first month 
of his interneship the student counselor 
studies the purposes of the Bureau, the 
procedures, forms, and tests used; becomes 
acquainted with the community cooperat- 
ing agencies; and increases his knowledge 
of occupations by means of factory visits. 
After this preliminary training, he is per- 
mitted to begin actual counseling. Super- 
vision is provided by means of weekly case 
conferences attended by staff members, 
representatives of community agencies, and 
visitors interested in the activities of the 
Bureau; and frequent individual ccnfer- 
ences with a regular member of the staff. 
Students who have had this opportunity 
agree that it was one of the most valuable 
experiences received in their University 
work. At the present time the Columbus 
Counseling Bureau is under the direction 
of Don D. Prosser. 


Adjustment Institute of Pittsburgh 


Research in the general field of medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, and sociology is 
included in the fall program of the Adjust- 
ment Institute of Pittsburgh. The Insti- 
tute is organized for research and demon- 
stration in the field of mental-emotional 
adjustment and allied education. It con- 
sists of a group of associated specialists 
and administrators in the areas underlying 
adjustment, representing the five colleges 
and universities of Pittsburgh, the public 
and parochial schools, the Neuropsychi- 
atric Society of Pittsburgh, the Child 
Guidance Center, and the Pittsburgh Per- 
sonnel Association. Administered by the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, it is 
under grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, with subsidies from the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. The direc- 
tor is Harold L. Holbrook. 





Occupational Files 
(Continued from page 40) 

Material in the files has been widely 
used. The vocational counselor frequently 
lends material before or after an interview 
to assist the student in deciding upon a 
career. The instructor in commercial 
geography found his students curious 
about types of occupations and allowed 
them to develop individual projects on 
specific occupational interests. These stu- 
dents have found the files invaluable in 
that they could rely on the authenticity of 
any reference listed in Occupational Index. 
In several cases, skill in evaluating other 
material has resulted from practice in 
checking against the filed references. Fol- 
lowing a critical survey by the instructor 
these projects will be turned over to the 
students’ Vocational Reference group for 
use in their library of occupational infor- 
mation. 

The students hope to make the project 
sufficiently noteworthy to justify a request 
to the Board of Education for a complete 
set of occupational pamphlets. 
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Who’s Who and Where 





W. Carson Ryan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Education, 
University of North Carolina, succeeding 
Hart R. Douctass who has taken a similar 
post at the University of Colorado. Dr. 
Ryan was formerly Director of Education, 
U. S. Indian Service; President of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association; editor of 
its journal, Progressive Education. He has 
also been associated with the Common- 
wealth Fund and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Harry A. Jacer, Chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, gave courses in 
the summer sessions at North Carolina 
State College, University of North Caro- 
lina, and George Washington University 
in the field of guidance. 


Marcuerite W. Zapoeon, Specialist in 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, gave a two weeks’ intensive course 
during June, in occupational field visiting 
for a small group of Maryland teachers in 
cooperation with FLoyp Cromwe i, Mary- 
land supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, at the University 
of Maryland. 


Eucente A. Leonarp, Consultant in the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
gave three courses in the summer session of 
Catholic University of America, in the 
field of guidance and occupational informa- 
tion. Dr. Leonard has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Professor in Educa- 
tion at Catholic University of America, be- 
ginning in September. 


Royce E. Brewster, Field Specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 





North Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Florida, where guidance and guidance pro- 
grams were discussed in conference with 
city school officials and members of the 
state departments. He also conducted a 
course in Functions and Objectives of the 
Guidance Program under the auspices of 
the University of Florida Summer School 
of Trade and Industrial Education at Day- 
tona Beach. 


Grace E. Larecer, Assistant in Gui- 
dance, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was on leave during the 
spring months to do special work in the 
office of Gzorce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. Miss Laleger 
cooperated with a special committee in the 
revision of the New York State Social 
Science syllabus, in the preparation of 
guidance materials to accompany the 
syllabus. 


Warren K. Layton, Director, Division 
of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public 
Schools, is in charge of the selection, regis- 
tration, and placement of trainees in his 
area, for the Vocational Education Pro- 
gram for National Defense. 


FraNKk.in R. Zeran, 1940 Chairman of 
Committee on Vocational Guidance for 
Kiwanis, has been appointed Specialist in 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Zeran was formerly Director of Testing 
and Guidance, Manitowoc (Wisconsin) 
Public Schools. 


Crarence W. Faixor, formerly Director, 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Ser- 
vice, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois, is now Director of 
Guidance, Board of Education, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Artour M. WELLINGTON is the new 


Service of the U. S. Office of Education, has . assistant Dean of Men, Ohio State Univer- 
recently visited nine cities in the states of 


sity. 














Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—XI 





Distributor—V ocational Guidance Fiims, 
Inc., Old Colony Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
produced a series of vocational guidance 
films called Your Life Work. They are 
16mm. sound motion pictures, and each film 
sells for $50 for each 4oo feet, less 10 per 
cent discount to schools. 


Films are available through rental from many state 
film libraries. All films are distributed through 
motion-picture-projector salesmen. Previews will 
arranged on request. For additional information 
write to Carl F. Mahnke, President, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Earle W. Carder is supervisor of the eastern 
office at 330 West 42nd Street, New York City, and 
another office is located at 7214 North Ashland, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur P. Twogood, Associate Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, Iowa State College, in consultation 
with other authorities, has devoted eight years of 
special research in preparing the Your Life Work 
series. The films available are described below. 
Additional films to be released within a few months 
include such subjects as drafting, forestry, retail sell- 
ing, accountancy, and others. Guides requiring no 
vocational research by the teacher, a textbook and 
analysis sheet to be filled out by the student after 
viewing each film, are available. 


GENERAL 


Finding Your Life Work—800 feet, double 
reel, released April 1, 1940. 


This film opens with an attractive picture of a man 
fishing, stressing the fact that experienced fishermen 
are particular about their baits. In getting a job, the 
baits required are personality, training, and experi- 
ence. The followin ints are discussed in both 
sound and picture: (H Fou must know yourself. (2) 
Obtain a broad view of various vocations. (3) How 
the various departments of the school contribute to 
preparing boys and girls for their life work. (4) The 
importance of excellent coordination of mind and 
body in performing one’s life work properly. (5) 
Building your life on a carefully planned foundation. 
(6) Opportunities available to make a living ane lead 
a happy life. 


JouRNALISM 


Journalism—4oo feet, 1 reel, released 


April 1, 1940. 


It opens with dramatic scenes depicting the varied 
life of a newspaper reporter. The film then portrays 


his work in many specialized capacities including 
drama, finance, society, sports, and others. It con- 
tinues with: feature writing, its requirements and pos- 
sibilities; the work of the editorial writer; syndicate 
writing; the personal qualifications, mental and 
physical, which various types of journalism require. 
A careful presentation of the educational preparation 
for journalism. 


Rapio AND TELEVISION 


Radio and Television—goo feet, 1 reel, 
released April 1, 1940. 


It begins with a series of dissolves showing wireless 
set of hand key and sounder type, terminal station, 
etc. The development of radio to its present impor- 
tance is sketched. It also includes the application of 
radio principles outside the broadcast field, public 
address systems, radio principles utilized in sound 
movies, television an adaptation of the radio, radio 
manufacturing, radio operator, and others. High 
school preparation necessary for entrance into the 
field of radio is clearly explained. 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Automotive Service—4oo feet, 1 reel, re- 
leased September 1, 1940. 


Shows' the importance of correct and careful servic- 
ing of automobiles, explaining that accidents have 
been traced to faulty repairs. Much training can be 
secured in smaller shops and in vocational schools and 
night schools. Views of modern servicing equipment 
are shown with boys being instructed in the various 
operations. The coordination of many parts of an 
automobile is shown. A good mechanic must be a 
machinist, with some knowledge of electricity. 


United States Film Service 


The activities of the United States Film 
Service, Washington, D. C. (see Occupa- 
tions, April, 1940, p. 551), were discon- 
tinued on June 29, 1940, due to failure in 
obtaining an appropriation. Film prints 
handled by that agency have been trans- 
ferred for continued distribution. The 
May, 1940, Directory was the last issued 
by the Film Service. Copies are available 
through the United States Information 
Service, Harriet Root, Chief, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + 


“ 


. By Various Contributors 








LIVING YOUR LIFE. By Claude C. 
Crawford, Ethel G. Cooley, and C. C. 
Trillingham. New York, D.C. Heath & 
Company, 1940. Pp. 450. $1.56. 

The authors of Living Your Life have de- 
signed this book as a high school text for 
group guidance and orientation courses and 

ave written with a spontaneity of style 
and a clarity of purpose which is refresh- 
ing and stimulating. So many books have 
been published in this area that the need 
of another might be seriously questioned 
unless justified by the proffering of new 
techniques in tackling the problems of 
self-motivation and self-education. The 
writers have approached these problems on 
the basis of needs which students have in 
social, home, and school situations, and 
activities are suggested which stimulate 
self-expression and lead to personal growth. 
Because of this the book has a very definite 
place in the group guidance field. 

Living Your Life represents the work of 
many teachers and yee in Southern 
California. A merger of the combined 
materials from orientation courses taught 
by Los Angeles County teachers and of 
original work pursued by one of the 
authors, resulted in a proposed outline for 
publication which was submitted to repre- 
sentative educators forsuggestionsand criti- 
cisms. A mimeographed edition was then 
prepared and used experimentally in thirty 
schools. The authors—one, a professor of 
education at the University of Southern 
California; another, a teacher in Fullerton 
High School; and the third, assistant 


£ounty superintendent of schools in Los 
Angeles County—brought the profes- 
sional, the practical, and the supervisory 
points of view to the coordinating and 
editing of the material in its final form. 
One of the objectives of the book as , 
stated in the preface is, “to assist in pre- 


paring students to live effectively in rela- 
tion to self, school, home and commun- 
ity." In terms of this objective the four- 
teen chapters—School, Study, Leadership, 
Personality, Etiquette, Bad Habits, Dates, 
Home, Citizenship, Vocation, Money, 
Health, Safety, and Leisure—have been 
based on the premise that high school 
students have perplexing questions in these 
areas, which are of vital importance to 
them as adolescents. Each chapter is di- 
vided into several problems, all of which 
are accompanied by a small amount of 
reading material and suggestions of things 
for pupils to do, to decide, to observe, to 
interview, and to read. 

In addition to the supplementary read- 
ing following each problem, selected refer- 
ences appear at the end of each chapter. 
The references, prepared by several indi- 
viduals, vary in quality but in most in- 
stances they are adequate. 

The breezy informality of the readin 
material, the numerous cartoons and half- 
tones, and the suggestive technique of 
problem approach make this an interesting 
and usable text which will be welcomed by 
students and classroom teachers.—Lzo F. 
Smita, Educational Research Committee, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 


Cw 


HOW TO COUNSEL STUDENTS. By 
E. G. Williamson. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 562. $3.75. 
How to Counsel Students is referred to as 
‘*A Manual of Techniques for Clinical 
Counselors.’’ This text, the most preten- 
tious book from this prolific author, is 
bound to be useful in courses on high 
school and college counseling, or as a 
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reference book for advisers of students. 
There are seven parts: (1) Outline of 
Clinical Techniques, (2) Personality Prob- 
lems, (3.) Problems of Educational Orienta- 
tion and Achievement, (4) Problems of Oc- 
cupational Orientation, (5) Financial 
Problems, (6) Health Problems, and (7) 
Needed Investigations. 

Nearly any book in this field is likely to 
impress different readers either as repetitive 
and obvious, at least in parts, or seriously 
lacking in scientific refinements and critical 
analysis. This book is no exception, in 
spite of many good summaries and a fairly 
complete outline of existing research and 
counseling practices. It has a somewhat 
monotonous outline which is repeated for 
nearly every chapter, starting with a de- 
scription and then going to incidence, 
causes, analysis and diagnosis, counseling 
techniques, and prevention. This becomes 
somewhat artificial in the chapter on 
““Overachievement’’ which shows that 
some students are producing in academic 
fields far more than their intelligence scores 
would suggest. The subject of motivation 
is leant in several places, and yet there 
is practically nothing beyond the material 
to be found in an elementary text on psy- 
chology. 

The problem of personality is discussed 
quite adequately from the viewpoint of 
mental hygiene, that is, the emotional sta- 
bility of the individual at work and on the 
campus; but the matter of the attractive- 
ness of the individual as a social being, 
interested in future employment, seems to 
be neglected. 

Mr. Williamson takes a wholesome atti- 
tude toward most of the personality tests 
which he regards as being in the research 
stage of development, but he leans toward 
attitude measures and adjustment indices 
equally hard to evaluate. He has rela- 
tively little to say on rating scales which 
are still used in many places with all their 
drawbacks; and strongly endorses the 
cumulative record, at least through high 
school and college. He does not indicate 
how it can be established without consid- 
erable expense in keeping it up to date and 
usefully available to a counselor. Cumu- 
lative records are usually available in pro- 
portion to the integrity and available time 
of office clerks and previous advising 





agents. Further, cumulative records and 
personnel questionnaires cannot be taken at 
their face value; they must be nen 
by one who is equipped. Only rarely has 
there been in our estimation the combina- 
tion of effective high school and college 
records for the same individual throughout 
the eight-year period, together with a 
pone. who is trained to interpret the 
data. 

The chief problems of educational ad- 
justment are considered by the author to 
be selection and motivation. He feels that 
we have overemphasized the former and 
neglected the latter. Altogether, this re- 
viewer feels that the book has been rather 
hastily prepared, but that perhaps there 
is no better volume available at the present 
time for counselors who wish to get an 
all around perspective.—Epwarp S. Jonzs, 
Director, Personnel Research, University of 


Buffalo. 
Cw 


THE LAW AND WOMEN'S WORK. 4 
Contribution to the Study of the Status of 
Women. International Labor Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. Studies and Reports, 
Series I (Employment of Women and 
Children), No. 4. Pp. 590. $3.00. 

Although compiled but a few short 
months ago one wonders what changes in 
the administration of the laws described 
in this volume have already taken place, 
how much ground has been lost by women 
workers. Perhaps this volume is already, 
in large part, not a report of the present 
but a record of the past. However, there 
is no question of its being proof of what 
can be accomplished by international co- 
operation. 

This volume covers the whole field of 
labor legislation for women. Each chap- 
ter gives a general survey of the subject 
with which it deals, abstracts of the rele- 
vant provisions contained in international 
Conventions and Recommendations, if any 
exist, applying specifically to women, and 
summarizes, country by country, the laws 
and regulations in force in 1939. 

In specialized administration of labor 
laws for women, the United States has led 
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the way with the Women’s Bureau in the 
U. S. Department of Labor, and with 
similar units in several states. In Europe 
this work is less centralized and less 
specialized. 

This study shows that the fundamental 
purpose of most special legislation con- 
cerning the employment of women is the 

otection of maternity, to preserve the 
health of the aap woman so that she 
may have strong children and the energy 
necessary tocare for them. Laws limiting 
hours of work, prohibiting night work, 
prohibiting too heavy loads or the han- 
dling of dangerous substances, all were, in 
the he instance, directed toward ensuring 
the well-being of later generations, as were 
the laws directly providing for maternity 
protection. Another type of law deals 
with the right to gainful employment, re- 
stricting women’s entrance into the labor 
market or _spemnaneny to women an op- 
portunity to compete for employment, or 
designed to increase women's opportuni- 
ties of earning a living by giving them a 
special claim to certain types of employ- 
ment. 

Of particular interest to counselors are 
the two chapters on the legal position of 
women as professional workers and on the 
bearing of the civil and political status of 
women on the status of women as workers. 
Here the question is one more of tradition 
and public attitude than of legislation, 
although the latter is far from unimportant 
as, for example, in opening civil service 
posts to women, regulating retention of 

sition after marriage, etc. Such legis- 
ation is carefully summarized country by 
country. 

One conclusion drawn from the vast 
quantity of material provided in the study 
is that there is a definite tendency toward 
the assimilation of the legal status of men 
and women in the same occupational 


oups. 
Teachers of labor problems, counselors, 
and all persons interested, not only in the 


_problem of the working woman, but in 


economic trends, will find this study an 
invaluable source for accurate facts on 
labor legislation for women throughout 
the world.—Cuasz Gornc Woopxouse, 
Director, Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations. . 
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in Just 100 Occupations ? 


Each of these major fields of 
work is covered in one of the 100 
Occupational Outlines in. . . 


AMERICA’S MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 


Each Outline Cloose-leaf for 
classroom convenience) is packed 
with up-to-date facts, simply 
written, vividly illustrated, and 
accompanied by a timely list of 
references. 


Each Outline contains the in- 


formation which every counselor 
and job-seeker must have about: 





—Trends in the field 

—Number of workers 
—Working conditions, wages 
—Educational requirements 
—Job descriptions 

—When hiring is done 

—Ways of entering the field 
—Op portunities for advancement 


The complete set of 100 Out- 
lines, plus an invaluable Sum- 
marizing Chart, a Reader’s Man- 
ual, an Instructor's Manual and 
a handsome, durable loose-leaf 
binder— 


ONLY $9.75 
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TRAINING FOR THE JOB: Vocational 
Education for Adults. By Frank Ernest Hill. 
New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1940. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


This little book is primarily a study 
dealing with work training programs in 
operation in the United States at the 
present time for adults, and the people for 
whom such training is given. ‘‘Adults’’ 
for purposes of this study are those men 
and women, whether sixteen or sixty, who 
are ‘through with school.” 

The material is presented, first as a pre- 
liminary over-view of vocational training 
programs in vocational schools, oppor- 
tunity schools, technical institutes, schools 
conducted by certain large corporations 
and stores for their employees, training 
programs by semi-public organizations, 
and finally the vocational training pro- 
grams of various offices and agencies of 
states and Federal Government. The study 
next makes critical analysis of certain 
selected parts of training programs in 
operation. Along with the analyses of 
training being given, needs are developed 
from studies of employed and unemployed 
out-of-school people. Considerable em- 
phasis is given to the need for guidance. 

The two most outstanding conclusions 
developed in the study are—First, the lack 
of harmony and integration between exist- 
ing work-training programs or between 
the various agencies doing such work. 
Second, the vast need for = Fn vocational 
training in contrast to such vocational 
training being given. 

At the conclusion of the study the author 
proposes the formation of a vocational 
education council, either as a creation of 
the American Vocational Association or of 
a group of vocational organizations. The 
work of the council would be to focus 
attention on adult training problems, give 
administrators facts and arguments with 
which to undertake constructive action, 
and unite the nation’s vocational leaders 
in affirmation of national and local poli- 
cies. 

The study provides a logical develop- 
ment of some of the outstanding problems 
of vocational training. The book is in- 
terestingly written in popular rather than 
technical style, and should be read with 
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By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that in- 
volves character. The method is adequately de- 
veloped in this book for the first time. Helps to 
the homeroom teacher for each case include: 
statement of the objectives, references, discussion 
of principal issues involved, summary of the 
course of the discussion and conclusion, and tim- 
ing and motivation of the case. List price, $1.55. 
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Common Problems 
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By Richard D. Allen 
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is present environment, his studies, and his 
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tives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, and timing and 
motivation of the problem. _ List price, $1.95. 
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profit by school administrators and every- 
one else concerned with vocational educa- 
tion.—R. S. Orr, Research Specialist, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. 
Gwo 

TRENDS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK. By Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth 
Strang, and Margaret McKim. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 787, 
1940. Pp. 110. $1.80. 

This volume is concerned primarily with 
the phases of student personnel which are 
performed by Deans of Women and Deans 
of Girls. The purpose of the survey was 
to secure objective evidence relative to re- 
curring statements and questions which 
have recently troubled the peaceful waters 
of ‘‘deaning.’’ Is the position slated for 
oblivion? Have the functions of deans 
been modified, curtailed, or expanded 
during the past decade? What is their 
relation to other personnel officers? Are 
they adding to their staffs or being re- 


placed or rivaled by another type of 
worker? 

The survey was conducted in 1936 
mainly by a questionnaire, and the nelle 
are presented in comparison with the find- 
ings of a similar survey made in 1926 and 
published in 1929. Failure to include the 

uestionnaire handicaps the reader in 
Eoemiaien the value of the authors’ in- 
terpretations. Organization and presen- 
tation of the findings seem to this re- 
viewer to be an improvement on the same 
features of the earlier surveys made under 
the same auspices. 

Conclusions relative to the questions 
contained in the Introduction should be 
very comforting to those who may have 
been apprehensive as to the future of the 
“‘deanship.’’ Perhaps the most encourag- 
ing are: (1) There were no indications 
that the position was on the down grade, 
while increasing popularity was apparent. 
(2) Expansion +4 functions with a corre- 
sponding expansion in subordinate staff 
members was indicated. (3) Teaching 
was a universal function, with a slight 


i Vy ritten with a spontaneity of style and a clarity 
of purpose which is refreshing and stimulating.” 
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tendency to decrease the load. (4) Deans’ 
responsibilities have increased in housing; 
in educational, financial, and personal 
counseling; in activities and committee 
work; they have decreased in vocational 
counseling and placement. 

In general, the survey verifies the find- 
ings of previous studies, and tends to 
confirm the assumption that the time has 
come to differentiate the functions which 
can best be allocated to deans from those 
which can best be performed by other 
personnel officers—ANNa Y. Reep. 


Cw 


THE ART OF COUNSELING. By Rollo 
May. Nashville, Tennessee, Cokesbury 
Press, 1939. Pp. 247. $2.00. 

Counseling as an art, yet achieved by 
objective means, is the conception set forth 
by the author. Numerous problem cases 
and solutions to illustrate techniques of the 
good counselor are presented. The prac- 
tical suggestions fall short in that they are 
too subjective. ‘“The most useful function 
of the counselor is to lay all the construc- 
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tive alternatives before the counselee” 
(p. 153). Most counselors object to such 
a generality. 

Ideas for counseling are suggested, but 
for the most part they are truisms which 
the average untrained individual has gar- 
nered from experience. Empathy, which 
the author p 2 sm as ‘“‘a feeling into 
another personality’’ (p. 75), is the nucleus 
of all the constructive counseling sugges- 
tions. However, the author's recipes for 
achieving empathy are rather inconsistent. 
Written between the lines is an attempt to 
moralize which tends to detract from the 
value of the recommendations. 

The Art of Counseling is interesting and 
useful as subjective material, but it con- 
tains little of objective or permanent value 
for the experienced counselor.—Lots Bet- 
LINGER, Counselor, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Cw 


DO YOU WANT TO BECOME A DOC- 
TOR? By Morris Fishbein, M.D. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1939. Pp. 
176. $1.50. 

Dr. Fishbein has contributed a very 
thorough and practical study which is a 
most welcome addition to the library on 
vocational problems as related to the 
medical field. It is an extremely able pres- 
entation of the material by a man who 
has enjoyed years of medical and journal- 
istic experience. 

Secondary school students by referring 
to this text will be able to find full infor- 
mation as to the requirements of training 
for the medical profession, aids in the 
choice of a medical school, and the courses 
of study which should be followed. For 
all youth interested in the medical field 
this book will be extremely helpful in 
giving a clear picture of present medical 
practices, of the rigid preparation required, 
of vocational opportunities, of the per- 
sonal obligations demanded, and of the 
cost of a medical education. 

In addition to presenting material on the 
beginning practice, Dr. Fishbein gives his 
views of the future of the medical profes- 
sion and closes with a final chapter in 
which he tells of the contribution of medi- 
cine to public welfare-—Dana M. Corton, 
Director of Guidance, Winchester, Mass. 
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As We Explore New Frontiers 


OWEN D. YOUNG 


Chairman, American Youth Commission 


* “Whether we shall have new fron- 
tiers at all, whether they shall be large 
or small, grand or petty, will depend 
on the spirit of the men now young who 
must make them,” says Owen D. 
Young in this article, which is taken 
with Mr. Young's permission from an 
address delivered in May at the 
University of Rochester Conference on 
New Frontiers in American Life. 





suspect that the problem of new 

frontiers began with the exit from the 
Garden of Eden. It will continue to the 
millenium, or until that last survivor of 
man, who, being too conservative to ad- 
just himself to new conditions, shall, like 
the dinosaur, have passed away. The very 
mention of new frontiers causes old men 
to grunt with contempt and young men 
to glow with hope. It challenges the 
common sense and the mobility of the 
middle-aged who are in power. It excites 
the dreamer and nettles the man who 
would be let alone. The mastery of every 
new frontier is a tug of war in which 
‘economics, politics, and religion, and all 
their respective subsidiary allies have a 
hold on the rope. It will be settled from 
moment to moment as the rope comes in 
equilibrium between these contending 


forces. Looking backward, we can see that” 


rope with its sinuous curves, stretching 
across the ages to the dawn of history. 
Looking forward, we can see endless coils 
of rope waiting to be unwound and put into 
play in the years ahead. 

Coercion is more threatening everywhere 
today and more dangerous than in any re- 
cent time. The continents of Europe and 
Asia are under the coercion of armed forces, 
with the voices of individuals and of 
neutral nations everywhere in those lands 
stilled by threats of shooting squads. In 
this country, the coercion of pressure 
groups on men and institutions, not ex- 
cepting the pressure on and by the govern- 
ment itself, threatens impartial investiga- 
tions and uncolored statements of results. 
Institutions, and what is worse, indi- 
viduals, feel the menacing pressure of gov- 
ernmental potentialities even more than 
acts in areas in which such constraint has 
never gone before. The recent overwhelm- 
ing vote in the House of Representatives 
in favor of an appeal to the courts from 
acts of bureaucratic government organiza- 
tions is striking testimony of the resent- 
ment which the people feel and the 
danger which they sense. They are will- 
ing to risk the delay necessarily involved 
in litigation in order to escape, not so 
much the acts as the potentials of unre- 
strained power. We need to beware of 
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coercion if we will lay truly our new 
frontiers. 

It is no easy or comfortable task to make 
this exploration. First, we must take in- 
ventory and evaluate what we have in the 
old frontiers, many of which not so long 
ago were new. We must not fear to defend 
the value of what is sound and usable. 
We must not fear to mark down or throw 
away what is obsolete or what experience 
has proved to be unworkable. We shall 
have to discard both cost and market in 
that inventory because the former is 
colored with the past and the latter is 
smeared with the emotions of the present. 
Next, we shall have to look at new busi- 
ness and reflect our confidence in its future. 
I hope we shall find that the work of the 
United States of America in its search for 
human welfare has only just begun. 
‘But,’ you say, “‘now you are permitting 
wishful thinking to anticipate study.”’ 
Yes, I know. I mention it only because 
next to coercion, I fear depression of spirit 
in its effect on our search for new frontiers. 
A kind of hopelessness seems to pervade 
the air we breathe. Old men say the 
golden age is gone. Young men say after 
longer educational preparations, they can't 
get a job and so earn enough to support a 
wife and family; that they are shut out 
from becoming respected and respectable 
members of the society in which they must 
live. Politicians say, business for service 
and not for profit. Business men retort, 
politics for service and not for votes. How 
fruitless these recriminations. Lloyd 
George once said that the first business of a 
statesman is to hold his job, otherwise he 
can't be a statesman. Equally truly it 
may be said that the first job of a business 
man is to make a profit, otherwise he can’t 
be a business man. In this confusion many 
are asking where will it end. A few are 
saying what's the use. This apparition of 
despair, which is encouraged by the times 
to be vocal, makes itself felt by the well- 
known process of reiteration. Against it I 
warn all who are seeking truly to appraise 
the old and institute the new. 


Then, too, there seems to be a kind of 
creeping infection of completeness which 
day in and day out causes the patient to 
feel that everything has been done; that 
our economics has sugared off, that the sap 
of inventionand of progress no longer boils. 
Well, I do not like the seers of complete- 
ness either. As guides to the future, I pre- 
fer the historian to the prophet. Some 
2,000 years ago, Plutarch said that history 
repeats itself. Well, prophecies do too. 
One needs only to look at some of the 
statements in the late eighties and in the 
middle nineties to see how truly ours now 
runs to the older forms. The statement of 
Carroll D. Wright, as Commissioner of 
Patents, made in 1888, so often quoted, is 
an excellent sample. He thought we could 
not hope to make in the next fifty years 
any such advance as had come in the half 
century through which we had just passed. 
Yes, prophecies repeat themselves, but the 
advancement of the race is the standing 
indictment of their forecasts of despair. 


Tue SpirIT OF THE AGE 


Nevertheless, it is true that the spirit 
makes an age. Whether we shall have new 
frontiers at all, whether they shall be large 
or small, grand or petty, will depend on 
the spirit of the men now young who 
must make them. Look at the two great 
periods of human advance in the history 
of the English-speaking people. The one 
from 1575 to 1650, the other from 1875 on 
to when. In the first period, England 
seemed to be awakening from a long sleep. 
Everywhere was confidence, imagination, 
and action. Explorers found new con- 
tinents of untold riches. Adventurers set 
up great companies. The boatmen of the 
Thames had to adjust themselves to new 
frontiers because so many of their former 
patrons were riding in coaches. A lan- 
guage was developed and a great literature 
was made, beginning with Edmund 


Spenser, reaching its climax in William 
Shakespeare, and ending with the majestic 
lines of John Milton. In the spirit of that 
No 


time no sea was too hazardous to sail. 
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AS WE EXPLORE NEW FRONTIERS 


conception was too large to escape capture 
in words. 

So it is in the later period which is 
within the recollection of many of us. 
The vast natural resources of a continent 
were put in service and by our research in 
the physical sciences in particular, we 
added another chapter of accomplishment 
equal to the period of Shakespeare. Let 
not that spirit wither. You, who have 
the responsibility of training young people 
in our colleges, must preserve and develop 
the natural confidence, initiative, and dar- 
ing of the man you train. 

But young men insistently ask, and prop- 
erly so, why, with all the mechanisms 
which we have developed and all the mate- 
rials, both natural and synthetic, which 
have been uncovered, are we failing to 
supply adequately the wants and needs of 
men. Isn't it fruitless, they ask, for us to 
go on with a political and economic organi- 
zation which functions so inadequately. 
That question deserves an answer. These 
young people, like Moses, have been 
shown the Promised Land, but, unlike 
him, they are unwilling to retire to the 
wilderness. They propose to break the 
barriers and I, for one, applaud. That 
spirit, and not the one of surrender, I hope 
may be preserved. 

But breaking the barriers to progress re- 
quires intelligent action, not mere force. 
If the motor car stalls, one would not rec- 
ommend a sledge hammer but rather an 
inspection of the spark plugs. We should 
wish patiently to find the trouble rather 
than in anger to smash the machine. It is 
that habit of patient and thorough study 
as a preliminary to action that the colleges 
in these explosive times need to cultivate 
in the interest of all, and here I speak to 
professors even more than to students. 


A Gutpe To New FRonrtIers 


At this time I am not posing any ques- 
tions to be answered in the exploration of 
new frontiers. I am not suggesting any 


subjects to be studied. That will be done 
by more competent hands in smaller groups. ~ 
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I am only reciting some simple and well- 
known elements of atmosphere which seem 
to me important enough to be restated, 
even though trite, as a guide. I have 
spoken of coercion. Let us be free men, 
free to think, free to speak, free to state 
unequivocally the conclusions that we 
reach, not with that outward freedom only 
which the Constitution guarantees but 
with that inward freedom that satisfies 
each that he has dealt with his question 
without reservation. I have spoken of de- 
spair. Let us approach the investigation 
with hopefulness of finding our way and 
not in the hopelessness that we are lost. 
I have spoken of completeness. Let us 
keep the sap boiling. I have spoken of 
patient study before impatient action. Let 
us, above all, be patient. You older men, 
seasoned with experience, conscious of 
your achievements and your failures, be 
patient with youth. You young men, rear- 
ing to go, champing at the bit, irritated by 
the restraints of the times, be patient with 
your elders, because there is nothing left in 
life so important for them to do as to 
help you clear your way. Middle-aged 
men, you who hold the throttle of this 
vast machine of politics and economics, be 
patient with each other in these trying 
times and work together toward some con- 
structive end. Let both of you remember 
not only your successes but your fail- 
ures. 

Business was dominant in the 1920's. 
It made great advances in conquering 
wants. But like all conquerors on the 
march, with flags flying and bands playing 
and a roar of voices to the rhythm of 
tramping feet, it lost its head and its self- 
restraint. The period of great accomplish- 
ments and high hopes ended in disaster. 

And then naturally came the cry, 
““Crucify him,"’ and politics which is only 
an echo, took command. It, too, has 
made great advances in the "30's, more in 
social welfare perhaps than in any period 
in our recent history. In its enthusiasm it, 
too, has shown signs of failing in self- 
restraint, of being misled by its own power. 
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Men of politics, be careful, lest in your 
well-meaning march you lead us to another 
but different kind of disaster. 


CHALLENGING QUESTIONS 


In the study of these new frontiers, I 
hope you may find a way to consolidate 
the great gains of these two periods, the 
business of the '20's and the politics of the 
"30's. For the development of such a plan, 
the greatest hope lies in independent search 
of institutions like the University of 
Rochester. What shall government do or 
not do? What shall industry do or not do? 
What shall finance do or not do? What 
shall agriculture do or not do? What shall 
labor do or notdo? What shall all of us do 
or not do? No politician can truly answer, 
lest he impair the party system. No indus- 
trialist can truly answer, lest he move faster 
than his competitive group. No financier 
can truly answer, lest he threaten the credit 


of the structure of which he is a part. No 
farmer can truly answer, because agricul- 
ture is not one business but a thousand. 
No labor leader can truly answer, lest he 
get too far ahead of his marching hosts 
and so cease to lead. To some degree they 
must all be advocates pleading a special 
cause. Such are the advantages and limita- 
tions of a democracy. There comes a 
time, however, when the tumult and the 
shouting die. Unless I am wrong, that 
time is close at hand. The very storms in 
the world outside demand that there be 
quiet here. 

So, I am hopeful that, chastened by our 
failures, free from fears, without rancor or 
ill will, with a common purpose here amid 
a world of strife elsewhere, we can find 
our way to make the United States of 
America the long-sought-for and today 
greatly needed example of civilized human 
association. 


P Owen D. Young, formerly Chairman of the Board of Directors, the General X 
Electric Company, is an industrial leader who has made a distinguished | 
Interested in youth and P 
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contribution to many phases of American life. 
education, he serves as a member of the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York and is Chairman of the American Youth Commission. 
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Vocational and Educational Guidance in Ontario 
Secondary Schools 


V. S. STEVENS 


Vocational Counselor 
Western Technical-Commercial High School, Toronto, Ontario 


@ Most of us know that NVGA has 
a Branch in Canada but we are not 
very familiar with developments 
across the border. Here is a candid 
picture of vocational guidance in 
Ontario schools—the background, the 
trends, the present status, and the 
hope for the future. 





i; Dominion of Canada is a federation 
of provinces. Confederation was ef- 
fected by the British North America Act 
of 1867. In the division of powers be- 
tween federal and provincial governments, 
education was designated as a provincial 
concern. Each of the nine provinces, 
therefore, has developed its own system. 
In Ontario education is organized on the 
8-4 basis. 

Ontario secondary schools are either 
academic or vocational or both; that is, 
there are schools offering purely academic 
curricula; others offering additional 
limited vocational curricula, usually com- 
mercial; others offering diversified cur- 
ricula including art, commercial, home- 
making, and industrial. In the larger 
urban centers there are some specialized 
vocational schools called High Schools of 
Commerce or Technical Schools. Agricul- 
tural High Schools as such are rare, but 
instruction in agriculture is offered in 
many secondary schools. Senior auxiliary 
schools are also administered as secondary 
schools. 

The purely academic secondary schools 
are called Collegiate Institutes, High 
Schools, and Continuation Schools. The 
last are usually the smaller schools located 
in rural areas: they are often housed én 


the same building as the primary school 
and sometimes offer only the courses of 
gtades 9 and 10. In most towns, in view of 
better equipment and teachers of better 
qualifications, the secondary schools are 
called High Schools. If the equipment 
and teachers meet specified standards, they 
may qualify for distinction as Collegiate 
Institutes. Obviously these are in or 
near the larger towns and cities. 

These introductory statements are made 
because the terminology probably differs 
considerably from that with which United 
States readers are familiar. An additional 
prefatory explanation is offered with re- 
spect to the history of guidance in the 
province. 

The Ontario Training College for Tech- 
nical Teachers was established in 1925. 
From the beginning this institution has 
required a general course in vocational 
guidance. In 1930 summer courses were 
opened to train experienced teachers as 
special guidance or coordinating officers. 
A provincial certificate in Vocational 
Guidance is given. In 1939 an option, 
Educational Counseling, was first made 
available to student-teachers at the On- 
tario College of Education, University of 
Toronto. 


Tue BackGROUND 


Teachers attending the 1934 summer 
school of the Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers originated the move- 
ment which culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the Ontario Vocational Guidance 
Association. The result has been a good 
deal of missionary work. Actual accom- 
plishment in the schools has been largely 
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Taste | 
PERCENTAGE OF REPLIES FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 














Numbers in Ontario Types of School Percentage of Replies 
Schools Teachers Pupils Schools Teachers Pupils 

18 1,179 33,409 Purely vocational 55.5 38.1 42.5 

5 68 1,453 Senior auxiliary 60.0 52.2 54.0 
41 Composite — vocational 48.8 

and academic 

39 2,434 67,088 Collegiate institutes 59.0 58.9 67.4 
146 High schools 32.2 

206 476 8,935 Continuation schools 15.5 17.4 21.7 

455 4,157 110,885 Totals 
Percentages 29.7 48.1 56.0 





due to voluntary and overtime effort on 
the part of interested teachers. However, 
there has been no basis for speaking au- 
thoritatively of the direction or extent of 
developments. For this reason the prin- 
cipal of the Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers, Hamilton, authorized 
a member of the summer staff to submit to 
the principals of the secondary schools 
throughout the province a questionnaire 
on vocational and educational guidance in 
their schools. This article reports, in 
general terms, the evidence of growth 
found in their replies. 

Taste I indicates the number of sec- 
ondary schools of various types in Ontario, 
together with the number of teachers and 
pupils involved; also, the percentage of 
each represented by the returned ques- 
tionnaires. All figures refer to the school 
year, 1938-1939. 

It is not surprising to find greater inter- 
est in returning the questionnaires among 
the larger, the urban, and the vocational 
schools. However, with information pro- 
vided by nearly 30 per cent of all the 
schools including 48 per cent of the 
teachers and 56 per cent of the pupil 
population, it may be assumed that what- 
ever is indicated is fairly representative of 
the Ontario situation. 


Tue AFFIRMATIVE ANSWERS 


Besides a variety of questions about the 
staff involved and the time provided for 





specific functions, some 20 other questions 
were asked, each making inquiry on the 
performance of a specific function. Here 
are the ten responses to the ten questions 
most frequently answered in the affirma- 
tive: 


1. Curricular offerings of the school 
were explained to the pupils. 

2. Students were enabled to confer 
with members of the staff about 
their educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

3. Provision was made to counsel 
pupils in the choice of subjects. 

4. Provision was made to counsel 
pupils in the choice of courses 
of higher education, 

5. The failing student was coun- 
seled. 

6. Elementary school records were 
made available. 

7. Graduates were assisted to obtain 
employment. 

8. A cumulative record of the pupil 
was kept. 

g. Pupils were taken on trips of in- 
spection of industrial and com- 
mercial plants. 

10. Provision was made for the trans- 
fer of pupils between courses at 
the end of the year. 


ANALYZING THE ANSWERS 


These, in descending order, were the 
functions most frequently performed in 
the school year, 1938-1939. To review 
the situation: 

First, curricular offerings of the school 
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are explained to the pupils in 82 per cent 
of the schools. The two methods most in 
vogue involve oral presentation. In 64 
per cent of the schools it is done by the 
principals—assisted in 23 per cent of the 
schools, by members of the staff. Fifteen 
per cent of the schools issue to the students 
mimeographed programs or instructions, 
or send similar letters to the parents. 
Eleven per cent use printed calendars. 

Second, students confer with members of 
the staff about their educational or voca- 
tional plans. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
schools make such provision—possibly in 
the belief that group procedures are inade- 
quate in the presentation of educational 
programs to the pupils. However, 
whereas 78 per cent recognize the need of 
the student for personal advice, only 33 
per cent make arrangements to give it in 
the school hours. In other words, it is 
done incidentally. 

Third, students are counseled in the 
choice of subjects. This is the more im- 
mediate approach to the problem. Almost 
the same proportion, 78 per cent, do this. 
By omission it appears that school counsel- 
ing is less frequent with respect to the 
choice of advanced courses, and still less 
frequent with respect to the choice of oc- 
cupation. 

Fourth, students are counseled in the 
choice of courses of higher education, with 
69 per cent of the schools reporting 
affirmatively. By far the greater amount 
of individual counseling is done by the 
principal; a safe estimate might be 60 per 
cent. 

In the smaller schools, this is doubtless 
inevitable, and, in view of the greater 
permanency of tenure of the principals, 
probably highly desirable. In the larger 
schools, it is physically impossible for the 
principal to become acquainted with, let 


. alone interview, 100 per cent of the stu- 


dents. In such cases, presumably, the 


guidance responsibility will be delegated. 
But, to whom? Is it covered by the state- 
ment of one principal (in answer to an- 
other question) that, ‘‘Every homeroom 


teacher is first of all responsible for a class, 
not a subject, in this school,’’ or should it 
be delegated to a counselor on the grounds 
that, first, what is everybody's business is 
nobody's business; and, secondly, inter- 
viewing has a specialized technique of 
which all are not masters? 


Tue Faitinc StupDENTS 


Fifth, failing students are counseled. 
Exactly two-thirds of the schools say 
they do this. But only 20 per cent of the 
schools offer any form of remedial teach- 
ing; and fewer still, 18 per cent, provide 
lessons in the improvement of study 
methods. 

It is somewhat doubtful if the question 
about remedial teaching as a method of 
dealing with failures was understood. It 
was intended to mean that the difficulties 
of the students would be interpreted in 
terms of basal causes—restricted range of 
the attention span, level of intelligence, 
speed of reading, perception of spatial 
relations, etc. Such an interpretation im- 
plies that mere repetition of teaching after 
hours, or extra hours of study by a bad 
method, or just encouragement to do better 
are inadequate. But skilled remedial 
teaching requires special training. 

Sixth, elementary school records may be 
obtained. They are already available to 
60 per cent of secondary schools but in 
some 10 per cent of the cases are grade VIII 
records only, or health records only, or 
are otherwise restricted in availability or 
usefulness. 


PLACEMENT 


Seventh, graduates are assisted to obtain 
employment. While it is recognized that 
schools in the experimental stages of voca- 
tional guidance are prone to make a one- 
sided approach and to emphasize job 
placement, the findings of the question- 
naire in this connection were rather dis- 
concerting. Fifty-six per cent of the 
schools, including 80 per cent of the pupil 
population, claim to have placement ser- 
vices. It is difficult to believe that 80 per 
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cent of the pupils of Ontario are in schools 
which make conscious (let alone organ- 
ized) efforts to place their students in 
employment. 

To be specific, 55 per cent of the schools 
concern themselves with the placement of 
their graduates, 34 per cent with the place- 
ment of drop-outs who do not graduate, 31 
per cent with the placement (and pre- 
sumably replacement) of former students. 

Eighth, a cumulative record card of the 
pupil is kept. Fifty-one per cent of the 
schools keep a cumulative record. From 
an examination of the cumulative records 
of 24 schools, it appears that 56 different 
types of information are recorded more 
than once, each. (There is, of course, no 
virtue in recording facts not used.) 

Ninth, pupils are taken on inspection 
trips of industrial and commercial plants. 
Just 50 per cent of the schools do this, but 
only 4 per cent doso regularly. The other 
46 per cent admit it is done occasionally, 
two schools reporting annual trips. 

Tenth, provision was made for the 
transfer of pupils from one course to an- 
other at the end of the year. Fifty per 
cent of schools do this, presumably upon 
recognition that the pupil concerned is 
either unequal to or uninterested in the 
course he is taking. Some reflection may 
be thrown upon these motives, for the 
possibility of making transfers within the 
school year is present in only 27 per cent 
of the schools. However, it may be un- 
fair to suggest that half of the schools 
which recognize the desirability of trans- 
fer do not wish to disrupt the machinery of 
administration to do it. 

The question, “What can we do about 
vocational and educational guidance?”’ 
may be answered in two ways: to tell 
what has been done or to point out what 
yet needs to be done. To obtain necessary 
data for what needs to be done we merely 
list those questions answered in the affirma- 
tive least frequently. Here are six items 
at the bottom of the list: 

1. Psychological tests and rating 

scales are infrequently used. 


2. Courses in occupational informa- 
tion are infrequently given. 

3. Outside cathellanieel clinics, so- 
cial service agencies, and other 
organizations catering to the 
needs of our youth are not often 
consulted. 

4. The staffs rarely give auditorium 
talks on occupations. 

5. Thestaffs neglect, except casually, 
to learn of home conditions. 

6. Students are practically never en- 
abled to fill out self-appraisal 
blanks. 


EVALUATION 


If we departed from a strict considera- 
tion of the questionnaire under review, we 
might express disdain or discouragement 
over the glib use of the term guidance just 
because of a good student registration card, 
of the complacent approval of a school 
calendar which primarily is good publicity 
for the school, of the smug satisfaction 
with increased placements which result 
entirely from a changed labor market, of 
the condescending approbation of a clinical 
recommendation just because it coincides 
with the teacher's opinion. But why be 
disdainful or discouraged? Each item men- 
tioned is worthy in itself. The disap- 
pointing factor is this: that vocational 
and educational guidance should be re- 
garded as the application of unintegrated 
devices. 

This opinion is forcibly suggested by the 
six weaknesses of the programs now in 
vogue. For vocational and educational 
guidance is, in brief, a process of matching. 
On the one side is the youth; on the other 
is the vocational or educational situation. 
And the feature common to the six omis- 
sions in Ontario programs, is that they 
could contribute directly to the under- 
standing of the job, the school, and of the 
personality. 

In general, Ontario staffs neither use 
psychological techniques nor refer to quali- 
fied outsiders. They learn very little of 
the influence of the home upon the child. 
They do not provide for the pupils to 
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make simple appraisals of their own assets 
and liabilities. 

Courses in occupational information are 
rarely given. The resources of the staff 
are scarcely touched. Only 3 per cent of 
schools, for example, arrange for the wood- 
working teacher to speak in an auditorium, 
or before groups of grade IX students upon 
the life and work of the roofer, the cabi- 
net maker, or the building contractor. It 
is often objected that teachers attempt to 
guide their pupils into or out of occupa- 
tions about which they themselves know 
very little. There is some truth in the 
statement. Nevertheless, nearly every 
teacher has had some experience in an oc- 
cupation other than teaching and he should 
be given the opportunity to present this 
information, to extend the occupational 
horizon of our young people. 

Another way of bringing into focus the 
lack of integration among functions is to 
review the whole questionnaire with re- 
spect to the various types of secondary 
schools in our province. 

The listing of secondary schools in the 
table proceeds, in general, from the purely 
vocational schools at one’ extreme to the 
purely academic at the other; from the big 
urban schools to the small rural schools. 
Is there any size or type of school which 
has anything which is actually a 100 per 
cent program? The answer is an emphatic, 
‘No!’ There are, however, individual 
queries of the questionnaire which were 
answered by 100 per cent of the responding 
schools of some one of the six types. 

For example, two questions were an- 
swered in the affirmative by too per cent 
of the principals of vocational schools. In 
all vocational schools the curricular offer- 
ings of the school are explained to the 
students and provision is made to assist 
graduates into employment. 

No other types of school answered either 
of these questions, ‘‘Yes,’’ in 100 per cent 
of the cases. The nearest approaches were 
9§ per cent and go per cent for both, in the 
composite schools. 

Placement for graduates, a service of- 





gi 


fered by all vocational schools, is ap- 
proached closely again by the composite 
schools, 90 per cent; but the next group is 
the Collegiate Institutes, 69 per cent of 
which assist their graduates to find em- 
ployment. 


Tue Auxiuiary ScHoot Recorp 


Senior Auxiliary Schools reach their 
zenith in three other directions. One hun- 
dred per cent of these schools which re- 
turned completed questionnaires indicated 
that pictures, slides, or films of industries 
are shown in the school; that health rec- 
ords are kept; and that members of the 
staff address home and school clubs, ser- 
vice clubs, or other adult groups on gui- 
dance topics. 

There is a certain commonalty of purpose 
in such affirmations—a social emphasis. 
Seeing pictures of people at work either in 
the occupations for which these young 
people are preparing or in other occupa- 
tions should make for a better understand- 
ing of other people's lives. Health records 
should be part of the machinery of social 
service work. Public addresses on any 
phase of school endeavor is laudable adult 
education beneficial to a community. 

The whole picture as conceived by the 
auxiliary school principals seems to be 
guidance toward social adjustment. This 
is rather advanced thinking if the pre- 
liminaries of educational and vocational 
guidance are first attended to. Enroll- 
ment in a senior auxiliary school would 
imply that they are duly considered. 

No other type of school shows 100 per 
cent affirmative answers to any question 
asked. Composite schools have already 
been mentioned as giving curricular infor- 
mation in 95 per cent of the cases. The 
most frequently performed function of 
guidance in these schools is indicated by 
the fact that 90 per cent make provision 
for transfer between courses at the end of 
the year. The emphasis in composite 
schools upon educational choice is further 
seen in the fact that 85 per cent make pro- 
vision for counseling students in the choice 
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of subjects and in the choice of courses of 
higher education. The purely academic 
schools of all sizes emphasize these ser- 
vices also, but in descending degree, in 
comparison with schools which include 
vocational training. 

It would not give a proper comparison 
of emphases to point out the functions 
which, beyond these, are most frequently 
attempted in the collegiate institutes, high 
schools, and continuation schools. How- 
ever, it does indicate a strong point in the 
program of each. 

Seventy-three per cent of collegiate in- 
stitutes make provision for counseling fail- 
ing students. This per cent is surpassed 
only by the composite schools with 75 
per cent, but it is closely rivaled by voca- 
tional schools and high schools, both with 
70 per cent. 

In high schools the most frequent ac- 
tivity not yet mentioned is indicated by 55 
per cent affirmations that provision is made 
for counseling students in the choice of 
occupation. This proportion is paralleled 
by the composite schools and only ex- 
ceeded (60 per cent) by the purely voca- 
tional schools. 

Continuation Schools which replied to 
the questionnaire range in size from 20 to 
145 students. Next in order to the activi- 
ties mentioned above, comes the state- 
ment that 31 per cent of these schools 
arrange student conferences with outside 
representatives of occupations. 

Such an arrangement is appropriate to a 
small community where workmen in ac- 
tion may not be readily seen in many oc- 
cupations on account of lack of industriali- 
zation. It might be recommended in pass- 
ing that the media of pictures, slides, and 
films could be used even in small schools; 
and, if the equipment for this activity be 
considered too expensive, the teachers 
could give occasional, preferably regular, 
talks to the students upon occupations in 
which they themselves have been engaged, 
observed, or just read about. 

Vocational guidance, as most acceptably 
defined, involves a fourfold program: 


choice, preparation, employment, and ad- 
justment. It may fairly be said that in 
Ontario senior auxiliary schools emphasize 
adjustment, that the academic schools 
emphasize choice and preparation, that the 
vocational schools emphasize choice, 
preparation, and employment. There is 
probably no school in the province that 
embodies a complete and balanced program. 
Throughout the discussion of these 
items, it must have been obvious that there 
was no way of arriving at qualitative eval- 
uations of these functions. That they are 
performed certainly suggests that they can 
be performed again, and in other schools. 


PosstnLE DANGERS 


As an outcome of the foregoing discus- 
sion, however, it seems wise to give pre- 
cautionary consideration to three imminent 
dangers. 

The first is that a given program, lack- 
ing both completeness and unity, may lead 
to unwarranted disapproval of the whole 
idea. This is not to say that we should 
fail to experiment and attempt to perfect 
our plans. However, it has not been pos- 
sible heretofore to say with any exactness 
what plans were in use nor to what extent 
any one was practiced. Therefore, it is 
still impossible to express anything but 
impressionistic opinions about the service 
rendered by personnel work in Ontario 
schools. 

The second danger is that adequate op- 
portunity to explore the virtues of educa- 
tional and vocational counseling may be 
denied the teachers of this province by 
executives who believe the teacher operates 
only in the classroom, who do not wish to 
delegate authority, or who are uninformed 
as to the validity and reliability of the 
better counseling techniques. School per- 
sonnel work will be “‘sold’’ only when it 
is shown in dollars and cents that the high 
cost of education is largely due to the de- 
mand for school facilities for people who 
are unable or unwilling to do the tasks 
assigned, whereas in other directions they 
could progress to a point where they 
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would return dividends to the country 
which had invested in their education. 

The third danger is that the purpose of 
the whole new course of study may be de- 
feated. The attempt was made some years 
ago to establish intermediate schools. 
The effort fell afoul of constitutional law. 
Thereupon we have had protracted effort 
on the part of many teachers’ committees 
and of the educational authority of the 
province to fit the exploratory and other 
purposes of the intermediate or junior high 
school into the existing organization. 
Teachers, in general, would be sorry to 
see those purposes nullified. Yet the 
junior high schools of the United States 
have not had the unqualified success that 
was promised for them a few years ago. 
Why not? Because it was found they be- 
came just intermediate grades of instruc- 
tion given according to traditional meth- 
ods. What was lacking in many of these 
cases is just what we lack almost entirely— 
some person to help the child interpret the 
exploratory experiences of the curricu- 
lum. 

Mainly for the sake of Canadian readers, 
this article concludes with references to 
certain schools whither persons interested 
in vocational and educational guidance 
could go for advice and practical informa- 
tion. Following the classification into six 
types, these are the schools which gave 


most nearly 100 per cent affirmative answers 
to the questions on the questionnaire. 


Vocational Schools 
Ottawa, Technical School 
London, H. B. Beal Technical and Com- 


mercial School 
Port Arthur, Technical and Commercial 


High School 
Senior Auxiliary Schools 
Toronto, Edith L. Groves School for Girls 
Toronto, Boulton Ave. School for Girls 
Hamilton, Boys’ Handicraft School 
Composite Schools 
Oshawa, Collegiate and Vocational Insti- 
tute 
Picton, Collegiate and Vocational Institute 
Hamilton, Westdale Secondary School 
Collegiate Institutes 
London, London South Collegiate Institute 
Scarboro, Collegiate Institute 
Windsor, Walkerville Collegiate Institute 
York Township, Vaughan Road Collegiate 
Institute 
High Schools 
Hawkesbury, High School for French- 
Speaking Pupils 
Newmarket, High School 
Aurora, High School 
Avonmore, High School 
Continuation Schools 
Flinton, Continuation School 
Delta, Continuation School 
Coniston, Continuation School 


J A former president of the Ontario Vocational Guidance Association, Mr. \_ 
Stevens has long been active in the field, teaching vocational guidance in 


schools and universities. 


His articles have appeared in professional 3 
} 


| journals, and with G. P. Cosgrave he is the author of Finding Your 
Place in Canada’s Work, a text whose publication has been postponed 


i by the war. 








State Certification of School Counselors 


RICHARD J. BAILEY 


@ If you are a counselor in a Massa- 
chusetts school, what type of certificate 
would you need if you move to Con- 
necticut or some other state? This 
article and its accompanying table 
helps to answer that question. The 
author discusses the need for a clearly 
defined certification plan, trends in 
requirements, and the present status 
of certification. Here is information 
vital to all engaged in counseling 
and personnel work, particularly to 
State education officials who contem- 
plate setting up plans for certifying 
counselors. 





OT THE LEAST important of the trends 
N in teacher certification is the increas- 
ing practice of granting certificates for 
special types of educational service. Once 
an infrequent practice among states, two- 
thirds or more of them now issue special- 
ized certificates for teachers of agriculture, 
art, music, commerce and business, home 
economics, industrial arts, and physical 
education. In addition, specialization in 
certification has been extended to include 
workers in several non-teaching educa- 
tional services, including the school ad- 
ministrator, librarian, dentist and dental 
hygienist, physician, psychologist, visit- 
ing teacher, and guidance and personnel 
functionary. 

The principle on which special certifica- 
tion is based seems to be rather universally 
accepted, the great majority of educators 
and certificating specialists maintaining 
that a sound license system should pro- 
vide as many different kinds of licenses as 
there are really different kinds of school 
work calling for specialized and prolonged 
training. Unfortunately, however, prac- 
tices in certification invariably lag behind 
accepted principles. Nowhere is this 
cleavage between theory and practice more 


evident than in the retarded development 
of certification procedures for guidance and 
personnel workers. Advocated by in- 
dividual writers in the field, and by na- 
tional and state committees for more than 
fifteen years, the movement toward defi- 
nite state requirements for entrance into 
the personnel field is still in the incipient 
stage, with no clearly defined certification 
plan which would serve to differentiate 
personnel work from other fields of educa- 
tional service. Evidence points to the 
fact that a lack of knowledge, on the part 
of training specialists and certification 
officials, as to what should constitute 
proper standards is primarily responsible 
for the relatively slow development. 

The following report on the status of 
state certification of the various personnel 
functionaries is part of a larger study of the 
whole problem of counselor preparation, 
certification, and selection.! Information 
for the analysis was secured, during the 
year 1939, from three sources: (1) the 
latest certification bulletins of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, 
(2) correspondence with certificating 
officers in each state, and (3) question- 
naire returns from more than 600 personnel 
workers in thirty-seven states. 


Present Stratus or STATE CERTIFICATION 


Four types of certificates are issued cov- 
ering such functionaries as vocational 
counselors, advisers, deans, directors of 
guidance, etc.: (1) a special counseling 
certificate which is mandatory, with definite 
requirements as to courses and experience, 
(2) @ special counseling certificate provided, 
but not mandatory, (3) @ teaching certifi- 


1R. J. Bailey, The Preparation, Certification and 
Selection of Personnel Workers for the Secondary Schools of 
the United States. (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
New York University, 1940.) 
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TaseE I 


Typss or CERTIFICATES VALID FOR COUNSELING SERVICE IssuED BY THE SEVERAL STATES 





STATES 


Teaching 
Certificate 
(Special Subject) 


Special Special Teaching 
Counseling Counseling Certificate 
Certificate Certificate (Guidance 
(Mandatory) (Provided) | Major or Minor) 


Teaching 
Certificate 
(Blanket) 





@) 


2) (3) (4) (5) 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania* 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


“ West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 





x 
x 
x 


“ 


* * 


a HRM MB MK 


x KH KKK KH 


* 


an 


x 
x 





28 














ll 4 2 5 





* Pennsylvania issues two certificates, one to “teach guidance’ which is mandatory, and the other for 
**guidance counselors,’ provided but not mandatory.~ 
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cate, with ‘‘guidance’’ as a major or minor 
subject, and (4) a blanket or special subject 
certificate.* 

Taste I shows the types of certificates 
issued in the various states. It will be 
noticed (columns 1 and 2) that more than 
three-fourths of the states, 39 in number, 
have no special requirements in their 
certification laws, for personnel workers. 
Column 5 indicates that five states require 
such functionaries to hold a teaching cer- 
tificate with ‘‘guidance’’ as a major or 
minor subject. These states are: Georgia, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. Eighteen semester hours in the 
general field of ‘‘guidance’’ is the usual 
requirement for qualification in these 
states. Column 4 reveals that California 
and Pennsylvania provide certification for 
counseling service, but permit local au- 
thorities to decide whether or not such a 
certificate shall be required of their 
workers. In general, the requirements in 
California’ include: an elementary or sec- 
ondary school teacher’s certificate, a 
recommendation from a counselor-training 
institution, two years successful teaching 
experience, and the completion of 12 
semester hours, in addition to the require- 
ments for the teaching credential. In 
Pennsylvania, ‘guidance counselors’’ are 
certified if they hold a teacher's certificate, 
and present evidence of not less than 18 
semester hours of appropriate preparation 
in the field. Four states, as shown in 
Column 3 of the Table, require that in- 
dividuals performing counseling functions 
in the schools be specially certified for 
their work. General requirements for 


*The term ‘blanket certificate’’ usually means 
one which is valid for teaching any subject in the 
secondary school; the “‘special subject certificate’’ is 
one which is valid only for specified subjects. 

* Two certificates are provided: one for ‘‘general 
counseling,”’ and one for ‘‘vocational counseling.” 
Requirements for the latter type of certificate include: 
a special credential in a field of industrial occupation, 
five years of teaching experience, and two years of 
gainful occupation in an industrial field. 

‘Correspondence with the Pennsylvania State 
Department revealed that, since 1932, 237 such cer- 
tificates have been issued. 


such certification in these states are as 
follows: 


Connecticut 
Issues separate certificates for deans and 
for vocational counselors, such indi- 
viduals being required to meet the re- 
quirements only if they are devoting 50 
per cent or more of their time to gui- 
dance functions. Requirements include: 
possession of a secondary school teach- 
er’s certificate, three years teaching ex- 
rience, and 18 hours credit in courses 
or deans or for vocational counselors. 
Delaware 
A special certificate is required of 
““guidance counselors’’ who devote 50 
per cent or more of their time to gui- 
dance functions. The law was prepared 
in 1938 in anticipation of future needs, 
no certificates having been issued as of 
January, 1939. The requirements in- 
clude: a bachelor’s degree, including 30 
hours in education; 6 hours of graduate 
work in educational and vocational 
guidance; two years teaching experi- 
ence; and two years experience in industry 
or business. 
New York 
Special certification was first required 
in 1927; revisions were made in 1931 and 
in 1936. The law applies only to those 
who devote 50 per cent or more of their 
time to guidance functions. Two types 
of certificates are issued, a provisional 
certificate valid for ten years, and a 
permanent certificate valid continu- 
ously, providing the holder completes, 
during each ten-year period, 6 hours in 
approved courses or the equivalent in 
approved professional activity, and has 
been regularly employed. General re- 
uirements for each type of certificate 
ollow: 
Provisional 
1. Bachelor's degree or equivalent and 
6 semester hours in approved 
graduate guidance courses 
2. Total program of undergraduate 
and deme preparation to in- 
clude 24 semester hours in ap- 
proved professional courses 
3. A secondary school teacher’s certifi- 
cate, or equivalent 
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4. Three years of approved and ap- 
propriate experience, one in teach- 
ing in secondary schools and one 
in fields other than teaching; 
third year is optional 

; Permanent 

1. Bachelor's degree and 30 hours in 
approved graduate courses 

2. Five years in approved and appro- 
priate experience, one in teaching 
and one in fields other than teach- 
ing 

3. A secondary school teacher's certifi- 
cate, or equivalent 

Pennsylvania 

A certificate is issued to those who 

“teach guidance.’’ Requirements in- 

clude: the possession of a certificate 

to teach, 18 hours of special preparation 
in the field of guidance, plus 12 hours in 
related fields. Three hundred sixty- 
eight such certificates had been issued 
as of 1938. 


Three states which now require special 
certificates are contemplating changes. 
New York is revising its requirements in 
the light of the five-year plan of teacher- 
training, which goes into effect in 1943. 
Advisory Committees are considering, 
among other suggestions: provision for the 
certification of the part-time teacher- 
counselor, the feasibility of differentiating 
requirements for the various types of 
personnel workers on the basis of functions 
performed, a more satisfactory method of 
providing and evaluating occupational ex- 
perience. Pennsylvania plans “‘to raise 
the standards of certification for guidance 
counselors, and to make changes in ter- 
minologies used." Wyoming, which now 
certifies elementary counselors, expects to 
require counselors in secondary schools to 
have at least 22 quarter-hours in guidance 
courses. 

Four states have plans under way which 


‘will probably require a special counseling 


certificate for persons engaged in guidance 
service. These states are: Indiana, Rhode 
Island, Kentucky, and Ohio. In the first 


two states, letters from State Department | 


Officials indicate that requirements are 


indefinite at the present time. Plans in 
Kentucky and Ohio are further advanced. 
Proposed requirements are as follows: 


Kentucky 
1. Possess a secondary school teacher's 
certificate. 


2. Complete a year of graduate work, 
leading to a Master's degree. 

3. Preparation should include: the 
background of and supervised ex- 
perience in testing fons pain work, 
courses in student personnel, per- 
sonality maladjustments, clinical 
psychology, and a thesis on some 
guidance problem. 

Ohio 

1. Possess a secondary school teacher's 
certificate, based on a four-year 
college course with 17 semester 
hours in education and related 
courses included within or in 
excess of requirements for the de- 


gree. 

2. The applicant for certification in 
guidance must satisfactorily com- 
plete 40 semester hours of special 

reparation in guidance and re- 
load fields. 

3. The holder of any grade of > of 
school certificate may have such a 
certificate validated for guidance 
service upon the completion of a 
4o-semester hour major, or may 
obtain a minor in the field upon 
the completion of 15 hours. 
Upon evidence of three years suc- 
cessful experience and 18 hours 
additional training, such a cer- 
tificate may be converted into an 
8-year professional certificate, and 
made permanent upon evidence of 
5 years additional experience, and 
the completion of a Master's 
degree. 


Correspondence with State Department 
of Education Officials revealed that there 
are three major problems handicapping the 
development of adequate plans for the 
certification of personnel workers. In the 
first place, the question is being asked, 
“Can the field of personnel service be 
sufficiently differentiated from other fields 
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of educational service to warrant the grant- 
ing of a special counseling certificate?”’ 
Second, certification specialists are con- 
fronted with the problem of the officially 
designated part-time counselor.® It is a 
well-known fact that community needs are 
varied, and that the character of counselor 
training programs is equally varied. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact that not only does every teacher do 
some guidance work in connection with 
his classes, but there is a universal approval 
of the continuance and improvement of 
such informal services. The question 
arises, then, ‘In view of this situation, 
what minimum requirements should be 
established for the certification of the 
teacher-counselor, for one who devotes 
less than 50 per cent of his time to guidance 
functions?”’ Finally, certificating officials 
are asking, ‘‘How can secondary school 
‘vocational guidance’ be made more effec- 
tive?’” By making wide occupational ex- 
perience a major requirement for certifica- 
tion? By eliminating the qualification of 
teaching experience? By providing more 
adequate facilities for acquiring occupa- 
tional experience, both during the pre- 
paratory period, and during the period of 
in-service training? 

It would seem that solution of these 
problems hinges on the combined efforts 
of certificating officials and of representa- 

5 In the majority of states and local communities, 
counseling is still a part-time job. The survey upon 
which this article is based found 65 per cent of the 


unselected group of secondary school personnel 
workers serving on a part-time basis. 


tives of training institutions, working in 
harmony with local authorities. It is the 
opinion of this writer that leadership for 
such a cooperative enterprise should be 
furnished by the State Department of 
Education, and that this body should as- 
sume major responsibility for delimiting 
the field of personnel service, for clarifying 
certification terminologies, for establish- 
ing and enforcing minimum ‘“‘core’’ re- 
quirements for entrance to the field, and 
for encouraging local school systems to 
supplement core requirements in the light 
of community conditions. Institutions 
engaged in training personnel workers 
should take responsibility for establish- 
ing and enforcing requirements of selec- 
tive admission to the ‘“‘training curric- 
ulum’’—a procedure which would look 
toward the elimination from training of 
those whose personal characteristics, ex- 
perience, or general background are below 
the standards necessary for effective ser- 
vice. Such a suggestion presupposes that 
college administrators will assign to the 
supervision of training programs those 
whose general background and experience 
indicate that they have ‘“‘majored’’ in 
guidance and personnel. Finally, respon- 
sibility should be assumed by local school 
authorities for selection, from within or 
from without the school system, of the 
best possible full- or part-time counselors 
available. Assignment to personnel posi- 
tions of local persons without training and 
experience should be discontinued, and 
careful selective devices instituted. 


A former instructor in guidance and personnel at New York University and \_ 
t|| Hofstra College, Dr. Bailey is devoting his entire time to collaborating  |\p 
™~ with Anna Y. Reed in a series of publications in the personnel field. "a 
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Mainsprings of Men 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


Consultant in Industrial Relations 


8 “Desire for self-justification, honor, 
and esteem is the mainspring of both 
wage-earners and business men,” says 
the author who has spent many years 
studying wage-earners by working 
and living among them in America 
and in various foreign countries. 





NE OF THE most important causes of the 
American way and its high standard 
of both living and learning, is that here as 
nowhere else in the world our whole sys- 
tem of honors has long been based upon 
work, upon the daily job. The greatest 
threat to America and our American pat- 
tern comes not from Hitler and Mussolini 
but from those who would persuade us 
that we should now base our honors not 
on the productive work of business and 
industry, but on the delusive gratifica- 
tions of politics and leisure. 

Here, when we ask, “Who is John 
Smith?’’ we do not mean as in Europe, 
“Who was his father? What was his in- 
heritance?’” Instead, we mean, ‘‘What's 
his job? How does he earn his living?"’ 
This honor system is built upon a system of 
job caste which makes the doer of skilled 
worklook down upon the skill-less laborer. 
But that caste system has always been 
extremely fluid, ready to permit movement 
up the social ladder as rapidly as he im- 
proved his ability to serve. This social 
ladder of work has done vastly more to 
fashion our democracy than has the mere 
right to vote. It is based on the tradi- 


- tional assumption that every man will be 
able to secure and hold the particular job 
for which his all-round equipment of skills 
and moral character fits him. That as- 
sumption has always been based upon the 
further assumption that the country’s busi~ 


ness and industry would be sufficiently 
active to furnish a place befitting the 
laborer’s equipment. 

Our whole set of traditional drives and 
motives, our entire system of government, 
all our traditional standards of achieve- 
ment, morals, and education, are accord- 
ingly threatened with serious change, now 
that our business and industrial organiza- 
tion has been stagnant for ten years while 
many of our leaders seek to convince us 
that it is certain to remain stagnant per- 
manently. Heretofore, the most signifi- 
cant of the country’s expenditures has 
been the hundreds of millions spent yearly 
for developing new skills and techniques 
by our public schools and by our adult 
workers in night classes and correspon- 
dence courses. These hundreds of millions 
have been wisely gambled on the prob- 
ability that the new abilities thus ac- 
quired would not fail to find opportunity 
for application and thus be certain to 
bring the desired higher rung on that job 
ladder which serves us here as a yardstick 
of personal achievement and social status. 


No SusstiTuTE For A Jos 


Today all thought of that ladder of job 
and social opportunity has been sacrificed 
to ascramble for a minimum of job security. 
Instead of devoting attention to reviving 
industry and thereby increasing the total 
demand for workers, the nation's entire 
thought has, until the rise of Hitler, been 
given to contriving how to furnish work 
for the young by taking it away from the 
old and for the unmarried women by tak- 
ing it away from the married. Such 
emergency palliatives as WPA, relief, 
pensions, and unemployment insurance, 
are now being touted as satisfactory per- 
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manent substitutes for productive effort. 
But what every worker knows is that he 
seeks in his task not only cents per hour 
but also a platform of self-respect and a 
ladder of growth, achievement, and honor. 
He therefore knows well that there simply 
is no substitute for a worth-while produc- 
tive job except another job. Nothing but 
an active and expanding business and in- 
dustry can furnish that prod and lure of 
honor through work, which represents the 
nation’s mainspring—a mainspring which 
motivates at one and the same time our 
economic, educational, moral, and civic 
life. When a permanently stagnant in- 
dustry no longer furnishes opportunity for 
new skills we shall have a working class— 
also a merely routine department of voca- 
tional guidance. 

That mainspring is completely missed by 
those who think that wage-earners and 
business men alike labor only because of 
greed for the dollars and cents of wages and 
profits. Greed to be sure is the mainspring, 
but it is greed less for money than for self- 
justification, esteem, and honor. 

A permanently stagnant business-indus- 
try cannot but put a brake upon this long- 
enjoyed thrust in the direction of democ- 
racy and progress; as long as this brake 
operates more and more effort is sure to be 
devoted to climbing the ladder, not of 
work but of politics, to obtaining not 
productive values but elective votes. 
There is small comfort to be found surely 
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in the fact that the securing of the desired 
votes will be simplified by the way the 
same brake will, in time, change the 
worker-voter from an individual into a 
member of a static working class. 


Wuat HappenepD IN Evrope 


It is hardly too much to say that the 
recently exposed weakness of Europe's 
democracies has been largely caused by the 
war, carried on since 1929, between the 
leaders of politics and the leaders of busi- 
ness. The leaders of politics have prom- 
ised the voters, in the form of social sub- 
sidies, a larger piece of the pie of national 
wealth without regard either to individual 
effort or to the size of the general pie. 
In order to support their positions they 
have felt it necessary to preach economic 
defeatism and stagnation and to impugn 
the honor and degrade and cheapen the 
motives of both workers and business men. 
The result has been to sidestep the prob- 
lem of national strength through produc- 
tive effort and put into its place the prob- 
lem of group pressuring the national grab- 
bag. 

It is too bad that it has required nothing 
less than a Hitler’s mechanized Blitzkrieg 
to remind us of the vital necessity and 
honorableness of efficient, productive work 
whether at lathe or desk, and also of the 
superiority of cooperation over conflict 
between the various productive and social 


groups. 


A steel executive who left his desk to labor in mines and factories both in a 
this country and abroad, Mr. Williams collected a wealth of material for 


|| his books and popular lectures. 


J 


He contributes to the Saturday Evening |'g 
Post and other national magazines and advises corporations on personnel | 


problems. r 
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Two Strings to One’s Bow 


ARTHUR C. SELKE* 
Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 


@ Do modern employment conditions 
demand versatility rather than spe- 
cialization? What are the advan- 
tages of being prepared to fit into 
more than one kind of job? The 
thoughtful counselor who is helping 
youth to find a place in our modern 
working world will welcome this 
article which answers these vital 
questions. 





H™ MANY different kinds of jobs could 
you hold? Look at the top of the 
ladder in all fields of work. Scarcely a 
man or woman standing on the upper 
rungs climbed by way of that one ladder 
alone, or is holding his top rung on only 
one ladder. 

Specialization—down with the jack of 
all trades—has been the cry of educators 
and parents for the last century, as com- 
pared to our forefathers’ admiration for 
proficiency in many lines. But has a new 
need for versatility in a fast-changing age 
crept upon us unheralded? 

Today a study of Who's Who reveals not 
only that the men and women in high- 
earning brackets have perfected a variety 
of types of accomplishments on their climb 
up the ladder of success, but also that 
many now at the top are engaged in dif- 
ferent types of work, on parallel success 
levels. 

Statesmen are farmers (Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry R. Morgenthau, Jr.); 
bankers are newspaper publishers (John H. 
Fahey, Eugene Meyer); utility magnates 


‘ are hotel operators (the late Henry L. 


Doherty); automobile manufacturers are 
city builders and community planners 
(Henry Ford); college presidents are musi- 





* The assistance of Ruth Barnard Powell is grate- 
fully acknowledged. ™ 


cians (Earl E. Harper); lawyers are corpo- 
ration officials (Myron C. Taylor, Amos L. 
Taylor); writers are lecturers (Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Strickland Gillilan); 
Statisticians are economic consultants 
(Leonard P. Ayres); diplomats are sales- 
men (Sumner Welles). 

The ‘‘average success’’ individual is 
equally versatile. The stylist from time to 
time has a radio program; the publicity 
man writes a book; the real estate operator 
sells insurance; the actor, recurrently 
“between jobs,’” often resorts to night- 
club exhibition dancing or singing; the 
storekeeper is an expert accountant; the 
aviator in his spare time turns to science 
and invention. 

Even in the lower-salaried jobs the trend 
is to alternate occupations, or to the de- 
velopment of avocations to near-vocation 
proficiency. A barber is growing vege- 
tables, winning prizes at the county fair; 
the department store clerk is making beads 
out of berries and seeds; the city street- 
car conductor is writing human-interest 
articles for a small-town weekly; the 
homemaker is a seamstress; the corsetiere 
runs a rooming house; the fireman carves 
whistles which are sold for charity. 

The one-job attitude produces good 
craftsmen, to be sure. Undoubtedly there 
are many whose success is due to their con- 
centration upon a specific subject. Many 
doctors, plumbers, nurses, military men, 
and teachers are in this class. The mistake 
is in supposing that every human being 
must be confined to this or that pigeonhole 
the rest of his life. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of knowing more than 
one job are manifold, and obvious. 
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1. Incase the present trade or job goes 
into a long lay-off period, as the railroads 
have during the past five years, the two- 
occupation-trained man has an alternative 
—he may know or develop a craft skill 
which he can exercise on his own time, so 
that he will be available for substitute 
call and hence not lose his precedence 
standing in his original job. 

2. Some jobs are seasonal, like school 
teaching and resort hotel work; others 
have high and low ebbs of employment, 
according to season, as in many of the 
manufacturing industries; still others are 
temporary, such as census enumerator and 
Christmas retail selling. In every case the 
worker who can fill his off-time with a 
different type of work, will live a fuller life 
and have a greater chance at economic 
security. 

3. Incase the present full-time occupa- 
tion does not give adequate compensation, 
the worker may augment his earnings in 
evenings and other spare time. (He will 
be more likely to do so, if he has training, 
skill, and interest in another field.) 

4. Incase the worker is discharged for 
serious error or inefficiency, caused either 
by accident, circumstances, or unworthiness 
at the job, he has another field to which to 
turn. (If he was a generally inadequate 
worker, it is likely he and the job funda- 
mentally weren't compatible, and another 
interest may prove to be his true forte.) 

5- Thesecond or even third job-interest 
may give the individual the artistic or 
temperamental outlet which will contrib- 
ute greater success to his primary or full- 
time work. 

6. The worker may feel that he has 
made a mistake in choosing his profession. 
Other pastures look greener, but he feels 
that he is ‘‘hooked."’ Having alternative- 
job training or experience may throw him 
back into the contented class, give him 
greater appreciation for his chosen work 
and certainly wider perspective with which 
to judge. 

7. Finally, at retirement, the man or 
woman with more than one work-interest 


will escape the health perils of a sudden 
let-down. 

Nor does the single-occupation man fit 
too well into our changing industrial 
scheme. Those trained for only one line of 
work, or those who are averse to more 
than one occupation, will not adjust them- 
selves as well to the fluctuating or chang- 
ing conditions of our industrial system. 


Fiexrsititry NEEDED 


Industrial development becomes more 
flexible if more men are trained into a dual 
or even more complex form of employment. 
This is pointed out in the 1938 Survey of 
Employment Service Information—United 
States Employment Service, which states, 
“Of the December, 1936, applicants, one 
applicant in six was given a secondary-job 
classification. The use of secondary classi- 
fications has the effect of considerably en- 
larging the available labor supply in in- 
dividual occupations, although the extent 
varies from one occupation to another. 

“The net effect is to increase the mobility 
of the labor force and so to facilitate 
placement. This is especially important 
in the skilled occupations where shortages 
are most likely to occur. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the potentially available supply of 
carpenters, dieticians, and machinists was 
increased about 14 per cent by the use of 
this device; the number of moulders by 12 
per cent; the number of welders by 28 per 
cent.”” 

The report further shows that for the 
period July, 1936, to March, 1937, place- 
ments of the United States Employment 
Service in domestic and personal service 
accounted for 17 per cent of all non-relief 
placements, although only 12 per cent of 
the classifiable applicants were drawn from 
that field. Conversely, only 8 per cent of 
all non-relief placements were in agricul- 
ture, although 22 per cent were from that 
industry; and only 10 per cent of non- 
relief placements were in manufacturing 
industries, compared to 20 per cent of ap- 
plicants. 

Figures of the United States imploy- 
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TWO STRINGS TO ONE’S BOW 


ment Service seem to indicate that women, 
on the whole, are somewhat !ess readily 
transferable than men from one type of 
work to another, but that those engaged in 
retail trades and in non-domestic service 
have a greater mobility than the men 
registrants in the same occupations. 

Another argument for trade versatility is 
cited in Technological Trends and National 
Policy, published in June, 1937, by the 
National Labor Resources Committee. 
A study conducted by Isador Lubin of 
754 unemployed men in three industrial 
cities, showed that fewer than one in ten 
went back to their old work, and that 
altogether only 33 per cent were reem- 
ployed in industries producing goods 
similar to those produced in their old 
jobs, and 45 per cent still were unem- 
ployed at the end of a year. 


Part-Time FARMING 


The part-time farm has been playing a 
considerable role in the movement of 
population from the crowded urban cen- 
ters to the suburbs in the past few years, 
according to Bradford F. Kimball's re- 
port, Changes in the Occupational Pattern 
of New York State, written for the Educa- 
tional Research Division of the New York 
Education Department in 1937. 

Specifically, suburban Washington, 
D. C., is a good example of farm life as a 
second profession. The fertile valleys of 
near-by Maryland and Virginia are thick 
with farms operated by government work- 
ers of varied classifications. The shorter 
hours of government work, and the easy 
accessibility of the countryside to the na- 
tion’s capital, have brought about a veri- 
table ‘‘rush to the farm.”’ 

The teaching profession in the Northern 
Great Plains also exemplifies the applica- 
tion of farming as an auxiliary vocation. 
Rural school-teaching positions, although 
easy to obtain, average only about 32 
weeks in duration. This leaves approxi- 
mately 20 weeks for other occupations. 
Even after attendance at summer school 
there is time for other work. Since the 
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heaviest farming occurs during vacation 
periods, rural teachers are able to engage 
in farm work. Some are temporary 
“‘hands.’” Some work on farms of their 
parents or other relatives. Some actually 
operate a rented or self-owned farm. Be- 
tween the two occupations a better living 
is secured, and, what is more important, 
better-equipped people are attracted to 
rural teaching. © 

In this same area, many other occupa- 
tions, such as plasterer, carpenter, painter, 
writer, forester, park-ranger, tourist- 
camp-keeper, salesman, and moving- 
picture-operator, are combined with teach- 
ing. Such participation in extra work 
enables the rural school-teacher to save 
the money to advance professionally if he 
wishes to remain a teacher. Incidentally, 
and highly important for the youth of 
these communities, it has kept in the rural 
teaching field people whose experience 
and training are above average. 

Another secondary art or ability which 
is being cultivated by Americans in whole- 
sale numbers, is that of selling (including 
talking and writing). One indication is 
in the tremendous popularity of the Dale 
Carnegie ‘‘How to Influence People” 
courses in the last few years. Here is an 
example of a secondary profession which, 
according to circumstance, may be help- 
ful in promoting a present job, or in creat- 
ing a new one. (In the newspaper want- 
ad lists, salesmen and saleswomen are the 
most ‘‘wanted.’’) 


Dua TRAINING 


Some schools are giving recognition for 
double training. At Muncie, Indiana, 
where the Ball Memorial Hospital is asso- 
ciated closely with the near-by Ball State 
Teachers College, nurses’ training is given 
by both institutions cooperatively. A 
course is offered whereby a graduate will 
be able to practice nursing and also will 
be certified to teach subjects such as physi- 
cal education, hygiene, and home econom- 
ics. The dual requirements for degree 
and nurses’ certificate take a longer time 
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in completion, but the graduate can select 
from two fields, and can adjust herself 
better to changing conditions. In emer- 
gencies where nurses may be in demand at 
one time, and teachers at another (as in 
war, and post-war periods), such indi- 
viduals can be of greater social service than 
if trained for nursing or teaching alone. 

Finland is an example of another demo- 
cratic land devoted to the concept of dual 
training in occupations. Here entire rural 
areas are ‘‘sold’’ on the idea of preparation 
for, and participation in multiple jobs. 
They are farmers during the short growing 
season; during the other months of the 
year they become woodsmen, sawmill 
workers, seal hunters, fishermen, trappers, 
quarrymen, broom makers, wood carvers, 
and soon. Most of these ‘‘extra’’ occupa- 
tions require specialized skill and early 
training. They require a dual occupation 
concept. 

Similar conditions prevail in Norway, 
where fishermen of necessity become 
farmers as well, and farmers seek other 
means of livelihood in the sea or the forests 
to supplement their incomes. In Iceland 
we find the unusual arrangement of grazing 
and dairying carried on by men who are 
also fishermen. One of the chief reasons, 
besides lack of markets near by, for 
Alaska’s retarded development is the fact 
that the idea of combinations of occupa- 
tion by the same individual has never 
gained wide acceptance. Equally unfortu- 
nate are some of the Old World nations. 
In the majority of these lands vestigial 
traces of the old guild system have resulted 
in training for one, and only one, trade or 
profession. 


How Tue ScuHoois May Herp 


More extensive recognition of the need 
for alternate positions is desirable in the 
educational policy of public and vocational 
schools. Here lies an opportunity for 
workers engaged in occupational research 
and for vocational counselors to enlarge 
the potential number of paid workers by 
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keeping alert to compatible and com- 
plementary jobs for single individuals. 

Notable is the record of the Alliance 
Employment Bureau, parent of the present 
Vocational Service for Juniors in New 
York City, which as long ago as 1901 sent 
factory workers during dull manufactur- 
ing periods, to resort hotels as waitresses. 
The girls not only had the advantages of 
beautiful surroundings and bracing air, 
but, incidentally, they acquired a second 
skill, an entirely new idea in those days. 
(One hotel proprietor at Lake George 
provided his waitresses each with a pri- 
vate room.) 

Katharine Treat, in the booklet, “‘An 
Industrial Calendar,’ published by the 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau, points to 
the advisability of directing individuals to 
second or secondary jobs. Says Miss 
Treat, “‘An applicant sometimes insists 
upon being placed in a certain industry 
with little or no knowledge about that 
industry except what she has heard 
through family or friends. If she wishes 
to be placed in a boot and shoe firm in 
April, a glance at the chart shows that 
this industry usually is dull in April and 
for the following two months, so that 
there is little prospect of finding her em- 
ployment here at the present time. She 
can be shown those industries which dove- 
tail the boot and shoe industry and en- 
couraged to work at one of them until 
employment in boots and shoes picks up; 
thus if her desires and talents run along 
those lines which are seasonal, she may be 
encouraged to learn two trades well 
enough to dovetail them. 

“The more common types of exceptions 
to the general rule should be carefully 
noted. For instance, a manufacturer of 
ladies’ leather pocketbooks might also 
manufacture valises or belts and gloves, 
and thus stabilize his seasonal factor and 
labor turnover, provided he has the type 
of employee who can be switched from 
one process to another on the same or 
different articles, or from the same process 
on different articles." 
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Swift, unpredictable changes in the 
occupational pattern, indicating a likeli- 
hood of change in occupation for the in- 
dividual, are predicted in Kimball's report. 
This, he says, has several implications for 
education. 

‘Whatever vocational courses are of- 
fered in the public schools should avoid 
too narrow a specialization within an oc- 
cupational field and should prepare the 
individual to shift with facility to a re- 
lated occupation. Pupils should have the 
opportunity to develop several interests 


and abilities in order that they may more 
easily shift from one occupational field to 
another.”” 

In che past, entering a second or new 
field of occupation has been largely a 
matter of accident. But as the problem 
of men-without-work looms larger on the 
horizon, the advisability of preparing 
for an emergency—or an extra engage- 
ment—by having more than one string 
to the bow—in practice and ready for 
use—may be a policy which will do much 
to bridge over the chasm of unemployment. 


SJ For the past thirteen years Arthur C. Selke has been Professor of Geography he 
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‘| at State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota. 


He has done gradu- 


| ate work in this country and abroad, worked on curricula for state courses 


of study, and has published articles on geography, education, and commerce. 
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A Special Room for Counseling 


GRACE E. HARRIS 


Dean of Girls and Director of Guidance 
Union High School, Taft, California 


* This account of how a large, bare 
classroom was converted into an 
attractive room for interviews will 
encourage others who are eager to 
have a more appropriate setting for 
their work. In this case the popu- 
larity of the room with both students 
and parents attests to its success. 





ERHAPS ONE of the most important 
features of an effective counseling sys- 
tem is the concentration of records and 
other counseling materials. Yet in very 
few schools can counselors truthfully say 
that they have at their fingertips, or within 
a few steps, sources of information which 
they are likely to require in an interview 
with a counselee. All of us realize that a 
conference may bring out many factors not 
taken into consideration when the pre- 
interview plans were made. Perhaps the 
solution is to set up a place where the files 
may be located and where the conversa- 
tions with counselees may take place. 
The majority of our school plants were 
built when counseling meant merely pro- 
gramming students and dealing with disci- 
pline cases. Therefore the administrators 
took care of such matters in their own pri- 
vate offices behind closed doors. However, 
today, many schools have teacher-coun- 
selors who do not have “‘inner sanctums”’ 
and, where housing is inadequate, do not 
have their own classrooms during their 
“‘free’’ periods. Counseling, in such in- 
stances, is, more or less, ‘‘hit or miss.”’ 
A student in a conference asks for certain 
information and a counselor promises, in 
good faith, to get the material for the 
counselee; but in the light of other sub- 
jects discussed, this particular promise may 


be forgotten. A counselor, also, may be 
on his way to the physical education de- 
partment to get a health record, or he may 
be going to the library to secure pamphlets 
on vocations, and be stopped enroute and 
his errand will, of necessity, slip into the 
background of his consciousness and be left 
undone. 

The counseling system in the Taft Union 
High School got under way last year. 
Sixteen counselors, most of whom had 
teaching loads, were appointed and each, 
in his own way, attempted to counsel 
those students assigned to him. Several 
had private offices, but the stigma to a 
student of being called to the office de- 
stroyed, in a measure, the informality 
which counselors sought to establish. 
Others had to carry on their activities 
wherever they could find space. All in all, 
the physical set-up was not convenient, 
pleasant, or satisfactory either to coun- 
selors or to students. 

Building individual cubicles for inter- 
views was out of the question. Therefore 
a large classroom across from the main 
office was selected to house the counseling 
activities. The desks were taken out. 
Rugs were laid. Files from the various 
departments of the school were moved in. 
The blackboards covered with ‘‘tack 
board’’ became bulletin board space. 
Attractive furniture of Philippine bamboo 
was purchased: three small tables with 
two chairs for each table; a larger table, 
also with two chairs; two divans with a 
magazine holder placed beside each one; 
and two occasional chairs. As the reader 
will note from the accompanying diagram, 
this furniture is placed in the rear two- 
thirds of the room, the part where in- 
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dividual counseling takes place. In the 
front third of the room are located two 
*‘offices,’’ one on each side of the entrance. 

The section reserved for the secretary to 
the dean of girls and director of guidance 
is set apart from the rest of the room by a 
counter which is a set of letter-sized files 
in which is found, alphabetically arranged, 
the cumulative record folder of each stu- 
dent enrolled in high school. There are 
also drawers in these files for supplies and 
forms which counselors may need. Pam- 
phlets describing vocations are also located 
here. Bulletins from vocational schools 
are available to counselors in these files. A 
drawer has been reserved for sample test 
material. The secretary’s desk and chair 
are located back of the files near the wall, 
but set into the room a bit to insure ade- 
quate passage space. 


NeepEep MarTERIALs AT HAND 


On the opposite side of the room is the 
office of the dean of girls and director of 
guidance, which.is blocked off from the 
rest of the room by another set of files 
where each counselor has been allotted 
space for his own individual counseling 
materials, bulletins, etc. A small drawer 
contains a schedule card for each student so 
that he can be located without a trip to the 
attendance office. The private, personal 
file of the director of guidance faces in to- 
ward her office. Counselors have access to 
their own files from the room proper. 
At the end of this file is a large cupboard 
in which all of the testing material is 
stored. A “‘traveling file’’ of occupational 
material, mounted on wheels is used on 
certain days in the social science classes 
and for the rest of the time is in the Coun- 
seling Room. 

Just inside the door of the Counseling 
Room are located the counselors’ boxes, in 
which all notices pertaining to counseling 
activities are placed. Thus the possibility 
of misplacing such bulletins is greatly re- 
duced. 

There are bulletin boards on three sides 
of the room. The Counselors’ Bulletin 


Board, located near the file for student 
folders, carries announcements of the 
following: group guidance, daily atten- 
dance reports, office hours of counselors, 
master schedule, and special notes of pro- 
fessional interest. The Students’ Bulletin 
Board has the following headings: Daily 
Bulletin, Jobs (printed descriptions of 
various occupations. These are changed 
every two weeks.), Occupational Material 
(bibliographies, statistics, etc.), Civil Ser- 
vice (an up-to-date board of federal, state, 
and county announcements), Scholarships 
(from colleges and universities), Schools 
and Colleges (pictorial material supple- 
mented by information bulletins. These are 
changed periodically.), and Radio Programs 
(announcements of programs of interest to 
students). The dean of girls and director 
of guidance also has a bulletin board upon 
which are placed notices of particular 
interest to students with whom she has 
conferences. 

Under the Students’ Bulletin Board on 
the “‘long’’ side of the room (the other 
side has windows), there are open shelves 
upon which the following materials have 
been placed: college bulletins, student 
reference books, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets, and a professional library for coun- 
selors. 


Osyjections RaisED 


Such is the physical set-up of our Coun- 
seling Room. The reader has probably 
thought to himself, ‘Yes, this is fine for a 
concentration of counseling materials, but 
there is no privacy for the interviews.” 
On the surface, this seems to be a cogent 
objection, but after nearly a year, we are 
ready to answer it. When the idea of such 
a room was first suggested to the coun- 
selors, the following remarks were typical: 
“Students won't talk when there are others 
in the room.’’ ‘‘We (the counselors) 
won't be able to talk freely.’ “‘It’s a sys- 
tem of ‘snoopervision.’ '’ ‘There will be 
too much distraction.’’ ‘‘Counselees wait- 
ing for interviews will overhear informa- 
tion not intended for them."’ 
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Our counselors had to be sold on the 
set-up if they were to do effective coun- 
seling and also if they were to sell the 
program to the students. We appealed to 
their sense of sportsmanship, invited their 
suggestions for improvement, and asked 
them to give it a trial. 

The room was ready for occupancy in the 
fall of 1939 and the activities of registra- 
tion were carried on there. Nothing was 
fixed permanently and many changes in the 
furniture were made before we decided 
upon the arrangement which is shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 


Privacy Is Prorecrep 


Just as hotel lobbies are the scenes o 
many very confidential business deals so 
our Counseling Room has become the 
center of many confidential conferences 
concerning personality adjustments, choice 
of vocations, problems of educational 
achievement—in fact, all of the activities 
of guidance are carried on in this room. 
Students are asked to sit in the chairs at 
the tables where they face the walls and 
the counselor. Thus they are oblivious to 
thedistractions of the room, otherstudents, 
etc. Students do talk to their counselors 
about affairs of intimate concern to them. 
Counselors have had to learn to modulate 
their voices and have had to caution their 
counselees in this respect. Counselors 
have learned that they, too, can talk 
freely. Their fear of ‘‘snoopervision’’ has 
been dispelled, since the director of gui- 
dance and fellow counselors are too busy to 
listen in on their conferences. The secret, 
here, lies in the fact that the room should 
be a busy one. There is a danger to pri- 
vacy if only one conference is in session. 
However, even that can be eliminated, to 
a certain extent, by proper use of the voice. 
Counselors can keep students from over- 
hearing interviews if they stagger their 
appointments. Proper planning leaves no 


time for waiting, in most instances. How- 
ever, if such a case does occur, the coun- 
selee is greeted by the secretary who draws 
his attention to the various items on the 


bulletin board or gives him a magazine, 
pamphlet, or book to read. The divans 
where the waiting boys and girls sit, are 
placed at a reasonable distance from the 
conference tables. As many as five con- 
ferences can take place at one time, in- 
cluding the one at the desk of the director 
of guidance. 

Our Counseling Room has brought many 
students in for voluntary appointments 
with their counselors who would not have 
braved the psychological hurdle of a closed 
door interview. They feel free to come 
into the room at any time to make ap- 
pointments and to get material that has 
been suggested to them. They know that 
their counselors will receive any message 
they wish to leave and they do not have to 
depend upon catching them when, and if 
they can. 


INTERESTED PARENTS 


More parents have come to the school 
since we have established the room. They 
feel free to telephone for appointments 
during a counselor's office hours. Often 
they set these times with their children. 
Many have expressed their appreciation of 
the fact that they were not directed from 
one place to another but can be comfort- 
ably seated while the details of a con- 
ference are taken care of. We all realize 
the psychological effects of such a recep- 
tion upon satisfactory relationships be- 
tween the home and the school. 

Classroom teachers know where the 
materials are located and are free to use 
them. They often talk to the counselors 
in this room concerning their problems. 
In fact, in a very short space of time, our 
guidance system has been accepted by 
many members of the faculty who were 
skeptical. The ‘‘old guard”’ is gradually 
being won over. 

Those counselors who voiced the strong- 
est objections and carried on whispering 
campaigns regarding the high-handed deal- 
ings of the administration were among the 
first to express hearty approval after we 
really got under way. 
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We admit that there are times when 
matters do arise which are too intimate 
and too serious to risk being overheard. 
For such purposes there is a small room 
adjoining the office of the superintendent 
which may be used. A counselor may se- 
cure the key from the secretary and thus 
be assured that there will be no interrup- 
tion. 

Our “‘brain child’’ has been accepted and 
is thriving as it undergoes changes that 


are attendant to growth and development. 
We realize our imperfections and are con- 
stantly on the alert as to improvements 
that can be made. We hope to get away 
from a schoolroom atmosphere by adding 
touches of the niceties of living, flowers, 
and the like. Perhaps our success can be 
judged by the fact that the students have 
nicknamed our conference room the “‘cock- 
tail lounge.”’ 


, In 1938 Miss Harris came to Taft Union High School to organize a counsel- a 


ing in California schools. 


/ 
L 


ing program. Her previous experienc&jincluded both teaching and counsel- lle 
Her published articles appear in various pro- || 
fessional megazines. 
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Adapting Counseling to C.C.C. Needs 


KIRKLAND SLOPER 
Educational Adviser, C.C.C. 


@ Should group activities or indi- 
vidual counseling receive the major 
attention in a CCC camp? Attempting 
to find the answer, one camp set up an 
experiment to test the value of indi- 
vidual counseling in encouraging en- 
rollee participation in voluntary edu- 
cational activities. The results of the 
experiment, with the figures for five 
different mental ability classifications, 
have significance for counselors in 
various types of organizations. 





“H™ Muc# time can I afford to spend 
in individual counseling?’ This is 
a question that at one time or another con- 
fronts every educational adviser in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. A continu- 
ous conflict exists in the distribution of 
his time between the supervision of group 
and individual activity. Are the results 
of time spent in individual counseling 
sufficiently worth while to offset the re- 
sults of utilizing that time for additional 
group activity? This problem has special 
significance when applied to enrollees who, 
according to standardized tests, have less 
than average ability. 

Although there is not extensive evidence 
to substantiate the hypothesis, it appears 
that in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
there is a positive correlation between the 
general ability of the enrollees and their 
participation in the educational activities 
of the camp. This apparently exists in 
spite of attempts to provide a program 
which is on a level with the needs and 
interests of those enrollees with less than 
average ability. Whether it is the effect of 
their previous failures or of a poor adjust- 
ment to their present environment, the 
fact remains that as a general rule educa- 
tional advisers and other camp personnel 


must give additional attention to these 
enrollees to assure participation in educa- 
tional activities. The problem then con- 
fronting the camp personnel consists of 
determining the answer to the question, 
“Is half an hour spent with an individual 
enrollee more effective than additional 
group activity in providing incentives to 
expand and more equally distribute self- 
improvement activity?” 

An experimental study was conducted in 
one CCC camp to determine among other 
things whether individual counseling 
would be sufficiently effective with this 
group to lessen the existing relationship 
between the general ability and participa- 
tion of the enrollees. An average camp 
program was operated for a six-month 
period. During the first three months no 
individual guidance was given to any 
member of the camp. Cases in which such 
guidance was unavoidable were dropped 
from further consideration in the study. 
At the completion of the three months, 
one hundred and forty enrollees were di- 
vided into two groups equated in the fac- 
tors of participation in voluntary leisure- 
time educational activities, mental ability, 
previous schooling, age, and quality of 
work performed in voluntary educational 
activities. During the second three-month 
period one group designated as the “‘experi- 
mental group’’ was given individual coun- 
seling by the camp adviser. The average 
number of interviews during this period 
was slightly above two for each enrollee. 
The other group of seventy enrollees, called 
the ‘‘control group,’” continued in the 
program without the benefit of individual 
counseling. 

The details of this equating process and 
an account of exactly what the individual 
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guidance comprised are reported in the 
United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bulletin 1939, No. 7 
CIndividual Guidance in CCC Camps’’). 
It is sufficient to say here that the indi- 
vidual counseling was concerned with the 
development of camp plans for an enrollee, 
but was never directly concerned with 
urging him into camp educational activi- 
ties. 


Tue Errecr or INprvipuaL CouNsELING 


Group guidance activities which aimed 
to aid adjustment and orientation and to 
provide occupational information and in- 
centives for developing camp plans were a 
constant factor for all enrollees in the 
camp during the entire experiment. There 
was no attempt to answer the problem 
directly as to the comparative effectiveness 
of group or individual guidance. Rather, 
with group activities held constant, it was 
endeavored to discover what would be the 
effect of the addition of individual counsel- 
ing. 

During the first three-month period 
when none of the 140 enrollees received 
individual guidance it was found that the 
positive correlation between intelligence 
quotients and participation was 0.40, suf- 
ficiently significant to substantiate for this 
camp the hypothesis that a correlation 
exists between ability and participation. 
Intelligence quotients were derived by us- 
ing three different group tests. A figure 
for participation was derived for each 
enrollee by setting up a ratio between his 
actual hours of participation and an arbi- 
trary maximum of ten hours per week, and 
multiplying by 100 to facilitate use. 
These participation figures ranged from o 
to 100. While there were definitely in- 
dividual exceptions, there was a signifi- 
cant tendency for the participation figures 
of those lower in the mental ability list 
to be less than average. 

During the second three-month period 
the control group, which received no in- 
dividual guidance, showed this tendency 
to the same degree. A positive correlation 


of 0.40 between mental ability and par- 
ticipation again occurred. The standard 
deviation of this correlation was 0.12. 
The following table shows the means-of- 
participation figures for five different men- 
tal ability classifications of this control 
group: 
Tasxe | 

Groups witH No Inpivipuat GuIDANCE 


Mental Ability Mean of Participation 
Over 110 34.8 
IOI-I10 38.8 
gI-100 24.1 
81- go 19.5 
Below 81 ‘8 


On the other hand, the same mental 
ability classifications for the experimental 
group, which received individual guidance 
or counseling during the second three- 
month period, showed the following 
participation: 


TABLE II 


Groups wiTtH INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


Mental Ability Mean of Participation 
Over 110 71.0 
101-110 61.4 
gI-100 49.0 
81- go 46.5 
Below 81 44.5 


With this experimental group the posi- 
tive correlation between these two factors 
had dropped to 0.20 with a standard de- 
viation of 0.14. The experimental co- 
efficient of this correlation indicates that 
the approximate chances are only 12 to 1 
that the true correlation is above zero, 
compared with chances of approximately 
2,350 to 1 that the correlation for the con- 
trol group is above zero. 

It is worthy of note that individual 
counseling had a definite effect upon all 
mental ability groups. The average in- 
crease of participation was about 150 per 
cent or from 2 hours per week per indi- 
vidual to 5 hours per week per individual. 
In addition, the drop in correlation would 
seem to indicate that counseling was es- 
pecially effective in lessening the tendency 
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for those enrollees of lower mental ability 
to avoid participation in a voluntary pro- 
gram. The increase of participation for 
the lowest ability group was 755 per cent. 

Even with the limited individual coun- 
seling which attended this experiment, the 
results appear to indicate that for this 
particular camp the time spent with the 
individual enrollee was worth while. If 
a camp program is arranged to meet real 
needs of the enrollees, then their voluntary 
participation in it should be at least 
partially beneficial to them. Individual 


counseling increased this participation two 
anda half fold. Even more significant was 
the fact that it was most effective with that 
group which was evidently receiving very 


little benefit from educational activities 
when only group guidance was being prac- 
ticed. 

This study at least partially solved some 
pertinent problems for the supervisory 
personnel of this camp, who concluded 
that individual counseling must receive a 
prior consideration in the activities. Cer- 
tainly they received assurance that time 
and effort spent with individual enrollees 
was worth while, even if considered only 
from the viewpoint of immediate results. 
The significant effectiveness of this indi- 
vidual work indicated to them that if they 
desired to aid the enrollees they could not 
afford to proceed without extensive coun- 
seling. 





A Special Counselor on Education for the Arts 


FLORENCE N. LEVY 


Director, Art Education Council 


* A picture of counseling in the 
specialized field of art is given here 
by a woman with a long and varied 
experience. The nature of the inter- 
views and the long list showing the 
range of occupations in art work will 
be of interest to vocational counselors. 





i ipe WELL-TRAINED vocational coun- 
selor is expected to be able to ad- 
vise individuals with respect to oppor- 
tunities in all occupations, but he may 
advantageously seek the cooperation of 
persons specially acquainted with particu- 
lar fields. Art, for example, is such a 
highly specialized field with wide ramifi- 
cations and exacting standards that even 
the best trained vocational counselors 
could not be expected to command all 
the sources of information. Of course, 
the counselor can and frequently does refer 
his advisees to artists who can speak out 
of their personal experience. But a still 
better plan would be for society to support 
a counselor who is especially prepared to 
counsel in the field of art education. 

The writer has for many years offered 
educational guidance in the design arts. 
This has been conducted in relation with 
other activities, not as a full-time job. 
During the years from 1933 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, there was an annual average of 
nearly 500 conferences with individuals. 
The scope of subjects covered in these 
conferences' is indicated on the next page. 

The interviews at the Art Education 
Council are with young and old and all 
intervening ages. Boys and girls come 
with parent or teacher to ask about an 
afternoon or Saturday class. Those in the 


1 The conferences are held Wednesday afternoons 
at 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


grades of the elementary schools want to 
know the best high school to develop 
their interest in art, and high school 
students ask if it is wise to go to college, 
or if it is better to enter a professional art 
school. Many seek jobs or are already 
holding positions and need additional 
study to advance themselves. Adults 
want to change their line of work to a 
field in which they are intensely inter- 
ested and others desire to paint or model 
for pleasure “‘but not in a class with 
children."’ Each applicant is a different 
problem and must be studied on the basis 
of personality, work shown, and individ- 
ual needs. Therefore advice is not given 
by telephone. Letters are answered as 
fully as possible without preparing special 
lists. 

In the office there is a complete file of 
catalogues of art courses in New York City 
and a very full file of catalogues from col- 
leges and universities having art depart- 
ments, as well as professional art schools, 
throughout the United States. For those 
within commuting distance of New York 
City it is recommended that they pro- 
cure, or examine at the local library, Art 
Education in the City of New York; for 
those at a distance the Art School Directory* 
is recommended. 

In the conferences there is seldom any 
scholastic record which would help in 
judging the applicant. Usually there is 
only one interview and it is necessary to 
question in such a way as to make the ap- 
plicant solve his own problem. When it 
comes to selecting the school best suited 

? Published by the School Art League, 110 Liv- 
ingston, Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.75. 

§ Published by The American Federation of Arts, 


Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 
$1.75. 
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OccuPaTIons ALLIED TO THE ARTS 


Advertising Design 
Advice, General 
Air-brush 
Appreciation 
Architecture 
Art, General 
Automobile Styling 
Bibliography 
Bookbinding 
Camp Counseling 
Cartooning 
Ceramics 
Children’s Classes 
China Painting 
College Art Course 
Color 
Commercial Art 
Correspondence Course 
Costume Design 
Costume Cutting, Drap- 
ing, Pattern Making 
Costume Modeling 
Crafts, General 
Design 
Display—Window, etc. 
Drafting 
Drawing, Life 
Dressmaking 
Etching, Engraving 
Exhibit, Where to 
Fashion Illustration 
Fashion Styling 
Furniture Design 
Greeting Cards 
High School Art Course 
History of Art 
Horology 
House Painting 
Illustration, Pictorial 
Industrial Design 
Interior Decoration 
Jewelry Design 
Jewelry Making 


Knitting 

Landscape Architecture 

Lecturing Positions 

Lettering 

Lithography 

Metal Work 

Millinery 

Motion Picture Work 

Museum Positions 

Museum Work, Training 
for 

Occupational Therapy 

Package Design 

Painting 

Painting, Landscape 

Painting, Miniature 

Painting, Mural 

Painting, Portrait 

Painting, Water Color 

Perspective 

Photography 

Photo-offset 

Positions Wanted 

Posters 

Salesmanship 

Scholarships 

Scientific Drawing 

Sculpture (Modeling) 

Ship Design 

Show Cards 

Sketching 

Stained Glass 

Style Trends 

Summer Schools 

Teacher Training 

Teaching Position 
Wanted 

Textile Design 

Theatre Arts 

Weaving 

Wood Carving 

Writing about Art 





to the needs of the individual, names and 
addresses of two or three schools are given 
so that the fina) decision must rest with 


the applicant. 


In some instances the 


young person brings in work every three 

months, over a period of years, and it is 

thus possible to guide from step to step. 
Finding positions is not supposed to be 





part of the work of the Council, but oc- 
casionally it is possible to make connec- 
tions. There is close cooperation between 
the Art Education Council and the Place- 


ment Section of the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry, 119 East roth Street, 
where Josephine Peterson sees the work of 
applicants daily, except Saturdays, be- 
tween 10 and 12 o'clock. Many illus- 
trators, textile designers, and workers in 
other art fields have found good positions 
through this organization. 


ScHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


Quite a different group, with which the 
writer has been in close contact for many 
years, consists of high school graduates 
who have received scholarships through 
the School Art League of New York City. 
During the thirty years of its existence, 613 
scholarships have been awarded. Mrs. 
Laurent Oppenheim, who has been Chair- 
man of the Scholarship Committee from 
the beginning, reports as follows: 


Beginning in January, 1911, with the 
award of only one scholarship, to a young 
girl graduating from Washington Irving 
High School who elected to study at the 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, these scholarships are now com- 
peted for by boys and girls graduating 
from the City’s 51 high schools. One 
year's free tuition is provided for talented 
young people in the design arts—commer- 
cial advertising, costume design, fashion 
illustration, textile design, interior decora- 
tion, illustration, etc. Some specially 
qualified students take the teacher training 
course. 

The scholarship winners are selected not 
only for talent in drawing and design but 
for character and for ability to go out into 
the business world and do creative work. 
The art schools welcome the students be- 
cause these gifted young people become a 
credit to the institution in which they 
receive their training. The organizations 
that cooperate in financing these scholar- 
ships, in addition to the School of Applied 
Design for Women, are Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art 
(Parson's), and the Traphagen School of 
Fashion. Many students continue their 
studies for a second, third, or fourth year, 
thus enabling them to receive a diploma 
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and, at Pratt, even a degree in the teaching 
or architectural courses. This advanced 
study has often been made possible through 
scholarships offered by the art school, “ 
winning money prizes in competitions, or 
through positions as art or craft teachers 
during the summer. In special cases loans 
are made from the School Art League 
Scholarship Loan Fund. 

Every effort is made to keep in touch 
with these young people. In the files 
there is a record of achievement that can- 
not be reported in a brief account. The 
results have been quite extraordinary. 
Many of these young people occupy places 
of prominence and importance. One young 
man heads the art department in a western 
college; another is in an eastern boys’ 
preparatory school; one is head of the art 
department in a large private school in 
New York; four are Chairmen of Art in 
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the New York City high schools. There 
are several art directors in important ad- 
vertising agencies and in large department 
stores. The textile designers have shown 
unusual ability; there are capable design- 
ers of women’s and children’s dresses, of 
hats, and of shoes. Some have their own 
studios, doing free lance creative work of 
high quality, including posters, adver- 
tising, book and magazine illustration, 
stage design, window display, etc. There 
are portrait and landscape painters who 
exhibie regularly with the art societies 
and who win important prizes. Mention 
must be made of several colored boys of 
merit—one is teaching in the South, 
another is teaching in a New York City 
high school, and one is a recognized illus- 
trator who served on the Graphic Arts 
Jury for the exhibition of American Art 
Today at the 1939 New York World's Fair. 


S) Miss Levy studied painting at the National Academy of Design in New \_ 
York City, worked with the Louvre Curator, was on the staff of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and became Director of the Baltimore Museum of 


q Art. 


Art Education in the City of New York, and developed an Art Place- 
ment Department in the Art Alliance of America. 
her chief interest has been guidance in art education. 


She has edited the American Art Manual, published a study of p 
l 


For the past ten years 
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Don’t Baby Them! 


E. S. WILSON, JR. 


Occupational Guidance Director and Secretary, Alumni Council 
Amherst College 


= Training a class in self-analysis 
and self-criticism at practice inter- 
views is one of the methods for helping 
youth which has been successfully 
tried at Amberst College. Other 
good suggestions for self-guidance are 
included in this article. 





WW: LEARN by doing,’’ “The only 
true guidance is self guidance,” 
‘He learns most who learns alone,"’ and 
“Only self education is vital,’’ are only a 
few of the educational aphorisms handed 
down from the past. And although we 
repeat these old truths to others and 
pretend to believe in them, we fail (in 
college placement work) to put our 
knowledge into action. We baby the 
student and try co help him instead of 
making him help himself. Let us con- 
sider a few specific examples. 


Cxoosinc A Lire Work 


The Baby Way—Early in the year the 
first job seeker appears. Since he has 
unfortunately never worked, has no readily 
definable interests, no hobbies, no out- 
standing record in study, we subject him 
to a battery of tests and interviews. 
Armed with the data from these explora- 
tions we call the job seeker back and sug- 
gest that he consider selling as a life 
work. This is all well and good, and we 
may be right in our prescription. But up 


to this point the youth in question has 
‘ had to do no thinking of his own and his 
job will merely be to follow our directions 
and test our findings by trial and error. 

The Help Yourself Way—This same stu- 
dent mentioned above is again under con- 
sideration, but this time on the first calP 


he is given a copy of Crawford and Clem- 
ent’s The Choice of an Occupation, William- 
son's Students and Occupations, or some such 
book and told to read it carefully and 
thoughtfully. As he reads he should ask 
himself these questions, “‘Am I qualified 
for this work?’’ and ‘‘Would I like this 
kind of work for a life job?’’ After 
reading the book the job-seeking student 
is given a questionnaire which he must 
live with for a few days and answer to the 
best of his ability. By this time the stu- 
dent will have done some good hard think- 
ing about his work problem and he will be 
ready to have his thoughts and conclu- 
sions tested by a conference with the 
counselor. It is at this time that the 
student can and should be tested and fully 
analyzed in order to prove or disprove the 
conclusions of his own thinking. By fol- 
lowing this procedure the student does 
some honest thinking and prepares him- 
self in methods of solving problems. 


Letrers or APPLICATION 


The Baby Way—In helping students 
write good letters of application for jobs 
or interviews we lecture to them on the 
way a letter should be written, we give 
them books and articles on the problem of 
letter writing, and we give them our per- 
sonal advice on individual letters. 

Help Yourself Way—A student after 
reading the letter-writing books, listen- 
ing to lectures on the subject, etc., presents 
his letter to the counselor. Instead of 
correcting it he reads it back to the stu- 
dent, first telling him that he is to imagine 
he is the employer. He is also to picture 
this letter arriving in the morning mail 
with 100 other interview-seeking letters. 
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After the letter has been read the student 
must say whether or not he would grant 
the writer an interview over 100 competi- 
tors. The first time you do this you will 
be surprised to learn how soundly a student 
can analyze his own letter when it is 
read to him on this basis. An improve- 
ment on this method is to have ten boys 
write letters for the same job, then read all 
these in class and ask the class to decide 
which is best and why. Only after the 
group discussion has been exhausted 
should the counselor give his ideas. It is 
interesting to see how intelligently a 
class of totally inexperienced students can 
analyze and constructively criticize letters 
of application. 


PREPARING FOR AN INTERVIEW 


The Baby Way—We give students a list 
of books and articles on the subject, we 
lecture to them on the fundamentals of 
interviewing, and finally we have some 
friendly personnel manager come to the 
campus to conduct practice interviews. 
The personnel manager interviews several 
men before the class, gives his ideas on 
why he would or would not hire the ap- 
plicants, summarizes the essentials of 
job seeking, and departs amid the cheers 
of a class who think they now know just 
how to approach personnel managers. 
All they have learned is what one man 
thinks about the subject, and what is 
worse they have probably the idea that 
all interviewers are just like the nice Mr. 
Personnel Manager. These students will 
receive a rude awakening when they bump 
into the type B personnel manager who is 
sure no college man is worth hiring; or 
type C, who is the eccentric; or type D, 
the grouch, etc. Much of the informa- 
tion gathered from such sources as these 
must be tempered or even discarded when 
the actual job hunt begins. 

The Help Yourself Way—Under this 
method all personnel managers are banned 
from the campus. Books and articles 
as well as a lecture on the fundamentals 
of interviewing are employed as a pre- 


liminary. The real work is done in prac- 
tice interview sessions in which the coun- 
selor plays the part of the employer and 
the class passes on the hiring or rejecting 
of the prospective worker. Here is how 
the plan works. 

Volunteer students are asked to come to 
the front of the room and publicly apply 
for a job, any job with any company. 
(Naturally the students know by this 
time that they should apply for work they 
are qualified to do.) The counselor takes 
the part of the employer (kindly, gruff, 
cynical, etc.) and varies his character and 
questions with each change in applicant. 
Each student is then subjected to the hard- 
est questions ever met in interviews, such 
as ‘‘Why did you go to college? Why did 
you major in Economics? How will Eco- 
nomics help you in business? Which of 
our products do you use?’ Naturally the 
answers are far from satisfactory. After 
the interviews these questions are dis- 
cussed by the group with the result that 
more logical and impressive answers are 
reached. Then, after each interview, this 
question is put to the class: “‘How many 
would hire this applicant on the basis of 
his interview?"’ Those raising their hands 
are then asked to give their reasons for 
hiring the student in question. Then 
those who would not hire the applicant 
are asked to give their reasons so that 
every one learns the shortcomings of the 
applicant as seen through the composite 
eye of the dissenters. At this point it is 
very easy to emphasize the fact that there 
are just as many types of employers as 
there are students in the room, and what 
pleases one man will not always please 
another. It is also wise at this time to 
show the importance of trying to size up 
the employer so as to adapt the interview 
to his particular personality. It is ap- 
parent that the student who knows the 
likes and dislikes of a prospective em- 
ployer before he enters the interview will 
be able to present his qualifications better 
than the lad who goes in “‘cold.”’ 

Then there is another important fact. 
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You can tell a student he must know some- 
thing about the company before he applies, 
but he will never quite believe you until 
he has discovered this to be true for him- 
self. In the practice interview mentioned 
above a student only has to fail once on 
the question, ““‘What products do we 
manufacture?’’ and instantly the class 
learns from his embarrassment the folly of 
ineffective preparation. 

For example, in one of our practice 
sessions last fall a student, who was ap- 
plying for a job with Procter and Gamble, 
said, when asked which products of the 
company in question he used, ‘‘Palm- 
olive.” The class broke into roars of 
laughter and at once dramatically and im- 
pressively the point was driven home. 

You, who have never allowed a class to 
indulge in self-analysis and self-criticism, 
have been missing an interesting and in- 
structive experience. The students are 


quite able in groups to criticize each other 
intelligently and constructively. By mak- 
ing the students do this work themselves 
they learn more, retain more, and have fun 
while doing it. Our practice interview 
session was voted the most constructive 
event of the year. 

There you are. More examples could 
be given but the above suggest the idea. 
Once you lead a man to do his own think- 
ing and his own placement work you are 
not only lightening your job but you are 
sending a man out into the world with 
some idea of the proper way to handle his 
problem of earning a living. Men so 
trained will not come running back to the 
placement officer when their first job is 
lost, but, instead, will set about seeking 
the next job, all the while following pro- 
cedures they know are sound. 

Don’t baby them! 


S) After his graduation from Amherst Mr. Wilson entered business. There, 
|| while interviewing job seekers, he was struck by the lack of occupational ls 

information on the part of graduates of liberal arts colleges. In the light | 
of this experience he now counsels undergraduates at Amherst College. (— 





Defense News of Special Interest 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 


© Counselors who are following thede- 
velopments of the National Defense 
program will be interested in this 
account of the personnel classification 
system which is being adopted by the 
U.S. Army. Information comes to us 
through a release from the War De- 


partment. 
—The Editor 


7 Feperat Civil Service Commission 
and the U. S. Employment Service are 
cooperating with the War Department in 
personnel classification as a part of the 
National Defense program. The classifi- 
cation system will follow the soldier 
throughout his military service so that his 
civilian occupational skills can be most 
effectively used in the Army and so that he 
may be more easily placed in a job suited 
to his abilities when he returns to civil 
life. 

For more than a year the classification 
program has been subjected to careful 
study. It includes the recently adopted 
classification record cards and the battery 
of tests which are being devised with the 
assistance of an advisory council of well- 
known psychologists who were recom- 
mended to the Adjutant General of the 
Army by the National Research Council. 

The committee is as follows: 


Walter V. Bingham, Consulting Psy- 
chologist, Chairman 

A. L. Barrows, National Research Coun- 
cil 

Louis L. Thurstone, University of Chi- 
cago 

Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University 

Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University 

Carroll L. Shartle, U. S. Employment 
Service 

Lawrence J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission 


Marion W. Richardson, U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission 


Dr. Bingham, chairman and director of 
the group, during the last war was a mem- 
ber of the War Department Committee on 
the Classification of Personnel, with the 
grade of Lieutenant Colonel. Among 
other psychologists who have contributed 
to the work are John G. Jenkins and Roger 
M. Bellows, of the University of Mary- 
land. The actual production of the per- 
sonnel tests is in the charge of the Person- 
nel Research Section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. The regulations governing 
classification procedures have been revised 
to conform to the latest developments in 
civilian and military techniques. Under 
the direction of Dr. Shartle, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service is preparing a survey of 
military occupations, correlating them 
with similar occupations in industry. 

The Army is planning carefully for the 
induction and training of the men. The 
local board of selection will send the group 
it has chosen to an induction station. 
Here the men will be given a physical 
examination and will be formally inducted 
into military service. On the same day, if 
possible, they will be passed on to a Re- 
ception Center where the sorting and clas- 
sification may require two or three days 
more. At the Center the record will be 
completed, uniforms will be issued, vacci- 
nations and inoculations will be given. 
Each man will take a general classification 
test and will be interviewed by an officer 
to determine the military duty to which 
he should be assigned. The following in- 
formation will be obtained—age, birth- 
place, home, parents, dependents, educa- 
tion, ability to speak a foreign language, 
civilian occupation, previous military ex- 
perience, if any. Any specialty in civilian 
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trades or occupations will be noted, as well 
as the man’s hobbies and the nature of the 
military service he prefers. By means of 
this careful classification the Army hopes 
not only to turn out well-trained soldiers, 
but also to make the men better citizens 
when they return to their homes. 

The personnel services will be imple- 
mented by the appointment of personnel 
officers. These will be drawn from men 
who hold commissions in the regular 
Army or Reserve Corps. A group of 48 
officers has already been called to Wash- 
ington for a course of instruction in per- 


sonnel classification, which opened at the 
War College, September 23. After com- 
pleting the course they will be distributed 
throughout the Army to supervise all 
classification activities. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, who was chief 
statistician for the American Expedition- 
ary Force in the World War, has been re- 
called to active service as chief statistician 
of the War Department. Colonel Ayres 
was one of the speakers at the organization 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation at Grand Rapids in 1913. 


List of Selected Defense Occupations 


In the October issue reference was made (page 5) to a list of industries 


deemed essential to national defense. 


For the benefit of vocational coun- 


selors who are counseling youth regarding training opportunities and needs, 
we reproduce the list as at present formulated. We are advised that addi- 
tions may be made in the coming months. The code numbers are those 
recently adopted by the Employment Service.—The Editor. 


0-03.30 Architect, Marine Sevten. & kin.)! 

0-07.32 Metallurgist II (profess. & kin.) 

0-17.01 Engineer, Electrical (profess. & kin.) 

0-17.02 Engineer, Cable (tel. & tel.) 

0-19.01 Engineer II, Mechanical (profess. & kin.) 

0-19.03 Engineer, Aeronautical (profess. & kin.) 

0-44.13 Sign Writer, Hand (any ind.)* 

0-48.01 Detailer II (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.04 Draftsman, ) eemecn (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.05 Draftsman, Architectural (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.08 Draftsman, Construction Lage & kin.) 

0-48.11 Draftsman, Electrical (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.12 Draftsman, Heating and Ventilating (pro- 
fess. & kin.) 

0-48.13 Draftsman, Landscape (profess. & kin.) 

048.15 Draftsman, Map (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.16 Draftsman, Marine (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.18 Draftsman, Mechanical (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.22 Draftsman, Plumbing (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.23 Draftsman, Refrigeration (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.25 Draftsman, Structural (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.26 Draftsman, ee (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.31 Tracer IV (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.41 Designer, Tool (profess. & kin.) 

0-48.42 Designer, Die (mach. shop) 

0-79.03 Inspector II, Boiler (profess. & kin.) 

0-88.21 Engineer, Chief, Marine (water transp.) 


1 Professional and kindred occupations. 
2 Any industry. 


0-88.22 Engineer, Port (water transp.) 

0-88.23 Engineer, Tugboat (water transp. ) 

0-88.24 Engineer V (water transp.) 

3-43.20 y= meal (any ind.) 

4-19.731 Ropemaker I Cord & twine) 

4-33.461 Operator, Planer IV (woodworking) 
4-33.914 Millman (woodworking) 

4-33.916 Woodworker, Airplane (aircraft mfg.) 
4-35.720 Upholsterer II (furn.; ship & boat bldg. & 


rep.) 
4-38.010 Cooper I (cooperage) 
4-44.110 Operator, Linotype (print. & pub.) 
4-44.120 —— Monotype-Keyboard (print. & 


ub. 
4-65.420 Bender, Glass (signs) 
4-71.010 Jeweler (jewelry; ret. trade) 
4-72.011 Operator, Fox-Lathe (clock & watch) 
4-72.012 Underturner (clock & watch) 
4-72.013 Cutter, Wheel (clock & watch) 
4-72.111 Caser III (clock & watch) 
4-72.112 Trainer II (clock & watch) 
4-72.211 Finisher (clock & watch) 
4-73.040 Die Maker III (textile) 
4-74.010 Plater I (electroplating) 
4-75.010 Machinist II (mach. shop) 
4-75.120 Machinist, Bench (mach. shop) 
4-75.140 Lay-Out Man (foundry) 
4-75.150 —— Marine (ship & boat bldg. & 
rep. 
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4-75.160 
4-76.010 
4-76.120 
4-76.210 
4-76.220 
4-78.011 
4-78.012 
4-78.021 
4-78.022 


4-78.031 
4-78.041 
4-78.042 


4-78.043 
4-78.061 
4-78.062 
4-78.071 
4-78.111 
4-78.131 
4-78.132 
4-78.133 


4-78.134 
4-78.161 


4-78.211 
4-78.212 
4-78.213 
4-78.214 
4-78.291 
4-78.411 
4-78.511 
4-78.512 
4-78.513 
4-78.671 
4-78.911 


4-80.010 
4-80.020 
4-80.050 


4-81.010 
4-81.020 
4-81.030 
4-81.040 
4-81.050 
4-82.010 
4-82.310 
4-83.100 
4-84.010 
4-84.030 
4-84.060 


4-84.510 
4-84.610 
4-85.020 
4-85.030 
4-85.040 
4-86.010 
4-86.110 
4-86.120 
4-86.130 


4-86.140 
4-86.210 


4-87.010 
4-87.210 


OCCUPATIONS 


Job Setter II (mach. shop) 

Die Maker II (mach. shop) 

Die Setter, Drop Forge Geaiee) 

Maker, Tool (mach. a 

Inspector, Tool (mach. shop) 

Operator, Engine-Lathe (mach. shop) 

Operator, Speed-Lathe (mach. shop 

Operator, Turret-Lathe (mach. shop) 

— Vertical-Turret-Lathe (mach. 
sho 

Operesee II, Milling-Machine (mach. shop) 

Operator, Boring Mill (mach. shop) 

Operator, Boring & Milling Machine, Hori- 
zontal (mach. shop) 

oa Boring Machine (mach. shop) 

Operator 1, Shaper (mach. shop) 

Operator, Portable Shaper (mach. shop) 

Operator II, Planer (mach. shop) 

Operator, Profiling-Machine (mach. shop) 

Operator, Gear-Generator (mach. shop) 

Operator, Gear-Hobber (mach. shop) 

= Gear-Milling-Machine (mach. 
sho 

Quam, Gear-Shaper (mach. shop) 

Axle _ Finishing (loco. & car bldg. & 
rep. 

Barrel Reamer (firearms) 

Barrel Chamberer (firearms) 

Barrel Driller (firearms) 

Barrel Rifler (firearms) 

Filer, Machine (mach. tool & acces.) 

Operator, Honing-Machine (mach. shop) 

Operator, Cylindrical-Grinder (mach. shop) 

Operator, Internal-Grinder (mach. shop) 

Operator, Surface-Grinder (mach. shop 

Inspector (mach. shop) 

Babbitter II (loco. & car bldg. & rep.; 
mach. shop) 

Sheet Metal Geter II (sheet metal) 

Lay-Out Man, Sheet Metal (sheet metal) 

Sheet-Metal Worker, Aircraft (aircraft 


) 

Molder, Bench (foundry) 

Molder, Finish (foundry) 

Molder, Floor (foundry) 

Molder, Pattern (foundry) 

Molder, Machine, Squeeze (foundry) 

Coremaker I (foundry) 

Sand-Control Man - aN 

Boilermaker (boilermaking) 

Worker, Structural Steel (const. ) 

Worker, Metal-Tank (const.) 

Riveter, Pneumatic II (const. ship & boat 
bldg. & repair) 

Assembler (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 

Ironworker, Ordnance (gov. ser.) 

Welder, Arc (any ind.) 

Welder, Acetylene (any ind.) 

Welder, Combination (any ind.) 

Blacksmith II (forging) 

Operator II, Drop-Hammer (forging) 

Hammersmith (forging) 

Operator, Four-Column-Hydraulic-Press 
(forging) 

— Sectional-Hydraulic-Press (forg- 
ing 

Horseshoer (any ind.) 

Heat Treater II (heat treat.) 

Case-Hardener (heat treat.) 


4-87.220 
4-87.230 
4-87.310 
4-87.410 
4-87.910 
4-88.021 
4-88.027 
4-88.028 
4-88.311 
4-88.341 
4-88.342 
4-88.742 
4-91.011 
4-91.311 
4-91.321 
4:91.351 
4-91.382 


4-91.384 
4-91.411 
4-91.44] 
4-91.442 


4-91.443 
4-91.571 
4-91.572 
4-91.651 
4-91.721 
4-93.371 
4-95.031 


4-97.010 
4-97.210 


4-97.220 
4-97.230 


4-97.410 
4-97.420 
4-97.510 


4-97.910 
4-98.010 
4-98.020 
4-98.030 
4-98.040 
4-98.050 


4-99.011 
4-99.012 
4-99.161 
4-99.162 
4-99.163 
4-99.171 
4-99.411 
4-99.412 
4-99.432 
5-00.911 
5-00.912 
5-03.010 
5-03.030 
5-03.110 
5-03.120 
5-03.130 
5-03.140 
5-03.150 
5-03.810 
5-03.811 


Hardener II (heat treat.) 

Hardener, Tool (heat treat.) 

Temperer V (heat treat.) 

Operator II, Switchboard (heat treat.) 

Inspector, Hardness (heat treat.) 

Roller (nonfer. metal alloys & prod.) 

Roller, Barrel (firearms) 

Roller, Bar Mill (iron & steel) 

Drawer, Tube (iron & steel) 

Welder, Butt, Tube (iron & steel) 

Bender I, Tube (iron & “a ) 

ator, Bending Roll (forgin 

ari VI (ore dress., rh a rein.) 

Blower, Blast-Furnace (iron & steel) 

Keeper, Blast-Furnace (iron & steel) 

Cupola Tender (found.) 

Operator, Upright Converter (ore dress., 
smelt., & refin. 

Heater, Manganese (iron & steel) 

Operator, Electric-Arc-Furnace (found. 

Operator, Reverberatory-Furnace (found. ) 

Furnaceman, Residue (ore dress., smelt., & 
refin.) 

Scruffman, Tinhouse (iron & steel) 

Furnace Tender, Coke or Coal (found.) 

ator, Tilting-Furnace (found.) 

Ladle Man, First (iron & steel) 

Caster, Lead (ore dress., smelt., & refin.) 

Assembler III, Lock (hardware) 

Burner, Lead (const.; petrol. refin.; ship & 
boat bldg. & rep.) 

Electrician (any ind.) 

Electrician, Ship (ship & boat bldg. & re- 


pair) 
Electrician, Shop (ship & boat bldg. & re- 


pair) 
Electrician, Yard (ship & boat bldg. & re- 
pair) 
Electrician, Machine Shop (mach. shop) 
Repairman, Electrical (any ind.) 
Electrician, Power House (light, heat & 


power 
Electrician, Airplane (aircraft mfg.) 
Tester, Electrician II (radio mfg.) 
Inspector, Grid II (radio mfg.) 
Quartz Cutter (radio mfg.) 
Aliner, Radio-Chassis (radio mfg.) 
Assembler, Special Radio Equipment (radio 


mfg. 
Winder, Field-Coil I (any ind.) 
Winder, Magnet (elec. equip.) 
Assembler, hee equip. ) 
Assembler, Rotor (elec. equip.) 
Assembler, Rotor-Core (elec. equip.) 
Rebuilder, Transformer (any ind.) 
Balancer, Dynamic (elec. equip.) 
Balancer, Static (elec. equip.) 
Tester, Final (elec. equip.) 
Repairman, Electrical Instrument (any ind.) 
Instrument Maker I (elec. equip.) 
Coverer, Airplane (aircraft mfg.) 
Fabric Worker I (aircraft mfg. 
Builder, Fuselage-Frame (aircraft mfg.) 
Builder, Rib-Frame (aircraft mfg.) 
Builder, Spar (aircraft mfg.) 
Builder, Tail-Surface-Frame (aircraft mfg.) 
Builder, Wing-Frame (aircraft mfg.) 
Inspector, Airplane (aircraft my 
Instrument Man (air trans.) 
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5-05.511 
5-05.570 
5-08.060 
5-08.070 
5-08.080 
5-09.060 
§-13.321 
5-1§.910 
5-17.010 
5-17.020 
5-17.030 
5-17.070 
5-17.210 
5-17.220 


5-17.230 
5-24.130 


5-24.410 
5-25.240 
5-25.260 
5-25.610 


5-25.640 
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Inspector, Hull (ship & boat bldg. & rep.) 
Rigger, Ship (ship & boat bldg. & rep.) 
Inspector (optical goods) 

Lens Grinder (optical goods) 

Lens Polisher (optical goods) 

Instrument Maker II (optical goods) 
Pumpman IX (signs) 

Painter, Automobile (auco. ser.) 
Patternmaker, Metal (found.) 
Patternmaker, Wood (found.; plan. mill) 
Lay-Out Man, Pattern Cound.) 

Model Maker II (firearms) 

Loftsman II (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 
Template Maker III (ship & boat bldg. & 


repair) 

Ship Fitter (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 

Bricklayer, Refractory Brick (found.; iron 
& steel) 

Tile Setter II (const. 

Form Builder II (const.) 

Timberman II (const. ) 

Boatbuilder, Wood (ship & boat bldg. & 
repair) 

Carpenter, Ship (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 


5-25.650 Joiner VI (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 


5-26.100 
5-27.910 
5-30.010 
5-30.210 
5-30.410 
5-33.110 
5-41.010 
5-41.040 
5-51.010 
5-51.130 


5-53.320 


5-72.010 
5-72.310 
5-73.010 
5-73.020 


5-73.060 
5-73.510 


5-73.520 
5-78.100 
5-79.010 
5-79.020 
5-79.030 
5-79.040 
5-79.050 


5-79.070 
5-79.120 


5-79.170 
5-80.100 
5-80.200 
5-80.300 
5-80.400 
5-80.500 
5-81.010 


Cement Finisher II (const. ) 

Painter, Sign (any ind.) 

Pipe Fitter (const.) 

Plumber (const. 

Steam Fitter (const. 

Asbestos Worker, General (const. 
Engineer, Locomotive II (r. r. trans.) 
Operator, Electric-Locomotive (fr. r. trans.) 
Engineer, Power-House (any ind.) 
Operator, Switchboard III (light, heat & 


power) 
Wire Chief I (tel. & tel.) 
Wire Chief II (tel. & tel.) 
Tester, Electrical I (light, heat & power) 
Cable Splicer II (const.; light, heat & 
power; tel. & tel.) 
Engineer, Stationary (any ind.) 
Engineer, Refrigeratin wn ind.) 
Operator, Electric-Bridge-Crane (any ind.) 
— Electric-Monorail-Crane (any 
ind. 


Operator, Locomotive-Crane (any ind.) 

Hoistman I (anth. coal mining; bit. coal 
mining; metal mining; nonmetal min- 
in, 

Engineer, Hoisting II (any ind.) 

Millwright (any ind.) 

Brakeman, Air II (loco. & car bldg. & rep.) 

Carman V (loco. & car bldg. & rep.) 

Emergency Man (r. r. trans.) 

Inspector, Salvage (loco. & car bldg. & rep.) 

Repairman, Engine (loco. & car bldg. & 


rep. 
Repairman, Tank-Car (loco. & car bldg. & 


rep. 
beagnenee, Tender-Truck-Repairman (loco. 
& car bldg. & rep.) 
Repairman, Signal-Service (r. r. trans.) 
Mechanic, Airplane (air trans.) 
Mechanic, Engine-Service (air trans.) 
Carburetor Man I (air trans.) 
Mechanic, Propeller (air trans.) 
Rigger, ny some (aircraft mfg.) 
Mechanic, Automobile (auto. ser.) 


5-81.020 
5-81.030 
5-81.040 
5-81.110 
5-81.120 
5-81.210 
5-81.410 


5-81.420 
5-81.530 
5-81.610 
5-81.620 
5-81.630 
5-81.910 
5-81.920 
5-83.127 
5-83.311 
5-83.411 
5-83.413 
5-83.415 
5-83.431 
5-83.432 


5-83.433 
5-83.541 
5-83.542 
5-83.641 
5-83.642 


5-83.901 
5-83.921 
5-83.951 
5-84.010 
5-84.110 
5-88.020 
5-88.030 
5-89.011 
5-92.302 
6-36.820 
6-62.160 
6-72.315 
6-74.110 
6-77.020 
6-77.040 
6-77.520 
6-77.530 
6-78.021 


6-78.031 


6-78.051 
6-78.081 


6-78.082 
6-78.083 


6-78.084 
6-78.131 
6-78.132 
6-78.291 
6-78.634 
6-81.010 
6-81.020 
6-81.060 
6-82.010 
6-82.020 
6-82.030 
6-82.060 
6-82.110 


Repairman, Motorcycle (auto. ser.) 

Mechanic, Truck (auto. ser.) 

Mechanic, Tractor (any ind.) 

Operator, Brake-Drum-Lathe (auto. ser.) 

Brakeman, Automobile (auto. ser.) 

Mechanic, Wheel Alinement (auto. ser.) 

Repairman, Automobile-Generator (auto. 
ser. 

Electrician, Automotive (auto. ser.) 

Automobile-Radiator Man (auto. ser.) 

Automobile-Mechanic Motor I (auto. mfg.) 

Analyst, Motor (auto. ser.) 

Inspector, Motor & Chassis (auto. mfg.) 

Serviceman, Automobile-Repair (auto. ser.) 

Tester, Automobile (auto. ser.) 

Serviceman, Typewriter (any ind.) 

Set-Up Man, hine IV (woodworking) 

Repairman, Radio I (any ind.) 

Trouble Shooter VI (radio mfg.) 

Serviceman, Public-Address (any ind.) 

Analyst, Electric-Motor (any ind.) 

—" and Tester, Electric-Motor (any 
ind. 

Repairman, Electric-Motor (any ind.) 

Armorer (firearms) 

Gunsmith (any ind.) 

Mechanic, Maintenance II (any ind.) 

Machinist, Marine Gas-Engine (ship & boat 
bldg. & rep.) 

Repairman, Camera I (any ind.) 

Repairman, Elevator (any ind.) 

Calker, Wood (ship & boat bldg. & rep.) 

Tool Dresser I (any ind.) 

rator, Tool-Grinder (mach. shop) 

Rigger III (cement; const.) 

Rigger, Crane (ship & boat bldg. & rep.) 

Diver (const. ) 

Blower, Bessemer-Coaverter (iron & steel) 

Shaper, Hand (furn.) 

Leather Worker II (firearms) 

Chain Maker, Hand (jewelry) 

Galvanizer (any ind.) 

Buffer I (any ind.) 

Grinder (auto. mfg.) 

Filer, Hand (hardware) 

Metal Finisher, Hand Filing (auto. mfg.) 

— Turret-Lathe, Automatic (mach. 
sho} 

Camuiee, Milling Machine, Automatic 
(auto. mfg.) 

Operator, Broaching-Machine (mach. shop) 

Operator, Multiple-Spindle-Drill-Press 
(mach. o7) 

Operator, Radial-Drill-Press (mach. shop) 

——_ Single-Spindle-Drill-Press (mach. 
sho 

Cpeee, Gun-Barrel-Drill (auto. mfg.) 

Gear-Tooth Rounder (mach. shop) 

Gear-Tooth Grinder (auto. mfg.) 

Barrel Threader (firearms) 

Assembler, Electrical (elec. equip.) 

Molder, Machine, Jarring (found. 

Molder, Machine, Stripping Plate (found.) 

Operator, Sand-Slinger (found. ) 

Coremaker, Machine I (found. ) 

Coremaker, Machine II (found.) 

Coremaker, Machine III (found.) 

Core Paster (found.) 

Operator Core-Oven I (auto. mfg.) 
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6-82.120 
6-82.210 
6-82.610 
6-82.620 
6-82.710 


6-82.720 
6-82.910 
6-82.¢ec 

6-84.140 
6-84.410 


6-84.420 
6-84.430 


6-84.650 
6-84.660 
6-84.910 


6-85.020 
6-85.030 
6-85.210 
6-86.110 
6-86.120 
6-87.410 
6-88.035 
6-88.611 
6-88.612 
6-88.622 
6-88.623 


6-88-624 


6-88.625 
6-88.627 
6-88.713 
6-88.717 
6-88.732 
6-88.742 


6-88.743 


OCCUPATIONS 


Core-Oven Tender (found. ) 
Core Checker (found. ) 
Carpenter, Flask (found. ) 
Flask Maker, Metal (found. ) 
Operator, Sandblast-or-Shotblast-Tumbler 
(found. ) 
Sandblaster I (any ind.) 
Chipper, Foundry (found. 
Burners, Lead (found. ) 
Tank Tester (ship & boat bldg. & repair) 
Bucker-Up III (const.; ship & boat bldg. & 
repair) 
Rivet Catcher (const. ) 
Rivet Heater (const.; ship & boat bldg. & 
repair) 
Rivet Heater, Electric (loco. & car bldg. & 
rep.) 
Rivet Heater, Gas (auto. mfg.; boilermak- 
ing; loco. & car bldg. & rep.) 
Steel-Plate Calker (boilermaking; const.; 
ship & boat bldg. & rep.) 
Welder, Butt (any ind.) 
Welder, Flash (any ind.) 
Operator, Acetylene-Burner (any ind.) 
Operator, Drop-Hammer I (forging) 
Operator, Forging-Press (forging) 
Furnace Tender, Heat Treating (heat treat.) 
Sticker (nonfer. metal alloys & prod.) 
Operator, Arbor-Press (any ind. ) 
Operator, Straightening Press (any ind.) 
Operator, Punch-Press I (any ind.) 
Operator, Punch-Press II (boilermaking; 
forging; loco. & car bldg. & rep.) 
a Punch-Press, Automatic (any 
ind.) 
Operator, Punch-Press, Hand (any ind.) 
ator, Forming Press (any ind.) 
Hammersmith Helper (forging) 
ator, Trimming Press II Goeaing) 
Heater, Forge (forging) 
. Flanging-Press (auto. mfg.; 
ilermaking; ship & boat bldg. & re- 
pair) 
Operator, Flanging-Press, Helper (boiler- 
making) 


6-91.011 


6-91.013 
6-91.051 
6-91.052 
6-91.611 
6-91.612 
6-91.613 
6-91.651 
6-91.723 
6-93.183 


6-93.663 
6-93.774 
6-98.080 
6-98.160 
6-98.250 


6-99.011 
6-99.111 
7-00.022 
7-00.124 
7-00.227 
7-02.711 
7-03.520 
7-16.210 
7-24.130 


Charge-Floor Man, Blast Furnace I (ore 
dress., smelt. & refin.) 

Operator, Singer-Machine (iron and steel) 

Cupola Charger I (found.) 

Cupola Charger II (found. 

Cupola Tapper (found. ) 

Pourer, Buggy Ladle (found.) 

Pourer, Crane Ladle (found.) 

Ladle Man, Second Ciron and steel) 

Tapper II (ore dress., smelt. & refin.) 

Operator, Stranding-Machine (elec. equip.; 
wirework) 

Inspector, Spring (auto. mfg.) 

Operator, diem (firearms ) 

Crystal Grinder, Finished (radio mfg.) 

Mold Maker VII (radio mfg.) 

Operator, Universal-Winding Machine 
(radio mfg.) 

Winder, Armature I (elec. equip.) 

Bander, Armature (any ind.) 

Welder, Filament (radio mfg.) 

Molder, Lead-Parts (elec. equip.) 

Vulcanizer I (elec. equip.) 

Inspector, Carburetor (auto. mfg.) 

Assembler, Final I (aircraft mfg.) 

Painter, Spray I (any ind.) 

Ladle Liner (found.; iron & steel) 

Shorer (const. 

Reinforcing-Iron Worker (const..) 

Calker, Pipe (const. ) 

Packer, Parachute (air trans.) 

Repairman, Parachute (air trans.) 

Wireman, Plant (tel. & tel.) 

Repairman, Streetcar (loco. & car bldg. & 
repair) 

Aerial-Installation Man (any ind.) 

Radio Installer, Automobile (auto. ser.) 

Try-Out Man, Electric (auto. mfg.) 

Repairman, Mine-Car (anth. coal mining; 
bit. coal mining; metal mining; non- 
metal mining) 

Tool Dresser II (any ind.) 

Tool Grinder II (any ind.) 

Filer, Saw, Hand (any ind.) 

Filer, Saw, Machine (any ind.) 

Cable Splicer I (any ind. 
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Counselor's Corner + + 





Collegiate Information Month 


LLOYD G. CHAPMAN 


Director of Guidance, Baldwin High School 
Birmingham, Michigan 


VERY YEAR from December through 
March many school administrators 
are plagued by the College Representative 
Nuisance. This Nuisance is caused by 
those college representatives who an- 
nounce their arrival in a school from 
twenty-four hours to four or five minutes 
ahead of time and expect to be courteously 
received, be allowed to take students from 
classes, and often to show their pictures 
to large groups of students. Many of 
these representatives consider it a privilege 
to visit the high schools while others think 
the schools should consider it a privilege 
to be visited. Few seem to realize that 
this should be a cooperative function, al- 
though experience shows that most col- 
leges are willing to cooperate in any way 
they can. 

The fact that these sporadic and often 
unscheduled visits constitute a nuisance is 
usually the public school’s fault, mainly 
because most of them have done little or 
nothing to turn this troublemaker into a 
valuable asset. Some schools have had 
“College Days’’ which, generally speaking, 
are rather unsatisfactory. Others have 
tried different plans with varied degrees of 
success. This year the Baldwin High 


School in Birmingham, Michigan, with 
the approval of the Superintendent and 
Principal, decided to remove this nuisance 
by turning it into a ‘Collegiate Infornia- 


tion Month."’ The belief was that each 
interested student ought to have an op- 
portunity to talk, in a private interview, 
with those representatives from colleges 
in which he was really interested. It was 
felt that only by this method could each 
student be sure of making the contact he 
desired and secure the pertinent informa- 
tion he needed. 

Obviously all the colleges in the country 
could not send representatives during our 
Collegiate Information Month which was 
held from February 19 to March 15. On 
the other hand, it was felt that only those 
institutions should be invited in which 
there was a substantial student interest. 
To discover this, a list of some seventy- 
five colleges, universities, technical schools 
and business schools was compiled. Dur- 
ing the homeroom period early in Decem- 
ber, the juniors and seniors were asked to 
check those schools in which they were 
most interested, or to add others not on 
the list. 


CHOOSING THE INSTITUTIONS 


After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided to send invitations to all those in- 
stitutions for which at least two students 
showed a preference. A tabulation of the 
list showed that two or more students were 
interested in 48 institutions, located in all 
sections of the country. Each of these 48 
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colleges was invited to send a representa- 
tive to our school some time during the 
dates suggested. These ambassadors were 
asked to come prepared to spend a day in 
the school, to interview interested stu- 
dents. 

Replies were received from 41 colleges, 
28 accepting the invitation. As soon as 
these acceptances were received a date was 
assigned for the visit and a schedule ar- 
ranged. Copies of this schedule were 
given to the students, with appointment 
slips. On these slips the students were 
asked to write the name of the representa- 
tive they wished to see and the hours when 
they would be available. Each student 
could make out as many slips as he desired. 
The slips were then collected and a definite 
interview schedule was set up for each 
representative. 

Meanwhile informational! slips had been 
prepared for each representative, for it was 
felt that he could do a much better job of 
interviewing if he knew something about 
the persons he was to meet. These slips 
which contained such items as the stu- 
dent’s grade level, his mental ability, his 
personality scores, his vocational interests, 


OCCUPATIONS 


and an indication of his financial resources, 
were prepared. The representatives were 
asked to consider this as confidential in- 
formation. 


SETTING THE STAGE 


Collegiate Information Month was 
opened by having an all-school assembly. 
The high-school band played, college 
songs were sung by the student body, and 
Mr. H. Shipps, Director of Admissions at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, addressed the 
group. Thereafter, until March 15, there 
were at least one and often two representa- 
tives at the school each day. These repre- 
sentatives were introduced to their first 
interviewees by a student hostess who was 
responsible for them throughout the day. 
The appointment slips were all returned, 
approved, to the students before the repre- 
sentatives arrived, and hence the responsi- 
bility of actually having the interview 
was left up to the student. The student 
body had also been schooled in the perti- 
nent questions they ought to ask, although 
no attempt was made to restrict the ques- 
tions. At no times was there an adult, 
unless it was a parent, in the counseling 


TaB_eE I 


List or CoLLEGEs REPRESENTED AND THE NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS FOR EACH 











Name of College Interviews Name of College Interviews 
University of Michigan c 49 Wayne University c ll 
Mich. State College c 32 Denison University c 11 
Ohio Wesleyan U. c 16 Oberlin College c 13 
Stephens College g 14 Detroit Business U. bs 9 
Albion College c 14 Penn Hall g 8 
Antioch College c 13 Kenyon College b 8 
Smith College g l Lawrence Tech. t 8 
Hope College c 8 Adrian Colle c 8 
De Pauw University c 7 Amherst College b 5 
Alma College c 7 Francis Shimer JC g 4 
Detroit Bus. Inst. bs 8 Highland Park JC c 4 
Detroit University c 6 Rockford College g 3 
Olivet College c 6 Ward-Belmont g 3 
Wells College g 5 St.-Marys-of-the-Woods g 3 
Wooster College c 5 Kalamazoo College c 3 

Total Colleges 30 
Total Interviews 302 


| 








b—Men's Colleges 
c—Co-ed Colleges 
g—Women's Colleges 


bs—Business Schools 
t—Technical Schools 
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room with the representative and the 
student. 

Tasie I shows the number of institu- 
tions that sent representatives and the 
number of students who were interviewed. 
Altogether there were 302 interviews, at- 
tended by 131 individual students. This 
means that each pupil averaged 2.3 inter- 
views. Actually, of course, many students 
had more than two interviews while quite 
a few had only one. During the course of 
the month two colleges showed motion 
pictures, and one business school repre- 
sentative addressed a large group of inter- 
ested students. In the case of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Michigan State 
College it was also necessary to have group 


interviews. But even these had a maxi- 
mum of but five students. 

The entire program cost the school, for 
paper, stamps, stencils, only five dollars 
and ten cents. And the representatives 
without exception were in favor of the 
plan, although seven thought that the 
interview period was too long. Another 
representative reported that it would have 
been better to have all the interested stu- 
dents in at one time. It is known that as a 
result of this program 23 students selected 
a certain school represented, four decided 
not to go to college, three changed from a 
college to a technical school, and seven 
were persuaded to apply for college 
scholarships. 





Calemdar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


22-27, 194I. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


19-22, 1941. 


American Education Week, November 10-16, 1940. 
Educational Records Bureau Conference, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 


October 31-November 1, 1940. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, February 19-22, 1941. 


American Vocational Association Convention, San Francisco, December 16-18, 


1940. 


Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel, Ann Arbor, Mich., November 7-9, 


1940. 


Regional Conferences of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


New England Regional Conference, Boston University, November 29-30, 1940. 
Southern Atlantic States Conference, Richmond, Va., January 17-18, 1941. 











Editorial 


“ 
“ 


Comment + 


“ 








Vocational Guidance as a Phase of Defense 


S$ THIS issue goes to press, several hun- 
dred thousand young men are being 
called to military training camps. Those 
who have already started on a well- 
planned career will undoubtedly suffer 
some dislocation of their plans. 

For a number of others, however, who 
have made no progress in locating them- 
selves occupationally, this experience in 
the military forces may lead to definite 
vocational planning, for the military ser- 
vices involve a number of civilian occupa- 
tions. A list used during the World War 
includes: lineman, stock keeper, cement 
worker, gunsmith, electrician, cook, tailor, 
altohorn player, axeman, blacksmith.' If 
there are not enough trained men in the 
service to fill these posts, the Army and 
Navy will train them. 

It should be further noted that Army and 
Navy units will probably include personnel 
officers whose primary duty it is to study 
individuals and allot them to tasks ap- 
propriate to their capacities and abilities. 
Thus, many men by entering the armed 
service of their country will receive voca- 
tional guidance and vocational training 
which were denied them in their civilian 
environments. 

As the vocational counselor tries to 
answer the anxious inquiries of young men 
of draft age, he may find useful the list of 
occupations deemed essential to national 
defense which appears on page 121. 

Many vocational counselors themselves 


1 Index of Occupations for Use in Classification of 
Army Personnel. War Department, Personnel Branch, 
Washington, 1918 (out of print). 


are wondering if they will have an oppor- 
tunity to utilize their counseling skills in 
the defense effort. We should opine that 
they will have. First, in connection with 
the local defense training programs. At 
present the trainees are drawn, so far as 
possible, from lists (in the State Employ- 
ment offices) of men with previous experi- 
ence in the jobs needing workers. But as 
these lists become exhausted, applicants 
for training must be drawn from those 
without job experience. At this juncture, 
vocational counselors should be used in 
selecting trainees. 

The second niche where vocational 
counselors (men only) may reasonably be 
expected to find a place is in the armed 
services. In each unit there will probably 
be a personnel officer, whose tasks will call 
for precisely the skills that a well-trained 
vocational counselor possesses. While 
plans for this personnel service have not 
yet been announced by the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy, it is quite probable that 
the procedure of the World War will be 
followed. Some evidence comes from the 
fact that the United States Civil Service 
has announced an examination for per- 
sonnel technicians presumably in order to 
have on file a list of qualified persons who 
can do personnel work in the Army and 
Navy. 

More extended comment on the theme of 
this editorial must await public announce- 
ment from official sources. Meanwhile it 
will be the endeavor of the Magazine to 
keep its readers informed concerning de- 
velopments within the field of their major 
interest.—H. D. K. 
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Letter to the Editor 


To THE Epiror: 

May I indorse (though somewhat tar- 
dily) the theme of Dorothea de Schwein- 
itz’s letter in the April number of Occupa- 
tions? It is an old theme, familiar to 
pioneers in vocational guidance, and like 
all basic truths must be perennially 
stripped of cumbering connotations. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation was organized to meet a very 
real and special need in education, that is, 
to foster scientific research and sound prac- 
tice in vocational guidance. I am under- 
scoring ‘‘vocational’’ intentionally be- 
cause that was the field of guidance in 
which there was and is most need of 
intelligent and specialized service. Neither 
schools nor business and industry were 
fully aware of the need, nor are they even 
now adequately equipped to meet it. To 
help them to do this, is the job that the 
NVGA has set itself and this is the job it 
should stay with. 

By this I do not imply that vocational 
guidance is the only cause with which we 
as educators and workers are concerned. 
I mean to say, however, that it is the job 
on which the NVGA must concentrate if 
it is to produce practical results. 

The trouble lies, of course, in the word 
guidance. It is such a hussy of a word, as 
glamorous as a Hollywood star, and it 
holds a lure for each starry-eyed reformer. 
Whatever the goal, “‘guidance’’ is the 
bright and beautiful way to reach it. 
Educational guidance, vocational gui- 
dance, social guidance, political guidance, 
boy-scout guidance, tourist guidance, 
moral guidance, religious guidance; gui- 
dance for leisure and love and laughter; 
guidance to the Little~Church-Around- 
the-Corner or to Reno; guidance of every 
sort from Baedeker to Buchman; guidance 
with a capital G to take you gently by 
the hand and lead you safely to your 
heart’s desire. All good guidance is 


good, however, and all is essential to 
complete adjustment on the job. 


If, however, we are to arrive any place 
at all, we can’t move in all directions 
at the same time. All roads lead to the 
good life, converge and focus there. But 
only if each cuts its own good line, clear 
and true, on its way there. The job of the 
NVGA, as I see it, is vocational guidance. 
Pretty exclusive scouting in occupational 
information and techniques is our main 
line, which we must follow steadily if we 
are to set up reliable little guideposts 
along the road. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mary Stewart 


———————————————— 
The President’s Message 





Last month's issue of Occupations em- 
phasized the national defense program and 
its relation to guidance. A recent letter 
from Will M. Alexander, Administrative 
Assistant to Sidney Hillman, suggests how 
our many NVGA Branches and individual 
members may be of assistance. He writes: 

It is the policy of the Defense Commis- 
sion in its training program to give very 
large or pacroaap for the training to 
local and state school authorities. The 
Defense Commission develops policies 
but the training under these policies is 
done by local school authorities and by 
local units of the NYA and the CCC. 
It would seem therefore that it would 
be advisable for your people to offer 
assistance to those responsible for the 
training agencies in the local communi- 
ties. I have talked with some of these 
local leaders in one or two cities and 
they indicated that they were sensitive 
to the problem and I think they would 
be glad to have assistance. 

NVGA Sections and Committees are 
busily at work. Some of their interesting 
activities are reported on page 135. The 
Branches also report significant activities, 
page 138. New Branches are in the proc- 
ess of formation. Your president will visit 

(Please turn to page 156) 


Individual Nominating Ballot 


for the nomination of officers of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Att memaers of the National Vocational Guidance Association are invited 
to participate in the nomination of officers and trustees. In accordance with the 
established procedure, the nominations will be made by individual members. There 
is being mailed to each individual member of the NVGA a regular form on which to 
place nominations for the guidance of the nominating committee in preparing the 
official ballot, which in turn will be sent to each member for official vote. The nomi- 
nating committee will choose two or more candidates for each office to be placed on 
this official ballot. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branch Associations will encourage members to fill 
in and return these suggestions for nomination to Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
by December 1, 1940. Official ballots will be prepared early in December and sent out 
for vote in order that returns may come in before the annual meeting in Atlantic City 
next February.—Nominating Committee: Grorce Mossr, 1025 P Street, Sacramento, 
Calif., Chairman; Anna L. Burpicx, Leona C. BucHwa.p. 


For the guidance of members of the NVGA, a list of persons who have served as 








officers in the past is given below. 


PRESIDENT 


Richard D. Allen 
John M, Brewer 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Mildred E. Lincoln 
George E. Myers 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vicg-PREsIDENT 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

R. B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
Wiliam F. Patterson 
C. C. Robinson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


John M. Brewer 


M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


TRUSTEES 


Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D. Allen 
Jerome H. Bentley 
J. H. Beveridge 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
Joho M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 


Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 

John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 

Edith D. Gwinn 

O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Davis S. Hill 
Harold L. Holbrook 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 

C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
John D. Stark 
Vernon S. Stevens 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION—A.V.A. 
December 16, 17, 18, 1940 


San Francisco, California 


We are happy to present the tentative program of the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the American Vocational Association Convention 
which meets December 16-18, 1940, at the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco. The Chairman of the AVA Program Committee is Roy A. 
Hinderman, who, as Chairman of the 1940 NVGA Convention Pro- 
gram, was responsible for the excellent bill of fare served at St. Louis. 





Monpbay, DEcEMBER 16 


9:30 A.M. 
oo eee See ee ee ee ee ee ee J. C. Beswick 
Assistant Executive Officer and Chief, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 


I. Teme: Strate Procrams or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
a. Functions of State Vocational Guidance Programs ............- Harry A. JaGer 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


b. The Organization of a State Vocational Guidance Program ...... . Royce E. Brewsrer 
Specialist, Consultation and Field Service, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education 


c. Operating a State Vocational Guidance Program ............ Roy N. ANDERSON 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 


d. Discussion 


Tusgspay, DecEMBER 17 


9:30 A.M. 
0 re ee er ee re ee a ee ea ee ee ee ee G1LBerRt CUTHBERTSON 


Director of Vocational Education, St. Joseph Public Schools, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Il. Teme: Derermininc Traininc Neeps aNp ResuttinG Proricrency or Derense WorKERS 


a. Dunwoody Advisement Training and Testing in the Previous World War 
and in the Present National Sanne Baise sat ae ae ie oh Ratpx T. Craico 
Assistant Director, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


b. Prescribing and Testing the Training of Industrial og aera Granam R. Miter 
Acting Principal, E. G. Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 


c. Guidance Activities of Advisory Committees .....-..--..++++. H. A. Tiemann 
Director of Vocational Education 
State Board for Vocational Education, Denver, Colorado 


d. Discussion 


WeEpNEsDAY, DECEMBER 18 


9:30 A.M. 
oo Pee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee Pe ee ee eee eee ee Epwin A. Lge 
Dean, School of Education, University of California, 
Los Angéles, California 
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Ill. Treme: Occupationat GuipANce 


a. Counseling Procedures of Industrial Arts Teachers... ......... Louis V. Newxrex 
Director, Industrial Arts Education, Chicago Public Schools, 


Chicago, Illinois 


b. Counseling Procedures of Vocational Teachers Emairy G. Parmer 
Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Research and Service, 


University of California, Berkeley, California 


c. Placement of Inexperienced Workers ... 1... 222 see eeee CreicnuTon E. Hays 
Supervisor of the Denver Occupational Adjustment Service, 
Denver, Colorado 


d. Discussion 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18 





12:30 P.M. 


IV. Vocationat Guipance LuNCHEON 


EE #0 5-6 “ove coe ee ee ee oe 


Rapa H. Woops 


ae a ee eee ee C. A. Prosser 


Director, The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Discussion 





Question Box 


As a counselor in a junior high school, I am 
interested in obtaining the cooperation of the 
regular classroom teachers in using their classes 
to present occupational and other information 
useful for vocational guidance. Can you make 
any suggestions? 


Helpful suggestions may be found in the 
following publications: 


Teaching about Vocational Life (Mildred 
Lincoln, International Textbook Co., 
1937, PP- 223-259). 

Suggestions for Developing Guidance Prac- 
tices in Secondary Schools (Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, 
1935, PP. 15-21; 27-29; 95-96). 

Teacher's Manual (Commonwealth Book 
Co., Chicago, 1938, pp. 7-26). 

How Occupational Information Can Be Pro- 
vided through English Classes (Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1939). 

Education as Guidance (John M. Brewer, 
Macmillan Co., 1937). 

Introduction to the Study of Occupations 
(Cincinnati Public Schools, 1934). 


We are planning a series of pupil excursions 
to local factories and other places of interest and 
would be grateful for suggestions. 


Provision for the preparation of pupils 
for an industrial trip and the follow-up 
afterward is as important as proper ar- 
rangements for the trip itself. The follow- 
ing books, pamphlets, and articles contain 
helpful suggestions regarding pupil trips: 


Guidance in Secondary Schools, pp. 137-143 
(Koos and Kefauver, 1937). 

Handbook of Reference Material for NYA 
Field Staff, pp. 5-11 CNYA in Ohio, 
1938). 

Industrial Trips, 8 pp. (NYA of Illinois, 
undated). 

Principles and Practices of Vocational Gui- 
dance, pp. 261-280 (Cohen, 1929). 

Social Studies, 30:76-79 (February, 1939). 


‘“‘Excursions to Local Industries— 
Their Possibilities for Vocational 
Guidance."’ William Scanlon and 


iu. A. piers (Lists 30 places to 
visit in a typical village or small city.) 
€Please turn to page 154) 
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Association Activities 1 + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








The N.V.G.A. Convention Program 


YOUR SUGGESTIONS SOLICITED 


2 ANNuAL ConveENTION of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion will be held in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1941. The Program 
Committee is burning the midnight oil in 
its effort to prepare a program that will be 
informatiye and inspirational toall. It has 
gathered a great many suggestions and 
points of view from the Branch Associa- 
tions and members. The best way to 
make a really valuable program in the 
estimation of the Committee is the demo- 
cratic way of offering every counselor the 
opportunity to share in its making. There- 
fore, please don’t keep that good idea to 
yourself, jot it down as informally as you 
wish, and send it to any member of the 
Program Committee listed below. 
Outstanding among suggestions is that 
the majority of the sessions afford oppor- 
tunity for active participation by all mem- 
bers of the audience, so that the lesser 
lights in the field, those daily workers 
whose experience is great but whose limi- 
tations of time, energy, and inclination do 
not encourage the publicizing of their 
thinking and accomplishments, may be 
heard from. Back of this request lies the 
desire to exchange experiences with fellow 
workers over a wide area and to compare 
notes on the best ways of doing, rather than 
merely to accept the conclusions of a lim- 
ited number of speakers, however wise and 
eloquent. This is a healthy sign, which 


the Program Committee rejoices to observe 
and which it will endeavor to act upon. 
Please send any specific suggestions for im- 
plementing it. Why not, after the pro- 
gram has developed a little further, send 
in your name in connection with some par- 
ticular conference of interest to you, say- 
ing that you would like to state a certain 
point of view briefly, or ask a certain 
question, or cite a concrete instance out of 
your own practical experience? A dozen 
such offers in the hands of the conference 
chairman would do much to prime a really 
general discussion. 

Another suggestion is that the round 
table conferences be organized around the 
functional divisions of guidance, following 
pretty much the section and committee 
work of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. This would bring about a 
close integration of committee and conven- 
tion activity, so important for extending the 
influence of the organization. After all, the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion stands for much more than just an 
annual Convention; the Convention may 
be thought of as the yearly climax of the 
continuing activities of the committees, 
Branches, and individual members. Since 
those activities may be functionally classi- 
fied as work with individuals, work with 
groups, the collection and dissemination of 


_ information, placement, research, adminis- 


tration and supervision, and preparation 
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for guidance service, they lend themselves 
to round table conference arrangement 
which will bring out the relationships be- 
tween existing sections, divisions, and 
committees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. At the same time 
they offer an opportunity so to organize 
the conferences as to permit all who wish 
to do so to get the benefit of all the dis- 
cussions. In other words, the Committee 
is hoping to present a program of round 
tables which shall not demand a selection 
of this or that subject to the exclusion of 
all others on a given afternoon; and which 
shall, at the same time, cover the interests 
of all who make up the Association. It is 
hoped also, by this means, to make it pos- 
sible to carry the discussion of each topic 
farther than under the traditional arrange- 
ment. Here again, the Committee invites 
ideas! 

There has been, either expressed or im- 
plied in many letters and conversations, 
the desire for more unity of purpose than 
at present is felt by National Vocational 
Guidance Association members. This 
would seem to involve a common phi- 
losophy of life and of education, a clarifica- 
tion of general and specific aims, a meeting 
of minds on the issue of how narrowly 
vocational or how broadly educational 
guidance should be, among other things. 
Perhaps the general sessions can be ar- 
ranged to tackle these questions, and per- 
haps through a special findings committee 
set up for the purpose, the entire program 
in action can be summarized in relation to 
them. Isn't it high time that counselors 
as a national group came to grips with an 
issue that, unsettled, works havoc in more 
guidance situations than anyone has ever 
attempted to enumerate? How would you 
like to have this handled? 

It has very naturally been suggested that 
the National Defense Program be given a 
prominent place in the Convention, and in 
several instances it has been recommended 
as a convention theme. There can, of 
course, be no doubt about its influence 
upon the entire training, retraining, and 


employment situation, and it therefore de- 
serves attention in the program. How- 
ever, since the functions of guidance are 
permanent needs of the nation, emphasis 
should be placed upon the maintenance of 
guidance and employment standards and 
values. The interests of the movement in 
behalf of American youth and adults de- 
mand concentration upon the conservation 
of the professional gains already made. 
Happily, there is such a similarity of in- 
terest between the Defense Program and 
guidance as to make it possible to combine 
them with mutual advantage. The Com- 
mittee will try to bring this about, con- 
scious of the stake which all workers in 
the field of guidance have in a war time 
economy, as well as of the fact that their 
usefulness at such a time, as at all times, 
depends upon the continuous development 
of their professional skill. 

And again, finally, please let the Pro- 
gram Committee know your reactions to 
the plans we have outlined, and your 
further desires for the convention program. 


ProGRAM CoMMITTEE 


Members: 

M. F. Baer, B’Nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas Batson, Public Schools, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Helen M. Beaumont, Gui- 
dance and Placement, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, O.; Dorothea de 
Schweinitz, National Labor Relations 
Board, St. Louis, Mo.; Dorothea Ge- 
bauer, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex.; C. E. Germane, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Edith D. 
Gwinn, Junior Employment Service, 
School District of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Grace Harris, Public 
Schools, Muskegon, Mich.; Robert 
Hoppock, New York University, N. Y.; 
Arthur Jones, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. D. Mob- 
ley, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; Gladys Palmer, In- 
dustrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Gertrude L. Schermerhorn, Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Lester Schloerb, 
Board of Education, Chicagg, Ill.; W. 
H. Scott, Newton Senior High School, 
Newton, Kans.; R. A. Selby, Amarillo 
Public Schools, Amarillo, Tex.; Grace 
Stewart, Placement Department, Lake- 
wood High School, Lakewood, O.; C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chairman: 

Elsa G. Becker, Christopher Columbus 
High School, Astor & Colden Ave., 
Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 


Preview of C.G.P.A. Program 
1941 CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC City 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations will sponsor a series of meet- 
ings on Wednesday, February 19, at At- 
lantic City, for all members of the seven 
personnel associations affiliated with the 
Council. The purpose of these common 
meetings is to discuss topics fundamental 





to all phases of personnel work in school, 
college, and industry. Through these 
common discussions it is hoped that the 
fundamental unity of all phases of per- 
sonnel work will be emphasized so that 
gradually we may evolve a common phi- 
losophy sufficiently broad and basic to 
unify the programs of the various associa- 
tions. 

This year the Atlantic City meetings of 
the Council are being arranged by the fol- 
lowing Program Committee: A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Dean of the College, University of 
Chicago; Harriett M. Allyn, Dean, Mount 
Holyoke College; Irma Voigt, Dean of 
Women, Ohio University; Thyrsa Amos, 
Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh; 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Guidance 
Bureau, New York State Department of 
Education; Lester J. Schloerb, Director, 
Occupational Research, Chicago Board of 
Education; and E. G. Williamson, Coordi- 
nator of Student Personnel Services, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Chairman. 


Reports of Committees and Sections 


Out-of-School Guidance 


ype Committee has prepared a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to agencies serv- 
ing out-of-school youth. So far about 300 
have been mailed. The Committee's aim 
is to discover what type of counseling is 
being offered young people throughout the 
nation. In the questionnaire the follow- 
jng topics are included: the source of 
funds, the type of service, the number of 
workers on the staff and their professional 
Status, cooperating agencies, placement, 
training opportunities, and psychological 
tests. —Mary G. SHotweL, Chairman. 


Counseling 


The members of the Committee on Con- 
seling are continuing the work begun by 
F. Alvah Fredenburgh’s committee last 
year in setting up a code of ethics covering 
practice in counseling. Suggestions from 
any interested member of the organization 
are welcome, if turned in before Novem- 
ber 30. 

The responsibility for the Question Box 
in Occupations has been assumed by Mar- 
guerite Zapoleon, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 


~ of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
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Washington, D. C. It is Mrs. Zapoleon’s 
task to answer questions sent to the Service 
by counselors throughout the country. 
The questions and answers which may be 
most helpful to all counselors are printed 
in the Question Box. (See page 132.) 

Members of the Committee who are in a 
position to do so, are attempting to create 
an interest in the “‘institution or extension 
of courses in vocational guidance in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, particularly 
in teacher training schools,”’ in line with 
the suggestion made by Max F. Baer, 
Director of B’Nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, Washington, D. C. Other 
committees are working on this project 
also. It is hoped that more colleges and 
universities will include a general course 
in guidance for the student majoring in 
education but not in guidance or personnel 
work. How much shall have been accom- 
plished along this line by the time of the 
1941 Convention is difficult to estimate.— 
May Bere Tuompson, Chairman. 


Teaching 


The Committee on Teaching is formulat- 
ing its work to include ways and means for 
the effective classroom use of such ma- 
terials as books giving reliable educational 
and vocational information, stories with 
an authentic occupational setting, radio 
programs, transcripts, dramatizations, etc. 

The function of the Committee is not the 
collecting of such information and ma- 
terials as indicated above, but the study of 
the effective utilization of them, with pos- 
sible arrangement for some demonstration 
classes and the working out of criteria by 
which to evaluate the usefulness of these 
various means and methods for imparting 
information.—Muitprep Lincotn Bixt- 
INGSs, Chairman. 


Secondary School Guidance 


The Committee on Secondary School 
Guidance has been interested in two types 
of activities—to attempt to locate the 
problems, frustrations, and interests of the 
people who are working in the field; and 


to attempt a survey of pupil interests and 
needs. This survey is to be undertaken on 
a nation-wide basis by all schools inter- 
ested and will ultimately enroll thousands 
of children and hundreds of parents and 
teachers. It is hoped to discover the real 
interests and needs of children as given by 
the pupils themselves, by the parents, and 
by the teachers. It is believed that many 
individual schools will participate in the 
study. The school will distribute and 
tabulate its own results and will forward 
them to the Committee Chairman, North- 
western University, for complete tabula- 
tion. The nation-wide results will then be 
sent back to the individual schools. All 
persons interested in guidance are invited 
to cooperate in the survey.—Currrorp E. 
Erickson, Chairman. 


Constitution and Organization 


This special Committee, appointed by 
the trustees, has been asked to study the 
structure of the Association, especially the 
sections, divisions, and committees, and 
our policy in setting them up; and to re- 
view the Constitution and By-laws in the 
light of changes that experience has al- 
ready proved desirable or which may be 
thought to be needed to build a more 
vigorous organization and a more effective 
program. 

On June 1 the Committee circularized 
the trustees, the committee chairmen, 
former presidents, the chairmen of the 
Branch Associations, and the members of 
the last delegate assembly, asking for 
frank comments on the Association's 
“Constitution, organization, program and 
purpose.’” This letter started the flow of 
suggestions to the committee. Some of 
the replies made it apparent that certain 
basic problems need consideration by the 
membership. These relate to the present 
emphasis of the NVGA on vocational and 
educational guidance, the constituency in- 
cluded in our membership, and the names 
of the organization and of the Magazine. 

In order to secure an informal expression 
of opinion on these points from a represen- 
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tative group of NVGA members, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared by the committee 
and sent out about September 1. It is the 
Committee's thought that if this informal 
sampling of opinion shows that there is no 
considerable demand for radical change in 
the organization of NVGA, the Committee 
will proceed to draft constitutional changes 
merely looking toward a more efficient 
set-up within the present framework. If 
the preliminary inquiry indicates a rather 
wide-spread demand for fundamental 
change, a revised Constitution will be 
drafted for submission to the delegate as- 
sembly for its consideration in February. 
In either case the draft will be sent to the 
Branches in ample time so that they may 
discuss it and instruct their delegates. 

The Committee is eager for the best 
thinking of the entire membership on the 
issues suggested by the questionnaire. 
Members who did not receive a question- 
naire in the present sampling are neverthe- 
less urged to send in their suggestions to 
the Committee. The Committee believes 
that the issues now under discussion are of 
primary importance to the future of our 
Association.—Frances CummMinGs, Chair- 
man. 


Occupational Research Section 


The Occupational Research Section of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
Ciation continues to pursue its purpose in 
working toward the establishment and 
maintenance of higher standards of occupa- 
tional information for use in guidance. 
The work is carried on through six func- 
tional and two administrative committees 
under the direction of the Section Chair- 
man and the Executive Committee. The 
functional committees with their chair- 
man indicated are as follows: Publishers— 
Florence E. Clark; Editorial—Mary J. 
Drucker; Census Revision—Lyle M. Spen- 
cer; Research Projects of Membership— 
Mary Schauffler; Occupational Outlook 
Service—Robert Hoppock; Research Man- 
ual—Cleo Murtland. The administrative 
committees are 


Nominating—Mary * 





Schauffler; and Membership—Marguerite 
Stuehrk. 

The members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be interested in 
the publication of the “Basic Outline of 
Content of an Occupational Monograph" 
in the October issue of this magazine. 
During the year the Publishers Committee 
sent out copies of ‘Distinguishing Marks 
of a Good Occupational Monograph"’ 
to the commercial publishers of occupa- 
tional materials. The publishers’ re- 
sponses to this working instrument are 
gratifying. Occupations in Retail Stores by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, now in revision, 
will soon be available. 

The Section continues its interest in 
governmental functions such as the Cen- 
sus, the Occupational Outlook Service, the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, and Apprenticeship Training. The 
Membership Committee of the Research 
Section is attempting to draw into mem- 
bership all workers in and consumers 
of occupational materials. Members of 
NVGA are eligible for membership in the 
Occupational Research Section.  Inter- 
ested persons should send their names to 
Marguerite Stuehrk, Board of Education 
Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. Action on 
such applications. will be taken at the 
business meeting at the Annual Conven- 
tion in February.—Crara MeEncrr, Chair- 
man. 


Promotion Committee 


The Promotion Committee has recently 
written to several thousand people repre- 
senting such groups as the State Employ- 
ment Service, deans of men and women in 
colleges, YMCA secretaries, counselors in 
schools, principals, librarians, regional 
conference attendants, and former mem- 
bers and subscribers, urging them to join 
the Association and subscribe to the Maga- 
zine. It was believed that our membership 
might be substantially increased through 
such an effort. Additional mailings are 
contemplated later in the year. The 
names of those who reply who desire affil- 
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iation with a local Branch will be for- 
warded to the local secretaries. 

Established routine promotion and cir- 
culation were discussed and approved at a 
meeting of the Promotion Committee held 
in New York last May. New plans for the 
coming year were made by the Committee 
under the chairmanship of Jerome H. 
BENTLEY. 


News of the Branches 
Rio Piedras 


A second Branch of NVGA has been 
organized in Puerto Rico, at Rio Piedras, 
the seat of the University of Puerto Rico. 
A preliminary meeting was first held to 
discuss plans for a new Branch. Jestis 
Amato, Instructor in Industrial Arts at the 
University, presided. The enthusiasm 
among persons interested in vocational 
guidance was so great that arrangements 
were made for a second meeting and com- 
mittees were appointed which set to work 
immediately. Finally on April 28 the 
Branch was organized and the Constitu- 
tion adopted. The Branch will work un- 
der the auspices of the School of Arts and 
Trades of the University of Puerto Rico. 
The new Branch expresses its indebtedness 
to Francisco Montes Hernandez, Secre- 
tary, Guayama Branch, for his assistance 
during this period of organization. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Adrianne Serrano de Laugier, 
Superintendent of Schools, District of Rio 
Piedras; Vice-President, Jestis Amato, In- 
structor of Industrial Arts, University 
of P. R.; Secretary, Felix Betancourt 
Perez, Instructor of Industrial Arts; Trea- 
surer, Secundino Vega, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Arts, University of P. R. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association called a special meeting Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, to hear Harry/A. Jager, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., talk about the service 


of his department. More than 80 persons 
attended the meeting. The talk was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion period in 
which many of the audience participated. 


Rochester, New York 


Branch members were among the guests 
at a garden party held in honor of Laura 
McGregor, who has retired as director of 
tests and research. Miss McGregor was 
presented with two leather portfolios 
made in the leather work department of 
the Vocational High School and inscribed 
“To the pioneer of guidance in Rochester.”’ 
They were the gift of the high school 
counselors and the local NVGA Branch. 

At the final dinner meeting last spring, 
John B. Whitelaw, Department of Educa- 
tion, Brockport Normal School, spoke on 
“Vocational Guidance in the Elementary 
School.”’ 

A visit to the New York State Junior 
Employment Service was one of the most 
interesting activities of the season. How 
the Service helps youth obtain jobs was 
demonstrated. 


Rhode Island 


The Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of Rhode Island will hold the annual 
luncheon November 1. The guest speaker 
will be George P. Healey, the newly ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Guidance for Massa- 
chusetts. 


Branch Projects 


Here are more projects and activities culled 
from a questionnaire circulated recently by Miss 
Corre. (See Occupations, October, 1940, p. 
58.) Program chairmen and other officers may 
find in these projects suggestions which may be 
adaptable to their own activities. 


“More meetings, more interest,’’ reports 
the Vermont Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation. Departing from their custom of 
calling only one meeting a year, the Branch 
during this past season held a series of four 
all-day meetings in various sections of the 
state. The forenoons were devoted to dis- 
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cussions of schools and industry and the 
afternoons to the presentation of school 
guidance programs in operation in the 
state. 

A new project launched by the Chicago 
Guidance and Personnel Association was 
the organization of groups for special 
study. Members joined those groups 
which concentrated on their own special 
interest in the field. Reports of the prog- 
ress in group study have been made at in- 
tervals to the Branch. 

The Cincinnati Branch conducted a sur- 
vey of guidance activities in the city, fol- 
lowed by two discussions based on the 
survey. 

A state directory of counselors is a proj- 
ect which the Connecticut Vocational 
Guidance Association has undertaken. 
“Wouldn’t it be a good project for all 
Branch Associations?’’ asks the President, 
Dorothy S. Wheeler. 

Among the outstanding activities of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey were the Middle Atlantic 
States Conference held at New Brunswick, 
the conference on Human Relations held as 
part of the New Jersey State Educational 
Association Convention, and the guidance 
sessions sponsored at the State Secondary 
School Conference at Rutgers, in addition 
to many sectional meetings organized by 


the regional vice-presidents. To win new 
members the state was divided into dis- 
tricts, with chairmen responsible for mem- 
bership canvassing. This plan may be 
continued during the coming year. 

The Minneapolis Branch is compiling a 
directory of guidance agencies, including 
public and private agencies, commercial 
employment bureaus, as well as those 
operated by schools and other organiza- 
tions. 

A survey of vocational guidance in all 
agencies, institutions, and organizations in 
the Columbus area is one of the projects of 
the Central Ohio Branch. 

An interesting and instructive ‘“‘cate- 
chism"’ giving information about the na- 
tional and local organization has been cir- 
culated to the members of the Central 
Pennsylvania Branch. Ten questions and 
correct answers are included. 

Northeastern Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association reports that the Membership 
Committee sent letters to 621 persons in the 
area, interested in guidance and placement 
of youth, inviting them to a dinner meet- 
ing and to join the organization. The 
Program Committee asked the entire 
Branch membership for suggestions for the 
year’s program. The programs were pre- 
pared on the basis of more than 150 replies 
received. 


Vocational Guidance on the Air 


FALL PROGRAMS SCHEDULED 


JN Novemser many of the Branch 


Associations begin local broadcasts in 
the field of guidance. As we go to press 


the only definite word we have of such 
programs comes from S. Lewis Land, 
President of the Western New York ~ 


Guidance Association, which is planning 
a series of seven programs on the general 
theme of ““The Place of Guidance in the 
Schools.’ Other Branches producing pro- 
gtams should send descriptions to the 
Chairman of the Radio Committee. 
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A “‘List of Listener Aids’’ may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Informa- 
tion Department, NBC, RCA Building, 
New York City. Many of these free or 
inexpensive aids are particularly valuable 
to young people. An example of this 
type of material is the free illustrated 
magazine for the listeners of the ‘Bright 
Idea Club," a weekly program broadcast 
Saturdays, 10:30-11:00 a.M.,! when young 
people exchange ideas for using leisure 
time. 

Final plans for the valuable *‘On Your 
Job’’ series, broadcast over the Red Net- 
work of NBC, Sundays, 1:30 p.m., have 
been completed. The fall program began 
October 6. Harry D. Kitson, editor of 
OccupaTIONs, again appears as commen- 
tator, as during the preceding year. The 
programs are as follows: 


October 6—On the Job—for Defense 
October 13—Air Steward 

October 20—Back to the Land 
October 27—Ladies in Waiting 


November 3—Captain, Blow Your Horn 

November 1o—Women in Civil Service 

November 17—Are You a Dinger? 

November 24—The Public Life of a Taxi 
Driver 


December 1—Makers of Americans 


A program probably of more interest to 
counselors and teachers than to pupils is 
*‘Human Nature in Action,’’ conducted 
by Harold D. Lasswell. This program 
studies human behavior as it is related to 
mass movements in terms of its impact on 
the individual of the period. Reprints of 
the scripts are available from the Columbia 
University Press for ten cents. 

“Your Voice and You,” Fridays, 2:00- 
2:30 P.M., presents Elsie Mae Gordon in a 
series of entertaining demonstrations of the 
right and wrong uses of the voice. ‘‘The 
World Is Yours’’ continues on Sunday, 
4:30-5:00 P.M., in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Smith- 


1 Unless otherwise noted, time given is Eastern 
Standard Time. 
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sonian Institution. “‘Doctors at Work” 
starts November 13, 10:30-11:00 P.M. 
This series will present weekly dramatiza- 
tions in cooperation with the American 
Medical Association. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
makes available free of charge a teachers’ 
manual for its ‘‘Columbia School of the 
Air.” In addition it publishes a monthly 
“C. B. S. Student Guide,”’ an excellent 
index and review of educational and cul- 
tural programs appearing on the ‘‘School 
of the Air."’ All counselors should secure 
a copy of the teachers’ manual and place 
their name on the mailing list of the 
“Student Guide.’’ Write to CBS, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The ‘Americans at Work"’ series (CBS) 
continues at 9:15-9:45 A.M., on Mondays 
through the current season. During No- 
vember and December the topics will be 
as follows: 


November 18—Hemp and Sisal 
November 25—Rubber 
December 2—Cotton 
December g—Newsprint 
December 16—Coffee 


“This Living World’ presents drama- 
tizations of current public issues and an 
open forum discussion of these issues by 
high school students. The program for 
November 1 was on Public Relief. On 
November 8, the subject will be Machines 
and Unemployment; November 15, Hous- 
ing America; November 29, Social Secur- 
ity; and on December 6, Natural Resources 
and Conservation. The ‘‘School of the 
Air’’ broadcasts are at 9:15 a.M., E.S.T.; 
2:30 p.M., C.S.T.; 1:30 p.m., M.S.T., and 
2:00 P.M., P.S.T. 


The Radio Committee desires to be of 
every help possible in aiding Branches to 
sponsor broadcasts or by informing mem- 
bers of desirable programs. Send an- 
nouncements and inquiries to the Chair- 
man.—Rosert H. Suarrer, Acting Chair- 
man, Radio Committee. 
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Membership Drive under Way 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Prem THE secretaries and member- 
ship committees of the NVGA scat- 
tered throughout the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada have launched 
the annual fall campaign to secure new 
members. Headquarters office has assisted 
by providing each Branch secretary with a 
list of former members and subscribers in 
the local area so that every interested per- 
son may be given a personal invitation 
from the Branch to participate actively in 
the aggressive program planned by the 
Association for the coming year. 

The success of the membership drive 
seems assured, for each local secretary and 
committee plans to contact individually 
every former member to invite his con- 
tinued cooperation and support. The good 
work of the Branches in securing members 
last year is already apparent in this year’s 
membership report. 

The strength of the NVGA lies in its 
Branches. The strength of a Branch de- 
pends upon the leadership of its officers 
and the enthusiasm of its membership. 
We have every reason to be encouraged, for 
our Association is growing at a steady 
pace, and as yet we have not even scratched 
the surface! 

We believe that in almost any commun- 
ity our membership can be doubled in a 
year’s time if an alert secretary and a live 
membership committee will extend a cor- 
dial invitation to friends, new and old, in 
educational and vocational guidance and 
personnel work to participate in the vital 


‘program of the NVGA. Most people 


aren't really cold and aloof—but they do 
appreciate being invited to join a group. 
The Promotion Committee is aiding in 
the membership drive by writing to several 
thousand people urging them to ally them-~ 


selves with the NVGA and to subscribe to 
its professional organ, Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Today, as never before, vocational 
guidance is of paramount interest and im- 
portance in the public mind. In our na- 
tional emergency our members, as a pro- 
fessional group, have a duty and a respon- 
sibility in guiding young people. We 
hope that each Branch will point out to 
prospective members that it is a privilege, 
as well as a professional obligation, to 
band together with other workers in their 
field. 

At the Convention at Atlantic City in 
February several informal competitions 
will reach a climax. Which Branch has 
the largest membership in the whole 
NVGA? Which Branch has shown the 
greatest percentage of increase? How 
many Branches have more than too mem- 
bers? How many Branches have shown a 
100 per cent increase? At the present time 
the New York Giants and the New En- 
gland Yankees are in the lead, but in a 
game of this sort anything can happen. 
Some of our Branches are still trying to 
form a team (it takes 20 players). The 
rules are simple—only national members 
count and scores will be posted as of the 
first of the month! 

The upward trend of NVGA member- 
ships is indeed encouraging for it marks a 
step on the way to self support toward 
which goal the Association is sucessfully 
progressing. 

Below is a report of Branch members as 
of October 1, 1940. It is encouraging to 
note that the report shows a substantial 
gain in membership over the figure for last 
year. 
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Report of Branch Members by Branches as of October 1, 1940 
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Atlanta, Ga. 2 
Baltimore, Md. 24 
Binghamton, N. Y. 21 
Capital District, N. Y. 36 
Central N. Y. 13 
Central Ohio 51 
Central Pa. 79 
Chicago 102 
Cincinnati 45 
Colorado 19 
Connecticut 64 
Dallas, Texas 13 
Detroit 93 
Erie, Pa. 38 
Honolulu 37 
Inland Empire 6 
Iowa 34 
Jackson, Mich. 9 
Kansas 33 
Kentucky 8 
Maryland 72 
Milwaukee 15 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 22 
Middle Tennessee 29 
Minneapolis 33 
Montana 31 
New England 155 
New Jersey 134 
New Orleans 33 
New York City 183 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2745 





In-Service 


A monograph of especial interest to our 
readers has just been issued by the Section 
on Administration and Supervision of 
Guidance of NVGA, under the supervision 
of Clarence C. Dunsmoor, Director of 
Guidance, Records, and Appraisal, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. This report of a survey of 


North Carolina 56 
Northern Indiana 47 
Northeastern Ohio 137 
Northern California 59 
Northwestern Ohio 44 
Ontario 69 
Philadelphia 65 
Puerto Rico 40 
Rhode Island 48 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 22 
Rochester 15 
Rockland Co., N. Y. 26 
St. Louis, Mo. 46 
Seattle 19 
Southern California 49 
Southern Tier, N. Y. 28 
South Texas 6 
Teachers College, N. Y. 64 
Vermont 16 
Virginia 15 
Washington, D. C. 105 
Westchester, N. Y. 50 
Western Mich. 32 
Western N. Y. 64 
Western Pa. 82 
Wisconsin 30 
Worcester, Mass. II 
Wyoming 14 
CCC Camp, First Corps Area §2 
Raps B. Kenney 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 
Training 
current practices, entitled ‘‘In-Service 


Training of Guidance Personnel,’’ was the 
main project of the Section for the year 
1939-1940. The aim of the survey was to 
discover what persons concerned with 
guidance received in-service training, what 
was the nature and extent of the training, 
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and which of the training practices were 
found to be most effective. To obtain this 
information a checklist was sent to city 
and state directors of guidance and to a 
few selected principals and superintendents 
in schools known to have exceptionally 
good programs. The 71 replies received 
form the basis for the report. 

For the findings and conclusions we refer 
you to the monograph itself, which may 
be obtained in mimeographed form from 
L. W. Wheelock, 249 High Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Section on Administration and Su- 
pervision of Guidance feels that “‘while 
this study is worth while as a point of de- 
parture for evaluation and improvement of 
in-service methods in guidance, it should 
be only the beginning of a much broader 
and more intensive consideration of this 
problem.”’ 

The report substantially in its present 
form served as the basis of a panel dis- 
cussion of the subject at the 1940 Conven- 
tion in St. Louis. (See Occupations, 


April, 1940, p. 521.) 





In the Colleges 





StepHENs—Pre-enrollment guidance by 
fifteen field counselors is part of the pro- 
cedure by which the college becomes ac- 
quainted with the 200 entering freshmen. 
In her home each freshman has received 
several visits from a counselor who then 
confers with the college staff and stands 
by to aid the entering student to adjust 
to her new life on the campus. 


PiacemENT—Syracuse University has 
‘ reported 100 per cent placement of June 
graduates from the College of Law, with 
graduates from the College of Applied 
Science and the School of Journalism run- 
ing a close second. The Radio Workshop 
has had more requests than it could fill? 





Seventy-five per cent of the Home Econo- 
mists have obtained positions and two- 
thirds of the graduates of the School of 
Library Science. Columbia University 
also reports almost total placement of last 
June’s technical graduates. Powder com- 
panies, aviation manufacturers, shipbuild- 
ers, and different departments of the gov- 
ernment have asked for recent Columbia 
graduates and alumni with experience. 
‘*Those recent graduates who remain with- 
out jobs are chiefly men without special- 
ized training.” 


Cornett—The University is expanding 
its program in radio education this year. 
Its station WHCU, a part of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will originate for 
the network programs of information and 
entertainment in which faculty and stu- 
dents will participate. Students in the 
communications department of the School 
of Electrical Engineering will fill most of 
the positions in the technical operation 
of the station, serving as assistants to the 
regular staff engineers. 


New Law Scnoor—At North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham, N. C., the 
first Negro law school in the state was 
scheduled to open with 15 students selected 
from states between Maryland and Texas. 
The new institution will be directed by 
Dean M. T. Van Hecke of the University of 
North Carolina Law School, and instruc- 
tion will be given by professors from Duke 
and the University of North Carolina. 


RPI’s New Procram—Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute is adopting a new shop 
work program in cooperation with the 
General ElectricCompany. A large group 
of carefully selected students will go to 
school for three consecutive months in 
the company plants. By taking summer 
courses and attending regular classes at 
the plant, which run currently with the 
shop program, the students can be gradu- 
ated within the four-year period. 
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Who’s Who and Where 





Howarp C. Seymour is the new Director 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) public schools, 
the successor to the late Robert Voss. Dr. 
Seymour comes to Rochester from Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where he was in 
charge of a vocational program for Indian 
Schools. He is a graduate of Middlebury 
College and took his doctorate at Harvard 
University. 


Everett Pacxarp, Director of the Hart- 
ford State Trade School, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Defense Training Pro- 
gram'for the state of Connecticut. 


Cart Grey of the Connecticut Employ- 
ment Commission has been named a mem- 
ber of the Governor's Joint Executive De- 
fense Committee. 


E1sa G. Becxer, formerly Chairman of 
the Guidance Department at the Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, has been 
appointed to the position of Administra- 
tive Assistant at the Christopher Colum- 
bus High School, New York City. 


Cuares Husaarp Jupp, formerly Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been made director 
of the National Youth Administration 
student work program. For the past two 
years Dr. Judd has served as a consultant 
on the NYA staff. 


Joun H. Lasuer is the new director of 
the NYA work projects division in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Lasher has been for five 
years NYA administrator for the state of 
Wisconsin. 


Donatp M. Cresswett, Managing Edi- 
tor of Occupations, The Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, 1936-1939, following a 


period of service on occupational adjust- 
ment problems for the Pennsylvania Job 
Mobilization Committee, has returned to 
his former post as public information edi- 
tor for the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Davin S. Brewer, formerly teacher in 
the Custer County High School, Montana, 
has accepted a position as vocational coun- 
selor in the High School of Missoula, 
Montana. 


Currrorp H. Frognsiicn was recently 
appointed Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance for North Dakota. 
He will be located at 315 North 13th 
Street, Fargo, N. D. 


Epwin A. Leg, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and formerly Director of the National 
Occupational Conference, has been ap- 
pointed Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California. From 1927-1934 Dr. 
Lee was Director of Vocational Education 
at the University of California. 


T. Doris Revere, formerly with the 
New Jersey Department of Public Welfare, 
started work in May as Assistant Director 
of the Brennock Placement Bureau, Catho- 
lic Charities of New York City. 


Pameta GaRVIN has been appointed as- 
sistant vocational counselor in the YWCA 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 





Frank M. Debatin, Dean, University 
College, Washington University, St. Louis, 
and President of the St. Louis Branch of 
NVGA, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent August 3. Dr. Debatin had been 
associated with Washington University 
since 1923, serving as assistant director of 
the extension division, professor of Latin, 
assistant dean, and dean. 
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Junior Placement 


SCHOOLS AND EMPLOYMENT CENTERS SURVEYED 


A VIVID PicTuRE of junior placement 
in public employment offices and 
public schools appears in a recent report 
issued by the Children’s Bureau.' The 
report deals specifically with the pro- 
cedures followed in 12 offices—eight in the 
public employment service, four in the 
public schools. The school offices were 
located in Atlantic City, Detroit, Newark 
(N. J.), and Philadelphia. The study 
was made in 1937 but some of the figures 
are brought up to date in an appendix. 

In both public and school offices the 
program was modified by local conditions. 
This local variation was particularly ap- 
parent in the school offices, which lacked 
the centralized supervision of the public 
employment service. Detroit, for ex- 
ample, in placing applicants for appren- 
ticeship in large industrial establishments 
followed procedures different from those 
observed elsewhere. In the school offices 
there was variation also in organization 
and supervision. The junior services in 
Atlantic City and Detroit were conducted 
by the city boards of education. In New- 
ark the office was supervised and financed 
by the Essex County vocational schools, 


‘while the Philadelphia office operates 





1 Junior Placement: A Survey of Junior-Placement Offices 
in Public Employment Centers and in Public-School Systems 
of the United States. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


D.C., 1940. U.S. Government Printing Office. Fif-» 
teen cents. 


under the joint supervision of the public 
schools and the state employment service. 

The importance of the interview in a 
junior service and its multiple functions 
are stressed in the report. Through the 
interview—which is private, in most of- 
fices—the candidate is registered, his 
school and work record checked, his 
health and hobbies noted, and his job 
interests and qualifications discussed and 
evaluated. The study showed that rela- 
tively few psychological tests were ad- 
ministered by placement offices that lacked 
special testing facilities of their own or 
that had no access to psychological 
clinics of other agencies in the community. 
The school offices made relatively more use 
of school records than the public service, 
partly because of inconvenience in trans- 
ferring the records and partly because 
those schools which had their own place- 
ment offices were more likely to have a vo- 
cational and educational guidance program 
which included keeping records helpful to 
the counselor. 

The entire procedure—registration, rec- 
ord keeping, placement, and follow-up is 
clearly explained in the report. In most 
junior offices counselors spent a substan- 
tial part of their time helping applicants 
increase their employability. This ser- 
vice necessarily is conditioned by the 
limited time available for interviews and 
the varying background of the counselors 
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themselves. Forty-nine of the 60 counsel- 
ors in the 12 offices studied were college 
graduates, with about 25 trained specifi- 
cally in counseling techniques. Others re- 
ported university training in related fields, 
such as social work and personnel adminis- 
tration. More than half had professional 
experience and nearly all of the 60, actual 
work experience in business or industry. 
Generally salaries in the school offices were 
higher than those in the public offices. 

In order to find job opportunities for the 
young candidates, counselors visited em- 
ployers regularly to learn of openings and 
the type of applicants preferred. Thus 
counseling assistance could be geared to 
actual job opportunities in the community. 
In more detail than is required for adults, 
the junior officer prepared the applicant 
for the interview with the employer— 
coaching him on what questions to expect, 


Western Personnel 


AST SPRING a tour which included 
visits to one-half of the Western 
Personnel Service member colleges took 
Helen G. Fisk, Associate Director, and 
Elisabeth Stetson, 1939-1940 Trainee, into 
five of the eleven western states served by 
this cooperative research center. 

Western Personnel Service, a cooperative 
organization designed to meet the per- 
sonnel needs of western colleges, universi- 
ties, and junior colleges, was organized 
ten years ago by Winifred M. Hausam and 
Helen G. Fisk to serve as a center to which 
member colleges might refer when in need 
of information on such personnel problems 
as testing, orientation, guidance, and occu- 
pational data. Today it has a competent 
research staff which prepares bibliogra- 
phies, monthly news bulletins, memo- 
randa, and briefs, dealing with both occu- 
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how to dress, and how to conduct himself. 
After the applicant was placed the junior 
office followed him up and also checked 
his progress with his employer. 

The report stresses particularly the need 
for greater cooperation between the 
schools and the public service: “The 
public school system and the public em- 
ployment office are in a position to make a 
valuable contribution to a program of 
junior placement. The interchange of 
services and information between these 
two agencies makes possible a junior 
placement program that is based on the 
guidance program of the schools and that, 
by making use of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the adult placement agency, 
helps the young applicant to become 
oriented in the working world that he is 
entering.” 


Service’s Field Trip 


pational information and student per- 
sonnel methods. 

An important part of the organization's 
service to member colleges is the appren- 
ticeship program. Each year two gradu- 
ates of member schools are awarded five- 
hundred dollar fellowships to study per- 
sonnel techniques and to become familiar 
with practical guidance and occupational 
research at the Western Personnel Service 
headquarters and at two affiliated organi- 
zations, the Pasadena Vocation Bureau 
and the Bureau of Vocational Service in 
Los Angeles. 

The field trip is an important feature of 
the functioning of Western Personnel Ser- 
vice. Through frequent trips the profes- 
sional staff keeps in close contact with 
activities and developments on the cam- 
puses. In addition it provides one more 
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NEWS OF EVENTS 


channel through which the wealth of 
occupational and personnel methods in- 
formation on file at the headquarters may 
be carried to the colleges. 

Miss Fisk and Miss Stetson began their 
trip early one Wednesday morning last 
spring. On that first day they traveled 
from Pasadena to Fresno, 225 miles to the 
north. On Thursday morning they went 
out to the campus of Fresno State College, 
one of the member institutions. Miss 
Fisk talked with President Frank Thomas. 
At a noon meeting she answered questions 
on student personnel work at a round- 
table discussion, participated in by a group 
of the college’s administrative officers. 

Meanwhile, Miss Stetson was inter- 
viewing Jim Harkness, editor of the Fresno 
State Collegian, about ‘“Tomorrow’s Job,” 
a weekly column of occupational informa- 
tion which Western Personnel Service 
syndicates to college papers. ‘““Tomor- 
tow’s Job” consists of a small interest 
catching cartoon and a 200-word article 
on some occupation or vocation of current 
interest. This column, begun on an ex- 
perimental scale last spring, met with such 
favorable reaction that it is being con- 
tinued with wider distribution this year. 

Thursday afternoon the two staff mem- 
bers drove to Stanford University at Palo 
Alto. There they conferred with Karl M. 
Cowdery, Chairman of Western Personnel 
Service’s Academic Council. This Coun- 
cil, composed of a representative of each 
of the member colleges, meets twice a year 
to discuss the development of student 
personnel work. It is one of the organi- 
zation’s two policy-forming groups. The 
other, the Board of Directors, is elected by 
the general membership and the Academic 
Council. 

Friday noon Miss Stetson and Miss Fisk 
met with Lowry S. Howard, President of 


Menlo Junior College in Menlo Park, and 


the members of the faculty concerned with 
student personnel procedures. Menlo is 
one of a limited number of junior colleges 
having membership in the organization. 


In San Francisco the two staff members * 
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boarded a train for the University of 
Oregon at Eugene. There they took part 
in the three-day joint conference of the 
deans of women and representatives of 
Associated Women Students’ organiza- 
tions in the eleven western states. 

Miss Fisk spoke at the general session 
on “Personnel Technique and Vocations 
for Women.”’ Later, at the deans’ lunch- 
eon she spoke on student personnel tech- 
niques. Miss Stetson, formerly President 
of the Associated Women Students Con- 
vention at the University of Oregon, led 
several vocational discussion groups. 

While making their headquarters in 
Eugene, Miss Fisk and Miss Stetson visited 
Willamette University in Salem, Oregon, 
State College in Corvallis, and Reed Col- 
lege in Portland. The following Satur- 
day a regional meeting of the Academic 
Council of Western Personnel Service was 
held in Portland especially for representa- 
tives of the colleges in the northwest. 

A 24-hour-train trip took our travelers 
from Portland to Pocatello, Idaho, where 
the Southern Branch of the University of 
Idaho, another member college, is located. 
There they took part in a three-day voca- 
tional conference. 

The following Thursday the two parted 
ways. Miss Fisk went to Salt Lake City 
where she conferred with the deans and 
faculty members of the University of Utah. 
Miss Stetson returned to San Francisco for 
a conference at San Francisco State College. 

In all, the two staff representatives had 
visited a total of ten colleges, talked with 
representatives of twice that many, and 
had found it necessary to decline invita- 
tions to visit several more schools. They 
had traveled 3,000 miles by train and 
automobile through five of the large 
western states. 

On returning to Pasadena, Miss Fisk 
was most optimistic regarding the prog- 
ress of student personnel work on cam- 
puses in the western states. Further, she 
was enthusiastic about the growing im- 
portance of Western Personnel Service in 
west coast academic circles. 
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“College administrators are quick to 
express the need of this cooperative re- 
search project,’” she said. ‘“‘It is of much 
assistance to them in offering students 
vocational information and in keeping 
faculty members up to date on develop- 
ments in student personnel work.”’ 





News Briefs 


Onto ConrerENcE—More than 50 state 
and local agencies were invited by the 
State Youth Agencies Committee to meet 
September 21-22, 1940, at Russells Point, 
Ohio. What communities could do in rela- 
tion to the National Defense Program was 
one of the topics considered. 


DerenseE—Throughout the country 
schools and colleges are mobilizing their 
educational forces for national defense. 
The National Coordinating Committee on 
Education and Defense met September 6, 
1940, at Washington, D. C. This com- 
mittee was appointed following a meeting 
called August 5 by the National Education 
Association and the American Council on 
Education, at which forty-eight national 
organizations were represented, including 
NVGA. (See Occupations, October, 1940, 
page 3.) 

This operating committee will serve as 
spokesman to the Federal Government on 
all matters pertaining to education in the 
defense program, coordinate the educa- 
tional projects, distribute information on 
defense developments, and encourage the 
maintenance and development of educa- 
tional opportunities essential to a long- 
range national program. 


N. Y. State Directors Meet 


The annual conference of New York 
State Supervisors and Directors of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance met at 
Johnstown, New York, September 26 and 
27, 1940. This meeting of directors from 


large communities in the state was called 
by George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, New York State Department 
of Education. The program included prog- 
ress reports, discussion of instructional 
phases of a guidance program, vocational 
education for national defense, and the re- 
port of a Regents committee on follow-up 
studies. 








News from Washington 








Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Orrice or EpucaTion 


Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice—Three new brief guidance bibliog- 
taphies have been compiled by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, Specialist, covering the follow- 
ing titles: ‘“Trends in Occupations and 
Vocations,”” ““Choosing a School or Col- 
lege,"" and ‘Adult Guidance.’’ These 
bibliographies, valuable to counselors, 
may be obtained at no cost by writing the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. 


Nationa YoutH ADMINISTRATION 


Need requirements for certification for 
NYA work have been defined under the 
1941 Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
Act as follows: *‘A youth shall be eligible 
for certification if he is in need of employ- 
ment, work experience, and training.’ 
The new requirements thus make possible 
the selection of youth on the basis of their 
need for employment and their suitability 
for the type of work provided by the 
project, whereas formerly most NYA 
youth came from relief families. 

During the coming year increasing em- 
phasis will be placed on NYA projects 
which provide work experience and basic 
training in mechanical pursuits, to prepare 
youth for jobs in those industries in which 
employment will expand as a result of in- 
creased production for national defense. 
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Work Program Needed in Our Schools 


CURRICULAR CHANGES SUGGESTED 


ESS SPECIALIZED vocational courses, the 
inclusion of actual work experience 
as a course of study, and direct guidance in 
present and future personnel problems of 
health, social contacts, and family life are 
among the specific recommendations in the 
report, What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach, issued by the American Youth 
Commission. 

The report recently released was pre- 
pared at the request of the American Coun- 
cil on Education by a committee of ten 
educators selected by the American Youth 
Commission. It points out that the social 
and economic changes which have taken 
place in American life must be recognized 
and suitable adjustments must be made in 
high school curricula. 

Vocational education, according to the 
report, has not proved a cure-all in adapt- 
ing the curriculum to the new type ot 
pupils in secondary schools. ‘‘It is now 
recognized that even if vocational educa- 
tion were unqualifiedly successful in other 
respects, it cannot create jobs where they 
do not exist. The problem of preparing 
young persons to face dearth of opportu- 
nities for employment is now seen to be 
more than a problem of training for exist- 
ing occupations."" The present vocational 


and trade schools are criticized by the 
Committee as offering training too special- 


| What the High Schools Ought to Teach. The Report 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 
Twenty-hive cents. 


of a Special Committee. 
American Council on Education. 


ized to meet the needs of pupils. In the 
industrial world there is only a limited de- 
mand for highly specialized skills as the 
large proportion of American workers fill 
routine jobs requiring relatively little skill 
or training. 

Making work experience a part of the 
curriculum is strongly recommended. 
Early educational law in the American 
colonies explicitly provided that parents 
should give their children training in some 
useful occupation, and in a less industrial- 
ized society training in the simpler crafts, 
especially on the farms, was a common 
phase of family life. (Even the small 
town boy in more recent years had work 
opportunities. See W. V. Bingham’s 
article in Occupations, March, 1940, p. 
407.) 

At present, work does not have the 
“sanction of traditional school proce- 
dure,"’ though the adolescent needs it if 
he is to make an effective transition to 
adulthood. In the future, however, the 
schools, the community, and the family 
must cooperate in helping young people 
to make an economic adjustment. 

Granting inadequate facilities in many 
high schools for providing equipment and 
wages for productive work done, the re- 
port states that ‘The school can introduce 
productive work without wages into its 
program in accordance with thoroughly 
“legitimate educational principles if it con- 
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vinces young people that it is their duty to 
contribute to community welfare... . By 
instituting projects that are designed to 
make extensive improvements in com- 
munity equipment, such as recreation cen- 
ters, and community beautification, schools 
can help young people to develop feelings 
of social loyalties and cultivate at the same 
time genuine competency and appreciation 
of labor. Schools can also put their 
pupils in contact with opportunities that 
give practical work training and prepare 
more directly than does ordinary school 
work for later employment by arranging 
with industries to give pupils part-time 
employment.” 

Work experience should be given all 
high school pupils. ‘‘Those who are to 
enter the professions need to labor at some 
period in their lives in order to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of what 
labor is. Those who are going to earn 
their living by labor have a right to be 
trained under competent supervision so 
that they may enter on their careers under 
the most favorable conditions possible."’ 

It is admitted in the report that schools 
will have to yield some of the time now 
devoted to traditional courses in order to 
include a work program. Schedules may 
have to be adjusted to permit out-of- 
school work. These changes are justified. 
A work program not only contributes to 
economic adjustment but there are also 
“valid educational reasons’’ for making it 
an essential part of the curriculum. 

Besides advocating a work program, the 
report makes two dozen recommendations 
for improving the secondary school cur- 
riculum, including the teaching of reading 
and the social studies. In concluding it 
says, ‘‘In the last analysis, the revision of 
the curriculum will depend on individual 
secondary schools. Unless the members of 
school faculties become convinced that 
changes in the contents and methods of 
teaching are necessary, progress will be im- 
possible. Unless classrooms become cen- 
ters of vigorous experimentation, little will 
be accomplished.” 


In Brief 


Derense—This is the key-note of Voca- 
tional Trends for September, which in- 
cludes a discussion of the war and its 
probable effect on unemployment, an 
article on the Red Cross nurse, and another 
on ‘Training for Defense.’’ Here is given 
a bird's-eye view of the training projects 
under way: the free training provided by 
the Defense Training Law, the programs 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
NYA, and CCC. 


AviaTion—How Junior Chambers of 
Commerce in 36 cities are cooperating with 
the U. S. Government in the non-college 
flight training program is told in Future for 
September. Committees of the organiza- 
tion have investigated available ground 
schools and flight operators, and selected 
institutions which would meet the re- 
quirements of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The JC program for the coming year will 
encourage vocational schools to give 
courses in aviation mechanics, aircraft con- 
struction, and maintenance. The Junior 
Chamber is also sponsoring private flying 
schools where civilians will be trained in 
the rudiments of flying. 


VocationaL Attitupes—The need for 
a scientific basis for vocational counseling 
for high school students is stressed in ‘The 
Development of Vocational Attitudes,” in 
Journal of Consulting Psychology (September- 
October). The author presents data and 
procedures in the University of California 
Adolescent Study of Vocational Interests. 
After giving the Strong Vocational Inter- 
ests tests for men and women to sixteen- 
year-old boys and girls, the investigator 
concludes that the ‘Strong scales are prob- 
ably almost, but not quite, as reliable and 
stable when used at the high school level 
as when used with adults."’ . . . . In the 
same issue of the Journal, see also ‘“Tech- 
niques of Student Counseling.*’ 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + 


“ 


- By Various Contributors 








YOUR FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE. By 
James C. O'Brien and Philip Marenberg. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1940. Pp. 501. $2.50. 

Jobs! approximately 40,000 vacancies 
open annually for competition among 
600,000 positions, professional, scientific, 
sub-professional, sub-scientific, clerical, 
administrative, general business, custodial, 
labor, mechanical! One thousand, one 
hundred eighty-nine different kinds of jobs 
paying $288 to $10,000 per year, offering 
tenure, vacation, sick leave, and pension 
rights. Best of all, jobs so diversified as 
to be within the reach of nearly every one. 

The authors tell in man-to-man fashion 
how to compete for these jobs and what 
dangers to avoid in the competition. 
They clearly explain the complex opera- 
tion of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. They reveal what happens 
from the time a vacancy occurs until the 
appointment is actually made, stressing 
particularly those factors, aside from 
written examinations, that determine the 
applicant's position on any eligible list. 

Where can the applicant learn of pend- 
ing examinations? What is the advantage 
in filling the application completely and 
accurately the ae time? How are educa- 
tion and experience evaluated? How does 
the time element in submitting an applica- 
tion affect the rating? How serious are 
false statements? What appeal is open to 
dissatisfied applicants? Of what value are 
good political connections and civil service 
schools? 

_The correct answers to these and other 
questions related to federal civil service 
are intended to keep applicants from com- 
mitting the errors that each year eliminate 
large numbers from competition. At a 
time when federal employment is becoming 
more and more desirable, and when gov- 


ernment work is expanding, Your Federal 
Civil Service appears as an essential hand- 
book for applicants and for those engaged 
in helping individuals toward vocational 
adjustments.—ALBert Waite, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION AND 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT. By Charles My- 
ron Reinoeh] and Fred Carleton Ayer. 
New York, Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 
Pp. 525. $2.75. 

Guidance, broadly conceived, includes a 
point of view —— all phases of 
education as well as specific services. Ac- 
cordingly, the specialist in guidance must 
also be a specialist in education in order 
that he may influence school policies and 
procedures which make effective guidance 
possible. If he does not do this, his work 
with individual pupils becomes primarily 
remedial, because teachers and school con- 
ditions will continually precipitate prob- 
lems of pupil maladjustment. For this 
reason the specialist in guidance should 
give careful consideration to administra- 
tive, instructional, and curricular proce- 
dures and policies. 

From this standpoint, Classroom Admin- 
istration and Pupil Adjustment is a book for 
counselors in the elementary school. Its 
scope is wide, embracing the following 
topics: school and classroom administra- 
tion and organization, the teaching pro- 
gram, school building standards, school 
marks, classroom records and reports, 
teacher participation in curriculum con- 
struction, pupil motivation and adjust- 
‘ment, and other related topics. In the 
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words of the editor, “‘the entire school en- 
vironment is conceived of by the authors 
as being significantly educative.’ 

Both ‘‘progressive’’ and ‘‘traditional’’ 
points of view are recognized, and wisely 
so, because all varieties of educational 
philosophy exist in the schools at present. 
To attempt to pour progressive procedures 
into traditional schools would be to invite 
maladjustment of teachers and pupils. 

The bibliography at the end of each 
chapter is well ened and up to date; the 
majority of references included were pub- 
lished during the last decade. 

The teacher or guidance specialist who 
reads this book will emerge with a wealth 
of detailed suggestions. For the novice in 
teaching, a great deal of trial and error may 
be prevented by having his attention 
thus directed to recommended procedure. 
Whether he will emerge with a directive 
and motivating philosophy of modern 
education is not quite so certain. If it is 
assumed, however, that the reader has al- 
ready acquired such a philosophy, there 
remains only the application to his own 
school situation of the many specific sug- 
gestions gleaned from wide experience and 
study and presented in a well-organized 
form in this volume.—Rutu Strano, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ow 


HOW TO CHOOSE A CAREER. By J. 
Anthony Humphreys. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1939. Pp. 48. $.50. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION. By Sumner Harwood and 
Associates. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Cambridge Analytical Services, 1939. Pp. 
103. $1.00. 

The person who picks up Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ little booklet on how to choose a 
career with the idea that it will solve his 
career selection problems in one short, 
easy lesson will be disappointed. The 
author soon reveals that there are no auto- 
matic answers to these problems, and he 
outlines for his readers a thorough piece 
of research. The career seeker using Mr. 
Humphreys’ technique builds a note-book 


file in three sections: occupational infor- 
mation, facts about one’s self, and a com- 
parison of job requirements with personal 
qualifications. 

Under the occupations section he inserts 
important facts about each occupation in 
which he is interested. Such points as 
speciai problems, training, references, and 
bibliography are included. With the 
assistance of a teacher or counselor, the in- 
vestigator files information in the self- 
analysis section about his skills, apti- 
tudes, training, likes, and dislikes. In the 
final section of the note-book, personal 
qualities are rated, and these in turn are 
related to job specifications. 

The procedure for choosing a career as 
outlined by Mr. Humphreys has long been 
accepted as sound vocational guidance. 
Students who are willing to dig deep for 
the answers will profit a great deal from 
the use of his booklet, but those who are 
looking for short cuts, and those who lack 
training in research techniques are not 
likely to find it of much value. 

A somewhat different approach to the 
career-finding problem is found in How to 
Choose a Profitable Occupation. Here Sumner 
Harwood and associates make careful 
analyses of the economics of earnings and 
technological trends. The results are pre- 
sented as bold generalizations, which, as 
Mr. Harwood points out, “‘academic scien- 
tists usually refrain from expressing."’ 

Jobs that eventually become the most 
profitable are usually the most uncertain 
and lowest paid at first. These are the 
occupations which require long training 
periods, such as the professions. Because 
ownership in the business makes possible 
profits coming from the growth of ‘‘good- 
will,’’ the person in business for himself 
generally makes more money in the long 
run than one who is working for someone 
else. However, the chances of becoming 
the “‘boss’’ is greater in some occupations 
than in others. The authors’ study of 
technological trends leads them to believe 
that the most profitable occupations of the 
future will be in air transportation, petro- 
leum products, electrical and chemical in- 
dustries, personal and domestic service, 
and soakelihy in transportation and trade. 

Differences in the rate of population 
growth in certain parts of the country will 
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have a bearing on earnings in certain ser- 
vice and trade occupations. Sections of 
the country that have grown rapidly in 
the past decade are expected to grow even 
more rapidly during the next few years. 
How to Choose a Profitable Occupation, on 
the whole, presents an interesting outline 
on methods of determining the high in- 
come occupations. Despite the fact that 
hundreds of professional people are on re- 
lief and that many business men say that 
they are fighting a losing battle, the 
authors’ analysis of the economics of earn- 


ings indicates that those seeking large in- | 


comes should look to these fields.—-Cuir- 
rorD J. CorrouGu, Director of Guidance, 


Ferndale (Michigan) Public Schools. 
ow 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICU- 
LUM. The Life and Program of the American 
School. Third Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. Writgen in Collaboration by Har- 
old Rugg, Editor, George E. Axtelle, Hol- 
lis L. Caswell, George S. Counts, Paul R. 
Hanna, Pickens E. Harris, L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, William H. Kilpatrick, J. Paul Leon- 
ard, Carolina B. Zachry. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 536. $2.75. 

This book is designed to be a study of 
how education can help to solve “The 
American Problem’’ which is stated in the 
foreword. Part I is devoted to the social 
order and the school, with the conclusions 
that American society today is a depressed 
society and the American school a delin- 
quent institution. Part II pictures the 
creative resources of America and stresses 
the current educational awakening. In 
Part III attention is given to the culture— 
the informal social life—and its signifi- 
cance in relation to the individual. And 
Part IV, bearing the title ‘“The Life and 
Program of the School,’’ deals with con- 
structive proposals for making the school 
a powerful factor in solving ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Problem."’ 

Whether one agrees with the authors 
that it is the business of the school to 
develop both the individual and the com- 
munity, or holds that if the school does a 


good job of developing the individual 
along lines that are socially wholesome, 
development of the community will take 
care of itself, one finds much that is stimu- 
lating and challenging in this volume. 

Of special interest to readers of Occupa- 
tions is the place assigned to guidance in 
‘the new school”’ proposed by the authors. 
Specifically, little space is given to voca- 
tional guidance. However, it is recog- 
nized as an important function of the 
school in the secondary period and men- 


GUIDANCE 


@ Orientation @ Personality 

@ Physical Health @ Occupations 

@ Mental Hygiene @ Employment 
@ Personal Survey 








Eight guidance units that are used effec- 
tively for both group and individual gui- 
dance activities in high school. Write today. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGH 


Bloomington 
Illinois 











Now Ready 


A BOY GROWS UP 
McKown and LeBron 


This new book helps boys to understand the 
adult world in which they are growing, aids 
them in understanding parents, teachers, their 
friends and themselves; gives information on 
correct and pleasing social behavior; clarifies 
health problems, including sex. Also includes 
chapters on finances and jobs and helps dispel 
much of the mystery of these adult responsi- 
bilities. 300 pages, $1.56. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 
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tion is made of occupational information 
and exploratory experiences as aspects of 
vocational guidance. 

Much more attention is given to gui- 
dance as related to the educative process. 


The new school is considered ‘‘an enter- | 


prise in — living.’’ ‘‘Guidance of im- 
mature learners by more mature teachers 
is the distinctive mark of an educational 
enterprise."’ ‘*Guidance is an aspect of all 
proper learning and must therefore be cen- 
tered in the intelligent management of the 
learning situation.’’ ‘“The teacher should 
be a guide, not a taskmaster.”’ 

Interesting as these and other statements 
referring to guidance are, one wonders 
after completing the book just what the 
authors mean by guidance. Is it identical 
with education? Is it pupil personnel 
work? Is it a method of teaching? Is it 
mental hygiene? Or is it, as the NVGA 
would probably say, ‘‘the process of assist- 
ing the individual to choose, prepare for, 
enter upon, and progress in’’ courses of 
action which are desirable for that indi- 
vidual? 

The book is well written and much 
better integrated than are most books pre- 
pared by committees. All who are inter- 
ested in educational progress will find it 
stimulating reading.—Gerorce E. Myers, 
Professor of Vocational Education, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 


Cw 


Question Box 
(Continued from page 132) 


Instruction (Illustrated). See special de- 
partment on last page devoted to de- 
scriptions of industrial trips. March, 
April, and May, 1940, issues describe 
trips conducted for 5th and 6th grade 
pupils. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 
gth Yearbook. 1938. ‘‘Making 
School Excursions Worth While,”’ by 
Eldon W. Mason, describes interest 
committees of 11th and 12th grade 
pupils who visit and interview to ob- 
tain occupational information. 

Industrial Trips. National Youth Ad- 
ministration of Illinois. 8 pp. (Free 
distribution limited to Illinois. 

MarGuERITE ZAPOLEON 
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For Vocational Guidance 
You Need... 
SPECIFIC 
INFORMATION 


During the past year, the Occu- 
pational Information System of 
Science Research Associates has 
offered its subscribers just that kind 
of useful job data—number of 
workers in a field, wages, hours, 
trends and much more.... 

...110 different occupational fields were 
covered in VOCATIONAL TRENDS 
...10 important occupational studies 
were published in the form of OCCU- 

PATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
...30 OCCUPATIONAL REPRINTS 

AND ABSTRACTS circulated facts 

about less common jobs found in not- 

widely-read trade and professional 
publications 
...1048 references and annotations in the 

VOCATIONAL GUIDE brought to 

your attention valuable occupational 
| articles and books 
...4 BASIC OCCUPATIONAL 
| PLANS presented ways to build up 
| effective vocational guidance programs 

...2776 RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT REPORTS were sent to sys- 
tem subscribers at their request with- 
out charge 

Counselors, teachers and youth- 
serving organizations may avail 
themselves of these important occu- 
pational facts and materials by ad- 
| dressing: 

SCIENCE RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Published October 1940 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
By H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson 





Full information on specific occupations and qjwwwweeowewe”'"" 
analyses of the trends in the occupational world 
since 1870. Subscribe to the 
Proressor Harotp C. HAnp wrote: “I re- 


gard it as a monumental contribution to vocational VOCATIONAL 
guidance and to vocational education. It is just 

the sort of authoritative, factual, detailed, compre- GUIDANCE 
hensive, closely reasoned material that is desper- 

ately needed by all guidance and curriculum workers DIGEST 


everywhere in the United States.” 

Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena, said: ‘I consider the material of un- 
usually great value for counselors.” 

A supplement will be published as soon as the 
occupational data of the 1940 census is available. 

$6.50 (Including Supplement) 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California = — Exnmmnnannnnnnnnnnnnnr 


to keep informed on the 
best articles in the gui- 
dance field. 
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$2.50 per year 

















Esther Lie Brown Studies in Professions 








REPEATED PRINTINGS testify to the widening use of this Series. Each volume is 
packed with serviceable information on educational standards, number and 
demand for workers, salaries, and general trends in the profession studied. 
“Should prove invaluable to vocational guidance experts because of the realistic 


pictures they present.’’—Educational Trends. 
Nursing as a Profession (NEW —ad Edition, 1940) 75 cents 
Social Work as a Profession (3d Edition, 1938) 75 cents 
Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice (1938) $1.00 
Physicians and Medical Care (2d Printing, 1938) 75 cents 
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The President’s Message 
(Continued from page 129) 
several Branches during the next months, 
among them Detroit and Pittsburgh; and 
a trip has been arranged to help in the 
organization of the new East Tennessee 
Branch. 

It is hoped that many interested mem- 
bers will send suggestions to the Nomi- 
nating Committee before December 1 
(see page 130) as to who should be con- 


sidered candidates for officers or trustees of | 


the NVGA. It will be helpful, of course, 
to include a statement which indicates 
the special service each might give. 

There are many questions of vital inter- 
est to all of us that will be discussed at the 
Convention in Atlantic City (Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, February 19-22) that 
may well be given consideration by the 
Branches prior to that time. Won't you 
be thinking through the problems that 
you believe should be presented—the 
questions that should be answered, both 
as they affect guidance problems and tech- 
niques and as they relate to our Associa- 
tion, its program, policies, and structure? 
If the Branches and members can spend 
time during these next months in such 
discussion, those who attend the Conven- 
tion will come well prepared to make 
their contribution and to ask their chal- 
lenging questions and thus return to their 
Branches with more helpful ideas. 

And, now, is the time for all of us to 
begin our plans for meeting in Atlantic 
City next February !—Mary P. Corre 


Sorseans—The story of a boy who hated 
farming but who pioneered in the intro- 
duction of the soybean to American farms 
is told in the September Reader's Digest. 
Soy is the one new crop tried by American 
farmers in recent years that has become of 
major importance. Although a billion 
bushels is the estimated harvest for this 
year, it is predicted that soybeans will 
probably be one agricultural crop without 
a surplus for some years to come. 














Ingredient Missing? 


“Further, it is not mere skills that . . . students 
need, for skills are neutral. Teach a boy to ex- 
press himself and you have no assurance that he 
will not later express a disgusting adult self. 
Teach him ‘the manly art of self-defense’ and if 
that is all you teach him, he may become a brow- 
beating bully. Teach him chemistry and he 
may use it to blow up a synagogue or a Catholic 
Church. Teach him law and he may devote hi: 
life to protecting gangsters.” —Husert N. Harr 
in High Points. 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 


By Richard D. Allen 


In thousands of high schools, the INOR 
GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES is doing its part 
to strengthen the total guidance program—to 
provide the reference materials for administrators 
and counselors, to give all of the teachers a better 
understanding of guidance, and to furnish home- 
room teachers with the materials of instruction 
for group guidance. 


Vol. I—Cemmon Problems in Group 


Guiddance.....cccccccscecee cecccece $1.95 
Vol. Il—Case-Conference Problems 

in Group Guidance............... $1.55 
Vol. Iil—Self-Measurement Projects 

in Group Guidance............... $2.25 
Vol. [1V—Organization and Super- 

vision of Guidance.. ...........++ $3.65 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 





Vocational Guidance a Functicn of Public Education 








A Forward Look 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


@ Editor's Note: In February, 1913, Edward L. Thorndike addressed the Alumni 
Association of Teachers College, Columbia University, on the occasion of its 15th 
anniversary. As his theme, he chose to discuss vocational guidance as a function 
of public education. The paper has never been widely sivcelased, having appeared 
only in the limited report of the proceedings of the Alumni Association. At the request 
of the Editor, Dr. Thorndike has kindly permitted publication of the larger part of 
the address in this issue of the Magazine. 

In reading the paper, one should keep in mind that it was presented only five years 
after the establishment of Frank Parsons’ Boston Vocation Bureau; that no school 
systems had adopted vocational guidance as a recognized service throughout; the 
Binet tests of intelligence had been introduced in America only three years before; 
tests for the measurement of aptitudes, interests, and acbievement were unknown; 
there was practically no systematized literature on occupations; mo courses in occu- 
pations. Nevertheless, Dr. Thorndike's clear statement of functions accords with 
our best beliefs 27 years later. The only regret the reader will experience is that the 
actual application of vocational guidance in schools has not progressed as fast as 


Dr. Thorndike hoped it would. 





O’ EVERY HUNDRED pupils who entered 
school in, say, 1893, more than 
thirty left school before completing the 
sixth grade. And, for these thirty out of 
a hundred (a half-million children in all, 
each year), the school did nothing when it 
let them go, and practically nothing at all 
afterward. Even if a pupil had reached 
the high school, he was still allowed to 
drift away and drop out, with no more 
care than the pirates of traditional story 
books gave to their marooned captives. 
Whether we consider the hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls who drop out of high 


school in the first year, or the two-thirds 
of the graduates of elementary schools who 
go no farther, in either case we find the 
school-ship sailing away, leaving the cast- 
aways to steer their course without chart 
or compass. 

Until lately, not one person in a thou- 
sand felt any duty to interpose between the 
requirements of industry on the one hand, 
and the hopes and fears of the child and his 
parents on the other. It was thought that 
giving a child an education was enough. 
To help him to use it, and to use his inborn 
Yapacities as well, by guiding his choice of 
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a vocation and supervising his contracts 
with employers, would have been thought, 
I suppose, too paternalistic, or too social- 
istic, or too much of a usurpation of the 
duties of the family, or too much of an in- 
fringement on the rights of the individual, 
if, indeed, in 1893, anybody had thought 
of the matter at all. 

Today the duty is felt. Children will 
not be left to decide what employments 
they will work at in the world as igno- 
rantly and carelessly as they decide what 
neckties they will wear. Vocational gui- 
dance will be given by private philan- 
thropic or commercial bureaus, if it is not 
given by the public’s own schools. 

I shall not spend your time in proving 
what most of you know, and the rest will 
very soon find out, if you confer with the 
morally and intellectually progressive men 
and women in any community, namely, 
that the children now in our schools are 
going to have some form of vocational 
guidance. The only questions profitable 
for us here to discuss are, Who shall give 
it, and what form shall it take? 

In both of these questions we all have a 
great and real interest. The answers to 
them which I shall try to defend are: (1) 
that the public should give vocational 
guidance through the school as its agent 
delegated with full power; and (2) that 
vocational guidance should be based on 
the most exact and comprehensive and 
conscientious investigations that the best 
men procurable can possibly make. 

We should, of course, all be glad to see 
charitable organizations undertake this 
work of diagnosing the capacities and in- 
terests of individual children and of guid- 
ing their vocational choices, as a matter of 
benevolence. Or, we should be glad to 
see employers undertake it as a matter of 
business enterprise, or duty, or both. It is 
a useful work for either of them, or for the 
family, or for the church. But the better 
way is for the community to undertake it 
as a matter of public policy and social 
justice. For even the wisest charitable 
organizations cannot do it adequately. It 
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is not the poor, the incompetent, the de- 
pendent—the group with which charitable 
associations most easily come in contact— 
whose vocational guidance is a matter of 
prime importance. The employers, hu- 
mane though they be, will by habit tend 
to emphasize the suitability of a given 
child for a given job; whereas, the larger 
view of the problem is to make sure of the 
suitability of a given job for the child. It 
is also unfortunately the case with em- 
ployers that they, and charitable organiza- 
tions as well, will at present be suspected 
(whether justly or unjustly I am not pre- 
pared to say) of using the institutions for 
their selfish interests. Further, as we have 
again and again been convinced in the 
course of the last decade, the management 
of business and industry seems to be now 
our most pressing and important public 
concern. So the vocational guidance of 
children seems to be a public rather than a 
private duty. 


Tue ScHoo.t’s REsPONSIBILITY 


The schooi, I think, should be the pub- 
lic’s delegate in the matter, first, for the 
sake of economy, and second, for the sake 
of safety. It is more economical for the 
school to diagnose a pupil's capacities and 
interests, because (1) a large part of the in- 
formation needed must be get from the 
school records, the pupil's teachers, and 
his classmates, in any case, and (2) the 
school system provides a single convenient 
source to which any employer can at any 
time apply for information about any child 
educated in the community. Further, the 
school provides a convenient clearing- 
house for the transmission of such informa- 
tion from one community to another where 
the child moves. Finally, the testing of 
children’s fitness for various vocations can 
be enormously facilitated by giving many 
of the tests to whole classes at once, with 
the aid of regular school attitude and dis- 
cipline. 

It is safer for the school, rather than 
some other agency, to diagnose a pupil's 
capacities and interests and guide his voca- 
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tional choices, because the teachers and 
supervisory officers of schools and colleges 
will be quicker to detect charlatanism in 
the men and women doing this particular 
work than philanthropic workers, clergy- 
men, or regular employers would be; and 
because the same man will be less likely to 
indulge in questionable methods, to claim 
too much for his diagnosis and guidance, 
or to advance himself at the expense of his 
work, if he works in a school or university, 
than if he works isolatedly in some special 
and private bureau of vocational guidance. 

Schools, colleges, and universities have 
many faults, but from intellectual careless- 
ness, tawdry self-advertisement, and from 
the debasement of knowledge or skill for 
profit, they are relatively free. The great 
danger to the man who gives vocational 
guidance is that he shall become a preten- 
tious charlatan. For him to work amongst 
scholarly men and women is the best means 
for him to reduce that tendency—his great- 
est danger. 

I may seem to have neglected somewhat 
the need of knowledge of occupations as 
compared with the knowledge of the in- 
terests and capacities of the child. The 
school certainly cannot give adequate 
vocational guidance unless it knows the 
nature of occupations, the services that 
each important variety of productive labor 
consists of, and the opportunities and hard- 
ships that attend it. But it is far more 
practicable for school officers charged with 
the work of vocational guidance to learn 
once for all about a few hundred vocations 
than for the officers of charitable or busi- 
ness organizations to learn annually about 
a million boys and a million girls. 


Sc1enTIFIC KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


The diagnoses and recommendations 
made must be made from scientific know]l- 
edge, and the problems of individual diag- 
nosis and guidance must be subjected to in- 
vestigation by the best talent procurable, 
for many reasons. Three of these I will 
mention: First, it would be folly to change 
the present arrangement whereby the boy 





or girl follows interest as far as he can; 
and the employer follows the habits of 
choice that he thinks, from his experience 
in the past, have been successful; and both 
experiment until a status more or less satis- 
factory is reached—unless we can tell with 
surety as we go along in our new experi- 
ment, whether we are changing it for the 
better. It would be folly, because a failure 
now would set back the whole work of 
rationalizing and humanizing the employ- 
ment of labor for perhaps a generation. 

Secondly, although a very moderate use 
of common sense and organization of pres- 
ent knowledge seems fairly sure to elimi- 
nate many wastes—such as the aimless 
trial by a girl of each opportunity pre- 
sented by a “Girl Wanted" sign, or the 
study of medicine by a seventeen-year-old 
boy who detests and fails in all the natural 
sciences and manual arts but earns a hun- 
dred dollars a month by the organization 
of the sale of the Saturday Evening Post- 
these easy negative economies in fitting 
men to positions are not the main issue. 
The main issue is not the mere provision 
of persons to supply the common sense and 
ordinary knowledge which many children 
and certain parents lack, but the provision 
of knowledge of the requirements of each 
vocation, on the one hand, and of the early 
symptoms of various features of intellect, 
character, and skill, on the other, whereby 
we can give advice as much beyond that of 
the most sagacious adviser today as his is 
beyond the casual judgment of the average 
parent. 

It is also the case that common sense and 
Sagacity are effective in exact proportion 
to the knowledge of facts and principles 
which elaborate and scientific study sup- 
plies. Not all the common sense in the 
world could alone have kept the plague 
out of Europe, or yellow fever out of 
Panama since 1907. Common sense is 
needed, but it would not have been service- 
able alone. 

Further still, the exact and scientific 
study which I am recommending in the 
case of vocational guidance, will give re- 
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sults whereby even a mediocre person in 
this field can do excellent work. A gifted 
man, like my friend Mr. Bloomfield,! can 
give excellent advice now, but we need a 
set of facts and principles whereby a thou- 
sand men and women in 1950 will be able 
to advise children and employers as well 
as Mr. Bloomfield can now. The progress 
of medical science has been such that the 
stupidest graduate of our medical school 
this year will give better medical advice 
than Hippocrates or Galen ever did. 
Through the knowledge of the science of 
human nature and its work in the indus- 
tries, professions, and trades, the average 
graduate of Teachers College in 1950 ought 
to be able to give better advice to a high- 
school boy about the choice of an occupa- 
tion than Solomon, Socrates, and Benjamin 
Franklin all together could give. 


Tue Counsetor’s ExPpaANDING Roe 


There is a third reason why vocational 
guidance should depend upon scientific in- 
vestigations of its problems, and why ex- 
pert knowledge by him who is to be the 
school's officer in this activity, is neces- 
sary. This third reason is, that this new 
officer of the school, who does this work, 
mediating as he will between the em- 
ployer and the employee, will very soon 
become important in connection with 
many other relations between the em- 
ployers and labor. This new school 
officer—this ‘‘vocational guider’’—may 
advise boys and girls not to enter certain 
individual factories or shops. He will do 
this on moral, or hygienic, or economic 
grounds. Where the men and women re- 
sponsible for that trade, or that individual 
establishment, are selfish or unwise, or 
both, they will attack him. And he will 
have no protection from attack so safe as 
the public respect which, say, today the 
expert in medicine at the head of the 
Rockefeller Institute has. If the men and 
women in question are humane, or wise, or 


1Successor to Frank Parsons. See Obituary, 


Occupations, Apr., 1938, p. 666. 
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both, they will ask him to suggest means 
of improving the conditions in the indus- 
try. And nothing will so surely provide 
him with knowledge of what facts and 
which persons can be relied on in such 
ameliorative work as will an established 
body of rigorously demonstrated facts 
about industries which will serve as means 
to satisfying and improving human wants. 
This is only one sample of many ways in 
which this school officer will be led or 
forced to play a part in the conflicts be- 
tween the employer and the employee— 
and these conflicts in spite of our hopes 
will not disappear with the next genera- 
tion—and also in their cooperation, which 
he should be able greatly to encourage. 
He may use whatever shrewdness, diplo- 
macy, and political skill he has, but no 
amount of these will do the peculiar work 
which the sincere, unvarnished assertion 
of a person known to be an expert to the 
effect that a certain thing is so, that this 
is the best way, and that such-and-such 
are the reasons, will do for him. 

The scientific study of fitting the indi- 
vidual differences of human beings to dif- 
ferences in the work of the world should 
lead, then, to the study of the whole work 
of man as a worker, and it should bring a 
far better understanding than we now 
have of the defects in our arrangements for 
productive labor, and of their remedies. 

For these reasons, then, it seems to me 
sure that it is not practical to plan voca- 
tional guidance as merely a group of puri- 
fied and somewhat humanized employment 
agencies. A thousand such, useful as they 
may be, would not have the practical 
value of one first-class institute for the 
study of human capacities for productive 
labor and of the especial demands which 
modern industry makes; or, rather, their 
practical services would be multiplied by 
it enormously. A thousand nurses, work- 
ing each a lifetime, could not have done 
the work that has been done in preventing 
the spread of typhoid and yellow fever by 
the discoveries of four or five men in a 
single decade; and these discoveries will 
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live on long after all the nurses are dead. 
We should all welcome the establishment 
of a little dispensary for reliable drugs in 
every county, but what would that service 
be, relatively, to the discovery of the anti- 
toxin for diphtheria and membranous 
croup, or of the means of detecting the 
typhoid bacillus in milk and water, or the 
discovery of preventive inoculation against 
typhoid? 

The only practical sort of vocational 
guidance, it seems to me, is the sort that 
provides not only for palliative treatment 
as we go along, in the present, but also for 
the discovery of preventive treatment; 


numerous other books which are classics in the field of educational psychology, 
needs no introduction to our readers. He has long been a valued contributor 


‘ Edward L. Thorndike, author of Prediction of Vocational Success and ) 


not only for the use of what little we know 
about occupations and human capacities, 
but for the steady and rapid advancement 
of knowledge about them. 

These are a few of the simpler reasons 
for my hope that vocational guidance may 
become a regular service of the school to 
the public and that it may be as scientific 
in applying psychology, sociology, and 
economics as modern bridge-building, 
animal-breeding, and preventive medicine 
are in applying physics, biology, and bac- 
teriology. Let those of us who cherish 
this hope work to fulfill it. 





™ to the Magazine and a powerful force in our profession. " f 








Typical Community Defense Programs 


Gleaned from Reports of Recent Developments 


GERTRUDE WOLFF 


HE VOCATIONAL training program for 

defense continues to expand. To ad- 
vance the program begun during the sum- 
mer under the 15 million dollar appropria- 
tion, Congress has appropriated $60,500,- 
000 to be certificated to state and local pub- 
lic educational authorities by the U. S. 
Office of Education under plans approved 
by the Commissioner of Education. Be- 
fore setting up a program a state must sub- 
mit it to that office for approval. The 
state boards of education are responsible 
for administering the program, and they 
in turn delegate authority for local pro- 
grams to the local authorities. The U. S. 
Office of Education recommends to state 
and local boards of education that persons 
enrolled in these courses be endorsed by 
their employers or representatives of local 
trade unions. The training is limited to 
occupations found essential to national 
defense. (See ‘List of Selected Defense 
Occupations,” Occupations, November, 
1940, page 121.) 

School systems throughout the country 
are cooperating enthusiastically in setting 
up the defense program. State, district, 
and other school boundaries are discarded 
in making available training facilities. 
Because of the flexibility of the program, 
each community has been able, after meet- 
ing certain specified requirements, to adjust 
the program to local needs. The state and 
local boards of vocational education de- 
termine the length of the daily schedule 
and the length of the training period. 

An interesting example of how one 
school system set up the program is illus- 
trated by the procedure at Detroit. The 
Superintendent of Schools set up a local 
organization to conduct the Detroit pro- 
gram, headed by the First Assistant Super- 


intendent of Schools. The Director of 
Vocational Education was made respon- 
sible for industry, the Director of Summer 
and Evening Schools for plant facilities, 
and the Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Warren K. Layton, for the selection, 
assignment, and placement of trainees. 
With the First Assistant Superintendent 
these men constitute the Administrative 
Committee. 

Describing the program, Dr. Layton 
writes: 


The first step was to set up four com- 
mittees. The first of these is known as the 
Advisory Council, which consists of about 
7§ persons representing all types of inter- 
ests in Detroit and which is primarily a 
source of suggestions and, it is hoped, an 
avenue for good public relations. The 
second is known as the Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of seven persons, three 
from industrial management, three from 
labor, and one member at large. This is a 
working group which approves every 
major step taken in the program. The 
third is the Committee on Industrial Needs 
consisting of industrialists and educators, 
which keeps in touch with local industry 
in order to anticipate needs for workers as 
the National Preparedness Program pro- 
ceeds. The Board of Commerce is repre- 
sented on this committee, and its mailing 
lists have been used in making contacts 
with employers. The fourth group is the 
Committee on Selection, Assignment, and 
Placement of Trainees, which is really an 
advisory committee for the Director of 
Guidance. This committee has represen- 
tation from the Employers’ Association, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Michi- 
gan State Employment Service, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the 
WPA. With the exception of the large 
Advisory Council, all these committees 
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are actively working groups and have 
been extremely valuable to the program. 

Our principal sources of trainees are the 
WPA and the Michigan State Employment 
Service. The trainees thus far are all men, 
although some women have expressed an 
interest in joining the classes. The caliber 
has been rather Sesser than we expected. 
The first phase of the program ended 
August 30, and the second phase began 
September 3 and will end November 30. 
During this period it has been necessary, 
of course, to schedule the classes for the 
most part, in afternoon, evening, night, 
and Saturday hours because regularly en- 
rolled pupils have the first a upon our 
facilities. 


Settinc Up tHe ProGRAM 


The school staff, which is paid for by 
the defense program and which adminis- 
ters the training program, is composed of 
the following:,a director (a former voca- 
tional counselor on leave from Cass Tech- 
nical High School, where he is assistant 
principal); two supervisors, two inter- 
viewers, and ten clerical workers. Three 
thousand trainees have enrolled in the 
courses. 

In setting up the program a letter was 
sent to a selected group of industrialists 
whose production was related to defense, 
to discover the immediate need for new 
personnel, requirements for a 10 per cent 
step-up, requirements for trained workers 
for a complete emergency. This informa- 
tion was secured for specific jobs for which 
training would be necessary. Using this 
information, the Advisory Committee and 
the school staff conferred to determine the 
number to be trained immediately and the 
number required for the future. 

Detroit’s quota for trainees provides 
that approximately 50 per cent should be 
taken if possible from WPA. Applicants 
are “‘screened’’ at the WPA and the Em- 
ployment Bureau. When the school de- 


fense office has determined how many men 
shall be trained in each of its classes, 
trainees are requisitioned through WPA 
and the State Employment Service. The 


school office gives a third ‘“‘screening,”’ 
with the power to accept or reject any re- 
ferrals from the government agencies. 
Finally, the class teacher may reject a can- 
didate who is not qualified. 


Tue Connecticut PLAN 


Connecticut began its job-training pro- 
gram in November, 1939, largely because of 
an upturn in industry in the state at that 
time. Therefore, when the National De- 
fense Program was developed, the state al- 
ready was geared for training for defense. 
It was with little effort that what already 
had been done was extended farther. 

Early in the fall of 1939 Governor Bald- 
win appointed Carl Gray as chairman of a 
commission to study unemployment of 
men over 40. Very soon the commission 
discovered that approximately a third of 
those unemployed belonged to the youth 
group—a finding that had been pointed out 
by the American Youth Commission and 
other studies for the past five years. It 
was decided that something must be done 
about it. A conference was called at 
which the employment commission, in- 
dustry, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation were represented. Out of this came 
the 200-hour training course. The Job- 
Training Program was a cooperative enter- 
prise in which the State Employment 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Employment Commission, Industry, and 
Labor cooperate. Local committees were 
formed around each employment center— 
the committees consisting of representa- 
tives from business and industry, labor, 
civic groups, governmental agencies, and 
educators. 

A job survey is made of each com- 
munity to discover local employment needs 
and possibilities. Training is correlated 
to some extent to local needs, immediate 
or anticipated. Originally individuals 
were not trained for specific jobs in specific 
plants, but the program is easily adjusted 
so the worker can be prepared for induc- 
tion into specific jobs in defense industry. 


“Trainees are selected by the State Employ- 
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ment Service in cooperation with the Adult 
Guidance Service which at this time is a 
WPA enterprise, sponsored and supervised 
by the State Department of Education. 
The major part of the testing and guidance 
has been through the guidance service 
which gives both mechanical aptitude 
tests and counseling interviews. The 
training courses were devised by experts in 
the State Department of Education and 
foremen in the industrial plants. The 
courses vary but the average is about 200 
hours and is sufficient to familiarize the 
trainee with measuring tools, simple blue- 
print reading, and some machine experi- 
ence. Trainees acquire an appreciation of 
the necessity for accuracy, not the develop- 
ment of skills. The training should not 
be regarded as a complete vocational train- 
ing or apprenticeship education. It merely 
is an introduction to machines and an in- 
duction into industry. The validity of the 
testing program and initial selection is 
evident in the fact that less than five per 
cent of enrollees drop out and virtually one 
hundred per cent perform effectively on 
the job. 

The Philadelphia training program is 
using all the industrial and mechanical 
facilities of the school system. Classes 
are scheduled for all hours of the day and 
evening when the shops are not in use by 
the regular day classes. To launch the 
training program an advisory committee 
was named, including representatives from 
the schools, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, employers, organized labor, 
and representatives from such government 
agencies as WPA, NYA, State Employ- 
ment Service, and State Department of 
Public Assistance. 

To speed up its training program, New 
York City has been seeking 1,000 voca- 
tional teachers with experience as skilled 
industrial workers. Thirty examinations 
stressing practical skills have been sched- 
uled. Candidates must have at least one 
year of high school education and five 
years of journeyman experience in their 
field. The emergency license granted suc- 
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cessful candidates will apply only to the 
defense program and not to the regular 
vocational divisions of the school system. 

Twenty-three schools in the five bor- 
oughs are being used as training centers. 
The evening sessions, two to three hours, 
two to five nights a week, are open to men 
employed in vocations essential to defense 
or to ‘employed men with limited trade 
experience’’ who bring letters of recom- 
mendation from employers. High school 
and vocational school graduates and un- 
employed persons may be admitted after 
registering with the local office of the 
State Employment Service. 


N. Y. State ProGrRaM 


Lewis A. Wilson, Associate State Com- 
missioner of Education, who is in charge 
of the New York State Program, estimates 
that within the year 100,000 men in the 
state will be trained for employment in the 
defense industries. Applicants are divided 
into three groups—the pre-employment 
group taken from the ranks of the un- 
employed and the WPA who have had 
previous work experience; the trade ex- 
tension group consisting of men already 
employed in defense jndustries who wish 
to improve their technical education; and 
the technical. manufacturing group com- 
posed of high school graduates or appli- 
cants with two years of college training. 
This group will take college courses in- 
cluding machine and tool designing, 
metallurgy, and structural engineering. 
The WPA trainees will receive WPA 
wages until they obtain jobs in the de- 
fense industries; the others will receive 
no pay during training. 

Eight training centers are being set up 
in the state to meet the demand for semi- 
skilled workers in the aviation industry. 
Intensive training of from eight to ten 
weeks will give pre-employment training 
to 11,000 men. The costs for personnel 
and supplies will be met by the Federal 
Government. Trainees will be chosen 
from WPA or the unemployed registered 
at the State Employment Service. 
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That training in aviation is a vital part 
of the emergency program is recognized by 
private as well as public agencies. Air 
Youth of America, in collaboration with 
United Air Lines, the Casey Jones School, 
and the Spartan School, offers three 
scholarships to qualified youth who other- 
wise would not be able to advance in their 
aeronautical education. The training 
courses will be given at schools accredited 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority— 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland, 
Calif.; Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, 
Newark, N. J.; and Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. 





Candidates must have completed their 
high school course in good standing, with 
courses in mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. They must submit their scholas- 
tic record certified by their principal and 
reports from other individuals qualified to 
recommend the applicant as a promising 
candidate in the field of aviation. The 
training under these scholarships will be- 
gin in the fall term of 1941 and the compe- 
tition closes May 1, 1941. For further de- 
tails regarding the scholarships and the 
competition, write Air Youth of America, 
Scholarship Awards Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Personnel Workers and Other Specialists Mobilized 


HE MOBILIZATION of the specialized 

brains of America is described by 
Leonard Carmichael in Science, August 16, 
1940. A National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel is being set up as a 
joint project of the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The project will make available 
an index of all American citizens having 
special scientific or professional skills of 
significance to the nation in times of war 
or peace. It will ferret out the expert 
working perhaps in comparative isolation 
or obscurity who may have just the tech- 
nical skill needed to combat the technical 
advances of modern warfare. England dur- 
ing the last year has found such a scientific 
roster very valuable. 

The project was launched at a meeting 
in Washington, June 28, 1940, attended by 
representatives of government and learned 
societies. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College, was chosen chairman of 
the consulting committee and director of 
the project. James C. O'Brien of the Civil 
Service Commission was named executive 
officer. 


The committee decided that the roster 
should include all scientific and profes- 
sional workers in the United States. If a 
general register of Americans in all walks 
of life should be made later, this special- 
ized roster would be an important adjunct 
or part. The committee agreed also that 
information should be collected first in the 
fields of greatest need, as determined by 
government agencies. 

The Civil Service Commission is already 
collecting lists of the membership of all 
scientific and professional societies in the 
country. The member societies of the Na- 
tional Research Council and other councils 
of learned societies are being polled. 

The register will be set up as a card index 
punched with information regarding each 
individual. Federal codes of occupations 
like those now used by the Civil Service 
Commission will be adopted in the classi- 
fication. The information will be com- 


piled from two questionnaires sent to pro- 
fessional men and women—a general ques- 
tionnaire and a specialized questionnaire 
or check-list using categories appropriate 
” to the special field. Even the hobbies of 
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these experts will be included. Commit- 
tees in charge of each of the specialized 
fields may be asked to evaluate the names 
of individuals which are presented by the 
automatic punch-card technique. These 
committees will also conserve as far as 
possible current educational and research 
activities of national importance. 

Experts in personnel work both in in- 
dustry and education are being polled by 
a committee of which W. H. Cowley, 
President of Hamilton College, is Chair- 
man. The questionnaire being prepared 
by this subcommittee will call for informa- 
tion on the training and experience of per- 
sonnel workers in the administering of 
special techniques such as personnel record 
keeping; vocational, intelligence, and 
trade tests; the preparation of rating 
scales, etc. 

Suggestions have been made that a roster 
of the vocational counselors of the coun- 
try should be obtained and that the Occu- 
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pational Information and Guidance Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education would be 
an appropriate agency for this purpose. 
Whether such a roster is obtained on a 
national, state, or local basis, there seems 
to be no question as to the desirability of 
ascertaining the numbers and the qualifica- 
tions of vocational personnel connected 
with schools throughout the country for 
present or future emergency service. Mean- 
while, conferences between members of the 
Office of Education and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service are taking place in order to 
bring about better selection procedures in 
the vocational training program for na- 
tional defense. 

The roll-call of specialized American 
brains may well become a continuing proj- 
ect after the emergency is over. It would 
be valuable to modern personnel and em- 
ployment services and other agencies con- 
cerned with conserving our human re- 
sopirces in time of peace as well as war. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Chicago, Ill., February 27—March 1, 


1941. 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


22-27, 1941. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


19-22, 1941. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, February 19-22, 1941. 


American Vocational Association Convention, San Francisco, December 16-18, 


1940. 


State Directors of Vocational Education, San Francisco, December 13-15, 1940. 


Regional Conferences of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


New England Regional Conference, Boston University, November 29-30, 1940. 
Southern Atlantic States Conference, Richmond, Va., January 17-18, 1941. 
Pacific Southwest Conference, Berkeley Calif., March 14, 15, 1941. 
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Vocational Training for Labor Needs 


LEROY B. SHERMAN 


Director, Community Research Center 
Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation Board 


@ Although there are from seven to 
nine million unemployed, there are 
perhaps a half million unfilled jobs 
in the country. In such an unbal- 
anced labor market the matching of 
men and jobs is a major problem. 
The author of this article analyzes 
the reasons for the lack of balance 
and suggests a program which indi- 
cates the role of the NY A and voca- 
tional schools, as well as the part to be 
played by industry and the community. 





EN WANTED! Women Wanted! 

Perhaps a half million workers are 
wanted right now throughout the country, 
if a study of labor shortages in the little 
State of Rhode Island is any indication of 
conditions. Certainly Rhode Island is 
typical of the heavily industrialized sec- 
tions of the country. How many more 
workers will be needed during the next 
twelve months? Who knows? Perhaps 
a million, perhaps two or three million. 
All of which gives a rather good-looking 
employment picture. 

But is it? There are two flies in the 
ointment—maybe more. Certainly these 
two questions should be asked. What 
kind of people are needed? And what 
about those 6 to 8 million unemployed 
persons in the nation looking for work 
right at this moment through public em- 
ployment offices, or on WPA, CCC, and 
NYA? There are about five million regis- 
tered with public employment offices. This 
may include many of the 1,750,000 on 
WPA; 300,000 CCC boys; 300,000 NYA 
boys and girls, and some of those receiving 
home relief. However, many others may 


not be registered with any agency. In 
Rhode Island, where a study was made, 
there were 40,000 looking for work through 


public employment offices; 13,000 on WPA 
and 1,600 on NYA. Of course some of 
those on WPA and NYA are also registered 
with the State Employment Service. 

If we read classified advertisements in 
the newspapers, we will notice the many 
firms advertising for workers in other 
parts of the country: a Paterson company 
advertises for help in Providence; a Boston 
company advertises for help in New York, 
and soon. We see such advertisements as 
these: 


WANTED: Machinists, Horizontal Bor- 
ing Mill Operators, Bullard 
Vertical Turret Lathe 
Operator. 

WANTED: Radial Drill Operator, War- 
ner & Swasey Turret Lathe 
Operator, Norton External 
Grinder, Heald Plain Inter- 
nal Grinder, Heald Size- 
matic Operator, Gleason 
Gear Cutters, Fellows Gear 
Shapers. 

WANTED: Machinists. 

WANTED: Power Stitchers. 


What type of operators are wanted? 
The answer is simple: Operators who can 
go into a shop and operate machines profit- 
ably on a piece-rate basis for at least 30 
cents an hour (the minimum wage rate 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act) or 
more if a code prevails in the industry. 


DEMAND FOR SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Yes, there are many opportunities for 
trained workers in the metal trades or 
machine shop industries (who will earn 
from 50 cents to $2.00 an hour) and for 
semi-skilled workers in other industries 


“such as the garment and shoe trades, who 
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can make minimum legal rates working 
on a piece-rate basis. Rhode Island 
showed a need for Machine Draftsmen, 
Tool Designers, Machine Designers, As- 
sembling Machine Operators, Boring Ma- 
chine Operators, Cutters, Drill Press 
Hands, Filing Machine Operators, Grinder 
Hands, Lathe Hands, Machinists, Milling 
Machine Operators, Planer Operators, 
Rubber Mixers, Screw Machine Operators, 
Shaper Operators, Turret Lathe Operators, 
Braider Tenders, Toolmakers both in 
Jewelry and Metal Trades; Weavers, 
Dresser Tenders, Doffers, Spinners, Twist- 
ers, Drawers-in in Textile; Jewelry Finish- 
ers and Polishers, Stonesetters; Power 
Sewers, Pressers and Cutters in the garment 
trade. 

There are still few opportunities for the 
large group of people who either have 
lost their skills through disuse, or whose 
skills are no longer needed in our changing 
economy, or those who never have had an 
opportunity to develop marketable skills 
and abilities. 

Thus, it appears that our labor market 
is slightly out of balance, to say the least. 
On the one hand we have a couple of 
million job opportunities, and on the 
other, there are about three or four times 
that number of people looking for work. 
And yet we are having difficulty matching 
jobs and men. Why does this condition 
exist? What is being done about the 
problem now? What should be done 
about it in the future? 


Reasons FOR UNBALANCED MARKET 


There are several reasons why an un- 
balanced labor market exists today. All 
of them are undoubtedly the results of 
business conditions during the last ten 
years. 

In the last ten years industry has not 
been able to train workers for the future. 
Ordinarily a youth would get a job in a 
plant, work at it for a while and then, if 
ambitious, he would gradually learn the 
more complicated jobs about him, or the 
shop would move him along to more dif- 


ficult jobs. In that way he would gradu- 
ally develop more skills and ultimately be- 
come a skilled workman. During recent 
years, however, few new workers have 
been absorbed in industry, and in most 
cases they have remained in the same jobs. 
When vacancies occur, former workers who 
have been laid off are called back, pre- 
venting the advancement of new people. 
Naturally there have been exceptions to 
this rule, but not a sufficient number to 
make much of an inroad on the problem. 

Then, too, laid-off workers drift away 
from an industry and get into other lines 
of work, operating taxis, running milk 
wagons, etc., thereby diminishing the 
pool of skilled workers for their particu- 
lar industry. One plant manager told me 
he estimated that in the 1920's there was a 
5 per cent normal annual turnover in 
skilled help. If the seven-year period 
from 1930 to 1937 were considered, there 
would be a loss to the industry of about 
35 per cent of its skilled workers, if his 
estimates were accurate. Let’s hope that 
they were not. We have also had a high 
percentage leaving industry, either 
through self-retirement or lay-off because 
of age or other conditions, with few 
replacements. 

Persons who have been continually un- 
employed for long periods of time have 
gradually lost their skills and cannot 
meet present-day production demands. 
Certainly we wouldn’t want our children 
treated by a doctor who hasn't practiced in 
ten years. Well, that’s about the way 
industry feels about such workmen. 


Some Trape Courses OssoLeTE 


Another reason for lack of trained 
workers is that in many states and cities 
vocational training has been geared to a 
previous type of economy and not to 
our present needs. It takes considerable 
money to keep up a trade school and there 
is a natural reluctance on the part of a 
school department to junk obsolete ma- 
chinery even though it is not suited for 
training under changed conditions. Thus 
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it is probable that many trade schools are 
still giving trade courses in fields where 
there are small opportunities for future 
employment and are neglecting trades in 
which there are actual shortages of skilled 
workers. I have wondered recently what 
difficulties boys who are taking wood- 
working courses will experience in finding 
work when they leave school. Wood is 
being eliminated in many finished products 
and automatic machinery is taking the 
place of hand cabinet work, but wood- 
working courses are being continued at 
full tilt in many trade schools. Perhaps 
there are other situations similar to wood 
working. 

The blame for this unbalanced condition 
does not need to be fixed. The reasons 
should be analyzed only for the purpose of 
remedying the situation in the future. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


What is being done about this problem 
to meet immediate conditions? For one 
thing, industry is hiring fewer skilled 
persons and making machine tenders out 
of them, using the more skilled to do the 
complicated set-up work. However, this 
is a costly process to industry, as it takes 
much time for unskilled help to become 
proficient in skilled and semi-skilled work. 
One shuttle manufacturer reported that he 
had added 33 per cent more workers to 
one department and two weeks later the 
production of that department had in- 
creased less than 10 per cent. Thus a 
large increase in labor costs resulted 
only in a small increase in production. 

Many plants are developing learner 
schools of their own, operating them at 
times when their production slackens up, 
and with their own foremen as teachers. 
They find this more satisfactory than 
mixing their learners in with their other 
workers. But they would rather hire 
trained men than train them. 

The National Youth Administration 
program is now geared to give youth be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 experience in 





and other occupations in which shortages 
occur. Other state, federal, and civic or- 
ganizations are cooperating to promote 
short unit training to meet existing short- 
ages, for it is recognized that for every one 
put to work, not only is industry aided, 
but the community income is increased and 
the costs of unemployment decreased. 
This training may be given in schools or 
in plants. While such catch-as-catch-can 
training is not as satisfactory as well- 
planned programs, it aids in filling a gap. 


A ProGRAM SUGGESTED 


It is imperative that plans be made in 
order to prevent a recurrence of the exist- 
ing unbalanced labor market. Several 
suggestions present themselves. A philoso- 
phy of work experience and trade training 
should be carefully thought out which will 
result in three objectives: (1) developing in 
youth initial skills to meet the immediate 
labor shortages; (2) the retraining of 
adults who have lost their skills or who 
have never developed skills; (3) the de- 
velopment of more efficient long-time 
training programs to turn out an increased 
number of the more highly skilled work- 
men. 

Technical work experience or training 
should be made available for a larger per- 
centage of our population, patterned ac- 
cording to the needs of our changing econ- 
omy, and not purely for cultural satisfac- 
tion. Such training should be given under 
industrial conditions so that the transition 
to working conditions will be easier. 
Manual arts that do not have a material 
usefulness should be transferred to the 
general institutions of learning. The ob- 
jective should be the development of more 
highly skilled tradesmen and mechanics. 

More opportunity programs should be 
set up to give both youth and adults work 
experience in or training for jobs in which 
labor shortages are known to exist or are 
expected. The superintendent of a pro- 
gressive school system remarked that ten 
years ago he would have seriously ques- 


many types of workin thedefenseindustries » tioned placing under school jurisdiction, 
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“Training for the Job,"’ but he now thinks 
that function a responsibility of the 
schools. Certainly, if industry cannot 
train workers for its needs, they must be 
trained elsewhere, and the schools are one 
of the logical institutions to do the job. 

Industry should attempt to determine 
its labor needs sufficiently in advance in 
order to prepare the potential labor supply 
to meet the labor demand. Plant ex- 
pansion, sales campaigns, and policy are 
determined scientifically and well in ad- 
vance. Certainly labor training should 
receive the same consideration. 

Finally, both parents and youth should 


JS Before taking his present position Mr. Sherman served as Supervisor of Apti- 

tude Testing, the Adjustment Service, New York; as a member of the Occu- 

pational Research Staff of the U. S. Employment Service; and as Director, 
Rhode Island Community Research Center. 
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be impressed with the desirability of seek- 
ing training and later work in mechanical 
trades. In the twenties and early thirties, 
youth gave little thought to manual 
occupations, preferring clerical and white 
collar work. As much emphasis should 
be placed on technical courses looking 
toward skilled jobs in industry as on 
training for commercial positions. 

But for the present, those who are un- 
employed and want jobs immediately 
should be afforded opportunities for train- 
ing in skills which can be utilized in the 
mechanical field, or in other lines in 
which there is a demand for skilled help. 
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Job Hunts for Youth 


MARY H. S. HAYES 


Director, Division of Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration 


*% This fascinating account of the 
job hunt as developed in the National 
Youth Administration should prove 
suggestive to other organizations 
which are trying to help job-seekers 
conduct their quest on a rational basis. 





NE OF THE primary aims of the 

National Youth Administration is to 
increase the employability of young people 
so that they may secure jobs in private em- 
ployment. To help young men and young 
women achieve this goal, NYA provides 
practical work experience to about 300,000 
needy out-of-school youth by giving them 
useful work on public projects and also 
makes it possible for about half a million 
students a year to continue their education. 
Within the framework of these general 
objectives, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration has, in cooperation with State 
Employment Services, developed special 
techniques for the placement of young 
people. One of the most novel of these is 
the concerted job hunt. 

The experience of the National Youth 
Administration in several states indicates 
that the job hunt offers one valuable de- 
vice for getting private employment for 
young people. At the same time this tech- 
nique reveals its own limitations and it 
cannot therefore be regarded as the answer 
to the problem of youth unemployment or 
the way to end the joblessness of young 
people. While the job hunts organized 


by the NYA and the State Employment 
‘ Services have helped several thousand 
young men and women secure private em- 
ployment, when the campaigns were over 
there were many more thousands for whom 
no jobs were found because there were no 
jobs available. : 


Apart from its obvious benefits to the 
young people who are placed in private 
employment, the job hunt creates certain 
social values which accrue to the benefit 
of youth as a whole, and to youth-serving 
agencies such as the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. A job-hunt campaign brings 
about an increased community awareness 
of the problems of young people. Second, 
it assists young people to improve their 
techniques in seeking employment. Third, 
it acquaints potential employers with the 
qualifications of young men and young 
women for certain types of jobs. Fourth, 
it permits better evaluation of the pro- 
grams of youth-serving agencies in terms 
of their success in preparing young people 
for jobs in private industry. 


A Community CAMPAIGN 


By and large a job hunt is a community 
campaign. While it may be organized on 
a state-wide or area-wide basis, the ven- 
ture must be firmly rooted in each locality 
in which it operates if it is to be successful. 
As the needs and facilities of communities 
differ greatly, the methods and procedures 
of the job hunt campaign must likewise 
vary from area to area if the desired objec- 
tive is to be realized. Within these 
generalizations, however, there are certain 
Do’s and Don’t’s, based on the experience 
of the National Youth Administration, 
which may be helpful to organizations 
which plan to initiate job hunts of their 
own. 

Neither young people nor the sponsoring 
agency can put over a successful job hunt 
campaign without outside support. The 
first requisite is the active and enthusiastic 
support and cooperation of a large number 
of groups and organizations which are 
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interested in the welfare of young people. 
These should include community agencies, 
employers, youth organizations, news- 
papers, radio stations and networks, ser- 
vice clubs and, of course, employment ser- 
vices. 

Two job hunts have been conducted by 
the National Youth Administration in 
Illinois, one in 1938 which lasted two 
months and resulted in more than 6,000 
jobs being secured. The second was con- 
ducted during the past winter (1940) and 
the total number of placements was well 
above this figure. 

A similar campaign was conducted in 
Iowa between April 15 and June 1, 1940, 
and nearly 2,000 youth were placed in that 
state. In Mississippi also a job hunt was 
carried on, lasting six weeks and resulting 
in the placement of some 650 youth. In 
all three cases the campaign was conducted 
with the consent and cooperation of the 
State Employment Service. 


ImporTANT By-PRopucts 


The securing of some 20,000 jobs for 
young people was of very definite benefit 
but it is recognized that any such effort 
must of necessity be sporadic, and reliance 
for continued placement will always be 
placed in the Public Employment Services. 
It is rather what might be called the by- 
products of any job hunt which seems to 
us to have special importance. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration in Illinois 
listed four of these as follows: 


An awakened community consciousness 
concerning the job problems of youth. 

An improvement in job-getting tech- 
niques on the part of youth. 

A growing eagerness on the part of em- 
ployers to secure the services of youth 
trained in proper work habits and 
skills as the result of NYA project 
employment. 

A continuous evaluation of NYA work 
projects for the purpose of improving 
working conditions and training val- 
ues so that youth engaged in such 
work projects may become increas- 
ingly employable in private industry. 


The general technique of the job hunt 
was similar in all three states and began 
with a diligent effort to secure the partici- 
pation of community agencies, employers, 
youth organizations, and youth-serving 
organizations. Letters were accordingly 
sent to these agencies in all communities 
of the state and were followed by an 
organized publicity campaign through the 
press and especially through the radio. 


Ties on Jos HuntTING 


To each youth on the NYA out-of- 
school pay-roll, a letter was sent explain- 
ing the plan and the purpose of the job 
hunt. The most sienificant point played 
up in this letter the effort to ‘‘help 
youth to help the aselves."’ The letter 
sent to the youth in Illinois listed the five 
possible ways in which former NYA 
workers had secured jobs. 


(1) If you had a job before coming on 
NYA, visit your former employer 
to find out whether he is again 
hiring people. 

(2) Visit as many other employers as 
you can, filling out all the applica- 
tions possible. You never know 
but that one of these will suddenly 
land you a job when you least ex- 
pect it. 

(3) Tell all your friends, relatives, and 
neighbors that you are seeking 
work and ask them to let you know 
of any openings they hear about. 
You may in this way find just the 
job you want. 

(4) Visit the Illinois State Employment 
Service at least once every 30 days 
in order to make certain that your 
card is kept in the active file. Thus 
you have the assurance of knowing 
that you are being considered for 
every employer order which comes 
to the employment office. 

(5) Answer newspaper want-ads daily. 


Simultaneously, letters were sent to 
employers whom a previous rapid survey 
had located in each community. These 
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letters stated that in cooperation with the 
State Employment Service, a thirty-day 
drive was being made to secure jobs, and 
that so many young men and women were 
on the NYA program in their community. 

Following the first letter, the youth was 
sent a little booklet called ‘‘Organize Your 
Own Job Hunt,”’ which elaborated seven 
suggested steps as follows: 


First, “‘mirror yourself.’’ Here the 
youth is asked to list the things he can 
do which may or may not have imme- 
diate relationship to a job, such as wash 
windows, broil steaks, drive a car. 

The second step was “‘learn about 
jobs.’’ On this point the booklet gives 
practical suggestions about talking to 
workers and reading literature on occu- 
pations. 

The third step was “‘let your friends 
know,’’ which was in effect a way of in- 
creasing the number of people on the 
lookout for finding jobs. 

The fourth was “‘hoof-it,’’ which is 
self-explanatory; and the fifth was 
‘‘apply at agencies such as the State 
Employment Service and any placement 
offices run by schools, social agencies, 
or other non-profit making groups.”’ 

The sixth step was “‘get an odd job”’ 
for the value that any work brings. 

And the seventh step was ‘‘improve 
yourself by any form of free training or 


r Dr. Hayes, on leave from her post as Director of Vocational Service for 
Juniors, became Director of Guidance and Placement for the National Youth 
Administration, July, 1935. In April, 1939, she was named Director of the 

‘ Division of Youth Personnel, a new division which includes the guidance : 
| and placement services. During the first World War she was a technician | 
| 
~ 





in the psychology laboratory of the U. S. Army Medical School. A former | 
President of NVGA, Dr. Hayes has held important positions in both ] 
industry and public service. 7 


other bit of experience which can be 
obtained.” 


On the back of the booklet was an ad- 
dress list of people who might be visited. 


Alm or THE NYA ProGRAM 


The by-product which the lowa NYA 
listed as especially significant was the 
demonstration to the young workers, and 
to the employers, that the NYA program 
is not meant to provide youth with per- 
manent jobs under government sponsorship 
but to give them work experience which 
would enable them to locate work in pri- 
vate employment. Youth were enabied to 
discover what the actual requirements of 
employers were and employers were shown 
that youth seeking jobs were doing so on 
the basis of being qualified workers rather 
than merely persons in need. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the job hunt a daily and weekly reporting 
system was developed from every com- 
munity. The data reported included the 
number of permanent and temporary place- 
ments in various fields, as well as the 
number of youth who failed to secure or 
refused jobs, and their reasons therefor, 
all of which contributed still one more im- 
portant by-product from the job hunt 
campaign. 








Local Industries Help Make Film Material 


HARRISON U. WOOD 


Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Racine, Wisconsin 


& The high school boys and girls of 

Racine have a unique opportunity to 

learn about the industries of their 

community through slides made in 

cooperation with local plants. This 

is a project other schools may want 
to try. 





ARLY IN the spring of 1940 the chair- 

man of the civic development com- 
mittee of the local Association of Com- 
merce, who is also Principal of the Frank- 
lin Junior High School, suggested that im- 
provement in instruction about occupa- 
tions might result by the use of industrial 
film strips and slides to supplement regular 
class work. The use of such visual aids 
was not new, but the proposal to seek the 
cooperation of local industries to make 
materials available for school consump- 
tion was of unusual interest. 

Racine appeared to be an ideal city in 
which to launch such an educational ven- 
ture. Numerous and diversified industries 
make it possible to create a film strip or 
slides upon almost any type of occupation 
or trade likely to be entered into by a 
future citizen. The city’s annual manu- 
factured output exceeds $60,000,000. Chief 
among the products manufactured are: 
automobile accessories, agricultural imple- 
ments, electrical equipment, shoes, en- 
graving machines, leather and leather 
products, trunks, malted milk, paints, 
wax, furniture, playing cards and books, 
clothing, brass, aluminum, and malleable 
castings. 

At an informal discussion of the project 
by the committee it was recognized that 
much good material regarding occupa- 
tional processes was already available. 
The material, however, appeared to be ex- 


pensive and lacked local color and local 
interest. 

It has been established that in Racine 
about three out of every four children who 
attend school in the city, later live in and 
are employed in Racine. It is essential, 
therefore, that they be well informed about 
their community. 

The plan for preparing our own film 
strips or slides for teaching occupations 
would perhaps overcome the weaknesses 
of commercially prepared material. Mo- 
tion pictures were ruled out because it was 
felt that a complete movie may often have 
transitory instructional value; whereas 
film strips or slides may be shown for 
longer periods of time, while detailed ex- 
planations of various processes may ac- 
company the showing of the picture. 


A ComMmMITTEE APPOINTED 


The original proposal following this 
early discussion was immediately seized 
upon by school authorities, and plans to 
capitalize upon the idea quickly took defi- 
nite form. A committee was soon named 
to devise methods for proceeding further 
witn the venture. The committee named 
by the Superintendent of Schools, under 
the chairmanship of the original proponent 
of the idea, consisted of the city supervisor 
of industrial arts, the principal of the 
Parochial High School, the heads of the 
two industrial arts departments of the two 
senior high schools, three junior high 
school civics teachers, who are largely re- 
sponsible for instruction in occupations 
classes in the junior high schools, the 
counselor of the vocational school, the 
executive director of the local Association 
of Commerce, and one junior high school 
science teacher who had already shown 
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marked ability in the preparation of locally 
used film strips and slides. 

The committee considered the relative 
merits of film strips and slides very care- 
fully and chose slides for two reasons: 
First, the sequence in which the pictures 
may be shown will vary to some extent 
with teachers in one department, and may 
be entirely different when used in social 
science or industrial arts departments. 
Second, slides are longer lived. One slide 
may be injured without affecting the oth- 
ers, while film strip may receive a scratch 
that crosses many pictures. Each set is to 
include between thirty and thirty-five 
slides. 

Several preliminary meetings, held in 
the Chamber of Commerce offices, resulted 
in a carefully worked out plan for securing 
slides as well as the specific use that would 
be made of them. 


InpusTRIAL List CoMPILED 


As a point of departure a comprehensive 
list of all phases of business and industrial 
life in Racine that could be of value in bet- 
ter teaching of occupations was compiled. 
This list was further broken down to in- 
clude major operations of numerous specific 
vocations to be found within the com- 
munity. These lists were later to provide 
the basis for slides that depict working 
conditions and basic operations of the 
numerous industrial and business activities 
of our city. 

Long range planning to include a com- 
prehensive coverage of all community po- 
tentialities was carefully adhered to. The 
chief purpose of the program as outlined 
by the committee in these earlier meetings 
was to give students a better idea of job re- 
quirements and the type of jobs available 
in the community. 

Armed with what appeared to be a 
sound educational venture, supported by 
carefully worked out details, three com- 
mittees, working in cooperation with the 
Association of Commerce, were dispatched 
to three large industrial concerns to secure 
the cooperation of the executives of these 


plants in furnishing necessary photo- 
graphs and defraying all costs for prepar- 
ing the material for school use. Eight sets 
of slides from each industry were to be 
made available for the senior and junior 
high schools of the city, for St. Catherine's 
Parochial High School, and the Racine 
Vocational School. 


InpustRiEs CooPERATE 


The response of each of these three firms, 
selected to provide initial material for the 
venture, was whole-hearted and enthu- 
siastic. The J. I. Case Company, inter- 
nationally known as farm implement 
manufacturers, agreed to produce one com- 
plete set of slides portraying the successive 
stages in the production of a crankshaft, 
from drawing board to completed tractor. 
The slides offer a preview of the work con- 
nected with the various trades in the 
manufacture of a crankshaft. These slides 
will be supplemented by other sets which 
will go into more detail as to operations 
in such departments as foundry work, 
drafting, machine shop, and assembly line. 
Slides depicting all phases of office work 
were prepared showing the Johnson Wax 
Company. The setting for this material 
was the new and ultra modern office build- 
ing recently designed and erected under the 
supervision of Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
one of the show places of Racine. Printing 
in all its manifold phases was taken from 
the plants of Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company (Whitman Publishing 
Company). 

With the cooperation of these industries, 
pictures have already been completed in 
these three companies. Complete sets of 
slides, many in natural colors, will be 
available for use this fall by all participat- 
ing schools. The entire work of taking 
the photographs, developing, printing, 
and preparing the slides for ultimate use 
was undertaken by Clarence Jensen, science 
teacher in a junior high school, and a 
member of the original planning commit- 
tee, who spent seven weeks in the summer 
preparing the project. Although this 
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work was financed by the cooperating in- 
dustries, the pictures taken were selected 
by Mr. Jensen for educational value. 


PROCEDURE IN A PLANT 


Upon the arrival of Mr. Jensen in the 
plant a special pass introduced him to the 
foremen of various departments. With the 
active assistance of these foremen, impor- 
tant processes of the department were 
photographed. Mr. Jensen made every 
effort at all times to prevent undue inter- 
ruption of normal activity of the depart- 
ments. The eagerness of industry as a 
whole to be helpful in the project is re- 
vealed in a brief report by Mr. Jensen of 
his activities within the factories: 


Efforts by industry as a whole, and 
workers within individual departments 
to do everything — in ne 
proper settings and materials for a good 
educational picture were unusually grati- 
fying. Individual workmen, operating 
highly specialized, intricate and costly 
machines displayed evident pride in 
their skills and abilities. Invariably 
their attitude was friendly and most 
helpful. Upon the contrary it was 
seemingly evident that less skilled, rou- 
tine workers took much less pride in 
their positions and, although friendly 
and cooperative, did not exhibit the 
interest and sincere helpfulness of the 
more highly skilled workmen. The 
more skilled apparently were older men 
who had come up through the ranks by 
long apprenticeships. The unique ex- 
perience of having the opportunity to 
inspect and photograph the many-sided 
nae of such a plant was most 
educational. One learns quickly how 
vital modern industry is to our whole 
economic system. To be able to bring 
these photos of actual working condi- 
tions in Racine back to the schoolroom 
for use by successive classes of maturing 
youth should be of inestimable value. 


The brief list below prepared for making 
slides on office practice, will illustrate the 
type of planning needed for innumerable 


OCCUPATIONS 


industrial activities that might be found 
within the city: 

Entrance and office building, informa- 
tion desk, switchboard, general office, 
typical desk, three-level desk, central files, 
ledger trays and files, chain and syndicate 
store sales index, sales records, tub desks, 
close up of files open, sorting mail, ad- 
dressing machine, outgoing mail, taking 
dictation, transcribing notes, using dicta- 
phone, dictaphone record, transcribing 
from dictaphone, multigraph, stenotype, 
billing machine and adding machine, 
bookkeeping machine, comptometer, cost 
department, traffic department, accounting 
department. 


CoNTINUITY PREPARED 


A continuity, prepared by a committee 
of teachers, has been made available to 
accompany each set of material explaining 
every process and outlining requirements 
of workers in each type of job, number of 
workers employed locally, average number 
of openings per year, working conditions, 
machine operations, and other pertinent 
information. Continuity was prepared 
jointly by representatives of the social 
science department and representatives of 
the industrial arts department to make the 
materials usable under various classroom 
conditions. Prepared continuity is de- 
signed only to meet the minimum require- 
ments for explaining the slides, which may 
be supplemented by class teachers. The 
technical aspects of the material have been 
checked by representatives of the indus- 
tries. 

But, what of the future? 

A five-year program consisting of 30 in- 
dividual sets has been outlined covering 
the various industrial, business, and pro- 
fessional occupations as represented in the 
city. Work is already under way on the 
1940-1941 program. 

The various occupations connected with 
banking are to be pictured at the request 
of the executives of Racine’s two largest 
banks. Industrial chemistry will portray 
by pictures the chemistry of leather from 
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Eisendrath Tannery; the chemistry of food 
products from Horlick Malted Milk Cor- 
poration; the chemistry of wood finishing 
from S. C. Johnson and Son; the chemistry 
of metal from the Belle City Malleable 
Iron Company. Other pictures will por- 
tray the foundry trade as represented by 
eight Racine foundries of various types; 
and the electric trades by ten electric manu- 
facturing companies. If time is available 
the machine trades will be represented by 
five firms that major in machine work. 
The tentative five-year program follows: 


1940-1941 
Industrial Chemistry—4 firms 
Electrical Trades (2 sets )—10 firms 
Foundry Trades—8 firms 
Machine Trades—s firms 
Banking and Finance 


1941-1942 
Farm Implements—2 firms 
Public Utilities Occupations (1 or 2 sets }— 
3 firms 
Automotive Supply (2 sets )—4 firms 
Woodworking—} firms 
Clothing—3 firms 


1942-1943 
Personal Service Occupations—including 
Photography 
Store Occupations 
1. Wholesale 


2. Retail 
Automotive Service 
Building Trades 


1943-1944 
Salesmanship and Advertising 
Real Estate and Insurance 
Professions—7 professions 


Success of the venture will be watched 
closely. If it achieves its purposes, definite 
plans are already made to expand the pro- 
gram to include not only all industrial proc- 
esses of our city but also retail and whole- 
sale businesses. Professions, too, will be 
called upon to provide visual material for 
similar use in the classroom. 

The chief obstacles that beset the launch- 
ing of any program have been overcome. 
Much has already been accomplished, 
with much more to be done if present plans 
mature to the fullest extent. Stores of use- 
ful educational information lie at the very 
door-step of the school. Initiative upon 
the part of the schools plus the cooperation 
of industrial and business leaders need only 
to be united to make available this poten- 
tial material for greater enrichment of the 
existing curriculum. Results thus far in 
the experiment have given ample evidence 
that the schools and industry stand ready 
to work together for guiding Racine's 
growing generation. 


Harrison U. Woods, Principal of the Racine Franklin Junior High School for Me 

nineteen years, has a wide range of interests. He has served as Vice-President 

of the Racine Association of Commerce, in charge of civic affairs; President || 
@|| of the Racine Music Association; District Governor of the Wisconsin-Upper 1} 
Michigan District of Kiwanis International; and President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Wisconsin Junior High School Administrators’ Asso- 
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Is There a “Grocer” Personality? 


PETER HAMPTON 


Assistant in Psychology, The University of Manitoba 


@ If you are advising a boy who 
wishes to become a grocer, should 
you look for certain personality traits? 
Is a grocer more sociable than an 
engineer, for example, or is he very 
much like you and me? Read what 
Mr. Hampton discovered atter testing 
a representative group of grocers. 





- nas been suggested by Link (3) that 
there may be specific personalities for 
different occupations. Thus, for instance, 
the engineer may have one type of person- 
ality, the physician another, and the in- 
surance salesman still another. In order, 
among other things, to ascertain to what 
extent this possibility holds true for retail 
salespersons, the author administered the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory to a 
group of grocers. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
G, 2) consists of 125 questions to which 
the subject is asked to answer “‘yes,”’ 
“‘no,”’ or “'?."’ It is designed to measure 
six personality traits, namely, neurotic 
tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-ex- 
troversion, dominance-submission, confi- 
dence in oneself, and sociability. Each 
answer gets an objective value ranging 
from —8 to +9, depending upon whether 
the particular answer favors the trait 
under consideration or not. Since the test 
is constructed according to the general 
pattern of the questionnaire, it is easy to 
administer and score. The extensive use 
of the test, its reliability and validity, and 
the fact that it attempts to measure six 
traits whereas other tests generally mea- 
sure only one, made it especially suitable 
for the purpose of this investigation. 

The subjects, representing about one- 
tenth of the retail grocers in Greater Win- 


nipeg, were chosen from those listed in the 
telephone directory. Care was taken to 
obtain as representative a sample as pos- 
sible. With this purpose in mind, all the 
suburbs, besides the metropolitan area of 
Winnipeg, were canvassed. Of the grocers 
approached, about one out of three agreed 
to take the test. After elimination of 
those tests which had been filled out by 
clerks, and not the grocers who owned the 
business, there remained 70 tests which 
were properly filled out, and which thus 
formed the basis of this investigation. 
The subjects used represented 11 national- 
ities, including English, Irish, Scotch, 
Italian, French, Greek, Hebrew, Swedish, 
German, Belgian, and Chinese, and ranged 
from 18 to 65 years, with a median age 
of 40. 


DisTRIBUTION OF SCORES 


An analysis of the personality scores ob- 
tained by the grocers, which are presented 
in Taste I, brings out a number of inter- 
esting facts. The distribution of scores for 
neurotic tendency indicates that men sales- 
persons are better balanced emotionally 
than women salespersons. Seventy-two 
and four-tenths per cent of the male scores 
fall between average emotional stability 
and high emotional stability; whereas 
only 50 per cent of the female scores fall 
between these two points. 

When the intra-sex scores are compared, 
we find that 72.4 per cent of the male sales- 
persons are more or less well balanced 
emotionally, while 27.6 per cent are less 
well balanced. In the case of the female 
salespersons 50 per cent are fairly well bal- 
anced emotionally, while 50 per cent are 
less well balanced. The total range of 
scores for men salespersons is also larger 
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Tasre I 
Distribution of 70 Grocers Scored for Neurotic Tendency, Self-Sufficiency, Dominance- 
Submission, Introversion-Extroversion, Confidence in Oneself, and Sociability by the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
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240 to 259 
220 to 239 1 
200 to 219 2 
180 to 199 1 
160 to 179 1 
140to 159 2 1 
120 to 139 1 2 1 
100 to 119 1 1 1 7 4 1 
80 to 99 1 4 1 1 5 2 3 2 
60 to 79 6 1 4 1 1 3 6 2 5 1 1 2 
40to 59 3 9 3 7 4 1 4 1 5 
2to 439 1 2 11 3 4 1 8 1 2 6 1 
0 to 19 3 9 3 1 8 2 5 1 5 4 
—20to -—l 8 1 + 2 8 3 9 5 8 2 
—40to —21 + 6 1 6 1 3 1 2 2 ll 1 
-—60to —4l 2 2 3 2 7 1 2 1 3 14 2 
—80to —6l 4 5 10 1 1 5 2 
—100 to —81 3 2 9 1 o 1 3 
—120 to —101 6 1 1 1 o 1 1 
—140 to —121 3 1 1 1 5 2 
—160 to —141 7 3 
—180 to —161 4 1 
—200 to —181 
—220 to —201 1 





than for women salespersons. The scores ciency scores than do the women. While 
obtained by the men range from —210 to wide variability in the case of neurotic 
+159, while the scores obtained by the tendency scores was somewhat affected by 
women range from —130 to +169. This a few extreme cases, this is not true for 
would seem to indicate that there is a self-sufficiency scores. Of the men sales- 
greater variability of neurotic tendency in persons 65.5 per cent are more or less self- 
men salespersons than in women sales- sufficient, while 34.5 per cent lack self- 
— , : sufficiency. Of the women salespersons 
The striking fact in regard to the dis- 
only 58.3 per cent show a tendency toward 


‘ tribution of scores for self-sufficiency is the ie-suffic; 4 lack self 
narrow scatter of these scores. They range S°i-Sulliciency, and 41.7 per a es 
sufficiency. As a group, both men and 


from —100 to +100 in the case of men , 
salespersons, and —50 to +70 in the case Women grocers seem thus to be fairly self- 


of women salespersons. The men show sufficient. Most of the self-sufficiency 
again a greater variability in self-suffit scores fall between —30 and +119. 
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Mates SuiGHTLY ExTROVERT 


The scores for introversion-extroversion 
present a fairly normal distribution, with 
most of the scores falling between —120 
and +59. The range of scores is some- 
what wider than in the case of self- 
sufficiency scores, but this is due again toa 
few extreme cases. The scores for men 
salespersons range from —140 to +119, 
while the scores for women salespersons 
range from —70 to +99, indicating a 
larger variability in introversion-extro- 
version scores for men salespersons. Male 
grocers as a group are slightly extrovert 
with 70.6 per cent of the scores falling 
along the extrovert side of the scale, and 
with only 29.4 per cent of the scores falling 
along the introvert side of the scale. With 
women salespersons there is no difference. 
An equal number, 6 or 50 per cent, fall on 
the introvert side and the extrovert side. 

The scores for dominance-submission 
range from —130 to +159 for male grocers, 
and from —120 to +89 for female grocers. 
The difference in variability between the 
sexes, with zespect to dominance-submis- 
sion scores, is maintained, with the male 
grocers showing greater variability. Sev- 
enty and six-tenths per cent of the male 
grocers fall on the dominance side of the 
scale, while only 29.4 per cent fall on the 
submissive side of the scale. This ten- 
dency also holds true with the women 
salespersons of whom 66.6 per cent fall on 
the dominance side of the scale and only 
33-4 per cent fall on the submissive side of 
the scale. As a group, then, grocers seem 
to be fairly dominant. Most of the scores 
fall between —go and +149. 

The above finding does not mean, how- 
ever, that grocers are always dominant. 
Ordinarily the successful grocer dominates 
others in a situation of social interaction. 
He becomes their “‘leader’’ and, in a sense, 
rules over them. A subtle suggestion con- 
cerning the purchase of an article by a cus- 
tomer often exhibits the storekeeper’s 
power over his customer, with the result 
that the latter is, in a manner of speaking, 


OCCUPATIONS 


mesmerized into purchasing the article. 
There are times, however, when the grocer 
exhibits submission in the sales situation. 
There is an interchange of ideas between 
the storekeeper and his customers, but it 
is the latter who dominate the situation. 
There are customers who are desirous of 
purchasing certain definite articles in a 
store, and no amount of suggestion will 
change their mind. The storekeeper soon 
realizes that the best policy to follow with 
such people is to be submissive, to gratify 
their wishes, and let them dominate the 
sales situation. A customer who will not 
return to a store run by a man who is con- 
sistently dominant, will become a steady 
customer of a storekeeper who has suffi- 
cient prudence to know when to be domi- 
nant and when to be submissive. 

Scores for confidence in oneself have the 
widest scatter of all the scores presented. 
Both in the case of men and women sales- 
persons this scatter is due to a few extreme 
cases. In the case of male grocers, the 
scores range from — 180 to +219, while in 
the case of female grocers, they range from 
—110 to +239. With the elimination of 
three cases from both the male and female 
groups of salespersons, the range of scores 
would be narrowed down, respectively, to 
—180 to +119 and —110 to +89. Fifty- 
five and one-tenth per cent of the scores of 
male grocers show confidence in oneself, 
while 44.9 per cent fall on the self-con- 
scious side of the scale. Of the women 
grocers 66.6 per cent are more or less con- 
fident in themselves, while only 33.4 per 
cent show decided traces of self-conscious- 
ness. Thus it would seem that the women 
grocers as a group are less self-conscious 
than the male grocers. 

The range of scores for sociability is 
somewhat the same as that for self-suffi- 
ciency scores. The scores for male grocers 
range from — 140 to +69, while the scores 
for female grocers range from — 60 to +79. 
The male salespersons show greater vari- 
ability in their scores of sociability than do 
the female grocers. Seventy and six-tenths 
per cent of the male grocers are sociably 
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IS THERE A *“‘“GROCER’’ PERSONALITY? 


inclined, while 29.4 per cent are non- 
sociable. In the case of the women sales- 
persons 58.3 per cent are sociably inclined, 
while 41.7 per cent are non-sociable. The 
distribution of sociability scores indicates 
that most of the scores pile up between 
—go and +8o9. 


SUMMARY 


Grocers as a group, then, are fairly well 
balanced emotionally, quite self-sufficient, 
slightly extrovert (ambivert would per- 
haps be more characteristic), fairly domi- 
nant, not particularly self-conscious, and 
decidedly sociable. A close inspection of 
the distribution of scores in Table I indi- 
cates that the bulk of the scores pile up 
about the middle or the soth percentile of 
the personality scales employed. In other 
words, if we regard the scores from — 100 
to +100 as the middle region of personality 
into which most people with an average 
personality fall, we find that most of the 
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scores in our table fall into this section. It 
seems, therefore, that the grocer has an 
average personality, distinguishing him in 
no way from the large majority of people. 
The possibility of a “‘grocer’’ personality, 
distinct from any other personality, is thus 
not borne out by the results of this investi- 
gation. Perhaps when methods for mea- 
suring personality become more refined, 
the outcome may be different, but for the 
present the conclusion must be that there 
is no ‘‘grocer’’ personality. 
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Pupils Gather Information about Jobs 


DON H. FRAME 


Instructor, West Seattle High School 


% Economics classes in this Seattle 

High School collected occupational 

information which was then made 

available to all pupils in bulletin 

form and formed the basis for con- 
ference discussion. 


at West Seattle High School, Decem- 
ber 4, 1939, as part of a general vocational 
guidance program. The conference cen- 
tered on a discussion of an 11-page bulletin 
about jobs, which was distributed to each 
of the 1,700 pupils. The introductory page 
of this bulletin follows: 


To the Students of West Seattle High School: 
This report is the work of the eco- 
nomics classes in our school. In the 
spring semester of 1939 the two classes 
in economics expressed the desire to get 
information about jobs which they 
thought were available to high school 
people. Each student in these classes 
selected a job in which he was interested, 
looked up reference material on the job, 
talked to people working on the job, 
and presented a written report on his 
findings. These reports were bound and 
presented to the school library. 

This fall semester the two classes in 
economics were interested in getting 
additional information about jobs. They 
felt that each student in the school 
would be interested in their findings. 
With this in mind, the students checked 
the accuracy of the reports made last 
semester, condensed the material into a 
paragraph, mimeographed it, and are 
now presenting it to you. 

You are to read this report. Your 
group, led by your teacher, is going to 
discuss any of this material which may 
be of particular interest to you. There 
are approximately 8,000 different types 


A Jos Inrormation Conference was held 


of jobs in the United States which 
might be of interest to you; this report 
covers only 32 of these. You should 
feel it a challenge to you to find more 
information about these jobs, and to get 
similar information about other jobs. 
The following information has been 
taken and checked from the 32 reports 
on jobs analyzed by the spring classes 


of 1939: 


Description of the job 
Advantages and disadvantages 
Preparation necessary 

Size of the field 

Seasonal 

Wages and hours 

Union connections 

Where to apply 


Ce 


In addition to these points, we have 
prepared a few suggestions on “‘job- 
getting hints’’ which we thought might 
help you. Several members of our 
classes have talked with employers, 
officials of the U. S. Employment Service, 
and the staff of the Junior Employment 
Service to get these tips. 

The preparation oF this report has 
been difficult, as well as expensive, due 
to the amount of material which had to 
be checked. We are going to lend this 
report to you for one week. We hope 
you will make a copy of the parts which 
interest you. 

In compiling information of this na- 
ture, errors may have been made. There- 
fore, this material is to be considered 
only as approximate, an introduction to 
a more detailed study on your part. If 
you will read this report critically, dis- 
cuss it in your conference and find addi- 
tional information about these jobs, we 
believe you will have acquired some 
new ideas which will be helpful to you. 

The Economics Classes 
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The job bulletin, besides this introduc- 
tory page, contained nine pages of occupa- 
tional information and one page of job- 
getting instruction. The commercial de- 
partment of the school was in charge of 
the mimeograph work, and the English 
department helped edit the bulletin. The 
conference consisted of forty minutes of 
discussion by the pupils and the teacher, 
on the material in the job bulletin. 

Thirty-two jobs selected by the pupils 
for their reports are as follows: bank mes- 
senger, beauty shop operator, box maker, 
butcher's assistant, candy maker's helper, 
carpenter’s apprentice, circulation depart- 
ment of a newspaper, commercial artist, 
dressmaker, florist’s assistant, grocery 
truck driver, ice wagon driver, local tele- 
phone operator, long distance telephone 
operator, lumber mill worker, mechanic's 
assistant, office boy, pipe fitter, placer 
miner, policewoman, private secretary, 
radio station stenographer, retail clerk in 
department store, service station atten- 
dant, ski instructor, shingle weaver, tool 
maker, truck driver, undertaker’s assis- 
tant, warehouseman in cannery, and 
wholesale milliner. 


A Typicat Jos ANALYsIs 


The analysis of the job of shingle weaver 
is presented as it was compiled by three 
students from the economics classes: 


Shingle weaving consists of two jobs, 
the sawyer who takes care of the ma- 
chines involved, and the packer who 
packs the shingles into bundles for the 
market. The wages and hours are good; 
but many mills are poorly constructed 
against wind and cold. In addition to 
this healch hazard there is the problem 
of ventilation of the cedar dust. The 
high school and the college graduate 
compete on an equal basis; in either 
Case it is necessary to serve an appren- 
ticeship. There are approximately three 
hundred of these workers in Seattle. 
The employment is quite frequently in- 
terrupted by the seasons, market con- 
ditions, and labor trouble. The sawyer 


and the packer work thirty hours per ~ 


week. The sawyer receives from $40 to 
$45 per week, as compared to the 
‘secomggt $30 a week. The workers be- 
ong to the Seattle Shingle Weavers’ 
Union; the dues are $1.50 a month. 
The initiation fee is $5.00; there are no 
hiring halls. To apply for a job, see 
the factory superintendent. For further 
information, visit a shingle mill or the 
union headquarters. 


Tue Teacuers’ Part 


One week before the conference a pre- 
liminary teachers’ meeting was held to 
explain the teachers’ part in the program, 
the objectives, and the purpose of the con- 
ference. In a bulletin given to the teachers 
at this meeting the following objectives 
and purpose were established: 


The objectives of the conference are: 
to give job information to the pupil, to 
get the pupil interested in new jobs from 
a cultural and vocational standpoint, 
and to encourage the selection of high 
school courses which will correspond 
to the pupil's job interests. 

The purpose: This is a new type of 
conference in which we are going to 
measure how much the pupils pay atten- 
tion to this type of program. Don't 
sputter, and say that it is an impossible 
task. Have you wondered about the 
value of conferences as a means of voca- 
tional guidance? How about helping 
us with the program? 


The following suggestions were given 
to the teachers and in many instances 
proved to be helpful: 


Your own ideas will be the best! 
In case you've run out of ideas tempo- 
rarily, the following might be a good 
procedure: Several days before the con- 
ference, select three or four of these jobs 
which are analyzed in the report which 
will be of interest to your people. It 
would be ideal for you to talk to some- 
one who works on the job, and at the 
same time to have two or three of your 
pupils make visits to the field. If you 
do this, you will have some first hand 
information to add to the printed mate- 
rial to be used in the conference. 
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On the conference day, it would be a 
good idea to explain what the report is 
trying to do. This can be done by 
reading the introductory page of the 
report. Have the pupils read about the 
jobs you selected to be discussed. Ask 
the pupils to give their supplementary 
material. There will be pupils who 
know a lot about these jobs; get them 
to explain in detail the information 
given in the bulletin. 

On the last page of the report are some 
job-getting hints. Go over these with 
the pupils; there are some good points 
here which need emphasis. It is up to 
you! 


In addition to the above bulletin, a 
member from the economics classes as- 
sisted each class teacher by a presentation 
of his part in the preparation of the job 
report. In some cases the teachers in 
charge turned the entire program over to 
the pupils from the economics classes. In 
anticipation of this, each pupil of the 
economics classes was given an outline to 
follow so that he would know what to do 
in case the teacher decided to shift the 
burden to him. 


Public Schools. 
University of Washington. 


~ 


His undergraduate and graduate work was done at the 
The study presented in this article formed the 
basis for his master’s thesis. i 


S/S Since January, 1936, Don H. Frame has been an instructor in the Seattle 7 
| | 
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SUMMARY 


One week after the conference, the re- 
ports which had been checked out to the 
pupils were collected, and questionnaires 
were given to the pupils. The purpose of 
the questionnaire was to determine what 
the pupils remembered from the report and 
the conference, and to learn the pupils’ 
opinions of the program. The results of 
this questionnaire were tabulated and 
compared with a similar one given after 
the Vocational Conference. The Voca- 
tional Conference, known as “‘Occupa- 
tions Day,”’ *‘Vocations Day,”’ in which 
speakers come to the school and talk 
about their jobs, was held one month after 
the Job Information Conference. 

The Job Information Conference has 
value which is quite similar to the Voca- 
tional Conference. However, the Voca- 
tional Conference has an appeal to the 
community which is lacking in the Job 
Information Conference. The real bene- 
fits of the Job Information Conference 
went to the members of the economics 
classes who organized the bulletin and pre- 
sented it to the school. 
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High School Commercial Occupations Club 


RUSSELL D. STEVENS 


Commercial Teacher, Senior High School, Muskegon, Michigan 


= The cooperation of a local service 

club is an interesting feature of this 

Occupations Club, organized to help 

high school boys discover their own 

interests and aptitudes and to make 

closer contacts with employers in the 
community. 





EED FOR an organization of boys 
majoring in a commercial course of 
the Muskegon, Michigan, Senior High 
School in order to analyze interests and 
aptitudes, and to obtain closer contacts 
with Muskegon employers of clerical help, 
resulted in the formation of a Commercial 
Occupations Club in October, 1939. 
At a preliminary meeting a number of 
boys were given the following question- 
naire to fill out: 


1. What kind of work are you interested 
in getting into after you finish high 
school? 
net Choice........ ad choice......... 
3d choice......... 

2. Would you be interested in learning 
more about these vocations? 


4. Would you like to join a boys’ club to 
make a study of these occupations, get 
in touch with actual business men, and 
have an occasional social meeting? 
aa ee 


5- Would you be interested in taking 


some tests to help you in choosing the 

right vocation? Yes...... eer 
6. Would you be willing to follow a sug- 

gested outline in making a study of 

your favorite occupations? 

eee er 


7. If you are invited to join such a club, 
what is your preference as to the time 
of meetings? Day...... _ oe 

S. FO Mi ccnsces 
I inca vtatcatetaendeans 

g. Can you suggest the name of another 
boy who would make a good member 
of such a club? 


Those boys who indicated that they 
would like to join such a club, and who 
were willing to follow a suggested outline 
in making an occupational study, were 
called together and a Commercial Occupa- 
tions Club was formally organized. A 
committee was selected to write a con- 
stitution which permitted any boy in high 
school majoring in one of the three com- 
mercial courses to become a member. 
This constitution was approved by the 
Constitution Committee of the Student 
Council. 


Setr-ANALYsis ENCOURAGED 


To encourage self-analysis the fifty 
questions in Rosengarten’s ‘‘Questionnaire 
for Self-Analysis’’ were studied and an- 
swered by each member.' Such analysis 
causes the young person to consider his 
abilities and limitations, and to become 
conscious of the need for self-improvement. 

In order to make a study of his favorite 
choice (or choices) for a career, each mem- 
ber of the club studied the points in an 
“Occupational Study Ourtline’’ by An- 
thony Humphreys.* This outline calls for 
information on all phases of an occupa- 
tion. 


1 Wm. Rosengarten, Choosing Your Life Work (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Third Edition, 1936), 
pp. 31-33. 

2 Occupational Monograph No. 7, ‘How to Choose a 
Career’’ (Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1936), 
pp- 13-17. Fifty cents. 
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Three simple, easily scored tests were 
taken by club members: the Vocational 
Interest Inventory;* the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers;* and the 
Occupational Personality Inventory.’ The 
interest inventory attempts to show the 
general occupational field where the 
testee’s major interests lie, while the other 
two tests measure clerical ability and sales 
personality, respectively. 


MasTERING THE INTERVIEW 


Since the personal application or inter- 
view is of vital importance in securing a 
position, and since it is one of the most 
difficult hurdles in the strenuous game of 
job-hunting, the members of the Com- 
mercial Occupations Club were interested 
in learning the technique of the interview. 
The club adviser obtained a small six-page 
pamphlet entitled “Your Job,”’ published 
by the School Committee of Boston, in 
which various phases of the interview are 
presented for study by the applicant for a 
job. 

Another phase of the personal applica- 
tion with which the student may be un- 
familiar is the application blank, present- 
ing as it does a series of searching questions 
for the applicant to answer while sitting 
under the scrutiny of his prospective em- 
ployer. At least one such blank was filled 
in by each member of the club. 

Arrangements were made for the Occupa- 
tions Club members to make use of the 
services of the Kiwanis Club Vocational 
Guidance Committee whereby each boy 
near graduation could interview a man 
engaged in the kind of work in which the 
boy was most interested. These interviews 
did not take place until the boy had 
analyzed his own interests and abilities, 
taken the three tests, and looked up an- 
swers to questions in his occupational study 





s Coes by Glen U. Cleeton, published by 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 

‘ Published by the Psychological Corporation, New 
York City. 

5 Published by the Psychological Corporation. 
Compiled by Arthur F. Dodge. 
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outline concerning his favorite occupation. 
A Kiwanis Club form printed for this pur- 
pose was filled in by each graduating 
senior. This form is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first three, calling for personal, 
educational, and occupational informa- 
tion, were filled in by the pupil. The 
fourth section was filled in either by the 
adviser of the club or by some teacher 
that the boy selected—a teacher in whose 
classes he had been enrolled and who knew 
the boy's class performance and attitudes. 
This blank was returned to the Kiwanis 
Vocational Guidance Committee, and then 
given to the Kiwanian who was selected 
to be interviewed by any particular boy. 

After the interview had taken place, the 
boy made out a report of his interview to 
be turned in to the club adviser. This re- 
port form, also printed by the Kiwanis 
Club, contains questions which bring out 
the reaction of the boy to the interview 
and the man interviewed. 

As a last step in this round of analyzing, 
testing, occupational study, and interview- 
ing, the club member filled out a personal 
data sheet giving personai details concern- 
ing himself, his education, his hobbies, 
work experience (if any), references, and 
any special qualifications; mailed it to the 
man who had interviewed him, together 
with a letter expressing appreciation for 
the man’s time given, and for any advice 
or vocational information the boy re- 
ceived. This letter and personal data 
sheet serve not only to express thanks and 
appreciation, but may also help to im- 
press this employer with the counselee’s 
worth as a prospective member of his 
working force. 


Fottow-Up Carps 


A follow-up card is filled out by the 
graduating members of the Commercial 
Occupations Club and left with the club 
adviser. Space is given on the front of this 
card for personal data concerning the boy, 
his hobbies, school record, vocational 
career planned, club test results, occupa- 
tion and nationality of parents. On the 
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back of the card is space for a record of 
positions obtained after graduation, in- 
cluding information as to kind of work, 
name of firm, date of beginning and leav- 
ing, and any explanatory comment in re- 
gard to vocational progress. 

This follow-up card is valuable for 
supplying prospective employers with de- 
sired information about the background or 
record of any particular boy. 

The names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of graduating members of the club 
are sent by the adviser to Muskegon em- 
ployers and to the State Employment Ser- 
vice, together with a statement in regard 
to the superior commercial ability of these 
business course graduates. Employers and 
employment executives have expressed 
their appreciation for such a list. 


. CONCLUSIONS 


Occupations clubs and courses serve to 
impress the high school pupil with the 
need for choice of a definite vocation and 
careful preparation for this work. Such 
occupational study, if begun early enough, 
may help prevent aimless wandering 
through the maze of the modern high 


school curriculum with a resultant feeling 
of helplessness and bitterness when school 
days are over and job-hunting begins. 

If self-analysis is included, the pupil may 
for the first time realize that his personal 
qualities make him better adapted to cer- 
tain kinds of work than to others. Interest 
and aptitude tests may aid the pupil in 
ascertaining which fields of work are 
most likely to offer him a successful work- 
life. 

Consideration of application forms and 
how to conduct one’s self when being inter- 
viewed by an employer aid the pupil in 
maintaining his composure and poise in a 
situation not previously experienced. The 
interview itself may serve to confirm or 
disprove the wisdom of the pupil's choice 
of an occupation. 

Expression of appreciation of the time 
and counsel given by the business man in 
the interview impresses the young person 
with the importance of business courtesy. 

Probably the major benefits of such a 
club are that the young person becomes 
aware of the necessity for job-planning and 
of the important part that his interests 
and aptitudes should play in the final 
choice of a vocation. 


‘Vocational Guidance for High School Commercial Pupils,’’ was the sub- XY 

ject of Mr. Stevens’ thesis at the School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- | 
4 sity, where he recently received the degree of Master of Business Administra- , 

tion. Four years in banking preceded his ten years of teaching in the Michi- || 
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Orientation Institute tor High School Freshmen 


DONALD G. McGAREY and CHARLES A. SERVICE 


Head, Department of Education, Morris Harvey College, Charleston, W. Va., and Director of 
Guidance, High School, Sharon, Pa., respectively 


@ “How to make friends and influ- 
ence freshmen,” might have been the 
key-note for the Orientation Institute 
at Sharon {Pa.} High School. The 
practical program here described 
may inspire other teachers and coun- 
selors to help freshmen make a happy 
adjustment. 


sometimes appears to be a model of 
efficiency. As he watches hundreds of 
boys and girls in their classrooms, labora- 
tories, and workshops acquiring under- 
standings and skills in the many branches 
of a diversified curriculum; as he listens to 
the M.A.’s and M.Ed.’s on the faculty 
speak casually of intelligence quotients, 
adjustment inventories, and non-academic 
pupils, he usually says something approxi- 
mating, ‘“These kids are certainly lucky!’ 
and wishes he had had their opportunities 
twenty years ago when he studied English, 
Latin, algebra, and the other standard sub- 
jects in the old building down by the water 
works. But, just as the spectators at an 
amateur theatrical may enjoy the perform- 
ance immensely while the director tears 
his hair at forgotten lines and misplaced 
properties, too often the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of that high school know that 
beneath the surface gloss of efficiency lie 
confusion of purpose, conflict of interests, 
and involuntary regimentation of the boys 
and girls themselves. 

As the population of a high school and 
the size of its plant increase, there are 
usually several concomitants. First, a 
more complex school organization, to 
which the pupil has greater difficulty in 
adjusting himself. Second, a broader cur- 
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riculum to meet the needs of a more hetero- 
geneous student body. Third, the de- 
creasing opportunity for service to in- 
dividuals. 

If, as the school population grows, there 
is a proportionate increase in the size of the 
faculty and an expansion of the curriculum, 
the ‘‘modern”’ high school should provide 
increased opportunity for the pupil with- 
out making him feel a lessening of his 
individual worth. If, however, the school 
grows without an expansion of the faculty 
and the curriculum, then the interests of 
the individual pupil must become secon- 
dary to those of the institution, and the 
first symptoms of that form of paralysis 
called regimentation appear, for an in- 
dividual is regimented when his activities 
are determined not by his own needs but 
by those of the group of which he is a 
part. That this regimentation is imposed 
unwillingly through necessity may excuse 
those who determine it; but it does not 
rescue a future beauty operator from the 
intricacies of plane geometry, or place a 
hammer and saw in the hands of a would- 
be carpenter. 


A Typicat ScHooL 


Sharon High School is a typically 
“‘modern’’ four-year high school. To a 
massive building that dominates a hill on 
one side of a rich industrial valley, go each 
year some 1,500 pupils from the homes of 
bankers and laborers, of Protestants and 
Catholics and Jews, of foreign-born and 
native-born Americans. Within it, an 
under-manned faculty struggles to make 
either the classical, the scientific, the com- 
mercial, or the general course meet the 
needs of young people whose vocational 
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interests, according to a recent school 
survey, extend to 136 different occupations. 

During preceding school terms, while 
the school as a whole functioned with ap- 
parent efficiency, the faculty has noted an 
increase in the number of maladjusted 
pupils. It was decided, therefore, that a 
greater effort should be made to give more 
attention to the individual pupil. 

As we made plans for a program by 
which we might becom< better acquainted 
with the incoming freshmen, and by which 
they might become better acquainted with 
us (and do both as quickly as possible), 
we knew that we would have to make pro- 
vision for more than 450 boys and girls. 
We knew that their educational back- 
grounds differed as widely as their ages 
(13 to 18) and their intelligence quotients 
(65 to 134), for while most of them were 
graduates of the eighth grade, quite a few 
came from parochial schools, others from 
nearby townships. 

“Tf,” we thought, “if we could only 
take these boys and girls and segregate 
them for a few days! If, before they 
opened their textbooks, we could develop 
in each one a desire to make the most of his 
opportunities; could help him select his 
course and his subjects; show him about 
the building and explain how the school 
operates—surely that pupil would find it 
easier to adjust himself to his new world."’ 


AIMs OF THE INSTITUTE 


It was decided, thereupon, that for the 
first three days, the freshmen, instead of 
following their regular class schedules, 
should attend an Orientation Institute—a 
school within a school, wherein we should 
endeavor: 


To give the pupil 

(1) An understanding of the main trends 
of his probable future activities and 
a desire to pursue those trends in- 
telligently and diligently by avail- 
ing himself of the opportunities 


which the high school affords. 
(2) A guided choice, with considera- 
tion of his interests and aptitudes,» 


of the curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar activities in which he would 
— 

(G3) An understanding of, and an oppor- 
tunity to apply, the fundamental 
principles of study which would 
improve his participation in cur- 
ricular activities. 


To give the school 
(1) Greater ability to serve the pupil 
by ascertaining through a series of 
tests, measurements, and confer- 
ences his peculiar interests and ap- 
titudes. 
(2) Greater ease of administration by 
developing 
(a) An understanding of the rules 
and regulations by which the 
school is governed. 
(b) The desire to be a good school 
citizen. 


THe CHALLENGE 


Setting objectives was not difficult, 
but working out the details of administer- 
ing such a program produced a score of 
problems: 

“Who will plan and teach the core 
courses? Who will administer and score 
the tests? Where will we house our in- 
stitute while the rest of the school is in 
session? What shall we do with upper- 
classmen who take freshman subjects? 
How can we keep all the freshmen busy 
all of the time?” 

These served only as a challenge to us 
to solve our problem. We mixed the 
ingredients that are present in every school 
where the assimilation of new students is 
a problem: 


1. The new students. 

2. Numerous understandings and atti- 
tudes which (at least from the point- 
of-view of the faculty and adminis- 
tration) it was desirable that those 
students should acquire. 

3. Rooms in which freshman classes 
ordinarily meet. 

4. Faculty members assigned to teach 
freshmen subjects or supervise their 
study halls. Incidentally, we were 
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surprised at the number of teachers 
who either were expert or willing to 
make themselves expert, in the ac- 
complishment of the tasks to which 
they were assigned. 


From these ingredients the cooperative 
planning of the administration and faculty 
evolved the formula for the Orientation 
Institute. 

Every freshman attended sessions of the 
three core courses for the full three days. 
The course on “The School and Its Op- 
portunities’’ attempted to achieve the first 
and second of our objectives. It pointed 
out that the main trends of the pupil's 
future activities would probably be: First, 
the pursuit of a vocation; second, the use 
of leisure time; third, the development of 
one’s self—physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally; fourth, the assuming of certain re- 
sponsibilities to his family, his school, and 
his community. It then showed the pupil 
how participation in the various curricular 
and extra-curricular activities of the school 
could help him prepare to pursue his future 
activities intelligently. 

“How to Study’’ aimed “To give the 
pupil an understanding of, and an op- 
portunity to apply, the fundamental 
principles of study which would improve 
his participation in curricular activities.” 
It showed the student how to budget his 
time and how to use his study periods in 


SAMPLE SCHEDULE 


¢ 5 3 

Tr Y v 

a B 7) 

1. Questions Questions 

2. School Oppor- 

tunities 

3. How to Study 

4. Lunch 

5. Autobiog- Autobiog- 
raphy raphy 

6. Tour and Tour and 
Library Library 

2. School Ways 

8. Tests Tests 


OCCUPATIONS 


school and at home effectively. It in- 
cluded, also, a demonstration of the use of 
the library facilities. 

“The School and Its Ways’’ tried *‘To 
develop in each student an understanding 
of the rules and regulations by which the 
school is governed, and a desire to be a 
good school citizen.’’ Using the hand- 
book as a text, the instructor acquainted 
the freshmen by means of a conducted tour 
with the plan of the building, the rules 
and regulations, administrative procedures, 
and various services rendered by the school. 


Tue Finat Osjective 


Our final objective, ‘‘To give the school 
greater ability to serve the pupil by deter- 
mining his peculiar interests and apti- 
tudes,” was achieved by requiring each 
freshman 


(a) To take a battery of tests which in- 
cluded The Progressive Achieve- 
ment Test, The Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability, The 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the 
Social Adjustment Inventory. To 
make the results more usable, a 
profile sheet has been designed 
which gives a graphic picture of 
each pupil as compared with a nor- 
mal student of similar grade-place- 
ment. This profile is proving in- 
valuable in our counseling work. 
To fill out a personal questionnaire 
concerning his home background, 
physical condition, interests, and 
hopes for the future. 

To fill out an occupational-interest 
questionnaire, in order that the 
guidance department may furnish 
him with information concerning 
those vocations in which he is in- 
terested at present. This informa- 
tion was also used in compiling a 
survey of the interests of the class 
as a whole. 

To write his autobiography. These 
have proved invaluable in giving 
us “‘slants’’ on pupils which the 
various tests and surveys failed to 
reveal. 


(b) 


(©) 


(4) 
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(¢) To be examined by the school phy- 
sician. 


All records which we accumulated from 
the above procedures were filed in in- 
dividual folders, which the Guidance De- 
partment maintains for each pupil in the 
school. 

It is apparent that we kept both the 
students and the faculty of the Institute 
constructively busy during the three-day 
period. The Institute opened with a wel- 
coming assembly for the freshmen, had a 
schedule of its own running concurrently 
with the rest of the school, and closed 
with a good-will assembly. 


Tue EVALUATION 


At an evaluation meeting held at the 
conclusion of the Institute, the staff con- 
cluded that we had achieved our objec- 
tives to a considerable extent. We have 
had more concrete evidence of its results 
since that time, in the following respects: 


1. The freshmen, even by the ad- 
mission of upperclassmen, were not the 
usual shade of green in their initial 
comings and goings about the school. 
Freshmen disciplinary cases have been 
reduced. 

2. With the new understandings 
acquired, a number of freshmen changed 
their schedules during the course of the 
Institute. The amount of clerical work 
entailed was more than compensated by 


a better adjustment of schedules to stu- 
dent needs. 

. A better use of study periods by 
the freshmen, as compared with pre- 
vious freshman classes, has been noted. 


The attitude of the faculty, as a whole, 
toward the Institute was favorable, and 
there has been apparent an increased 
“*guidance point-of-view"’ among its mem- 
bers. 

It must be noted, however, that with 
other variables in the picture, credit for 
these favorable outcomes cannot be given 
to the Institute alone. We are fully aware 
that the Orientation Institute is not a 
panacea for the ills of student maladjust- 
ment. In our particular situation it ap- 
peared as one attack upon the problem of 
assimilating new students. It is but a 
single activity in a program which, to be 
considered successful, must be able to 
show as time passes that the students 
which it serves tend to be happier in their 
school work, to succeed better and in 
greater numbers, and to have at their dis- 
posal curricular offerings and learning 
procedures increasingly better suited to 
their needs and abilities. While we are 
building up the guidance functions of the 
Junior High School, and constructing in 
the Senior High School a homeroom 
program which will eventually render it 
unnecessary, we shall continue to use the 
Orientation Institute for freshmen. 


JS The guidance program at Sharon High School was inaugurated by the i. 
authors of this article. When Mr. McGarey resigned to accept his present || 
|| position, Mr. Service succeeded him as Director of Guidance. Mr. Service 
4|| has had wide experience in the public schools of Ohio and Pennsylvania. ’ 
| Mr. McGarey, who has held supervisory positions in the East and published 
| articles in his field, is a candidate for the doctorate at Pennsylvania State 


™~ College. 


| 





Counselor's Corner 








Pupils Survey Alumni Jobs 


From an Original Manuscript Submitted by Richard W. Lindholm, 
and Presented as a Feature News Story by Ruth Barnard Powell 


PRs sell program of voca- 
tional guidance which punctures the 
balloon of false hopes and reveals to high 
school students not only the vocational 
opportunities in their community, but also 
uncolored facts about the achievements of 
the graduates of their own high school, 
is reported by Richard W. Lindholm, as 
carried out at Worthington High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Mr. Lindholm is 
now a member of the faculty of economics 
at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Lindholm would not belittle the 
attempts of teachers and counselors to in- 
spire students to hold lofty ambitions, but 
rather he suggests a factual program that 
breaks away from the “‘every son a presi- 
dent’’ complex. The use of this method 
punctures the high-soaring balloon of un- 
founded hopes by the gathering of actual 
data on members of a community by stu- 
dents of that community. 

“The vocational counselor is ever aware 
of the optimistic, more than that, the im- 
possible vocational choices of many stu- 
dents,"’ says Mr. Lindholm. ‘‘The bitter- 
ness, the heartbreak, and sense of futility 
that follows failure, is something that the 
vocational counselor must attempt to avoid 
at all costs. The gathering of accurate 
data regarding the vocational accomplish- 


See also ‘‘Follow-Up in the Office Training Course,”’ 
by Earl W. Barnhart, Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Voi. XVII, p. 409. 


ments of once-high-school-heroes and 
others in classes only a few years out of 
high school, brings home to students many 
facts which aid them in making wise vo- 
cational choices.”’ 

Mr. Lindholm’s plan, as carried out at 
Worthington High School, divides the 
current students into groups—each group 
assigned to present the vocational status of 
the members of a previously graduated 
class. The school annuals are used as a 
primary source of information. Next, 
classmates and brothers and sisters still in 
school are approached. Finally, a call is 
made upon parents, relatives, and friends 
to complete the data. In beginning the 
program it was found best to limit the 
investigation to classes graduating within 
the last four or six years. 


SecTIONS AssIGNED 


The groups of current students are fur- 
ther broken down into sections, each sec- 
tion being held responsible for presenting 
a certain portion of the information needed 
in completing the analysis of the voca- 
tional development of the graduated class 
assigned to it. For instance, one group is 
assigned to the class of 1936; and the sev- 
eral sections in this group (care being 
taken that each section includes students 
with wide variations in ability and inter- 
ests) will have duties corresponding to the 
following or similar classifications: 
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Art section—to prepare the data in 
artistic chart form. 

Reporting section—to gather the in- 
formation regarding each student in 
the assigned class of graduates. This 
section 1s subdivided into parts, with 
one central chairman. 


Salary section—to calculate average 
wage rates, thus showing the ap- 
proximate earnings in the various 
vocations. 


Turnover section—to report on per- 
centage of students not continuing 
through college, of students chang- 
ing educational objectives, and of 
those continuing in a direct path to 
the original education goal. 


Scholastic section—to compare high 
school report cards with attainment 
and success. 


Labor conditions section—to gather 
data fegarding working conditions 
of the larger, more important voca- 
tional groups. (After ne years the 
housewife invariably proves to be 


the largest vocational group, Mr. 
Lindholm reports.) 

7. Coordinating section—to compare 
local wages, working conditions, 
and unemployment with national 
conditions. Mathematical presenta- 
tion preferred. 


The program as outlined does not re- 
quire elaborate equipment nor does it 
necessitate a large amount of the instruc- 
tor’s time for each pupil. And the pupils 
benefit from such a program, in that the 
horizon of their occupational knowledge 
is enlarged but at the same time kept 
“close to earth.” 

“It is impossible for the students to 
escape the conclusions and the findings of 
an investigation of this type,’ states Mr. 
Lindholm. ‘‘The golden hue disappears— 
the balloon comes to earth before it has 
risen high enough to be damaged by the 
fali. The realization begins to dawn that 
perhaps it is better to be a good bricklayer 
than an unsuccessful lawyer." 
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A State Department Stimulates Vocational Counseling 


MONG THE interesting publications 
A that flow across the editor’s desk is a 
monthly bulletin entitled Wyoming—Our 
Schools, published by the Vocational Divi- 
sion of the Wyoming State Department of 
Education. This publication, now open- 
ing Volume Three, is crammed full of facts 
about local conditions which a vocational 
counselor needs: tables showing such 
things as mortality rate of pupils between 
8th and 12th grades; reports of follow-up 
studies of out-of-school youth; articles 
about specific occupations common to the 
region, and the use of supervised correspon- 
dence study courses; directories of trade 
schools in the region; original articles on 
topics of regional interest; announcements 
and reports of important conferences. 

In a state with only 88 high schools, one 
would not expect to find any considerable 
number of vocational counselors who are 
given any large amount of time to devote 
exclusively to helping pupils plan their 
careers; and the teachers who might have 
the training and inclination to give voca- 
tional guidance are likely to be so pressed 
that they cannot readily secure the aids 
they need. This bulletin, coming to them 
every month, must give them at least some 
needed ammunition. 

We are not unmindful of the aids for 
vocational counseling which are furnished 
schools by Departments of Education in 
other states. We select Wyoming for 
special mention, because its work in voca- 
tional guidance is perhaps less well known 
than that of states which have for a longer 
time maintained a state-wide supervision 


of vocational and educational guidance. 
Our congratulations to State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Esther L. Ander- 
son; to State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Frank M. Treat; and to Research 
Specialist, R. S. Orr, who also serves as 
editor of Our Schools. 


FINGERPRINTING AS AN OCCUPATION 


Another publication that has come our 
way is one asserting that the occupation of 
fingerprinting expert is one with a future. 
We must admit that there are many signs 
pointing to such a prediction. For some 
years fingerprinting as a means of identifi- 
cation has been practiced by various agen- 
cies of the Federal government, by banks, 
hospitals, and prisons. The identification 
division of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice has 
already collected millions of fingerprints. 
Legislation is being urged for compulsory 
fingerprinting in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. If such legislation is passed we can 
well imagine a demand for trained techni- 
cians. Apparently the simple taking of 
the print (finger or foot) is not sufficiently 
technical to require a very extended train- 
ing, but the techniques of classifying and 
identifying with the degree of accuracy 
acceptable to the courts are to be possessed 
only by one who can qualify as a ‘“‘finger- 
print expert.’ We know of at least one, 
perhaps the only, professional school in 
this field. The occupation is said to be one 
for which women are particularly well 
suited.—H. D. K. 
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Letter to the Editor 


To THE Epitor: 


My reactions to Miss de Schweinitz’s 
letter in the April number of Occupations 
are very different from those of Miss Kohl- 
metz and Robert Hoppock as expressed 
through their letters in the October issue. 
It seems to me Miss de Schweinitz is call- 
ing for a coordination of all the factors 
which enter into wise and ‘‘scientific’’ 
vocational guidance rather than restricting 
an organization such as NVGA to a nar- 
rowly limited program of occupational in- 
formation and teaching. I cannot see how 
one can be a vocational counselor without 
being a student of occupational opportuni- 
ties and methods, but neither do I see how 
one can be a vocational counselor without 
being trained.in mental hygiene, social 
control, and educational measurements. 
All the occupational information in the 
world will not keep a person in a job un- 
less the person is able to make personality 
adjustments, is mentally healthy, and is 
soundly motivated. 

It is the purpose of NVGA, as I see it, to 
promote the teaching and dissemination of 
occupational information but it is also its 
purpose to promote the coordination of 
personality adjustment, mental health, 


social controls, and all other factors that 
enter into making a person vocationally fit. 

What does Dr. Hoppock mean by non- 
vocational aspects of guidance? Can any 
aspect of guidance fall outside the category 
of vocational? Is not all guidance point- 
ing toward self-discovery and self-develop- 
ment? Is not all guidance striving to bring 
the vocationally fit into a vocation fit for 
self-expression? Health, recreation, mar- 
riage, family, personal adjustment, social 
responsibility, occupational information, 
it seems to me, are a part of vocational 
guidance. Perhaps NVGA’s greatest pur- 
pose will be achieved when it becomes 
fully the agency which shall coordinate 
all these factors. It would seem to be de- 
feating its own real purpose, as well as the 
purpose of education, to confine its ener- 
gies and efforts to the exclusive field of dis- 
seminating and teaching occupational in- 
formation. There should be no ‘‘coal 
cellar’’ for any of these divisions. They 
should all be housed on the same level. 
The training of all counselors should in- 
clude the study of occupational opportuni- 
ties and also include a study of mental 
health, personality adjustment, and educa- 
tional techniques and, as a foundation for 
all else, much philosophy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irma E. Voict 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








An Open Letter on the Convention 


ELSA G. BECKER 


Chairman of Convention Program 


Dear Workers in the Field of Guidance: 

At this writing the first draft of the 
Convention program has been distributed 
to all officers, Section and Committee 
Chairmen, Branch Presidents of the 
NVGA, and key persons in other related 
organizations. The purpose in distributing 
it has been to gather as many suggestions 
concerning it as possible. Our only regret 
is that time does not permit including the 
entire membership in this poll of opinion. 
An offset to this is, however, the fact that 
every one has been invited through the 
Magazine to submit ideas and that we 
have given personal attention to the many 
received and have attempted to embody 
them in the preliminary program. Please 
remember that you may still offer sugges- 
tions, with a good chance that they will 
have effect upon the program. And now, 
about the program itself— 

Judging from returns to date it would 
seem that the general set-up will include 
several features. The first of these is the 
series of ‘‘Shop Talks’’ on each of the 
three mornings, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, from eight to ten o'clock. They 
may or may not include breakfast—that 
will be up to each group to decide. The 
point in ‘Shop Talks’ is to cover those 
technical aspects of the work which are 
not necessarily of general interest to con- 


vention attendance but which small groups 
(as small as eight or ten) wish to discuss; 
and to give specified time to the carrying 
on of the business of organized groups, 
whether these be committees or sections of 
the NVGA, or of related organizations. 
Does it not seem a good idea for us to en- 
courage in this way the exchange of ex- 
periences among workers; to get down 
Cor up!) to the consideration of specific 
practical problems and methods; to fur- 
ther mutual acquaintance among members 
of small common-interest groups; to 
stimulate cooperative effort among them? 
So much of excellent suggestion and in- 
spiration are lost in all conventions 
through mere “‘bigness,’’ which tends to 
overshadow the immensely important 
small germs of great developments! We 
are hoping that the ‘Shop Talks’’ will 
serve to catch and conserve these by 
scheduling time for them and providing 
the atmosphere of informality which will 
draw out those persons whose diffidence 
in coming forward is in proportion to 
their accomplishments. 


Tea Time Tatxks 


Another feature of the Convention, very 
much in the same spirit as the ‘Shop 
Talks,’’ is what we are calling ““Tea Time 
Talk with Experts,’” from five to six 
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o'clock on Thursday and Friday evenings. 
(We are sorry that Haddon Hall’s restric- 
tions make it impossible for us to call it 
the Cocktail Hour.) Here the idea is to 
stimulate personal acquaintance between 
the national leaders in the field and other 
workers. Leaders are often cut off from 
the chance of contacts with those who 
would like to know them but who chari- 
tably hesitate to intrude upon them, busy 
people that they invariably are. Perhaps, 
if they sit well labeled and relaxedly beam- 
ing, they will attract us small people into 
the orbit of their greatness; and who can 
tell but that the benign influence of Had- 
don Hall’s lovely lounge and bubbling tea 
kettle will produce a mutually beneficial 
exchange of ideas? 

In lighter vein will be the country danc- 
ing after the Annual Business Meeting on 
Friday night and the social dancing after 
the Banquet on Thursday night. A lunch- 
eon that we hope to schedule for Friday 
is to be along the lines of an old-fashioned 
spelling-bee, or in more modern vein, an 
“Information Please,’’ where we hope to 
learn much as we eat and play. 


STERNER STUFF 


However, lest the impression created so 
far is that we are sugar-coating the pill and 
thereby implying that the sterner aspects 
of guidance are too solid for our weak di- 
gestions, I hasten to say that five sessions, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday fore- 
noons and Thursday and Friday afternoons 
will be devoted to the major functions and 
present-day issues of our work. We hope 
to develop a pattern for future conventions 
by devoting each session to the functions 
represented by appropriate combinations 
of the organized groups of the NVGA. 
One session, for instance, will be devoted 
to “Occupational Research and the Dis- 


* semination of Occupational Information’’ 


under the joint leadership of the Associa- 
tion’s Section on Occupational Research 
and the Committees on Teaching and on 
Radio, with a view to indicating the prob- 
lems and practices not only of reaching thé 


facts about occupations but also of dis- 
seminating them. Another session will be 
concerned with ‘‘Guidance as It Functions 
with the Individual,’’ under the joint 
auspices of the Section on Individual 
Analysis and the Committee on Counseling. 
A third will take up ‘‘Placement and Fol- 
low-Up”’ with the Committee on Place- 
ment in charge. And still another will 
probably be devoted to the activities of 
our work relating to the Section on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. 

National Defense will receive its share 
of attention—just how much is at the 
present writing a matter of discussion. By 
the time you read this, I hope to have the 
help with this question that is sure to 
come from participating in the conference 
on the relationship between guidance and 
the defense program which John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, have called for No- 
vember 8 and 9 in Washington, D.C. The 
large issue of Democracy as it relates to 
guidance and counselors will, I hope, be 
the general area within which the Banquet 
speech will be sought. Perhaps such a 
profound concept as the important part 
that consideration for human personality 
plays in both the democratic way of life 
and the field of guidance will be the choice. 
We would have to find a truly great 
thinker and speaker to discuss for us ably 
such a subject. 

I hope you have detected in the forego- 
ing account several unifying principles at 
work, such as the interrelation of all 
guidance activities, their susceptibility to 
cooperative leadership; our respect for 
minority activities and small worth-while 
beginnings, and for the interests of all who 
legitimately call themselves vocational 
counselors or advisors. 

As for the method of the presentation, in 
all sessions we shall attempt to have a 
combination of a prepared speech, a dem- 
onstration, and general discussion. We 
shall also try to include in all sessions the 
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interests of college, secondary schools, out- 
of-school, special, and rural groups; and 
as many types of workers as we can: em- 
ployers, employees; social workers; li- 
brarians; federal, state, and city directors 
of special projects and of guidance; 
psychologists; parents; deans; employ- 
ment counselors; subject teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents; as well as clinical 
counselors. 

Well, there it is in anticipation. Many 
of us are hard at work to make it a spendid 
reality. Please think about it, write to us 
to encourage us and give us the benefit of 
your thought. After all, it is your pro- 
gram. And by all means, if you have not 
done so already, set aside February 19, 20, 
21, and 22 for your trip to Atlantic City to 
help shape a movement that has a huge 
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stake in the future of our schools and our 
country. 


P. S. We are happy to announce our 
good fortune in getting Shirley Hamrin of 
Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl., 
to join the Convention Program Com- 
mittee, and regret that his acceptance 
came too late to list him in the last issue 
of the Magazine. 


P. P. S. All horseback enthusiasts are 
invited to join Dr. Kitson, Dr. Kenney, 
and your humble servant for a sunrise 
canter on Atlantic City’s beach. The topic 
to be tossed from horse to horse? Well, 
perhaps the trials of a Magazine Editor or 
Executive Secretary, or even of a Conven- 
tion Program Committee Chairman, poor 
thing! 


C. G. P. A. Program in Preparation 


CURRENT PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


I PATRIOTISM Synonymous with bearing 
arms? Can democracy be preserved by 
rearmament alone? Will conscription guar- 
antee conservation of democratic ideals 
and culture? Will conscripted youth ful- 
fill all of their social responsibilities merely 
by bearing arms? 

These and other highly pertinent ques- 
tions are being raised by members of the 
Program Committee of the CGPA in prepa- 
ration for the February meeting in Atlantic 
City. The Committee is seriously con- 
cerned with the possible effects upon our 
democratic philosophy of the current 
national preoccupation with the urgent 
problems of rearmament. Lest the Com- 
mittee be charged with anti-patriotic im- 
pulses, let it be said immediately that we 
are all heartily in support of a national re- 


armament program and only regret that it 
has been so long delayed and that a world 
major revolution was required to awaken 
us to this neglected phase of social defense. 

No, we are not anti-patriotic but we are 
concerned lest the basic philosophy of 
education in general, and of personnel 
work in particular, shall be lost sight of in 
our hurried redirecting of social, political, 
and educational forces to problems of re- 
armament. We feel that personnel work- 
ers, as citizens and as educators, must in- 
sist that broad social values need not be 
sacrificed. Many of the basic problems of 
youth will not be solved by rearmament. 
The acquiring of a social point of view, the 
choice of a proper occupation, the securing 
of technical and general training, the de- 
velopment of cultural sensitivity—these 
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and many other outcomes of contemporary 
education remain as fundamental responsi- 
bilities of educators and personnel workers 
in the midst of our necessary rearmament 
program. 

Indeed it becomes increasingly apparent 
that fundamental to a rearmament program 
is the development of an effective edu- 
cational system from the kindergarten 
through the professional and training 
schools, a system which will prepare 
youth not only for occupations and the de- 
fense duties of citizenship but equally for 
the discharge of other civic and social re- 
sponsibilities. A citizenry adequately 
trained for defense in a democracy is a 
citizenry each member of which has ac- 
quired that optimum development of his 
potentialities and that social point of view 
to the realization of which educators and 


personnel workers have long since dedi- 
cated themselves. 

These fundamental considerations are 
uppermost in the minds of your Program 
Committee as it attempts to formulate a 
program which will be both basic and 
challenging to us in this day and 
age. 

We are happy to announce that Harold 
Benjamin, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, will speak 
Wednesday morning on ‘The School and 
College Re-Study Their Charters,’ and 
Howard McClusky, Associate Director of 
the American Youth Commission, at the 
afternoon session will discuss ‘What Can 
Personnel Workers Contribute to the De- 
fense of Democracy?"’ 

E. G. WiLt1aAMson 
Chairman, CGPA Program Committee 


Plans for Regional Conferences Maturing 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Chairman, Committee on Regional Conferences 


A EVIDENCE points to an increasing 
interest in the Regional Conference 
program of NVGA. During 1939 and up 
to the time of the National Convention in 
February, 1940, seven such conferences 
were held. Since that convention, two 
conferences have been held. Definite plans 
are now being made for holding five new 
conferences and for cooperation in staging 
two others; and serious consideration is be- 
ing given to the possibilities of sponsoring 


‘ conferences in four other regions. 


There is no detailed information avail- 
able at present regarding the programs of 
any of these conferences. However, places 
and dates have been chosen in most cases 
and the names of chairmen and other mem-~ 


bers in charge are given here so that all 
who are interested in attending or in offer- 
ing their support can use their influence to 
forward plans for their respective confer- 
ences. 

In the Pacific Northwest plans are being 
made for a local conference this fall at a 
place and date not yet announced. A con- 
ference will also be held in conjunction 
with the April, 1941, meeting of the Inland 
Empire Education Association at Spokane, 
Washington. Tentative plans are being 
made for a four-state conference to be held 
in September, 1941. H. Reed Fulton, 


Principal, West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Washington, is in charge of ar- 
rangements in this region. 
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The Regional Conference Committee co- 
operated with the Eighth Metropolitan 
Conference on Employment and Guidance 
of the Welfare Council of New York City 
by extending a special invitation to all 
those affiliated with NVGA to attend the 
conference on November 14, 15, 16. In 
addition, the New York City Branch was 
one of the sponsors, with the Welfare 
Council, of the Friday evening general 
session of this conference at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel. Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, and James Marshall, President of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
were the principal speakers. Alice Adana- 
lian, Secretary, Section on Employment 
and Vocational Guidance of the NYC Wel- 
fare Council, 44 East 23rd Street New 
York City, and Grace Lalager, Counselor, 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
members of the Regional Conference Com- 
mittee. 


New ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


The New England Regional Conference 
on Vocational Guidance and Personnel 
will meet for the second year on November 
29 and 30 at Boston University, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Jesse B. Davis. J. 
Wendell Yeo, School of Education, Boston 
University, is the member of the Regional 
Conference Committee in New England. 

The Northern California Guidance As- 
sociation has completed the arrangements 
for having a joint conference with the 
American Vocational Association which is 
meeting in San Francisco, California, 
December 16-18. The executive officers of 
this Branch are making plans in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Southern 
California Branch for a Pacific Southwest 
Regional Conference to be held March 14 
and 15, at Berkeley. NVGA members may 
offer their support to Nelson B. Sewell, 
President of the Northern California 
Branch, Salinas Union High School, 
Salinas, California, or to the member 
of the Regional Conference Committee 
in California, Marjorie P. Walker, Manag- 
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ing Director, Bureau of Vocational Service, 
Los Angeles. 

The Virginia Guidance Association will 
hold a conference for that state, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and North Caro- 
lina at Richmond, Virginia, on January 17 
and 18. Nannie Mae M. Williams, Regis- 
trar, Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, is chairman of the 
planning committee. Mary G. Shotwell, 
Director of Employment, National Youth 
Administration of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh, is the member of the Regional Con- 
ference Committee in that region. 

A new Branch of NVGA is being organ- 
ized at Davenport, Iowa. Tentative plans 
are being considered for a regional confer- 
ence for Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota 
next spring. Paul A. Young, Vice- 
Principal, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, lowa, is working on plans in this 
area. Sidney E. Tarbox, Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, is the Committee member in this 
region. 


OrHEeR CONFERENCES PLANNED 


Paul E. Spruill, Junior Placement Super- 
visor, State Employment Service, Austin, 
Texas, is one of the NVGA members in- 
vestigating the possibilities of holding a 
conference for Texas counselors. No re- 
ports of developments of a conference pro- 
gram have been received recently from 
Western New York and Ontario, Canada, 
where some consideration has been given 
to holding a conference. Mazie Wagner, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
S. Lewis Land, Supervisor, State Education 
Department, Buffalo; and Vernon S. 
Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western 
Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, 
are persons to whom counselors in this 
area should express their desires for a con- 
ference. 

Although information is lacking as to 
the sponsorship and cooperative relation- 
ships involved, reports have been received 
that a vocational guidance conference is 
being planned for February 28 and March 
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, at Columbia, South Carolina. M. D. 
Mobley, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Georgia, is the Regional 
Conference Committee representative in 
these states. 

Your Regional Conference Committee 
Chairman will be glad to render every pos- 
sible assistance in serving as a center of 
He 
may be reached by addressing him at the 
Board of Education, 29 N. Hamilton 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





New England Prepares for Conference 


Plans are rapidly going forward for the 
second annual New England Regional 
Conference on Vocational Guidance and 
Personnel to be held in Boston on Novem- 
ber 29 and 30. The program, constituting 
one of the regional conferences sponsored 
by the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, is being planned by representa- 
tives of the several branch associations in 
the New England area. Hazel Lewis of 
the Boston YWCA is serving as general 
chairman. 

The theme of the conference is ‘‘Gui- 
dance for Democracy and National De- 
fense."" The conference will open on Fri- 
day morning, November 29, with a general 
session featuring outstanding speakers who 
will deliver the key-note addresses. An 
acquaintance luncheon is scheduled for 
Friday noon. On Friday afternoon a series 
of working conferences is planned to con- 
sider problems now being formulated for 
cach of the following functional groups: 
senior high school, junior high school, 
college, rural high school, out-of-school, 
social agencies, business and industry, and 
school administrators. 

The evening program Friday will feature 
a banquet and speaking program. At this 
time a summary report will be made on 
the high lights of the afternoon discussion 
group meetings. 

The Saturday morning program will be 
devoted to the discussion of problems re- 
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lated to the conference theme which cut 
across all interest groups. Typical of the 
problems to be considered in this period 
are the following: 


What considerations should be kept in 
mind in counseling to insure that long- 
time objectives in vocational planning are 
recognized as well as that the present emer- 
gency in preparing for defense work is met? 

How can we help out-of-school unem- 
ployed youth realistically to face their 
problems of occupational choice and ad- 
justment? 

In view of the increasing mechanization 
of our armed forces for defense should our 
Senior High and Trade School courses be 
sae If so, how? 

What contributions can a testing pro- 
gram make to defense industrial training? 
What problems are involved? 


The conference will be concluded with 
a general meeting in which summaries of 
the group discussions of the morning sec- 
tional meetings will be presented. 

Requests for copies of the conference pro- 
gram in full may be sent to Hazel Lewis, 
YMCA, Clarendon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.—]. WenpELt YEo 





President’s M essage 





— HAVE been interesting opportuni- 

ties in recent months for your Presi- 
dent to visit many of our active Branch 
Associations—Detroit, Central Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Tennessee, 
and Washington, D.C. All of these have 
been interested in the important issues fac- 
ing our National Association. It is hoped 
that many of the Branches will hold at 
least one meeting, before the convention, 
to discuss the NVGA and its special prob- 
lems. Committee and Branch activities 
are reported elsewhere in this issue. 

I wish that each of our members might 
have a glimpse behind the scenes and see the 
interesting work that is being carried on 

»by the NVGA and its many Branches and 
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committees. Not long ago John Brewer, 
after reading a summary of committee re- 
ports for last year, wrote that he knew of 
no organization of its size and with its 
budget that did such good work. 

Recent letters to members, to secre- 
taries, and presidents of Branches have em- 
phasized the relation of vocational gui- 
dance tc defense. A small conference will 
be held on this subject in Washington, 
November 8 and 9. This will be attended 
by representatives of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, of the 
NVGA, and state supervisors of guidance. 
More news of this conference will reach 
you in a later issue. 

Below are listed some of the suggestions 
that have been made as to ways in which 
vocational guidance may make its contri- 
bution to the defense training program: 


1. Study your local defense program 
and find out how counselors and 
personnel officers may be of assis- 
tance. 

2. Prepare a directory of vocational 
counselors with the qualifications 
so that they may be called upon as 
their services are needed. 

3. Prepare special studies of occupa- 
tions (related to defense) for use of 
teachers, counselors, and placement 
workers. 

4. Encourage community occupa- 
tional surveys as basic in planning 
defense-training programs. 

5. Urge the use of vocational guidance 
oe personnel techniques in select- 
ing trainees for the present defense- 
training programs. 

6. Emphasize better student personnel 
records for all secondary school and 
college students. 

7. Encourage more adequate programs 
of testing, particularly aptitude 
testing, for high school and college 
students. 

8. Develop adequate counseling ser- 
vices for out-of-school youth and 
night school students, as well as 
for others entering the defense- 
training programs. 

9. adage young people, who are 
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seeking jobs and who have had no 
previous work experience, from 
being narrowly pigeon-holed in 
their work classifications. 

10. Discuss how we may best encour- 
age young people to see the part 
that they may P ay in theemergency 
and yet help them to plan ahead so 
that they may be prepared for 
other types of work when the emer- 
gency has passed and their services 
in the immediate program are no 
longer necessary. 


We all recognize that there are ways in 
which this emergency may help us to em- 
phasize and reemphasize some of the voca- 
tional guidance activities that we have 
long felt were needed, because these activi- 
ties make a valuable contribution to the 
defense program in addition to being im- 
portant in a long range program. Such 
activities include better records, more ade- 
quate testing programs, better occupa- 
tional information, more training oppor- 
tunities, better junior placement and fol- 
low-up, and better preparation for coun- 
selors. 

The CGPA will meet November 16 in 
New York City to make final plans for our 
cooperative convention program in Feb- 
ruary, as well as to discuss other coopera- 
tive activities that may be undertaken by 
the national associations which are a part 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. 

The NVGA Convention program moves 
forward. We hope that you may be pres- 
ent in Atlantic City (February 19-22) to 
enjoy its many interesting features.— 
Mary P. Corre 


Save the Date! 


Is there a big red circle around February 
19-22 on your calendar? Atlantic City 
offers a whiff of salt air, of course, but 
even more stimulating will be the program 
and the informal discussions with con- 
genial counselors. The Convention needs 
you, and you need the Convention. 
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What Is Your Team’s Score? 


The membership report for November 1, 
1940, Shows an increase in Branch member- 
ship of 155. Has your Branch shown an 
increase this month? If you have lost 
ground, check up at once on the people 
whose national memberships have expired 
and secure their renewals. 

The Detroit team has apparently hadsome 


good pitching this month and is runner-up 
in the contest. New York City still leads 
in the Big League but not by too great a 
margin. A little clever ball playing in 
other parts of the country would place the 
pennant somewhere else in the U.S.A. 
North Carolina almost doubled its score 
this month. Congratulations to the South! 


Report of Branch Members by Branches as of November 1, 1940 


Atlanta, Ga. 2 
Baltimore, Md. 24 
Binghamton, N. Y. 22 
Capital District, N. Y. 30 
Central New York 13 
Central Ohio 59 
Central Pa. 67 
Chicago 104 
Cincinnati 50 
Colorado 54 
Connecticut 75 
Dallas, Texas 10 
Detroit, Mich. 150 
Erie, Pa. 39 
Honolulu 33 
Inland Empire 5 
lowa 44 
Jackson, Mich. 9 
Kansas 34 
Kentucky 10 
Maryland 79 
Milwaukee 13 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 28 
Middle Tennessee 32 
Minneapolis 27 
Montana 33 
New England 134 
New Jersey 141 
New Orleans 37 
New York City 173 


North Carolina 102 
Northern Indiana 47 
Northeastern Ohio 139 
Northern California 55 
Northwestern Ohio 45 
Ontario 73 
Philadelphia 77 
Porto Rico 40 
Rhode Island 46 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 24 
Rochester 18 
Rockland County 26 
St. Louis, Mo. 42 
Seattle 14 
Southern California 53 
Southern Tier 28 
South Texas 7 
Teachers College 67 
Vermont 14 
Virginia II 
Washington, D. C. gl 
Westchester 54 
Western Mich. 31 
Western N. Y. 59 
Western Pa. 89 
Wisconsin 37 
Worcester, Mass. 9 
Wyoming 19 
First Corps Area, C.C.C. 52 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2900 


Ravpx B. Kenney 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 





Fair Labor Standards and Child Labor 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


CTOBER 24 of this year marked the end 
O of the second year of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, more commonly 
known as the Wage and Hour Law. The 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor whose responsibility it is to ad- 
minister the child labor provisions of the 
Act, reports that to date there are 42 
states and the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, where coopera- 
tive arrangements are in effect whereby 
state certificates or permits issued for 
minors going to work are acceptable to the 
Children’s Bureau as proof of age under 
the Federal Act. In four other states, 
Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas, federal certificates of age are being 
issued by agents of the Children’s Bureau 
with the cooperation of state and local 
officials. In Louisiana and Nevada, and in 
the Territory of Alaska, where plans for a 
federal-state certification system are not 
yet completed, birth certificates or baptis- 
mal certificates are accepted as proof of age 
under the Federal Act for minors going to 
work. 

The child labor provisions of the Federal 
Act apply only to employers who are en- 
gaged in the production of goods for ship- 
ment or delivery for shipment in interstate 
commerce. The basic minimum age for 
general employment under the Act is 16 
years. In addition, minors between 16 and 
18 may not be employed in occupations 
which the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
declares to be particularly hazardous, thus 
in effect setting an 18-year minimum age 
for employment in such occupations. The 
Act further provides that minors between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years may be employed 
in non-manufacturing and non-mining oc- 
cupations under conditions set by the 


Children’s Bureau, which do not interfere 
with their schooling or their health or 
well-being. Employers are protected from 
unknowingly violating the minimum age 
provisions of the law by keeping on file 
certificates of age issued in accordance with 
regulations of the Children’s Bureau, 
showing that the minors whom they em- 
ploy are old enough to work in the occu- 
pations in which they are employed. 

Local legislative committees interested 
in knowing how the child labor laws and 
compulsory school attendance laws of 
their own states measure up to the stand- 
ards set by the Children’s Bureau will be 
able to obtain from the Children’s Bureau 
a summary of state laws affecting the em- 
ployment of minors in factories and stores, 
in which the child labor standards of the 
various states are compared. 


Recent Proposep LeGisLaTIOoN 
The House Appropriations Committee 
reported out to the House on September 23 
a biil which, if passed, will provide the 
following appropriations for the U. S. 
Office of Education: 

1. For vocational courses supplemen- 
tary to employment and pre-employ- 
ment refresher courses, of less than 
college grade—$30,000,000. 

2. For purchase, rental, or other acqui- 
sition of equipment—$4,000,000. 

3. For short engineering courses of col- 
lege grade, including provision for 
a limited amount of equipment— 
$9,000,000. 

4. For necessary equipment and sup- 
plies to conduct vocational courses 
and related instruction for out-of- 
school rural youth and for non-rural 
youth who have attained the age of 
17 years—$10,000,000. 

(Please turn to page 236) 
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Vocational Guidance on the Radio 


ITH THE growing number of broad- 

\4 casts giving various types of voca- 
tional information and guidance, the need 
has arisen for a responsible organization to 
draw up and enunciate desirable standards 
and criteria for such broadcasts and to se- 
cure the use of such standards and criteria. 


+ To carry out this important task, which is 


listed as one of the major projects for this 
year, a special subcommittee of the Radio 
Committee headed by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, of Connecticut College for 
Women, has been appointed. 

Topics to be covered by such a report will 
include content, completeness of material, 
presentation, fairness and frankness in pre- 
senting problents and hardships of an occu- 
pation, and the other phases which gener- 
ally go with vocational analyses. The 
Radio Committee seeks the full coopera- 
tion of all members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in making 
this report useful. 

Suggestions and comments should be 
sent to the Chairman of the Radio Com- 
mittee. Persons having had experience 
with broadcasts either of a desirable or un- 
desirable nature are specially urged to send 
in a record of their experiences. As we go 
to print, plans are being made for a meet- 
ing of the Committee and the completion 
of the subcommittee for this important 
project. 

The Committee would also like to hear 
from NVGA members regarding local pro- 
grams they are producing or sponsoring. 
Such programs will be of interest and help 
to members in other areas. 

The Wisconsin College of the Air, a free 
bulletin published by the University of 
Wisconsin, discusses programs under the 
title, ‘“Your Job Outlook.’’ The series, 
which started in September, runs through 
May and is heard over WHA, Madison, 
Wisconsin, at 3 p.m. C.S.T., on Mondays. 


McClary of the University department of 
vocational guidance, assisted by students 
in the courses of A. H. Edgerton. The 
broadcasts on December 2, 9, and 16 deal 
with different phases of getting a job. 
Later broadcasts are featuring the topics 
‘On the Job,’’ and ‘‘The Job Parade.”’ 

The December schedule for ‘‘On Your 
Job”’ programs broadcast over the Red Net- 
work, NBC, Sundays at 1:30 p.m., E.S.T., 
follows: 


Dec. 1 Makers of Americans (School) 

Dec. 8 The Widow's Mite (Farm de- 
veloped as a tourist home) 

Dec. 15 As the Wheels Turn (Industrial 
Plant) 

Dec. 22 The Cook Is Dressed in Khaki 

Dec. 29 Send a Reporter (Newspaper 


Office) 
Grace E. LaLaGer 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Committee 





Bucknell Conference 


The second annual fall meeting of the 
Central Pennsylvania Branch of NVGA 
was held at Bucknell University, October 
18 and 19. A panel discussion of the cen- 
tral theme, “‘Guidance and the Present 
Emergency,’ was one of the features of the 
program. The panel chairman was Ed- 
ward E. Robinson, Director of Guidance, 
High School, Hazleton, Pa. *“Youth and 
Guidance’’ was discussed by Willis Thom- 
son, Principal, Isaac E. Young High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., at the Fri- 
day afternoon session. Lyle M. Spencer, 
Dean, School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, made two addresses: ‘‘New Fron- 
tiers for Youth’’ and ‘“The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the Pres- 
ent Emergency.’’ One of the speakers at 
the Saturday luncheon was Charles E. 


The programs are prepared by John D. ~*Odell, Special Technical Assistant, Bureau 
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of Employment Security, Social Security 
Board, who talked on cooperation be- 
tween the schools and government agen- 
cies in the field of placement. 

Vocational guidance also had a place on 
the program of the Conference on Educa- 
tion which met at Bucknell, October 18. 
There was a panel discussion of *‘How 
May Communities without Vocational 
Schools Mee. Demands for Vocational 
Training?’’ and Willis E. Thomson, New 
Rochell-, N. Y., discussed ‘‘Guidance in a 
Metropolitan High School.’’ An invita- 
tion was given to members of each confer- 
ence to attend the meetings of the other. 


Committee Reports 
THe SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


For some years the Convention program 
of the NVGA included a section on high 
school scholarships. These meetings were 
very interesting and valuable and attracted 
large groups. The time came, however, 
when this interest apparently lagged and 
the subject was not scheduled. Although 
the interest appeared to wane, it was by 
no means dead as was evidenced by the 
lively group of people who appeared at 
7:45 A.M. at a breakfast meeting on a very 
rainy, chilly morning on February 18, 
1937, when the NVGA met in New Or- 
leans. 

At the St. Louis meeting in 1940 
““Scholarships’’ was on the program again 
and a renewed interest was developed. 
This program was in the nature of *‘break- 
ing the ground”’ for the future and was a 
preparation for additional meetings. 

Student aid of one sort or another exists 
in practically every school system of any 
size, and over a period of years it has be- 
come more common and more necessary. 
Certain recent economic forces have stimu- 
lated the whole question and today it 
offers a broad field for discussion. 

The recent and by far the largest agency 
granting high school or student work 
scholarships at the present is the National 
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Youth Administration. In many com- 
munities the scholarship organizations 
advised and assisted in inaugurating the 
NYA programs and found that they had a 
great many interests in common. 

Last year’s discussions were very ably 
led by Mary Hayes, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Youth Personnel of the NYA and 
former Director of the Vocational Service 
for Juniors. Dr. Hayes was a leader in the 
organization of scholarship work and her 
understanding of the question and her ex- 
perience in the field admirably fitted her 
for the presentation of the subject. 

The scholarship workers and counselors 
as a result of these discussions felt that it 
was necessary to define and clarify their 
thinking in regard to their policies and 
procedures in the light of recent trends. 
Henrietta C. Warner, Executive Director 
of the Scholarship Association of Jewish 
Children, and Alma Cramer Livermore, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Scholar- 
ship League of Chicago, agreed to under- 
take a study which is nearing completion 
and will offer discussions for part of the 
Atlantic City Program. Plans are being 
made for the 2: 30 Friday afternoon session. 

It is hoped that this meeting will offer 
an opportunity for real discussion and 
questioning. We are locking forward to 
a good attendance and we hope every one 
interested in this subject will join us at 
this time. 

Ruts D. Futnam 
Chairman, Scholarship Committee, NVGA 


PROFESSIONAL Eruics 


A tentative statement of suggested pro- 
cedures in investigating and reporting ona 
guidance agency has been submitted to 
committee members and the chairmen of 
subcommittees on ethics in the various 
Branches. Recommendations and sugges- 
tions are solicited from this group. 

The information necessary to an evalua- 
tion of a guidance agency is considered and 
searching questions are asked covering 
these topics: scope of service rendered, 
study of individual applicant, records and 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


reports, follow-up procedure, cooperative 
service, personnel of the agency, promo- 
tion methods, financial practice. Proce- 
dure is suggested on how to gather the in- 
formation and how to report the investi- 
gation to the central committee. 


Committee Appointed 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota, announces the appointment of the 


| NVGA Committee on College Guidance as 


follows: Margaret Bennett, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (1940-1941); 
Doris Cline, Wayne University; J. D. 
Dawson, Antioch College; Mitchell 
Dreese, George Washington University; 
Arnold Hess, New Jersey State Teachers 
College; Forrest Kirkpatrick, Bethany 
College; and L. W. Lange, Ohio Univer- 


sity. 


Occupational Research Section 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS: 

You are requested to send nominations 
for the Chairman of the Research Section 
for 1941-1942 to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. This request is made in accgrdance 
with the procedure adopted at the 1939 
Convention for selection of a chairman. 
The Nominating Committee suggests that 
people nominated have the following 
qualifications: 


Membership in NVGA (otherwise not 
eligible) 

Experience in occupational research 
Familiarity with the activities and 
achievements of the Section 

Time to work with a number of active 
committees and to plan new work. 


- Persons who have held the chairmanship 
to date: Florence E. Clark (1924-1925); 
May Rogers Lane (1925-1926); Mary P. 
Corre (1926-1927); Wilmer Shields (1927- 
1928); Cleo Murtland (1928-1929); Bar- 
bara Wright (1929-1930); Lois Bennett 
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(1930-1932); Florence Jennings (1932- 
1933); Cleo Murtland (1933-1937); Flor- 
ence E. Clark (1937-1938); Mary Schauf- 
fler (1938-1939); Clara Menger (1939- 
1941). 

Send nominations to Mary C. Schauffler, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Nominating committee: 
Wa ter V. BincuaM 
Emity G. PALMER 
Mary C. ScHaurrier, Chairman 





News of the Branches 
Connecticut 


The annual fall luncheon meeting was 
held October 25 at the William Hall High 
School, West Hartford. Alonzo C. Grace, 
Commissioner of Education, spoke on 
‘The State Guidance Program”’ and Clyde 
W. Gleason, Testing Analyst, Connecticut 
State Employment Service, discussed *‘Ap- 
titude Testing for Defense Industrial Train- 


ing. 
Northern California 


The executive counsel of the Branch met 
October 26 at the University of California, 
Berkeley, to discuss arrangements for the 
Pacific Regional Conference which will be 
held in the spring of 1941. 


Detroit 


Responding to the words, “The Na- 
tional President Speaks directly to You" 
printed in bold type across the top of cards 
mailed to Association members, one hun- 
dred and nineteen dinner guests plus eleven 
after-dinner listeners were present to hear 
Mary Corre at Detroit’s opening meeting 
of the year in the Women’s City Club. 

Inspired by Miss Corre’s first-hand ac- 
count of national developments in the field, 
not one in the audience left without the 
feeling that the central office of the na- 
tional association was well organized and 

*the movement making tremendous strides 
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and gaining recognition from educators in 
university circles, school superintendents, 
and personnel managers. Warren E. Bow, 
first assistant superintendent of Detroit 
schools who led the discussion, definitely 
went on record as a sympathetic friend of 
counselors, from whose ranks he himself 
rose. The appointments of William Stir- 
ton, Arthur Diekoff, and Thomas P. 
Gharrity, former counselors (two were 
former officers and committee chairmen in 
the local Branch), to executive positions 
in the National Defense Program further 
emphasized that point. 

Warren K. Layton, Director of the De- 
troit Board of Education’s Guidance and 
Placement Division, explained the school 
system’s participation in the National 
Defense Program. 

Bertha M. Robinson, the local Branch’s 
new President, presided and introduced the 
other new officers and committee chairmen. 
The membership committee chairman, 
Mrs. Helen Dempsey, expressed confidence 
that the Branch would maintain its high 
national membership, second only to New 
York City, and would possibly give the 
New Yorkers interesting competition for 
leadership. 


Western Michigan 


Carl M. Horn, Chief, Division of Gui- 
dance and Occupational Information forthe 
State of Michigan, was the speaker at a 
luncheon at the Grand Rapids Regional 
Meeting of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, October 25. Mr. Horn'’s topic 
was ‘Developments in Guidance in Michi- 
gan.” 

Minneapolis 

A panel discussion of ‘Organized La- 
bor’s Program for Youth’’ was held Octo- 
ber 14, at a dinner meeting at the Minne- 
apolis YMCA. On the panel were repre- 
sentatives of these local unions: Office 
Workers, Printers, and Building Trades. 
The Minnesota program for youth appren- 
ticeships was presented by F. G. Musala, 
Director of the State Apprenticeship Train- 


ing. 
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Binghamton, New York 


A report of the Syracuse Conference was 
given by Stanley Metzger at the first meet- 
ing of the new season. Lee J. McEwan 
also reported on the Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Conference held in Johns- 
town in September. ‘The School's Re- 
sponsibility in Social Hygiene Education” 
was discussed by Frances VanArsdale, 
supervisor of health teaching. Miss Van 
Arsdale is one of the members of the state- 
wide study committee which is working 
on the problem of Social Hygiene Educa- 
tion. 


Mid-Hudson 


An essential quality of the counselor is 
great interest in boys and girls as indi- 
viduals, declared Ruth Strang of Columbia 
University in her discussion of *‘Persistent 
Problems of Guidance,"’ at Newburgh, 
October 9. At the first meeting of the 
season more than go persons were present, 
including superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and counselors. 

One of the proposed projects for the 
coming year is to encourage all schools in 
the area to make follow-up studies as out- 
lined by the New York State Bureau of 
Guidance. At the next meeting George 
Hutcherson will be asked to explain the 
plan. * 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A tea given by Harry D. Kitson for his 
students was the occasion of the first meet- 
ing of the Branch. More than too persons 
were present, including Ralph B. Kenney, 
Executive Secretary, NVGA. At a brief 
business meeting officers for the coming 
year were elected and plans discussed for 
the annual Follies. George Seel, retiring 
President, explained the aims of the 
Branch, and a number of new members 
were added to the rolls. 


Cincinnati 


An interesting meeting on vocational 
guidance and its relation to defense was 
held by the Cincinnati Vocational Gut- 
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dance Association on Tuesday, October 9. 
The subject of the meeting was “‘Selecting 
Workers for the Defense Program.’’ The 
Manager of the Public Employment Bu- 
reau spoke on ““The Present Job Market as 
Seen by the Employment Center’’; a 
representative of the Federal Civil Service 
local office spoke on ‘‘The Present Job 
Market as Seen by Federal Civil Service.”’ 
The Director of Vocational Education for 
the city schools next outlined the program 
of ‘Training for Defense."’ ‘‘Selecting the 
Trainees’’ was the topic for a representa- 
tive of the WPA, and another representa- 
tive of the Public Employment Bureau 
then spoke on ‘‘Placing the Workers on 
the Job.”” 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Personnel Managers Associa- 
tion, the social agencies, youth-serving 
agencies, WPA, NYA, Employment Bu- 
reau, and schools, many of whom actively 
participated in the discussion which fol- 
lowed and helped to emphasize the value 
of definite information concerning the oc- 
cupational needs of the community as a 
basis for planning vocational courses, and 
the importance of using good personnel 
and guidance methods in selecting trainees. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The program on vocational guidance at 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion, November 1, was arranged by the 
local Branch. Ray Livingstone, Employ- 
ment Manager of the Thompson Products 
Company, spoke on ‘‘Hitting the Target."’ 
Discussion of this speech was led by W. R. 
Wright, Supervisor of Training, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company; Pliny Powers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown, 
Ohio; and Lyle Spencer, Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. 


Northwestern Ohio 


An interesting dinner meeting was held 
October 15 at the new Vocational High 
School for Girls, Toledo. A_ business 


session held after the dinner was followed ~ 
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by a tour of the schools, conducted by Mr. 
Bowsher, Superintendent of Schools; Mr. 
Evans, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion; and Ethel Wooden, Principal of the 
new school—all Branch members. The 
work of the school was presented as in line 
with the aims of the NVGA. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Branch is actively 
participating in the preparation of a pro- 
gtam for the regional conference to be held 
at Richmond, Va. Prospects for a good 
conference are indicated. 


Trends in the Junior Colleges 


Almost one-third of the students in 
junior colleges in the United States are 
enrolled in terminal curricula—semi-pro- 
fessional courses and vocational courses— 
according to a recent report prepared for 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges by its Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 

‘Terminal curricula,’’ as defined by the 
Commission, “‘are designed for students 
who wish in one or two years to gain an 
understanding of their intellectual, social, 
and civic environments, to explore several 
fields as an aid in making occupational 
choice, or to acquire vocational training 
which will lead to employment in semi- 
professional fields." 

The report based on courses for 1938- 
1939 given by 426 institutions reveals that 
more junior college students study business 
or secretarial work than any other voca- 
tional subject. Forty-one junior colleges 
offer two-year courses in aviation (not in- 
cluding the pilot-training courses of the 
CAA in 109 junior colleges) and 33 institu- 
tions, recognizing a new field, offer two- 
year courses for medical secretaries. 

The 1940 Junior College Directory shows 2 
doubling of enrollment in the last seven 
years. California leads the nation, with a 
total of 64 junior colleges enrolling 73, 669 
students. 





























Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—XII 











Distributor—Motion Picture Bureau, Na- 
tional Council, YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago; and 351 Turk Street, San Francisco. In 
their new 1940-1941 catalogue of 16mm. 
silent and sound motion pictures is listed a 
number of films of special value to the 
teaching of occupations. Many selected 
sound films from Erpi Classroom (see Occu- 
PATIONS, January, 1939, page 335) and 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (see Occupa- 
tions, October, 1940, page 70) may be 
rented for $1.50 per all or four reels for 
$5.00, if booked in advance. These films 
are listed on pages 63 and 64 of the cata- 
logue. Films on a great variety of sub- 
jects are also listed. Many free films are 
available to those paying the annual $2.00 
registration fee. Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELING 

What about Jobs—zémm., silent motion 
picture, 2 reels, No. V-z01, rental $5.00. 

Educational Research Association here adopts the 
motion picture as the most forceful method of arousing 
interest in this important subject, by portraying facts 
regarding jobs. Fhe picture deals with real people, 
real life, real problems. 

Reel 1—Depicts the opportunities for new workers 
in the business and industrial world. It shows some 
of the guiding and testing facilities used by the 
schools, stresses the value of school achievement, 
school activities, school counseling and important 
personality factors. It depicts the job situation of 
yesterday and today, preparing for the job, and 
factors of success. 

Reel 2—This reel is devoted to the technique of 
job-hunting, an employment interview, as well as 
some of the common mistakes made by applicants in 
search of employment. 


Distributor—W illiam ]. Ganz Company, 
19 East 47th Street, New York, N. Y., distri- 
bute, free of charge, some 16mm. and 35mm. 
sound motion pictures, and z6mm. silent 
motion pictures, which have occupational 
content. Only a few are listed below. 
List will be sent on request. 





TELEVISION 
Television—z6mm. and 35mm., sound 
motion picture, free, 1 reel, time 10 minutes. 
A subject of enchanting interest, it shows the 
inside story of television, the transmitting station, 
the studio in operation, and the operation of the 
mobile units. 


Rapio 

Air Waves—i6mm. and 35mm., sound 
motion picture, free, 1 reel, time 10 minutes. 

Backstage at mammoth Radio City, New York. 
Internationally renowned artists, announcers, engi- 
neers at work. An unforgettable panorama of what 
makes the wheels go round. How sound effects are 
contrived, headline acts rehearsing and on the air, 
the control room, the rapid-fire special events re- 
porters in action, are all shown in this instructive 
picture. 


NursING 

Footsteps—i6mm. and 35mm., sound mo- 
tion picture, also available in 16mm. silent, 1 
reel, free, time 10 minutes. 


An inspiring and beautiful account of the training 
of the Red Cross Nurse. It shows her manifold wel- 
fare activities, behind the walls of a great hospital, 
in the classroom and laboratory, at the bedside, 
helping stricken mankind in peace and war, teaching 
home hygiene to parents and juniors. 


Distributor—The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege of Optometry, Twelfth Street and Spencer 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. A motion picture 
on Optometry is available through Dr. 
Andrew F. Fischer, Director of Public 
Relations. This film is designed to pre- 
sent the Profession of Optometry as a pos- 
sible future vocation for secondary school 
students. According to the distributors 
this film has been most favorably received 
in many schools. 

Optometry—z6mm., silent, natural color, 
2 reels, time about 25 minutes, free to schools, 
purchase price $90. 


The scenario is based upon a young man’s experi- 
ences from the time he enters college until he opens 
his own office. (Suitable for Jr.-Sr. H. S. and above./ 
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Vocational Guidance for Young Builders 


KIWANIS SPONSORS YOUTH UNITS 


O HELP young men to make a happy 

occupational adjustment is one of the 
aims of the program for Young Builders 
units now being organized by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. This is one of several projects 
initiated by service clubs which recognize 
their responsibility to the youth of the 
community. 

The organization functions through 
committees. The Hobby Committee en- 
courages avocational activities by organ- 
izing hobby meetings and hobby groups 
with acommon interest. The program for 
the Vocational Committee is as follows: 
“This Committee can arrange for adult 
speakers on vocational guidance, educa- 
tion, training, and employment and can 
bring the needs for further improvement in 
these fields as seen by youth to the at- 
tention of school authorities, the Kiwanis 
Club, and other community agencies en- 
gaged in guidance and employment ac- 
tivities. The Committee can seek infor- 
Mation on new vocations and vocational 
trends; from time to time present bib- 
liographies on various vocations; re- 
port on radio and lecture programs on 
Vocational subjects; and present informa- 
tion on full- and part-time employment op- 
portunities in the community. The Com- 
Mittee has a great opportunity to work 
hand in hand with the Kiwanis Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance.” 

Young Builders is a youth organization 


for boys who show potential ability for 
community leadership. Ages for admis- 
sion range from 16 or 17 to 21. Member- 
ship may be retained until the young man 
is 25 years of age. Members are recruited 
from high schools and colleges, and from 
out-of-school youth, both employed and 
unemployed. For young men unable to 
pay the modest initiation fees and annual 
dues, part-time employment is arranged. 

The units have a minimum of adult 
supervision, for Young Builders is not a 
youth-serving agency, but rather one in 
which youth serve themselves. While 
most of the organization work is done by 
the young men, an Advisory Council com- 
posed of Kiwanians and officers from the 
Young Builders decides on major policies. 
It gives assistance and advice only when 
absolutely necessary. 

The varied programs of the weekly 
meetings touch many phases of youth's 
development such as personal health, how 
to get a job, vocational training, and civic 
improvement. Opportunity for training 
in community service is provided both 
through Young Builders independent ac- 
tivities and through joint programs with 
the local Kiwanis Club. 

In sponsoring Young Builders Kiwanis 
hopes to reach the large unaffiliated group 
of young men generally overlooked by the 


~ programs of existing youth organizations. 


Young Builders will not conflict or com- 
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pete with other Kiwanis-sponsored activi- 
ties and the policy of active cooperation 
with national and international youth 
agencies will be continued. 


Office Management Conference 


“Ability and Aptitude Tests’’ were dis- 
cussed by Millicent Pond at the American 
Management Association's Office Manage- 
ment Conference which met October 24-26, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
Dr. Pond, Employment Supervisor, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, discussed tests in current use to 
determine general intelligence, clerical 
ability, dictation, typing, spelling, gram- 
mar, bookkeeping, etc. Other topics in- 
cluded in the AMA program were ‘‘Special 
Problems Faced by the Office Manager in 
National Defense,’’ ‘‘Job Evaluation and 
Salary Standardization,’’ and ‘‘How to 
Improve Letter Writing.” 


Wyoming Conference 


A Program of Vocational Guidance for 
Wyoming Schools submitted by a com- 
mittee was one of the important features 
of the second annual Wyoming Vocational 
Guidance Conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, July 29- 
August 2. Co-sponsors of the Conference 
were the College of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

For the grades the committee recom- 
mended cumulative records including in- 
formation on interests, activities, emo- 
tional and psychological records, home 
background. Occupational information 
should be given incidentally through va- 
rious school subjects, with possibly a basic 
course in the last year of the grades. 

Among the recommendations for the 
secondary school were a definite guidance 
program with a trained person in charge, 
a good library of occupational informa- 


OCCUPATIONS 


tion, group and individual counseling, ex- 
ploratory and try-out courses, an intensive 
course in occupations in the twelfth grade, 
and a part-time cooperative plan for train- 
ing in diversified occupations. 

The committee endorsed the proposed 
program for training teachers which is 
offered by the College of Education, the 
University of Wyoming: 


Minor in Vocational Guidance—22 
hours. 
Courses offered: 

a. General vocational guidance 
course, graduate and undergradu- 
ate level, for classroom teachers 
and administrators 

b. Administration of vocational 
guidance (graduate level) 





c. Elementary Guidance (2- or 4 | 


year level) 

d. Practice teaching in guidance 

e. Leaders Course (pupil personnel, 
job analysis) 


In planning a program for the state the 
committee had to consider the fact that 
most of the high schools in Wyoming are 
small. Of the 88 high schools in the state 
offering four years of work, 53 have an en- 
rollment of less than roo, and 26 have less 
than 50 pupils. It is financially impos- 
sible for the small high schools to hire a 
vocational counselor. In these small 
schools if vocational guidance is to be in 


the hands of the present teaching staff it | 


was obvious that they must have on-the- 
job training. 


Union College Conference 


The third annual conference on Industry 
and Government met at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., October 15 and 16, 
1940. The general theme, Vocational 
Training: Emergency Needs and Future 
Plans, was discussed by Robert P. Patter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of War; Philip D. 
Reed, Chairman of the Board, General 
Electric Company; Lewis A. Wilson, As- 
sociate Commissioner in charge of Voca- 
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NEWS OF EVENTS 


tional and Extension Education in New 
York State; and other representatives of 
industry, labor, government, and educa- 
tion. 
~ + + 

A joint program was arranged with the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York, which held its an- 
nual fall meeting at Union College, Oc- 
tober 16. The conference theme, *‘Higher 
Education and National Defense,’’ was dis- 
cussed by the following college presidents: 
William H. Cowley, Hamilton College; 
Henry N. MacCracken, Vassar College; 
and William O. Hotchkiss, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. *“The Viewpoint of 
Washington’’ was presented by George F. 
Zook, President, American Council on 


| Education, and Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, 


Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. 
Placement at Junior Colleges 
“How Can Counseling and Placement 


| Prepare Students for the World’s Work?”’ 
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was discussed by Victor J. Hydar, Staff 
Assistant to Industrial Relations Director, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, at the 
Counseling and Placement Section of the 
fall meeting of the Southern California 
Junior College Association. George H. 
Geyer, Director, Glendale Junior College, 
spoke on ‘‘What Is the Junior College 
Doing to Meet the Requirements of In- 
dustry?’’ The chairman of the section was 
Louise M. Snyder, counselor, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. Discussion leaders in- 
cluded Roy N. Anderson, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on leave in California; DeLoris P. 
Fawns, Instructor, School of Business, 
Pasadena Junior College; L. O. Culp, 
on Director, Fullerton Junior Col- 
ege. 


O. S. U. Vocational Conference 


Ohio State University has announced 
its regular fall vocational information con- 
ferences for women students which took 
place the week beginning October 29 and 
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ended October 31. More than a hundred 
experts in many callings had been en- 
gaged as consultants. They ably presented 
the newer opportunities for well-trained 
women in a wide range of fields, stressing 
not only their occupational but, wherever 
possible, avocational possibilities as well. 
An up-to-date bibliography of books and 
magazine articles has been prepared. The 
conferences are the joint enterprise of 
students and non-students composing a 
widely representative committee which is 
directed by six student coordinators and 
one non-student coordinator, Associate 
Dean of Women, Grace S. M. Zorbaugh. 


News Briefs 


Repercussions from the war are felt by 
the New Zealand Vocational Guidance 
Association which reports that the paper 
shortage has necessitated reducing the 
number of pages and eliminating the cover 
page of the mimeographed monthly bulle- 
tin issued to members. 


+ + + 


An unofficial voluntary registration of 
members of women's organizations for pos- 
sible defense needs is being undertaken. 
At the headquarters of the National Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs the 
membership is being classified according 
to occupations. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women is also canvass- 
ing its membership, preparing for a call for 
trained women in a national emergency. 
The blanks sent out from the Washington 
headquarters request a record of special 
abilities and experience in public service. 


+ + + 


That industry will assume some respon- 
sibility for drafted employees was revealed 
in a survey of 128 companies made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
More than one-third of those surveyed will 
make some payment, depending upon the 

“length of service, while 7 per cent will pay 
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a full month’s wages. One company will 
pay two months’ wages, another, six 
months; and a third will pay the differ- 
ence between Army pay and company pay 
for a year. In job protection most of the 
companies reporting will carry out the 
provisions of the Selective Service and 
Training Act, but a large proportion go 
even further. Sixty per cent will extend 
job protection to include all temporary 
workers as well as the regularly employed 
workers. Almost without exception the 
companies will inform anyone hired to 
take the place of a worker called for train- 
ing that his position is temporary. 
+ + + 


To increase the number of well-qualified 
students in nursing schools, the Nursing 
Council for National Defense is calling for 
more applicants, particularly those with 
four years of college training. The great- 
est shortage, according to the Council, is 
likely to be in the administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching group. The shortage 
of nurses in the Army is stressed by Surgeon 
General McGee of the U. S. Army, who 
reports that about eleven hundred nurses 
were needed for the Army Reserve Corps, 
November 1, and an equal number, De- 
cember 1. 

+ + + 


The draft may open up new jobs for 
women to act as hostesses at the camps. 
They will be expected to direct clubhouse 
cafeterias, arrange social events, and gener- 
ally give a touch of home to the new draft 
Army. 

+ + + 


In modern warfare the camera is often 
the ‘‘eye’’ of the Army and the experienced 
photographer plays an important role in 
national defense. Leaders in New York 
City photographic organizations have 
formed a Civilian Photographic Training 
Committee to give training in basic mili- 
tary photography to experienced photog- 
raphers eligible to military service. 


OCCUPATIONS 


To encourage enrollment in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross of dietitians and other medi- 
cal technicians, the American Dietetic As- 
sociation is supporting a movement to ob- 
tain military status for this group of work- 
ers. 








News from Washington 








Federal Security Agency 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation 


March of Education—Of special interest is 
this 16-page news letter (September, 1940) 
which by means of charts, photographs, 
and text gives a vivid account of the pro- 
gram of vocational education for national 
defense being carried out under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Free copies may be obtained by writing 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Librarians throughout the country have 





~ 


reported to the U. S. Office of Education | 


unusually heavy demands for vocational, 
industrial, and technical books and pam- 
phlets since the national defense program 
was launched. 

Occupational Information and Guidance— 
The first official bulletin of the Service has 
been issued. The authors are Layton S. 
Hawkins, Consultant; Harry A. Jager, 
Chief; and Giles M. Ruch, Consultant of 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, although in the foreword the 
cooperation of many individuals is grate- 
fully acknowledged. The 181-page bulle- 
tin gives a clear picture of the organization 
and administration of the Service and its 
role in the local, state, and national educa- 
tional structure. A resumé of practices and 
programs in use throughout the country is 
also included. To obtain a copy send 
twenty-five cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Bibliography—‘*80 New Books on Occu- 
pations,"” selected by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
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NEWS OF EVENTS 


Guidance Service, represents some of the 
books published from January, 1939 to 
July, 1940 which are particularly useful to 
counselor, homeroom teacher, or adviser 
of youth. The annotations are made from 
an occupational point of view. 

Guidance Leaflets—Counselors will be 
glad to know that the leaflet on Veterinary 
Medicine (No. 18) has been revised and 
brought up to date by Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., five cents. Special rates for 
quantity. 


U. S. EmptoyMent SERVICE 


Readers interested in the list of occupa- 
tions essential to national defense pub- 
lished in the November issue (pages 121- 
124), will be glad to learn that the United 
States Employment Service is preparing a 
series of aids “‘designed to assist the inter- 
viewers in selecting and referring appli- 
cants for vacancies occurring in these occu- 
pations. This information will be pub- 
lished in a numbered series of releases un- 
der the title, Currently Active Occupations 
Series. 

Each release consists of three main sec- 
tions: an ‘Occupational Brief"’ identifies 
the occupation and gives an over-all con- 
ception of the work performed. A section 
dealing with Registration and Placement 
Factors contains data on variable factors 
on which the interviewer will obtain in- 
formation from applicant and employer. 
A third section on Sources of Workers may 
indicate classifications and code numbers 
through which suitable registrants may 
quickly be located. 

About a dozen releases have already 
been distributed, covering occupations 
such as machinist, boiler-maker, canvas 


worker, ship fitter, die sinker, copper- 


smith, etc. Since the releases are prepared 
primarily for use of public employment 
offices in securing workers in connection 
with the National Defense Program, copies 
can be obtained only through such chan- 
nels. 
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Three hundred forty-seven local state 
employment offices in 306 cities through- 
out the country now have specialized units 
for counseling and placements of juniors. 
In 77 of these units the National Youth 
Administration has been furnishing all or 
part of the personnel engaged in junior 
placement work. During the last six 
months of 1939 a total of 346,376 youth 
under 21 years of age were placed in jobs 
through the state public employment 
offices. Nearly go per cent of the jobs were 
in private industry and were almost equally 
distributed between boys and girls. 


Civ1t1aN CoNsERVATION Corps 


Six reader and six arithmetic workbooks 
have been prepared for enrollees by Howard 
W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. These 
books are part of a series designed to teach 
reading, penmanship, spelling, grammar, 
social studies, and arithmetic. They are 
progressively graded and the average pupil 
can complete one book in about three 
months. Completion of the series is 
equivalent to reaching the eighth grade 
level in basic subjects. The purpose of the 
books is to eliminate illiteracy. Three of 
every hundred boys enrolling cannot read 
or write. Existing elementary material 
was not suitable for boys aged 17 to 23. 


NaTIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRATION 


The NYA hereafter will depend entirely 
upon public schools for furnishing train- 
ing, both academic and vocational, to out- 
of-school youth employed by NYA, ac- 
cording to an agreement between the NYA 
and John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and a group of state 
school officers and state directors of voca- 
tional education. The agreement specifies 
that it is the function of the U. S. Office of 
Education to ‘‘secure the development and 
operation of educational or training pro- 
grams for all youth,’ and the function of 
the NYA, ‘“‘to organize and administer 
programs of work for needy.”’ 











++ Through the Reading Glass ++ 





Guide Posts for High School Graduates 


PECIFIC, HELPFUL suggestions on getting 
S and holding a job are given in The 
Graduate Looks to the Future, a booklet ad- 
dressed to boys and girls in the final se- 
mester of their high school course. The 
chapters, as simple ard direct as heart-to- 
heart talks, cover most of the problems 
faced by youth who will either go on to 
school or try to find employment. 

As the first step in getting a job, youth 
is advised to make a personal inventory of 
his abilities, personality, and interests and 
to participate in a class study of local op- 
portunities. Try-out experiences are en- 
couraged—selling in vacation or after 
school, driving the local physician on his 
rounds, doing odd jobs in any field in 
which there is a vocational interest. 
There are also suggestions on how to dis- 
cover jobs through school-placement facil- 
ities, personal inquiry, letters of inquiry, 
commercial agencies, and want ads. 

Chapters on what the employer expects 
and how to grow on the job help the 
young person to hold the job successfully. 
Other chapters on the family, home- 
making, living within a budget, recrea- 
tion, adjustment to community life point 
the way to well-rounded adult living. 

For the youth planning further educa- 
tion, there are suggestions on the selection 
of a college, success in college, the choice 
of part-time educational agencies (with a 
timely warning on the necessity of investi- 

1 Clifford E. Erickson and Lois McColloch, The 


Graduate Looks to the Future (Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1940). 


gating correspondence courses before en- 
rolling). 

Typical of the authors’ practical ap- 
proach to youth problems and their sound 
common sense is this excerpt: ‘‘The stu- 
dent who is contemplating going to col- 
lege should also consider the loss of the 
possible earnings incurred by going to 
college instead of going to work. This is 
not mentioned to discourage students un- 
duly, but to help them to become familiar 
with considering all aspects of any con- 
templated venture. One should ask him- 
self whether he can afford the time and the 
money which college costs, particularizing 
the evidence and reasoning for himself.”’ 

This simple, non-technical little book 
can be given directly to high school boys 
and girls. It may also be read with profit 
by counselors who will find in it no star- 
tling innovations but a sincere presentation 
of fundamental truths. 


In Brief 


Army Scnoots—‘‘More than half of the 
men of the AEF were without adequate 
training for any trade or profession,” 
writes John Erskine in the October Educa- 
tional Record. Recalling the successful 
educational program inaugurated by the 
Army in the last war, Dr. Erskine suggests 
a similar program for boys now being con- 
scripted. The cost he believes would not 
be prohibitive and ‘‘a system of national 
training which would develop latent 
powers of the individual would shortly 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


transform our national life."’ In the same 
issue, see also an interesting comparison of 
the colleges and the preparedness program 
in 1917 and 1940. 

+ + + 


Lasor—The U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, the U. S. Employment Service, 
and international labor unions have co- 
operated in counting the noses of labor as 
part of the national defense program. In 
general, according to Sidney Hillman, writ- 
ing in the September Labor—Information 
Bulletin, there is an adequate labor supply 
for private industry and for workers needed 
by the Army and Navy. There has been 
some difficulty, however, in finding a 
sufficient number of prism and test-plate 
makers, lens grinders, instrument makers, 
and other highly specialized workers. 


-~ + + 


ExpeRIMENT—What enthusiastic teach- 
ers could accomplish in five years in setting 
up a group guidance program in a small 
high school is reported in School Activities 
(October). In spite of incomplete faculty 
cooperation the program has brought 
gratifying results in the improved attitude 
of the student body. 


+ 


Reauistic Approacu—Continuing con- 
tact between advisor and pupil, greater op- 
portunity for try-out experiences, a realis- 
tic approach to occupational adjustment, 
an improvement in teacher personnel are 
all stressed in ‘‘Attainable Ideals and 
Fallacious Visions in Occupational Ad- 
justments,’’ in the October Secondary Edu- 
cation. Turn to page 208 in the same issue 
for “Opportunities for Youth in Radio.” 


+ 


-~ + + 


Epucation ror Workx—This is the 
theme of the October issue of Teachers Col- 
lege Record, which describes programs con- 
ducted in typical communities, discusses 
Special services, trends, and methods. 
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readers of Occupations are ‘‘Diversified 
Occupations Program,’’ by J. Warren 
Smith; ‘‘New Tools for the Vocational 
Counselor,’’ Harry D. Kitson; “‘Inducting 
Youth into Employment,’’ Roy N. Ander- 
son; and ‘““The Program at Richmond, 
Indiana,’’ William G. Bate. 


-~ + + 


InpustRIAL TraIniInc—Is_ vocational 
guidance and personal counseling a part of 
the program of industrial training? Is the 
training a continuous process when the 
vocational unit is over? These and other 
searching questions are put by an indus- 
trialist in evaluating industrial training 
as education in The Journal of Education 
(September). 
+o 


+ + 


Duat Procram—An orientation course 
and individual counseling constitute the 
program at the San Bernardino High 
School (California), described in the Oc- 
tober High School Journal. Some features of 
interest to other counselors are the glass- 
enclosed cubicles insuring privacy for in- 
terviews, the personal data on file in each 
student folder, and the flexibility in the 
orientation course. 


-~ + + 


Worxinc Your Way—Should you work 
your way through college? **Yes,’’ advises 
N. E. Steele, President, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. ‘“‘No,"’ retorts Ralph Cooper Hutch- 
ison, President, Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa. In this debate 
in the August Rotarian, Dr. Steele argues 
that learning the purchasing power of 
money and acquiring the self discipline re- 
quired by a job have educational value. 
On the negative side Dr. Hutchison admits 
certain values but contends that ‘‘college 
has values which youth can never get 
again.’’ He concedes also that working 
one’s way through college is better than 
not going to college. Dr. Hutchison 
argues that the menial jobs usually avail- 


Among the articles of special interest to » able make no serious contribution to the 
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intellectual development of the under- 
graduate. He believes that the college ex- 
perience should be the major concern, and 
that earning the way through college 
takes time and effort which should be con- 
centrated on this experience. To youth, 
parents, and counselors these forceful argu- 
ments will be helpful in trying to solve a 
very real problem. 
-~ + + 


Tgecunotocy—*‘Do Machines Destroy 
Jobs?”’ is debated in the July-August issue 
of Youth Today. ‘‘Yes,’’ says T. Swann 
Harding, ‘‘under the present system of pro- 
duction and distribution, science simply 
cannot make jobs as fast as it displaces 
workers and the sooner it gives up the pre- 
tense that it can, the better.’’ Justin W. 
Macklin, on the other hand, argues that 
he has yet to find one instance where the 
machine, taken from the long view, has 
failed to create rather than destroy jobs as 
awhole. In the same issue of the magazine 
a college boy tells how his trailer served 
for inexpensive living quarters and also 
earned money for him as a mobile labora- 
tory on field trips. (For practical sugges- 
tions to pass on to boys and girls, see 
“Create Your Own Job,"’ Youth Today, 
June, 1940.) 


-~ + + 


British Trenps—Great Britain is al- 
ready aware that changed conditions after 
the war is over may bring changes in the 
educational system. In the June Journal of 
Careers certain trends are noted. Experi- 
enced teachers of arts and crafts are rela- 
tively scarce and there will likely be a 
post-war demand for nursery school teach- 
ers and for teachers of commercial and 
trade subjects, including economics. 


-~ + + 


Nurstinc—At least graduation from 
high school is now demanded by every one 
of the 1249 schools of nursing represented 
in the 1939 List of Schools Meeting Minimum 
Requirements Set by Law in the Various 
States. Thirty-six of these, reported in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The American Journal of Nursing (June), re- 
quired one or more years of college as well. 
The advance in educational requirements 
is discussed, together with the tendency 
for nursing schools to become affiliated in | 
some way with a college or university. 
The field of nursing as an opportunity for 
men is presented in the same issue of the 
magazine. As an aid in choosing a school, 
the adviser is urged to obtain these pam- 
phlets: Nursing and How to Prepare for It 
(single copies, free) and Nursing and the 
Registered Nurse (ten cents), Nursing Infor- 
mation Bureau, 50 West soth Street, New 
York City. A list of approved schools of 
nursing for men may also be obtained free, 
by writing the National League of Nursing 
Education, at the same address. 


-~ + + 


Euicisitity ror Correce—Should a 
student be permitted to enter college if he 
could not locate Boston or differentiate be- 
tween Washington and Lincoln? These 
are a few of the questions put to university 
seniors preparing to teach. Their answers 
and a lively discussion of our modern edu- 
cational standards appear in School and 
Society, September 7, p. 172. 


+ + + 


MEASUREMENTS IN INDustRy—For an in- 
teresting study of manual aptitude mea- 
surements in a watch factory, turn to The 
Journal of Applied Psychology CAugust). 
The tests established three reliable criteria 
for watch factory work—length of em- 
ployment, salary ratio, and foreman’s rat- 
ings. The author points out that the 
psychologist has a real contribution to 
make to industry in the selection of eff- 
cient workers but that he must adapt him- 
self to the industrial situation in solving a 
specific problem. 


-~ + + 


VocaTionaL Encuisa—Teach vocational 
pupils how to express themselves clearly, 
orally or in writing, on subjects related to 
their vocations; teach them to spell; 
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teach them to read for recreation or infor- 
mation—this is the formula followed in 
the Dover, Delaware, High School and de- 
scribed in the September Clearing House. 
There the English department, realizing 
that traditional, college-preparatory En- 
glish was not meeting the needs of the 
vocational pupils, adjusted the course to 
the pupils with gratifying results. In the 
same issue, see also ‘Christmas Selling,” 
the account of a cooperative retail project 
in an Iowa school. 


~ + + 


BistiocrapHy—A list of selected refer- 
ences on guidance, giving recent books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles in the 
field is published in the September School 
Review. Our readers will note several 
articles listed which have appeared in 
OccuPaTIONs. 


+~ + + 


VocationaL Happrness—For successful 
vocational adjustment the individual must 
learn about himself, learn about the world 
of work, and do careful vocational plan- 
ning. These suggestions were given by 
Clifford E. Erickson, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Altrusa Club, which is 
reported in the September International Al- 
trusan. An announcement of a new Voca- 
tional Consultant Service, recently estab- 
lished by the organization, appears in the 
same issue. 


~ + + 


StupeNnT Jos Ciinic—The first of a sec- 
ond series of articles on job getting by 
Mary and Sidney Edlund appears in 
the September Business Education World. 
Here the directors of the successful Man 


- Marketing Clinic show how the same 


techniques—participation, planning, and 
persistent effort—may be applied to stu- 
dents interested in finding work. The 


authors face the necessity of adult leader- 
ship for youth groups and the fact that 


years may pass before appropriations are 
adequate. They suggest, however, that in 
every community there are ‘‘capable citi- 
zens who are willing to give time regularly 
to help students bridge the gap between 
school and business’. . . Two interesting 
cooperative training courses in retailing 
are described in the same issue—one at 
Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa; 
the other at the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. 


-~ + + 


Joss—‘‘Finding Your Job,"’ is the theme 
of an issue of Building America (No. 7), 
published in the early summer. Vivid 
photographs are supplemented by crisp 
text, which covers such topics as “‘Build- 
ing up a Personality Picture,’’ ‘‘Where Is 
Job Training Secured?”’ ‘‘Applying for the 
Job,”’ “New Frontiers,’’ and others. This 
lively presentation is an introduction to 
the problem of job finding rather than a 
complete treatment of the subject. 





In the Colleges 


N. J. Cottecze ror Women—A recent 
occupational survey of 1939 graduates of 
the New Jersey College for Women shows 
an “improved economic status, as com- 
pared with the graduates of 1938. Forty- 
eight per cent of the 1939 class is em- 
ployed, with only 10 per cent indicating 
unemployment and a desire for work, as 
compared with 52 and 11 per cent, re- 
spectively, for the class of 1938."" Freder- 
icka Belknap, Director of the Personnel 
Bureau, reports that the largest propor- 
tion of the 1939 graduates are engaged in 
secretarial work, that there is a shortage 
of scientific secretaries and a great de- 
mand for secretaries who know French and 
Spanish. 


Why not give yourself a real Christmas 
present—a trip to Atlantic City in Febru- 


ary? 








Who’s Who and Where 





Aurce M. Reps, who formerly was 
vocational counselor at the Central West 
Philadelphia Branch of the YWCA, has 
accepted a position with the Junior Em- 
ployment Service in the same city. Her 
place at the ‘“Y’’ has been filled by Her- 
MIONE H. HawkIns. 


Pansey E. Kent, girls’ counselor for 
several years at the Benjamin Franklin 
School, Binghamton, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Binghamton. Miss Kent has 
served as both Secretary and Vice-President 
of the local Branch. Mrtprep Sexton is 
the new girls’ counselor at the Benjamin 
Franklin School. 


Donatp Prosser, formerly Director of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Counseling Bureau, 
is now Director of Guidance in the Public 
Schools, Elyria, Ohio. 


Vicror1a McAumon, Placement Co- 
ordinator, Los Angeles City College, has 
been appointed by the Governor to the 
Advisory Council of the Department of 
Employment in the State of California. 


L. O. Brockman, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Montana Branch of NVGA, has been 
elected Governor of the Montana District 
of Kiwanis International for 1941. Other 
offices held in the past have included the 
chairmanship of the District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. 


Anna M. SHawsaker, formerly a coun- 
selor of the NYA for New Jersey, is now 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati 
Catholic Women’s Association, an organi- 
zation of about 2,000 women interested in 
welfare, educational, and recreational proj- 
ects in that city. NVGA members visit- 


OCCUPATIONS 


ing in Cincinnati are invited to call on her 
at the Club House, 518 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


R. C. B. Parker is now supervising 
principal of Madison, N. J., succeeding 
Harry A. Wann, who has been appointed 
Morris Country Superintendent of Schools. 


Harry G. S. Mau is connected with the 
Department of Public Instruction of Ha- 
Waii as supervisor of testing. In connec- 
tion with a survey sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a committee of the 
Senate and the Department, Mr. Mau is 
supervising the administration and scoring 
of approximately 44,000 tests in the 
schools. 


Norman Berpan, formerly junior secre- 
tary at the Paterson (N. J.) YMCA, has 
been appointed Boys Work Secretary at the 
YMCA of Norwich, Connecticut. 


Coston Crouse has recently been ap- 
pointed Director of the Adult Guidance 
Service in Hartford, Connecticut, succeed- 
ing Kennetu Asucrart, who has accepted 
a new position as Director of personnel 
and guidance at the Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport. 





Sister M. Marcetta, NVGA member 
and Principal of Nazareth Academy, 
Rochester, N. Y., for fifty years, died re- 
cently. The local Branch joined with 
others in condolences to the Order of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph in honoring a beloved 
and distinguished educator. 





Grorce Lavos has been appointed re- 
habilitation counselor and teacher at the 
Rutland (Mass.) Training Center. The 
Center is a vocational training school for 
arrested tuberculous youth, giving prepa- 
ration for secretarial positions, nursing at- 
tendant, wood-working, and estate care. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Mr. Lavos will carry on a program of 
counseling, teaching, and research. 


C. R. Doorey, Personnel Director, 
Standard Oil Company of New York, has 
been appointed Director of Training within 
Industry of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. 


ALEXANDER M. SiLverMAN is the new 
Chief of the Junior Division of the Balti- 
more office, Maryland State Employment 
Service, succeeding Mrs. Rosin Situ 
Brppison, who has resigned. 


Mrs. Doris Woop, formerly employed 
in the Office of Placement Service, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed to organize a placement office at 
Springfield College. 


Antuony Tucker has recently accepted 
a position as consultant on tests and mea- 
surements in the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Tuomas Q. Gitson is now instructor in 
industrial relations, including guidance 
and placement, at the Newark College of 
Engineering, New Jersey. 


DWane Cot.ins is Director of Student 
Personnel Service at the Wellington C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore, Long 
Island. 


Ruta C. Mayes has been appointed Dean 
of Girls and Director of Guidance at the 
Junior-Senior High School, Port Jervis, 
New York. 


W. A. Wueatiey, former Dean of In- 
. Struction and Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed Director of 
School and College Relations, United Air 
Lines. He will supervise the organization, 
publication, and distribution to grade 
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schools and high schools of graded ma- 
terials on aviation, to supplement the 
regular school curriculum. He welcomes 
suggestions from readers as to factual and 
pictorial materials that would be of great- 
est educational benefit to youth, and sug- 
gestions as to the effective use of aviation 
materials. 


Harotp A. Wren, Counselor at the Cen- 
tral High School and Instructor in Educa- 
tion, evening session, University of Scran- 
ton, has accepted a position on the staff of 
the Department of Education, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 


Barsara L. Krucer has been appointed 
Director of the Personnel and Employment 
Bureau, Brooklyn College. 


Leonora Nickerson will take charge of 
Graduate Placement and Sales at the 
McDowell School of Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration, New York City, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Rosina 
McDowell Lynn, Director of the School. 


Bertram HanpeE.tsMaN, formerly with 
the Federation Employment Service, New 
York City, is now a vocational counselor 
in the Handicapped Division of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors. 


Rosert Rav recently accepted a position 
in the Federation Employment Service. 


Donatp Exprep, formerly in the Proc- 
tor, Vt., high school, has a new position 
as Director of Guidance in Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 


Stpney FisoMan is now employed in the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C., as Section 
Chief in charge of statistical clerks. 


HERMAN FetpMaAN, a Valued contributor 
to the Magazine, has left Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he has been Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, to take the position of 
Dean of the School of Business and Civic 
Administration in the College of the City 
of New York. 
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GUIDANCE IN PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Arthur E. Traxler. New 
York, Educational Records Bureau, 1939. 
Pp. 329. Paper, $2.00. Cloth, $2.50. 

Guidance in Public Secondary Schools is a 
timely and significant contribution toward 
the reorganizaton of the high schools to 
better meet the educational needs of their 
students. It is timely because, although 
considerable progress has been made in 
clarifying appropriate goals for secondary 
education, actual accomplishment in the 
systematic appraisal of each pupil's de- 
velopmental status and capacity has lagged 
far behind accepted theory and available 
instrumentation. Many thoughtful teach- 
ers and principals are asking how they may 
make a start toward more effective indi- 
vidual guidance and they will welcome 
these reports of how other schools have 
sated te problem of practical introduc- 
tion. 

In following the thinking of the several 
faculties which contributed to this report, 
it is clear that they recognized both the 
importance and the limitations of various 
forms of records in contributing to the con- 
tinuous, systematic appraisal of individual 
development. In the traditional high 
school situation with each pupil under the 
direction of several teachers and each 
teacher having casual daily contact with 
more than a hundred students, the co- 
ordination of guidance requires not only 
the systematic collecton of data for a 
cumulative record, but also arrangements 
to make effective use of the recorded data. 
This presents a problem which is far from 
simple and the experience of these schools 
which have wrestled with it is of unusual 
value because the process of thinking, trial, 
and criticism is so clearly presented. Such 
documentation of process clearly indicates 
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the inter-action of philosophy and experi- 
ence which should characterize the experi- 
mental approach in education everywhere. 
For this reason, among others, Guidance in 
Public Secondary Schools is an unusually use- 
ful report for administrators, guidance 
specialists, teachers in training, and teach- 
ers in service.—Herspert R. Strouz, M.D., 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Indi- 
vidual Guidance, Oakland (California) Public 
Schools. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE. 
A Discussion of Effective Selection of Public 
Social Work Personnel through the Merit 
System. By Alice Campbell Klein. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. Pp. 
444. $2.25. 

The extent to which government has 
gone into social work, or social work into 
government, in the past few years, is re- 
markable. ‘Probably no factor has more 
powerfully conditioned the practice of 
social work during the past decade than 
has the shift of its personnel from private 
to public auspices,’’ writes Joanna C. Col- 
cord, Director of the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, in her Foreword to this book. Along 
with the assumption by governmental 
agencies of an increasing share of the bur- 
den of relief, and the adoption of the fed- 
eral social security program, there has 
taken place an extension of the civil service 
movement to new areas, including that of 
public .welfare. Thus, more and more 
social workers are seeking government 
jobs, and a large proportion P these jobs 
are under civil service. Social workers, 
therefore, have a — interest in the 
application of civil service procedures and 
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practices to their profession; and from a 
professional standpoint, they have an 
interest in the adjustment of social work 
and civil service to each other, so that the 
highest standards of both shall be main- 
tained and promoted. 

The first half of this book is devoted to 
ageneral history of the merit system in the 
United States and a discussion of civil ser- 
vice methods and procedures; the second 
half deals, in considerable detail, with 
problems relating to the effective selection 
of public social work personnel through 
the merit system. In a brief chapter Mrs. 
Klein suggests that one of the functions 
which civil service agencies might prop- 
erly and helpfully perform is vocational 
guidance. She writes: ‘‘Vocational 
choices are continually being placed before 
candidates for public positions or those 
who are already employed in government 
service. The adties or employee, in 
government or in business, needs a long- 
range view of where a particular voca- 
tional decision may lead him. He needs 
informed advice on where his particular 
abilities may fit into the complicated pic- 
ture of government, or where his ambitions 
are most likely to be realized in terms both 
of those abilities and of the probable de- 
velopment of vocational opportunity.” 
The book will be of special interest to 
social workers, but all who are concerned 
with problems of personnel selection and 
the protection and furtherance of profes- 
sional standards under civil service can 
read it with profit.—RayMonp G. Futter, 
Newton, Conn. 


GW 


GROWING THROUGH PROBLEMS. By 
Thomas E. Robinson and Richard R. Rob- 
inson. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1940. 
$0.40. 

The subtitle of this pamphlet is ‘A Dis- 


, cussion Course in Character Education,” 


and the bulk of the material consists of 
ethical and social problems arranged for 
discussion by junior high school pupils. 
The aim of the book is, according to the 
authors’ statement, to promote character 
education through group discussion of* 
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common problems, and it is expected that 
it will be used largely in junior high school 
homerooms and perhaps in English classes. 
Its general nature and purpose differ little 
from those of similar material on the mar- 
ket at present, but it has a number of dis- 
tinctive features which make it worthy of 
attention. 

Five pages of introductory material on 
the use of the book are followed by a brief 
introduction to the imaginary junior high 
school in which the problem situations 
arise. The next eighty pages are given 
over to one hundeal word anecdotes pre- 
senting the problem for discussion, each 
anecdote being followed by discussion 
questions, by attitude questions to be 
voted on after discussion, and a space to 
record ‘‘best arguments’’ for future refer- 
ence. At the end of the book are perfor- 
ated ballot slips, one for each situation. 
Blank forms are provided, on which pupils 
may write their own problems for jn 
sion, anonymously. The authors suggest 
that there is enough material here to pro- 
vide a year’s work for a homeroom. 

Especially worthy of comment, in this 
reviewer's opinion, is the arrangement of 
the materials. The combination of work- 
book and text in one inexpensive pamphlet 
is laudable; the spaces for recording votes, 
arguments, and conclusions, are practically 
handled; the book has the earmarks of 
having been developed in a real-life situa- 
tion by authors who have used it them- 
selves—as is indeed made clear by the in- 
troduction. 

The selection of problems seems good, as 
do the directions for use, even though the 
latter are very brief. Anyone using the 
book will do well to become familiar with 
other discussions of the case conference or 
discussion method, such as those of Rich- 
ard D. Allen and Vernon Jones. In view 
of the brevity of this treatment, it is to be 
regretted that material was included in the 
book which is for use by both teachers and 
pupils. When will educators learn not to 
put into books which pupils are to use, 
material meant only for teachers? In spite 
of this minor defect, the book should prove 
of value in character education programs. 
—Donatp E. Super, Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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LEARNING TO LIVE. By Lois H. Flint, 
Walter J. Homan, Vernon C. Mickelson, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Harry E. Tyler, and 
Henry T. Tyler. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940. Pp. 473. $2.25. 

Intended for use in orientation courses or 
other classes of similar nature at the col- 
lege level, the book has chapters on study 
habits, self-understanding, developing a 
life philosophy, family enews, planning 
for the future. 

Section V is entitled ‘‘Learning to Make 
a Living,”’ and there are three chapters as 
follows: ‘‘Basic Considerations in Choos- 
ing a Vocation’; ‘Using Vocational In- 
formation in Choosing Your Career’’; 
‘Getting and Holding a Job.” 

The book is well written and sound in 
content. It should bea helpful guidebook 
for beginning college students.—Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of Students, Bethany 
College. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BECOME AN AC- 
COUNTANT? By Thomas W. Byrnes and 
K. Lanneau Baker. New York, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1940. Pp. 189. $1.50. 


DO YOU WANT TO GET INTO RADIO? 
By Frank A. Arnold. New York, Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., 1940. Pp. 140. $1.50. 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to his brother 
in 1820, shrewdly analyzed the qualifica- 
tions for an accountant thus: “‘If my 
nephew is steady, cautious, fond of a seden- 
tary life and quiet pursuits, and at the same 
time a proficient in arithmetic, and with a 
disposition towards the prosecution of its 
highest branches, he cannot follow a bet- 
ter line than that of an accountant.’ 

The authors of Do You Want to Become an 
Accountant? , themselves practicing account- 
ants and members of the Columbia Univer- 
sity faculty, quote Sir Walter approvingly 
and recommend the services of ‘‘human 
engineering laboratories’’ to young men 
who want to find out whether they have 
the necessary aptitudes. 

Besides chronicling the development of 
the profession, the authors describe the 
set-up and actual operations of typical pub- 
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lic accounting firms, outline a program of 
general and specialized education, give 
sound counsel on preparation for CPA 
examinations, discuss professional ethics, 
and prophesy a rosy future for public ac- 
countancy. Only one chapter is devoted 
to Opportunities in private accounting. 

This book will be helpful to young men 
already enrolled in accountancy courses as 
well as to those who are considering it as 
a career. The authors feel that oppor- 
tunities for women are limited. The ap- 
pendices include a list of schools of ac- 
countancy accredited by New York State 
and a statement of the CPA qualifications 
required by the different states. 

The author of Do You Want to Get into 
Radio? dislikes the word ‘‘propaganda” 
and insists that ‘‘for the most part, public 
relations in radio are confined to influenc- 
ing public opinion along proper construc- 
tive lines largely educational, and in cor- 
recting erroneous impressions likely to 
arise in the development of a business as 
close to the public as radio broadcasting.” 
This book is an excellent example of such 
“public relations.’’ It sketches the mush- 
rooming of this giant industry, briefly out- 
lines the work of the various business de- 
partments, with incidental comments on 
job requirements, duties, etc. The techni- 
cal and entertainment occupations are pur- 
posely omitted. As a guide to youth its 
chief value is its recurrent Jeitmotif, 
“There's no royal road—."’ The appendix 
lists colleges offering radio courses and im- 
portant broadcasting stations. There is a 
condensed bibliography.—Franx J. Mc- 
Kee, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BECOME A 


BANKER? By Wilbur F. Cook. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1939. Pp. 
179. $1.50. 


Concise, informative, and clearly writ- 
ten, Wilbur F. Cook’s volume will answer 





the questions a young man in banking ° 


may raise as to how to prepare for advance- 
ment and a career in large-scale banking. 
The college man will find helpful tips in 
preparing for an employment interview 
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with the personnel officer of a bank. (The 
career-minded non-college man will receive 
encouragement and helpful advice as well, 
for the author takes the position that a 
college education is not essential to success 
in banking.) The senior in high school, 
who is banking-minded, will profit from 
perusing this volume if he is a serious 
reader. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a 
concise description of the chief divisions 
and functions of large-scale banking, with 
brief reference to desirable training and 
lines of promotion. The appendices con- 
tain an interesting chart of jobs in a large 
banking house, and a list of AIB training 
centers. 

As a vocational guide, the volume is 
limited in value to one phase of banking. 
It is mainly a description of the business 
operations and employment policies of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, of which Mr. Cook is a vice-presi- 
dent. The emphasis on large-scale bank- 
ing operations leaves unreported the 
equally important vocational opportuni- 
ties in the small-town bank. The volume 
appears to be somewhat overweighted in 
description of functions at the expense of 
cursory treatment of more elementary voca- 
tional considerations. A conspicuous omis- 
sion is the failure to give detailed attention 
to beginning jobs. 

Yet, aside from occasional platitudes and 
evidences of personal bias, the volume is 
informative and intelligibly written. The 
young man interested in banking will find 
it a store-house of interesting Jecail, and 
the vocational counselor, a useful source 
of information.—F. A. FrepeNBuRGH, 
Director, Student Personnel Service, Wellington 
C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, Long 
Island, New York. 
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THE BOY’S BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Edwin Way Teale. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 252. 


* $2.00. 


Edwin Way Teale has written several 
books for boys, and The Boys’ Book of 
Photography is all the better for its prede- 
cessors. It is extremely interesting read- 
ing and should further stimulate a boy~ 
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who has just been initiated or is about to 
a into photography as a hobby. 
he instructions carry the young photog- 
rapher through the elementary cycle, from 
his first snapshot to the completed print. 

The plans for the construction and use of 
the pin-hole camera, the possibilities of 
which are generally underestimated, are 
most worth while. The details of develop- 
ing and printing are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, accurate, and little difficulty will 
be encountered in following them. The 
many diagrams and plans for building 
photographic apparatus are clear. The 
mechanically inclined amateur should have 
little trouble in constructing his own 
equipment. He might even be spurred on 
to building his own enlarger, diagrams for 
which, unfortunately, are not given. 

The advice on how to buy a camera is 
particularly appropriate. It is encourag- 
ing to find Mr. Teale, in this day of the 
miniature camera, selecting a double ex- 
tension focusing camera as the best all- 
around type. It enjoys as many advan- 
tages over the minicam as a tennis player 
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with a full command of strokes enjoys over 
a player with one stroke. 

Several additional topics might have 
been included, such as ‘‘Spotting,’’ or 
touching up small defects in the print. 
The illustrations in the book show a need 
for it. More detailed information on 
printing technique, such as experiments to 
determine the proper contrast and color of 
prints, would have been useful. On the 
whole the book should prove useful to the 
boy interested in photography.—Davip 
RosenFreLp, Chairman, Commercial Photog- 
raphy Dept., Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL ADJUSTMENTS _ IN 
NURSING. By Eugenia Kennedy Spald- 
ing. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1939. 
Pp. 436. $3.00. 

This book is designed as a text primarily 
for use in schools ama i in connection 
with the advanced unit of the course bear- 
ing its name in the nursing curriculum. It 


contains, however, a quantity of material 
on general subjects which should be valu- 
able to other students. 

The suggestions in the introduction for 
collecting, evaluating, and organizing data 
in problem-solving are so sound and well 
presented as to be an excellent guide in any 
subject. 

Vocational counselors themselves should 
profit by reading the sections on the social, 
economic, and professional outlook of the 
graduate nurse, and the survey of voca- 
tional opportunities for professional nurses 
presenting a comprehensive, modern pic- 
ture of the nurse in her broad social re- 
sponsibilities. 

The outline of professional nursing or- 
ganizations and activities is one of the 
most complete and concise treatises on this 
subject. The sections dealing with legal 
relationships and economic security, while 
primarily focused on nursing, contain such 
excellent logic and so many constructive 
suggestions that they should be valuable 
saan in many fields. 

The question and answer style produces 
a concise and definite but rather disjointed 
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effect. The fragmentary, ‘‘copy-book”’ sen- 
tences are difficult to follow and seem to 
be set for an elementary rather than a 
mature type of student. 

The best contribution which the book 
makes is in the matter of bibliographies. 
At the end of each chapter is a compre- 
hensive, carefully selected list of standard 
and current books and articles on the sub- 
jects under discussion. These bibliogra- 
phies alone would justify the addition of 
the book to the library of the nursing 
school or the vocational guidance office.— 
Marcaret E. Conran, Professor of Nursing, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. 
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AIR WORKERS. Edited by Alice V. Keli- 
her. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. 
Pp. 56. 80 cents. 

NEWS WORKERS. Edited by Alice V. 
Keliher. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1939. Pp. 56. 80 cents. 

NURSES AT WORK. Edited by Alice V. 
Keliher. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1939. Pp. 57. 80 cents. 

Evidently based on the theory that 
young people like pictures, these three 
books, the first of a series of Picture Fact 
Books, are copiously illustrated with 
photographs and pictographs. Excellent 
photographs of workers illustrate the 
various tasks that they must perform, 
while clever pictographs show the number, 
wages, and typical activities of those in 
the different occupations. 

The books are written for the junior 
high school level, and are primarily of the 
“survey type’’ providing a bird's-eye view 
of many occupations and giving the stu- 
dent a wider vocational horizon. They 
can be used for general reading by an entire 
class as they have a definite cultural as well 
as exploratory value. 

All three books follow the same general 


_ outline in that they describe in brief the 


different types of work in their fields, and 
then give in detail the work of a few of the 
more important occupations, with infor- 
mation as to preparation required and 
qualifications demanded in these fields. 
A list of selected references for further” 


reading would have made the books even 
more useful. 

Written in a manner to appeal to the 
adolescent, well illustrated, unbiased, and 
accurate, these books will be read with 
both pleasure and profit by all young 
students.—Auprey M. Procror, Director 
of Guidance, Missoula County High School, 


Missoula, Montana. 
cw 


MEASUREMENT. By William A. Mc- 
Call. New York, Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 


535- $4.00. 

This is a revision of the same author's 
earlier text entitled How to Measure in Edu- 
cation. Several new departures appear in 
this edition, including emphasis on educa- 
tional and social philosophy of measure- 
ment. 

Despite the magnitude of the task that 
Professor McCall has set for himself, the 
book as a whole succeeds in achieving the 
purposes stated in the dedication and the 
introduction. The philosophy of mea- 
surement is clearly set forth in seventeen 
theses in ChapterI. Especially significant 
is the emphasis on the thesis that ‘To the 
extent that the pupil's initial abilities or 
capacities are unmeasurable a knowledge 
of him is impossible’’ (Thesis 12) and 
‘Measurement in education is broader 
than educational tests’’ (Thesis 11). The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to an 
extensive as well as intensive treatment of 
the usual subject-matter of a first course in 
measurement. And despite the apparently 
cynical attitude toward statistical intrica- 
cies of measurement, there is no slightin 
of the basic statistical concepts ivaheul 
Book Two, for example, is devoted to 
Criteria for the Selection and Construction 
of Standard and Teacher-Made Tests, in- 
cluding chapters on Validity, Reliability, 
Objectivity, Norms and Scales, Scoring, 
Instructions, and a list (covering 45 pages) 
of standard tests and publishers of tests. 
The other six divisions of the volume are 
concerned with the use of standard tests for 
grouping pupils, a program of measure- 
ment for progressive schools, guidance and 
evaluation of teaching by measurement, 
school marks and reports, presentation of 
test results, and how to scale tests and 
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compute statistical measures. Included 
among these sections are excellent sum- 
maries of the arguments for and against 
homogeneous grouping and a detailed pres- 
entation of the McCall-Herring Compre- 
hensive Tests (Intelligence, Educational 
Background, Comprehensive Achievement 
Tests, School Practices Questionnaire). 

This volume deserves and will probably 
receive wide use as a text for courses in 
measurement.—E. R. Henry, New York 
University. 
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Publications Received 


Meier, Frank. Up for Air. New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1940. Pp. 287. $2.75. 

Tales of divers by a man who for thirty-five years 
has made his living in this hazardous occupation. 
Junior and senior high school boys would enjoy this 
book. 

Morrison, Henry C. The Curriculum of 
the Common School. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 681. $4.00. 
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Here is a curriculum from the first grade through 
the junior college. Most of the traditional curriculum 
is justified, with the exception of foreign languages, 
ancient and modern. The author recommends 
greater emphasis on the humanities—teligion and 
the arts—stressing appreciation rather than the train- 
ing of artists. Other stimulating innovations are 
suggested in the field of the social sciences. 


Eells, Walter C., Editor. Asmerican 
Junior Colleges. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 577. 
$3.50. 

Authoritative, up-to-date information on accredited 
junior colleges, containing a discussion of accredita- 
tion practices, standards, and a directory giving 
recent data about each institution. A valuable 
reference book for those who advise youth on choosing 
a junior college. The editor is the executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Marsh, Clarence Stephen, Editor. 
American Universities and Colleges. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940. Pp. 1120. $4.00. 


The fourth edition includes a general sketch of 
education at all levels in the United States and spscific 
information concerning the accredited colleges and 
universities, the information in each case furnished 





N.V.G.A. Radio Scripts 


Going.... Going.... 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee announces that there is still available a limited number 
of the attractive radio script booklets, Americans at Work Series, formerly broad- 
cast by CBS. Classes in Occupations, Radio, and English will welcome occupational 
information presented in this lively dramatic form. Before the supply is exhausted, 


order promptly from the following list: 


HovusEHOLD WorKER 
CoNFECTIONER 
Citrus Grower 
INDIAN WEAVER 
CHEF 

Map Maker 


Foorsatyt Coacu 


Forest RANGER 


Musicat INSTRUMENT WorRKER 
CuristMas TREE GROWER 


PHonoGrapn Recorp MAKER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


BAKER 

AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
Museum Curator 
Lire INSURANCE AGENT 
CaBINET MAKER 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy. Twelve for One Dollar; twenty-five for Two Dollars 
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a responsible officer of the institution. This book, 
with the companion volume, American Junior Colleges, 
is indispensable for counselors in advising boys and 
gitls in the choice of a college. 


Boucher, Chauncey Samuel and Brum- 
baugh, A. J. The Chicago College Plan. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Pp. 413. $3.00. 

This edition, revised and enlarged by Dean Brum- 
baugh after ten years’ operation of the plan, discusses 
the curriculum, the general courses, the compre- 
hensive examinations, the student-faculty relations, 
and the students’ evaluation of the program. Of 

ticular interest to readers of Occupations is 
naprer IX, ‘Student Guidance and Personnel Work."’ 


Goode, Kenneth. How to Win What You 
Want. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
Pp. 227. $2.50. 

Another “‘success’’ book which claims to offer a 
workable formula which will bring success in any 
field. Two of the chapter headings, “‘Seven Steps 
to Winning’ and ‘Careers on Easy Terms,” suggest 
the general tone of the book. 

Bowman, Ernest L. Legal Requirements 
for the Practice of ys arp in Ohio: A di- 
gest of State and Federal statutes govern- 
ing the practice of occupations. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, 1939, second edition. Op- 
erations Manual 159. Mimeographed. 


Pp. 19. 


Statutory requirements concerning more than a | 


hundred occupations, listed under: agency requiring, 
issuing body, duration, renewal, fees, requirements. 
Invaluable aid to employment interviewers and 
counselors operating in Ohio. 

Obio National Y outh Administration Evalu- 
ation Manuals, Nos. 2, 4,5. National Youth 
Administration of Ohio. Columbus, 1940. 
Mimeographed. 


Materials developed for appraising the devclop- 
ment of skill in filing, in producing finished quality 
typing and dictation. Exercises, with directions and 
summary sheets for recording scores. 


Flanagan, John C. Scaled Scores. The 
Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, New York, 1939. 
Pp. 41. 


“The purpose of this bulletin is to provide test 


* users and technicians with a description of the pro- 


cedures used in obtaining these Scaled Scores and a 
brief discussion of the basic principles underlying the 
selection of these specific methods. Since one of the 
reasons for presenting this report is to enable test 
users to ph moms the nature of these scores, a 
chapter has been added which specifically discusses 
the uses and limitations of the Cooperative Scaled 
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Organization and 
Supervision of 


Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 





Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous 
use by thousands of high-school principals, 
guidance directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. He has developed in Providence, R. I., 
one of the finest guidance programs of any public 
school system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Special- 
ist? 


II. Personnel Records and Research 
III. The Interview and Individual Adjust- 
ment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Gui- 
dance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 
AppenpIxX—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 


Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—List, $3.65 


INOR PUBLISHING Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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Scores. A fairly comprehensive index has been pro- 
vided to assist these readers in the rapid and con- 
venient reference to particular points regarding this 
system of scores. 

The last chapter on the Uses and Limitations of 
the Cooperative Scaled Scores will, it is hoped, be 
found readable by most teachers and counselors. 


The remaining chapters are intended to be easy tech- | 


nical reading.” 


The following topics are covered: Functions of | 


Test Scores, The Nature of Units, Basic Units for 
Achievement Tests, Fundamental Norm or Point of 
Reference, Size of Units, Comparability, Reliability 
Coefficients and Standard Errors of Measurement, 
Norms and Other Interpretative Data, The Statistical 
Procedure Used in Obtaining the Basic Units, Fixing 
the Point of Reference, Establishing the Size of Unit, 
Standard Errors of Measurement, Percentile Norms, 
The Interpretation of Scores, The Principles of the 
Individual Profile, The Interpretation of an Individual 
Profile, The Interpretation of Group Results. 


Summary of Second Annual Joint Conference 
of Retailers and Retail Teachers. Personnel 


Group, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- | 


ciation, 1940, 101 West 31st Street, New 
York City. Mimeographed. 

Proceedings of conference held in conjunction with 
the 29th annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, under the joint auspices of 
the Personnel Group and the Advisory Committee 
from Distributive Education. Convention speeches 
and panel discussion summaries include ‘‘What the 
Merchant Expects of Distributive Education in the 
Next Five Years,"’ “‘What the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Expects Distributive Education to Accomplish 
in the Next Five Years," ‘Cooperative Training,” 
and other topics concerning distributive education. 

Credit Problems of Families, Vocational 
Division Bulletin 206. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
Pp. 100. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 20 cents. 

Credit problems simply presented for junior and 
senior high school pupils and out-of-school youth. 

Aeronautics Courses in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Misc. 2177. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1940. Pp. 6. 
Mimeographed. 


General requirements for aeronautical oo 
with a list of institutions offering courses in the field. 


Child Labor 
(Continued from page 210) 


5. Forcost of vocational courses and re- 
lated instruction for young people 
employed on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration— 
$7,500,000. 

GertruDE L. ScHERMERHORN 
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Have you read?... 


The Occupational 
Monographs 


of the 


AMERICAN JOB SERIES 


* You'll find complete up-to-date occupa- 
tional material in these compact, informa- 
tive studies. They’re new, authentic, 
crisply written and interesting to read. 


* Seventeen important fields or occupa- 
tions have been covered so far by this 
series. 


* Each Monograph gives important facts 
on numbers of workers in the field, wages, 
hours, job descriptions, current trends, ete. 


Subjects Covered Are: 


Opportunities for Statistical Workers 
Employment in Land Transportation 
Careers in Consumer Cooperation 
Jobs in Rural Journalism 

Teaching as a Career 

Employment Trends in the Printing Trades 
How to Choose a Career 

Highway Jobs 

Advertising as an Occupation 

The War and American Jobs 
Clerical Occupations 

Occupations in Radio 

Jobs in the Foundry 

Household Workers 

Jobs in Horticulture 

The Unskilled Worker 


Military Training and Jobs 


50¢ Each . . . . Less in Quantity Lots 


SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, [llinois 
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Onder 


are now available. 


If you wish sound occupational information and the latest techniques in coun- 


YOUR REPRINTS 


Now ! 


To meet a popular demand, reprints of outstanding articles from Occupations 


seling, order today from the following typical titles: 


Advertising as a Profession 

Aids to Occupational Research 

Analysis of the Occupational Aims of College 
Students 

Apprentice Method for Training Counselors 

Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational 
Demands? 

Career Trends in Medical Institutions 

Clinical Laboratory Technician 

College Course in Job-Finding 

Counselor and Community Resources 

Dean of Women 

Department Store Salesperson 

Disappearing Dean of Men 

Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph 

Exit—The Private Secretary 

Facts about Diesel Engine Careers 

Forecasting Occupational Needs 

Fraternities Initiate Guidance 

From School to Job 

Handicaps of Youthful Job-Seekers 


Household Employees 

How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 

How Consultants Aid College Counselors 

How to Organize and Conduct Career Confer- 
ences 

Let's Have a Conference 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 

Looking Ahead to Television Occupations 

Measuring Results of Vocational Guidance 

Medical Records Librarian 

Menace of Commercialized Guidance 

Occupational Therapy 

Opportunities in Air Conditioning 

Placement for College Women 

Placing College Graduates 

Shortage of Actuaries 

Training and Selection of School Counselors 

Vocational Try-outs for College Students 

Women in Journalism 

Working Guidance Program 

Youth in the Labor Market 

Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


Ten Cents Each 


25 to 100 
100 to 5,000 


7¢ each 
5¢ each 


Write for complete list 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


















































OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Executive Secretary, Raven B. Kenney, Headquarters 
Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 


Gesoroz E, Hutcuenson, First Vice-Pres., Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Mitprep M. Hickman, Second Vice-Pres., Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools 

Roy N. ANnperson, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Oa 
leave, 1940-1941. Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Trustees 


Rex B, Cunuirrs, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A. H. Epozrton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Mixprep Lincoin Biturnas, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Vernon §S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch President Secretary 


California 
Northern Nelson B. Sewell Gertrude N. Waterman, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 


Southern Clyde S. Johnson Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Canada 
Ontario F. W. MacBeth Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 


Colorado Clark H. Spitler M. Eugenia Walker, 2653 Cherry St., Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut Arthur A. Hitchcock Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 
District of Columbia Weston R. Clark Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Georgia 

Atlanta K. A. Coggan Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Illinois 
Chicago Mrs. Rheua Pearce E. L. Kerchner, 228 N. La Salle Sc. 


Northern Indiana Helen Dernbach Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
Iowa S. C. Wright A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 

Kentucky Glyn Morris Helen H. Little, Breathite, H. S., Jackson 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Rudolph O. Vorbusch Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maryland Irwin D. Medinger Ruth C. Hocker, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore 
Baltimore Mrs. Fannie W. Howard Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
First Corps Area Harold E. Mahoney Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co. CCC, No. Adams 
New England Hazel M. Lewis Joseph W. Bird, 11 Beverly Road, Wellesley 
Worcester Albert Farnsworth Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Notg: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Ralph B. 
Kenney, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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What the Defense Program Offers Youth 


MARTIN F. CARPENTER 


Chief, U. S. Employment Service Division, Social Security Board 


Editor’s Note: In this issue we are happy to present the highlights of the Metro- 
politan Welfare Conference on Employment and Guidance which met in New York 


City, November 14-16, 1940, with eight hundred twelve persons registered. 


It has 


become a tradition that the Conference, now in its eighth year, be featured in the 

Magazine. Because of the character of the program and the speakers, the Conference 

has significance beyond the New York area. This year it came up to its usual 

standard of excellence and is of more than usual importance because of the pressure 

being exerted upon vocational counselors and employment workers by defense efforts. 

Following are five articles adapted from addresses made at the Conference, together 
with an interpretative summary of the three-day sessions. 


T mmpact of the National Defense Pro- 
gram on the labor market of the nation 
has wrought a profound change in our ap- 
proach to the employment problems of 
youth. For years, we in the employment 
service, in the schools, in the various coun- 
seling services have counseled youth in 
search of employment within the limita- 
tions of the hazy, yes, even uncertain guide- 
posts which were before us. We suggested 
that youth take more training—almost any 
further training available—to alleviate the 
evils of prolonged periods of unemployment. 
It cannot be doubted that many young peo- 
ple turned to the schools, motivated not so 
much by great faith in the value of educa- 
tion or by a driving intellectual interest as 
by a sense of bewilderment, and a vague 
notion that going to school was at least 
better than just “‘hanging around." The 
Situation was not altogether a happy One, 


either for the young people or for their 
teachers. 

Today, we who are guiding youth in its 
search for employment have a new chal- 
lenge to meet. Counseling and guidance 
have become real. Real, because there are 
real jobs with real requirements to be filled 
by real workers who possess the necessary 
abilities and capacities. The tempo of 
counseling and guidance must be greatly 
accelerated. We must be alert to the ex- 
panding requirements for workers. The 
task is not an easy one. A glance at the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles of the United 
States Employment Service, containing defini- 
tions for about 18,000 different occupations 
is convincing evidence of the magnitude of 
the task. 

We are all eager to look ahead—to see 
what the future has to offer youth in terms 
of jobs and training and to see what has 
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caused the changes which have been men- 
tioned. 


Tue Derense ProGRAM 


Today, the United States is re-arming for 
defense. We are engaged in a tremendous 
program involving the building of a two- 
ocean navy, enough equipment and facilities 
for hundreds of thousands of men in the 
armed forces, and laying in stores of rubber, 
tin, manganese, and other items essential to 
a defense program. Large and rapid expan- 
sions in industries such as aircraft, ship- 
building, construction, clothing, and muni- 
tions have created unparalleled demands for 
workers of all types. By 1942 the Army ex- 
pects to have a trained, fully equipped force 
of 1,200,000 men, and the Navy hopes to 
have its two-ocean fleet in 1944. An Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, composed of some of the 
most outstanding figures in industry, is on 
full-time duty in Washington, coordinating 
the activities of the federal defense agencies 
and expediting as far as possible the essen- 
tial production processes. Before all de- 
fense production can get under way at peak 
speed, there must first be a period of prepara- 
tion while production is carried through 
the successive stages of the blue-prints, the 
tooling up, the working out of the flow 
sheets, the training of skills, and the inte- 
gration of the subcontractors. Work on war 
orders began in June and is progressing with 
great speed as the days go by. These com- 
ments on expansion in industry become 
more impressive in the light of a figure 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has re- 
leased. According to projected plans, the 
Bureau estimates that about 6,000,000 
man-years of labor will be needed to carry 
out the National Defense Program. 

A program of such magnitude will affect 
and is affecting daily adult workers and 
youth—young workers already in the labor 
market as well as those entering it. Un- 
doubtedly, the program will have its effect 
on our whole industrial organization, the 
demand and supply of workers, and the 


future trends of vocational and occupational 
training. 


Tue Lasor Market 


At the initial stage of the National De- 
fense Program there were millions of un- 
employed persons in the United States. 
There were many skilled workers in the 
total group available for work. Obviously, 
the first demands from expanding industries 
were largely met from this reservoir of 
labor. However, it was recognized early 
that the supply of workers in essential 
occupations would not be adequate to meet 
the expanding needs of the defense indus- 
tries. For example, a survey of the active 
files in April, 1940 of the 1,500 public em- 
ployment offices throughout the country in- 
dicated that there were relatively few work- 
ers registered as marine architects, aero- 
nautical draftsmen, die setters, tool makers, 
pattern makers, and skilled workers in the 
shipbuilding industry. Most of us are 
aware of the factors which played a part in 
this lack of skilled workers. We know 
that the limited scale of operation in indus- 
try during the past years restricted the num- 
ber of apprentices and further that in some 
instances youth itself had an aversion to 
work in the trades or in routine factory em- 
ployment. 


VocATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Recognizing the need for immediate ac- 
tion in preparing trained workers for na- 
tional defense and to forestall any stoppage 
in production for lack of workers, Congress 
provided for a vocational training program 
for National Defense. Under the direction 
of the United States Office of Education, the 
program was launched on July 1st. The 
program provided for two types of train- 
ing, pre-employment refresher courses and 
supplementary courses for defense jobs in 
industry. The pre-employment refresher 
courses were designed to prepare unem- 
ployed workers over 18 years of age, with 
some previous occupational experience, to 
take defense industry jobs. The supple- 
mentary courses were largely evening school 
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courses to train employed workers in ad- 
ditional skills needed on defense jobs. (See 
Occupations, Oct., 1940, pp. 3-8.) 

In addition to the continuation of the 
refresher courses and training-in-industry 
program, the present enlarged training pro- 
gram provides for three other types of 
training. 

First—short courses in engineering col- 
leges and universities to meet the immainent 
shortage of engineers in industries essential 
to national defense. Two types of short 
courses will be open to qualified students; 
the first, pre-employment courses for per- 
sons going into defense industries and gov- 
ernment services; and the second, in- 
service training courses for engineers who 
are already employed but who are in need 
of further after-hour instruction in their 
special fields. 

Second—In order to assist in equalizing 
the opportunities for youth, especially 
youth in rural areas, training will be pro- 
vided for out-of-school rural and non-rural 
youth in mechanical occupations common 
to the farm but also basic to defense in- 
dustry needs. 

Third—Provision for vocational and re- 
lated instruction for young people em- 
ployed on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration. This part of the 
program will enable unemployed young 
people working part-time on National 
Youth Administration Projects to continue 
their training for regular employment. 


Yourtn’s Roz 


Although adults are participating in this 
program designed to train workers for de- 
fense industries, youth plays a dominant 
role. For example, of those referred for 
training by public employment offices, 
about one-third were young persons under 


21 years of age. The group under 25 years 


of age constituted about 60 per cent of the 
total referred. 

Although complete placement data con- 
cerning trainees are not yet available, such 
returns as there are indicate that large num- 
bers of trainees who have completed train- 





ing, are being placed in jobs utilizing the 
training received. 

The United States Employment Service in 
addition to assisting in the selection of 
trainees has aided the Office of Education 
in the planning of this tremendous program 
by furnishing the following types of infor- 


mation: 


Labor market data—covering informa- 
tion concerning the supply of and de- 
mand for workers by localities and in- 
dustries. 

Job information—or oa require- 
ments in terms of specific occupations 
and the kinds of qualifications workers 
must have to fill the jobs. 

Number of out-of-school youth registered— 
and information concerning their ex- 
perience, previous training, interests, 
and evaluations of their qualifications 
and potentialities for different kinds of 
work. 

Local offices of the State Employment 
Services are furnishing to local training pro- 
gram officials information of the same char- 
acter and scope for their respective local 
areas. 


ImporTANT Facrors 


We in the United States Employment 
Service recognize that the quality of individ- 
ual living, as well as the successful opera- 
tion of our national economy in normal 
periods and particularly in our defense 
efforts, depends in large measure on a proper 
occupational distribution of the people. 
For those who earn their livelihood by 
their hands or their heads the job is a 
prime consideration. It is one’s work 
that gives life its tone and color. It is 
enormously important, both from the indi- 
vidual and the social point of view, that the 
right persons with the proper training be 
appropriately distributed among the va- 
rious occupations. In this lies one of the 
major social obligations of all engaged in 
the fields of employment or training. 

During this period of great expansion in 
our occupational training facilities, it is 
especially important to keep uppermost in 
our thinking that any well-planned program 
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looking toward a more adequate adjust- 
ment of the population to occupational 
opportunity, must be based on careful and 
detailed analyses of occupational trends and 
of the changing demands that the various 
occupations are making upon the skill, the 
intelligence, and the social qualities of the 
worker. 

One thing is certain; we have confronting 
us a rapidly shifting occupational pattern. 
Perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
our occupational picture is its capacity or 
shall I say caprice for change. Many of us 
have seen within the span of a few years 
century-old occupations and trades reduced 
to minor importance or disappear alto- 
gether and new ones take their places. 
Both the range and quality of occupational 
opportunity are subject to sudden shifts for 
various reasons, such as advances in tech- 
nology, changes in consumption habits of 
people, and expansion of purchasing power. 


Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES 


The occupational world is a complex one. 
I mentioned before that the United States 
Employment Service published this year 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles which 
gives definitions for nearly 18,000 occupa- 
tions and includes also thousands of alter- 
nate titles or the different names by 
which the defined occupations are known, 
in addition to the generally accepted title. 

This Dictionary, the product of years of 
careful research in the field of occupations, 
was published after a careful analysis of 
thousands of separate job descriptions se- 
cured through actual observation of jobs. 
It is our hope that this Dictionary with such 
periodic revisions as are necessary will serve 
a useful purpose in promoting a common 
occupational language. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


It is reassuring during the course of this 
great National Defense Program to note 
that today we have the resources of a tre- 
mendous amount of occupational informa- 
tion which was lacking in the past. The 
United States Employment Service has ex- 


panded its program for providing informa- 
tion regarding defense occupations and 
labor market conditions. Current informa- 
tion is being obtained through the facilities 
of the nation-wide net-work of public em- 
ployment offices on the occupations in 
which the demand for workers will fall, 
the probable duration of the jobs, the 
special personnel requirements, and esti- 
mates of whether shortages exist or are an- 
ticipated. Surely the intelligent use of 
these data should do much to guide us in 
effective planning for training and place- 
ment and in avoiding the types of occupa- 
tional maladjustments and dislocations 
which occurred in the past. Experience to 
date in serving the labor needs of the de- 
fense program has shown that an appre- 
ciable proportion of our available labor 
supply is untrained or is equipped to meet 
opportunities that no longer exist. We 
know, too, that some of our available work- 
ers are unprepared to respond to such em- 
ployment opportunities as are offered. 

Of interest to me has been the changing 
scope of training and the wider horizons it 
has opened to counselors and guidance per- 
sonnel. Whereas we have been accustomed 
to thinking of training in terms of a com- 
paratively few apprenticeship courses, some 
clerical pursuits, a little machine shop 
work, and the like, today training is being 
given for jobs in aircraft and shipbuilding, 
manufacturing, maintenance, and repair, of 
machine tools, forging, boiler and heavy 
steel plate manufacturing, foundries, chemi- 
cals, ammunitions, and many other types of 
enterprises more or less foreign in terms of 
previous counseling vocabularies. 


Inpivipuat Neeps Must Be ConsiDERED 


In our surveys of the present situation, it 
is wise to remember that we still have a 
large number of our young people coming 
out of schools and colleges each year with 
no clear ideas of the kind of job they wish 
to seek nor are many of them properly pre- 
pared for work. The job prospects are of 
course much better than they were in the 
past few years. However, realistic occupa- 
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WHAT THE DEFENSE PROGRAM OFFERS YOUTH 2.47 


tional preparation and eventual job place- 
ment are essential keys to employment se- 
curity. Since the training program, which 
has been described briefly, is primarily or- 
ganized to promote national defense and is 
largely based upon the present and future 
needs of employers for certain types of work- 
ers, many of the considerations involving 
particular benefits to the individual have 
necessarily received and probably will con- 
tinue to receive secondary treatment. This 
factor should not deter us from going ahead 
with the steps which we recognize as essen- 
tial in good selection. First, every effort 
should be made to assure that determina- 
tions of how to select candidates for train- 
ing be based upon reliable job information, 
which should include careful job analyses of 


the occupations into which trainees are 
likely to enter. Equally important is the 
consideration of the human factors in the 
situation—does the prospective trainee pos- 
sess the necessary potential or actual work 
skills, health, physique, personality, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes for the job? 

It is not possible in a brief article to touch 
upon all the challenges which confront 
those interested in the employment and 
training prospects of youth as, for example, 
the implications of the Selective Training 
and Service Act. I have tried only to point 
out some of the highlights of the situation. 
I do feel, however, that the employment 
and training prospects for youth in the 
National Defense Program are definitely 
good—yes, very good indeed. 


Prior to joining the staff of the Social Security Board, Mr. Carpenter was 


\ 


Indiana State Employment Service. 


field supervisor of the National Reemployment Service and Director of the 
He also has been personnel and em- 
ployment manager for a number of industrial firms. 








Our Expanding Labor Market 


FRANCES PERKINS 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 


@ In her address at the Metropolitan Conference, Secretary Perkins pointed out that 
nearly six million men and women will find employment within the next year in 
non-agricultural jobs—the greatest employment gain this country has ever had 
during a similar period. Preliminary figures from the U. S. Department of Labor 
show that defense orders will bring a direct increase of some four million workers in 
defense industries, with an estimated two million more employed in industries in- 
directly affected by the defense program. Excerpts from Miss Perkins’ address follow. 





HE PAY-ROLLS Of defense workers will 

bring about increased employment in 
automobile and furniture factories, in tex- 
tile mills and clothing factories, in whole- 
sale and retail stores and in many other 
consumer and service lines. 

The completion of work provided for in 
the present defense appropriation acts will 
require about 4,540,000 man-years of labor 
over the next few years. This estimate by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 4,540,000 
man-years covers the work provided for in 
the regular War and Navy Department ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1941 and in 
the First and Second Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Acts of this year. 

Month by month, employment on de- 
fense contracts is rising. For example, 
during June, July, and August, the Navy 
let contracts or undertook force-account 
work for vessels to cost $1,076,000,000. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that by the end of this year 30,000 people 
will be at work on vessels contracted for 
in June, July, and August. This number 
will rise to 100,000 by the late summer of 
1941 and will reach a peak of 150,000 in 
the spring of 1942. This estimate does not 
yet include employment on contracts let in 
September or to be let in later months. 

Expenditures for building construction 
can normally be made more rapidly than 
those for naval construction. Thus, con- 


tracts were let for $118,000,000 of building 
construction in these same three months. 
At present nearly 35,000 men are at work 
on these projects and some 40,000 or more 
should be at work by the turn of the year. 
These particular projects will nearly all be 
completed by the middle of next summer. 
Meantime, month by month, new con- 
tracts are being awarded and the total 
number of building tradesmen employed 
on defense contracts will increase. 

Of the 4,540,000 man-years of defense 
industry labor, about one-half will be 
needed on construction jobs, in shipyards, 
or in factories engaged in making finished 
products, such as airplanes and engines, 
tanks and shells. Some 2,320,000 man- 
years of labor will be needed primarily to 
supply the contractors with materials. 
This labor will extend back into the mines 
and forests, into factories making semi- 
finished products, to the railroads and 
other carriers engaged in moving these 
goods, and to white-collar work in ad- 
ministrative offices. 

We are now entering the first phases of 
a great production program for which this 
Administration and the Congress have 
made provision. Contracts for food, sup- 
plies, and equipment will be widely dis- 
tributed and many relatively small indus- 
trial units will participate in the making 
of needed materials. New workers will be 
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OUR EXPANDING LABOR MARKET 


brought together with older and more ex- 
perienced mechanics who are not wholly 
familiar with recent changes in industrial 
processes and methods. New management 
will develop new production units. 

Labor wastage through work injuries is 
important to small plants. Especially if 
we can prevail upon ald manufacturing en- 
terprises to adopt and apply preventive 
methods successfully used by certain lead- 
ing industrialists, we will be able to reduce 
materially, or even eliminate the multi- 
tude of disabling lost-time injuries which 
fasten a dragline on production. 

To this end we have developed a plan 
whereby any industrial unit, no matter 
how small, that is engaged upon govern- 
ment contracts, can without cost have the 
advice, counsel, and technical services of 
leading American experts in the field of 
accident prevention. The Department of 
Labor has appointed a group of such out- 
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standing experts as special agents. They 
stand ready to go into shops and factories 
at request, appraising existing health and 
safety exposures, and giving to manage- 
ment detailed advice on how to correct 
or control these exposures. 

The plan brings into play along our en- 
tire defense production line specialized 
engineering facilities which may be ex- 
pected to wipe out that persistent enemy 
to the smooth flow of production, namely, 
disabling injuries to trained workers. 
Every one will gain by this—the govern- 
ment defense program, management, and 
labor will share equally in the benefits. 
Management will profit through uninter- 
rupted and less costly production. Labor 
will profit by uninterrupted wages and 
safety to life and limb. The government 
will profit by assurance of on time delivery 
of needed defense materials. 


, The first woman appointed to a Cabinet post, Miss Perkins had a long 


‘ Secretary of Labor. 





Commission and as chairman of the New York State Industrial Board. 


and distinguished record in public service in New York State before becoming 
She directed investigations for the New York State  ||B 


Factory Commission, served as a member of the New York State Industrial | 
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Training Programs for Refugees’ 


NELL MANN 


Director of Employment Department, National Refugee Service, Inc. 


= The occupational adjustment of 

refugees is challenging the best efforts 

of many agencies throughout the coun- 

try. In this fascinating account we 

learn that the dual program re-trains 

emigrés and also helps them to adjust 
to American ways of life. 





OCATIONAL TRAINING contributes to 

the individual and the community 
something more than a marketable skill. 
For the total problem of refugee adjust- 
ment, however, these values have a special 
significance. In the process of training for 
a new occupation, the emigré learns new 
values for the life which he is given the 
opportunity to remake so that he can fruit- 
fully contribute to the community of 
which he is becoming a part. 

As the alien is being trained for work he 
is being trained in American speech and 
thinking, as well as in American tech- 
niques and business practice. He is learn- 
ing how to work with Americans as well 
as with American machines. The value of 
this training therefore goes beyond its 
specific purpose and constitutes a potent 
force in Americanization. 

The emigré must re-train for a new 
occupation while he is making other basic 
adjustments to a totally new environment 
and a sharp change in his economic situa- 
tion. The men and women for whom 
training is most urgent are usually well 
over 35 years of age—not the period of 
greatest receptivity to reeducation. Age 
and economic insecurity combine to create 
a sense of pressure and the need for speed. 

The specialized type of vocational train- 

1 From a paper read at the Metropolitan Con- 


ference of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
November 14-16, 1940. 


ing designed to meet the problem of these 
individuals has been undertaken by a 
variety of social agencies, professional and 
lay groups, cooperating in many different 
forms of non-sectarian community organi- 
zation. Groups of all faiths have cooper- 
ated in rehabilitating the victims of all 
faiths. 

Closely related to Americanization is the 
problem of emigré distribution. It is ob- 
viously desirable to resettle as many emi- 
grés as possible away from the crowded 
metropolitan ports of entry to the less 
populous areas of the country where com- 
petition for employment is less sharp, and 
where their contribution to American life 
can be best effected. As will be apparent 
in the following description, this redistri- 
bution of emigrés is one of the major ob- 
jectives of all re-training programs. 

The training aspect of refugee adjust- 
ment has been a relatively late phase of 
the general efforts in their behalf. The 
programs are, with some exceptions, in the 
experimental stage and must be considered 
and evaluated only as approaches to the 
problem. These projects may be divided 
into (1) those which provide reorientation 
for the individual in his own profession, 
(2) those which re-train the displaced in- 
dividual in a field unrelated to his former 
occupation, and (3) those which concern 
themselves with individuals without any 
previous work history—that is, with 
youth. 


R&-TRAINING YOUTH 


The Federal Government was one of the 
earliest agencies to attack the third of these 
problems. Through the National Youth 
Administration it recognized in 1938 that 
the young refugee of today is the adult 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR REFUGEES 


American of tomorrow. The invitation 
from the government to utilize the NYA 
resources for refugees could not, however, 
be made without restriction. The facili- 
ties of some of its resident centers could 
only be made available provided that pay- 
ments to the youth be made from private 
funds, and that the State Youth Adminis- 
tration, in every case, reconfirm the invita- 
tion of the national authorities. The Na- 
tional Refugee Service and its cooperating 
committees in different states undertook to 
finance and implement this plan. The 
first groups of refugees were assigned ex- 
primentally to the NYA in Georgia, 
during December, 1938, and January, 1939. 
On the basis of the Georgia experience an 
improved procedure was worked out and 
the program was extended to other states 
in rapid succession. At the present time 
(November, 1940) about 200 refugees have 
been placed in 24 states. 

In general, an attempt is made to teach 
those trades in which there is the greatest 
local shortage of skilled workers, and to 
discourage training in those occupations 
which are over-crowded. The type of 
training ranges from short five-month 
orientation projects to intensive two-year 
training courses in a specific skill. The 
courses may be grouped as follows: 


For Boys—Automotive mechanics, metal 
trades, building construction and 
maintenance trades, food trades and 
cafeteria management, and agricul- 
ture. 

For Girls—Commercial studies, restau- 
rant management, beauty culture, 
home economics, and textile and 
needle trades. 


Refugees at the NYA centers have the 
same obligations and privileges as their 
American associates. They share living 


quarters and classrooms, recreation, and 
work time. In this way they develop not 
only a new skill but also language facility 
and an awareness of American values 
proper to their age. 

This experience provides the best pos- 
sible preparation for permanent resettle- 
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ment in the area of the NYA center which 
they are attending. They have learned a 
trade in which there is a probable place 
for them at the completion of their course, 
and have in the process become part of the 
community. This is frequently the first 
step toward the eventual resettlement of a 
whole family group. To date about half 
have completed training, many of whom 
have secured employment in the field of re- 
training or in related occupations. As a 
group they seem to be making an excellent 
adjustment. 


PuysIcIANs AND LAWYERS 


Far more complex is the rehabilitation of 
the older professional worker. The emigré 
lawyer presents a peculiarly difficult 
problem. With the exception of certain 
specialized fields, legal knowledge is ob- 
viously limited by its specific national ap- 
plicability. 

In order to meet this situation at least 
for scholar lawyers of outstanding rank, a 
program to facilitate re-training in Ameri- 
can law was originated by C. J. Friederich 
of Harvard University. The cooperation 
of deans and representative professors from 
law schools in different states was enlisted. 
Each school agreed to provide tuition for 
one or two lawyers. These men were to 
be re-trained through a special arrange- 
ment of courses in a two-year period. 
Moreover, the schools agreed to cooperate 
in the placement locally of trainees after 
completion of the course. The Committee 
for the Reeducation of Refugee Scholar 
Lawyers headed by the Hon. John W. 
Davis, in cooperation with groups of 
lawyers outside of New York City, raised 
funds for maintenance. Applications were 
considered from refugees of many different 
nationalities. In addition to Germans and 
Austrians, Czech, Italian, Polish, Yugo- 
Slavian, Roumanian, Lithuanian, and Hun- 
garian lawyers submitted their credentials. 

Medicine, unlike law, has few national 
boundaries, except those erected by the 
regulations governing licensure. How- 
ever, preparation for the American exami- 
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nation system, and redirection in the field 
of practice are necessary for foreign phy- 
sicians. In order to deal with these prob- 
lems the National Committee for Resettle- 
ment of Foreign Physicians in coopera- 
tion with National Refugee Service, em- 
phasizes training as part of its total pro- 
gram for the emigré doctor. This nation- 
wide organization of American physicians 
has as its threefold purpose (1) evaluation 
of emigré eligibility for licensure (2) 
coaching for examinations and re-training 
for practice in America (3) resettlement in 
those parts of the United States where 
medical service is most needed. 

Since more general practitioners are 
needed in rural communities, certain 
groups of emigré specialists have been re- 
trained to this end. For this type of prac- 
tice a knowledge of obstetrics and- minor 
surgery is essential. Accordingly inten- 
sive courses are provided and ex-terneships 
have been arranged at many hospitals in 
New York City to furnish opportunities 
for observation of American methods. 
This redirection is particularly useful in 
the case of specialists for whose particular 
field there is no great demand. 

The absorption of emigré physicians into 
the American community is taking place 
rapidly. Physicians have been settled in 
rural sections of Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Ohio. Follow-up reports 
indicate that they have made a good adap- 
tation to the American scene. It is inter- 
esting to note at this time that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is considering 
emigré physicians as possible substitutes 
during the period of defense training for 
Americans who have taken army com- 
missions. 


REORIENTATION OF TEACHERS 


The project launched by the Friends of 
Refugee Teachers in Boston is an interest- 
ing contribution to the problem of secur- 
ing reorientation for emigré teachers. 
Directors of private elementary and secon- 
dary schools in the East, in cooperation 
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with a volunteer group in Boston, have 
formed a committee to secure apprentice- 
ships for displaced foreign teachers. This 
committee, a major resource for ranking 
professionals, has evaluated the credentials 
and personal qualifications of many Euro- 
pean instructors. Through the coopera- 
tion of the head masters and head mis- 
tresses of some of the best known schools 
in the country from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, the period of reorientation which 
is necessary before even the best qualified 
teacher can expect to deal with a new 
group of young people, has been provided. 
Many adjustments are necessary because 
the psychology of pedagogy is radically 
different in America. 

Of the 69 apprentices placed since the 
beginning of the project, 23 have been ac- 
cepted for regular salaried positions in the 
school in which they were trained, or in 
other schools which offered them appoint- 
ments after the completion of their appren- 
ticeship. Eleven have found positions for 
themselves. They have been placed pre- 
dominantly as teachers of modern lan- 
guages, Latin, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. 


Tue Frienps’ Service SEMINAR 


Any description of programs for emigré 
teachers must include the seminar con- 
ducted last summer at Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. Following a plan of Herta 
Kraus, associate professor at Bryn Mawr, 
the seminar was organized by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee for the pur- 
pose of giving a concentrated program of 
preparation to European teachers seeking 
placement in American institutions. A 
volunteer staff of American instructors and 
tutors was assembled for this purpose. 
Maintenance was undertaken by a work 
unit of college and high school students, 
including both Americans and Europeans. 
A series of seminars was devoted to clari- 
fication of the American educational sys- 
tem, administrative problems in schools 
and colleges, and, in general, the nature of 
the American community. Intensive work | 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR REFUGEES 


in English and public speaking was car- 
tied on at the same time. The Coopera- 
tive College Workshop now being organ- 
ized by the Friends’ Service Committee in 
Philadelphia is an outgrowth of last sum- 
mer’s experience. 

With the exception of the NYA pro- 
gram, the projects described thus far pro- 
vide reorientation or additional training 
which enable the individual to continue in 
his former profession. 


TRAINING FOR New OccupaTIONS 


A contrasting type of program attempts 
to deal with the problem presented by in- 
dividuals who must be re-trained in new 
occupational fields. These programs have 
been undertaken during the past year both 
by National Refugee Service and the Amer- 
ican Committee for Christian German Ref- 
ugees. 

Re-training of this type is necessitated 
by the basic employment problem of the 
average emigré—that is, the problem of 
the displaced entrepreneur, professional, or 
commercial worker. The refugee was usu- 
ally a white-collar worker. He had a busi- 
ness of his own; he worked as a salesman 
or a bank clerk. The emigré woman, if 
not a professional or an office worker, had 
no previous work history. She was a 
housewife. This characterization applies 
only to the majority of the group that is 
forced to bring its problems to a social 
agency. There are, of course, craftsmen 
and skilled male and female workers in 
various occupational categories who find 
employment for themselves and who re- 
quire only preliminary tolerance on the 
part of the employer while they are learn- 
ing differences in American techniques. 

It is obvious that the particular handi- 
caps of the alien—language difficulty, ig- 
nofance of the American market, Ameri- 
can production methods, and sales tech- 
niques—affect this group most critically. 
Many of the problems involved in re- 
training them are identical with those pre- 
sented by displaced, native white-collar 
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workers. However, the problem is much 
more complicated for the emigré. 

He begins the period of re-training in a 
state of drastic psychological readjust- 
ment due to the fact that emigration has 
been forced upon him under the most dis- 
rupting circumstances. He has prepared 
himself for political and social change 
which he welcomes, but he has no real 
recognition of the radical economic ad- 
justment which will be required of him. 
He has already spent a large part of his 
life in establishing himself economically, 
and it is difficult for him to accept the fact 
that this training and experience are not 
marketable in this country. Furthermore, 
the occupations in which employment sub- 
sequent to training is most probable, are 
on a level which is traditionally inferior 
for his social group. 

Although many refugees come to believe 
that re-training will solve all their prob- 
lems, in practice the sense of pressure due 
to age and immediate financial necessity 
creates reluctance to enter upon the long 
training period which is often necessary. 
This sense of pressure tempts them during 
training to abandon the course at the first 
definite job offer of any type. It is neces- 
sary for any emigré re-training program to 
take these factors into account. 

Since redistribution of refugees over the 
country is a major objective of social agen- 
cies dealing with the problem, selection of 
the fields for re-training is usually made on 
the basis of occupational opportunities in 
different communities as reported by the 
emigré resettlement committees which co- 
operate with National Refugee Service 
and the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees. Accordingly, training 
has been given chiefly in the skilled trades 
and the service groups. However, fur- 
ther opportunities for training are given to 
individuals with special aptitudes. In- 
struction is granted with the understand- 
ing that the emigré will accept job oppor- 
tunities outside New York City, which 
may be offered to him. For the older 
emigré a trade is selected, whenever pos- 
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sible, which may serve as preparation for 
a project for self-support. Cooperating 
committees outside New York match 
loans provided by the central organizations 
for this purpose. 


Existine Facruities Usep 


Although some courses conducted espe- 
cially for emigré groups have been included 
in the program, in most instances it has 
been found preferable to refer individuals 
to existing public and private facilities for 
instruction. Association with American 
students and fellow-trainees accelerates in 
most instances the general readjustment. 
This fact has been demonstrated particu- 
larly in connection with agricultural train- 
ing. 

Specifically, trainees have been directed 
to courses in machine-shop practice; weld- 
ing, auto mechanics, building mainte- 
nance, power machine operation, corsetier- 
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ing, millinery, upholstery, baking, and 
domestic service. Physicians who are not 
well qualified for practice in this country, 
women as well as men, and displaced den- 
tists have been retrained as laboratory or 
x-ray technicians, medical illustrators, 
physio-therapists, dietitians, and dental 
mechanics. Similarly, lawyers for whom 
legal re-training is not feasible have been 
referred to courses in accountancy and 
bookkeeping. 

During the coming year it is hoped that 
an expanded program, through cooperating 
communities over the country, will effect 
a better adjustment for an increased number 
of refugees. In the final analysis, economic 
adjustment offers the most direct and best 
opportunity for assimilation into American 
life. Provision for re-training must there- 
fore be a major responsibility of all social 
agencies working with newcomers to this 
country. 


e For the last four years Mrs. Nell Mann has been Employment Director of * 
the Greater New York Coordinating Committee for German Refugees and 


| the National Refugee Service, Inc. 


With this background of experience  |\% 


she is thoroughly familiar with the problems inherent in re-training refugees 
and helping them to adjust to a new environment. 
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Labor Unions as Sources of Occupational 
Information’ 


MARK STARR 


Educational Director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


x Unions know where there are jobs 
and they have first-hand information 
concerning the supply and demand 
for labor, declares this union author, 
who suggests the conditions for co- 
operation among unions, vocational 
schools, and placement agencies. 


= INTELLIGENT union leader and the 
vocational counselor must get to- 
gether for vocational guidance, training, 
and placement based on the real needs and 
prospects of industry and not on the opti- 
mistic hopes of employers who desire to 
overcome justifiable restrictions set down 
by the union and to swamp the industry 
with cheap juvenile labor. 

The trade unions are in an excellent 
position to report the facts concerning job 
openings. They have no motivation to 
create a belief in non-existent jobs. In 
many cases, their own lists of unemployed 
members emphatically deny the roseate 
prospects pictured by the vocational 
schools. Take for example the idea widely 
touted in the newspapers of a shortage of 
skilled labor. What are the facts? Was 
the American Federation of Labor slow to 
cooperate? The Building Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL, offered in July, 1940, to supply 
350,000 skilled workers within ten hours 
and said that 35 per cent of its membership 
was then unemployed. The Machinists 
had 20,000 unemployed machinists. The 
Electrical Workers had lists of more than 
12,000 skilled journeymen available. And 
so it went down the list. The CIO made 
similar denials of a shortage of labor. 





Excerpts from a paper read at the Metropolitan 
Conference of the Welfare Council of New York City, 


November 14-16, 1940. 


In pledging full cooperation to the U. S. 
Employment Service, William Green edi- 
torially declared in the American Federa- 
tionist in July, 1940: 


As yet there is no shortage of skilled 
workers. There are workers who may 
need re-training or adjustment to tech- 
nical changes. To facilitate mobiliza- 
tion every unemployed union worker 
should register immediately on loss of 
job. The past ten years of depression 
have been very wasteful of work skill. 
Loss of opportunity to work at one’s 
calling, together with the rapid technical 
changes that have taken place, make 
re-training programs necessary to re- 
habilitate unemployed workers as well 
as the victims of industrial accidents. 

Unions and placement services can 
round up those with training, but em- 
ployed at whatever work was available. 
Detection of shortages and relation of 
workers to be trained are the function 
of the Employment Service. Not only 
must we have tool makers and machine 
makers, but also greatly increased num- 
bers of skilled workers for maintenance 
service on the defense front. War turns 
on tools and machines. 

Training of workers should be under 
normal educational agencies. No emer- 
gency would justify us in forgetting that 
we owe every apprentice, helper, and 
learner training for citizenship as well 
as for work. We need skill, intelli- 
gence, and devotion to the ideals that 
constitute our democracy. 

Incidentally, it was the AF of L which 
asked Congress to set up the federal voca- 
tional board as far back as 1917 and 
pushed the setting up of vocational ad- 
visory committees with equal representa- 
tion of workers and employers, which now 
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function in 1,343 communities. Then, too, 
individual unions are at pains to train ap- 
prentices; for example, the Printing Press- 
men maintain the largest technical print- 
ing trade school in the world. 

Here then is Labor's attitude of coopera- 
tion for present and future labor supply 
based upon the facts and needs of industry, 
with some training for life as well as live- 
lihood, aiming to produce men and not 
merely mechanics. In this matter it has 
the support of the Reeves Report, Voca- 
tional Education, Bulletin No. 8, published 
by the Advisory Committee on Education, 
1938: 

There is general complaint by labor 
officials about the aloofness of voca- 
tional education authorities from labor 
contacts. Teachers and officials in voca- 
tional education do not appear to know 
the objectives of organized labor. The 
dissatisfaction with this general atti- 
tude is not minimized by the occasional 
visits of industrial educators to labor 
conventions and the preparation of 
canned resolutions containing blanket 
endorsements of the system. 

If the vocational system is in any sense 
to serve as a training ground for young 
candidates for industrial employment, it 
can hardly be said to be doing its job, 
by any educational test whatsoever, if 
it fails to prepare them for industrial 
life with a good working knowledge of 
economics, all aspects of the employ- 
ment situation, modern labor relation- 
ships, collective bargaining, and other 
sociological factors which affect their 
welfare. Such commonplaces as know]l- 
edge of the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation law of their state, 
the limitations as to hours, the legisla- 
tion relating to wages, and the safe- 

uards to hazardous industries, should 
~~" need enumeration as valuable 
elements in the education of the indus- 
trial worker. Yet there is little evi- 
dence that these subjects get time or 
consideration in vocational school 
courses. 


The attitude of organized Labor in the 
biggest single industry in New York City 


was expressed by David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, at the laying of the foun- 
dation stone for the Central High School 
of Needle Trades: 


New York today is the fashion center 
and the greatest producer of women's 
clothes in the world. Our industries 
are among the best organized, soundly 
regulated, and orderly in the country. 
And the organized workers in our in- 
dustry have contributed an important 
share toward collective stability, equit- 
able employer-worker relations, and 
other rational rules and mutual regula- 
tions which are governing it today. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has taken a sincere and 
consistent interest in the program and 
pursuits of the Needlecraft Educational 
Commission. We have done it, first of 
all, because we believe that in order to 
retain its high competitive place in the 
markets of the world, the garment in- 
dustry of New York mel the best 
trained, the most capable and efficient 
mechanics, from the man or woman 
who designs the garment to the final op- 
eration before it is placed on the retail- 
er’s shelf. 

The training of men and women in a 
systematic and thorough manner, we 
further believe, is the concern of indus- 
try itself and of the community in 
which this industry is operating. Just 
as employer-employee relations in an in- 
dustry are the concern of all responsible 
elements of that industry, so must the 
training of new productive forces be of 
prime interest to all factors associated 
with its progress and development. 
Trained in the spirit of organization, 
and given an understanding of their 
position in our industry, as mechanics 
and as _ of its creative forces, these 
well-informed and intelligent young 
men and women, upon leaving this 
school should have no difficulty in finding 
their home in the organization, to which, 
as workers in this industry, they properly 
belong. 

We realize the fact that more and more 
young people who in former years would 
look to the professions are now turning 
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to industry. This constant flow of 
young blood into our industry needs 
regulation and vocational training, or 
else unlimited and irresponsible ap- 
prenticeship may affect the hard-earned 
standards of our industry and its welfare 
and future. 


Tae UNIoNs AND THE Lasor SupPLy 

If the unions have no longer to use their 
energies for self preservation in a knock- 
down-and-drag-out struggle with the Tom 
Girdlers of industry, they will certainly be 
interested in production problems and also 
in securing an adequate supply of properly 
trained labor. There is already coopera- 
tion between the New York Dress Joint 
Board and a special dress division of the 
State Employment Service. Probably the 
state office rather than the individual 
school should handle placements in con- 
junction with the union offices. Employ- 
ers and trade unions should make adequate 
provision for the training of new workers, 
and every union should have a special 
trade school committee which would con- 
tinually report to the trade school what 
the prospects are in particular lines of 
work. Some steps have already been made 
in this direction. Further, such a com- 
mittee could assist the school to present a 
general picture of the organization of the 
industry itself. Most of the local unions 
in New York City register their unem- 
ployed members either to give them a 
share of work or grant relief and thus could 
give first-hand details. The great majority 
of the workers in the women’s garment in- 
dustry have had no vocational trade school 


education. They hear about jobs through 
friends and relatives. The locals doing the 
less skilled work have the largest percen- 
tage of young workers, which suggests 
that workers “‘break into’’ the industry 
without any great hindrance. For ex- 
ample, the records of Local 91 (house- 
dresses, children’s clothes, pajamas, etc.) 
show that in 1937-1938 out of 5,000 mem- 
bers 321/2 per cent were under 21, and 42 
per cent between 21 and 30 years of age. 

Such figures and statements will show 
that the trade unions can give valuable 
cooperation if the occupational experts 
will be realistic about the need of a larger 
and more social approach to occupational 
guidance and placement in view of mass 
unemployment; and get the facts about 
the unions’ campaign for dismissal wages, 
re-training of displaced workers, reduction 
of work-week, and wage increase commen- 
surate to modern productivity. 

Translated into every-day English the 
topic under discussion asks: Can unions 
tell us where there are jobs? The reply is, 
“*Yes,"’ and also where jobs are being de- 
stroyed. The unions have first-hand in- 
formation concerning the supply and de- 
mand for labor-power. They will co- 
operate with accredited vocational schools, 
placement agencies, and organized em- 
ployers to ensure an adequate and skilled 
supply of labor-power provided that they 
observe trade union recognition, collective 
bargaining, and American standards of 
life. And if placement be studied in rela- 
tion to such advances as the 30-hour week 
and planned production and distribution. 


J) Educational Director of ILGWU since 1934, Mr. Starr is also vice- YQ 


president of American Federation of Teachers. 


| 
1 “Training for Union Service,’ which describes Civil Service qualifications 
as applied to paid officers of the ILGWU. 


His latest publication is I 








The International Association of Public 
Employment Services’ 


MAJOR LEONARD J. MALONEY 


Director, Connecticut State Employment Service, Past President, I.A.P.E.S. 


e@ Here is the story of the Interna- 

tional Association of Public Employ- 

ment Services. This account by a 

past president tells of the history of the 

IAPES, its membership, recent ac- 

tivities, and the annual convention 
at Kansas City. 





F THE FREE public labor exchanges of the 
United States and Canada are today 
more firmly established in the lives of the 
communities in which they operate, it is 
due in great measure to the efforts of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services. Rounding out the 
29th year of its existence, the IAPES was 
re-born three years ago in Ottawa, Canada, 
when membership was brought within the 
reach of the rank and file and increased 
from a few hundred in 1938 to well over 
7,000 in the current year. 

The IAPES is the only organization de- 
voted to the promotion and development 
of public employment services in the two 
countries. For almost three decades it has 
labored to establish standards high enough 
to win public support and insure profes- 
sionalization. It has explored new tech- 
niques and procedures and has, through 
the exchange of views, brought about 
many needed changes and improvements in 
the operation of labor exchanges. And in 
recent years it has had phenomenal success 
in winning recognition for recommenda- 
tions that have come out of its annual con- 
ventions. It could be seen by the powers 
that be that these recommendations were 
born in the field and came from the actual 

1 From a paper read at the Metropolitan Conference 
on Employment and Guidance, under the auspices of 


the Welfare Council of New York City, November 
14-16, 1940. 


experiences of the folks out on the firing 
line. 

At our last convention in Kansas City, 
Missouri, we had representation from 38 
states and the Territory of Hawaii. Be- 
cause of the war only two Canadian prov- 
inces were represented. That did not pre- 
vent us from electing a Canadian to the 
presidency. V.C. Phelan, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Employment Service of Canada, 
is now our leader. 

During the writer's regime as president 
of the IAPES, the State Chapter plan was 
started, with the idea that only by sustain- 
ing the interest of the members throughout 
the year in the states and provinces could 
interest in the parent body be kept alive 
and enthusiastic. Our reasoning seems to 
have been well founded for the State Chap- 
ters now operating meet frequently, have 
well-rounded and interesting programs, 
and seem to be thriving. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS A SUCCEsS 


Since the Ottawa convention in 1938 our 
national meetings have been the outstand- 
ing event each year in the field of public 
employment service endeavor. Each year 
the attendance has been greater and the 
increasing interest of the members is 
proved by the fact that most of the atten- 
dants at the convention pay their own ex- 
penses. Thirty-one made the 1,400-mile 
trip from Connecticut to Kansas City this 
year at their own expense. 

Programs at our annual conventions are 
promulgated by the members themselves. 
We send out a questionnaire to discover 
their wishes as to panel discussions, speak- 
ers, displays, demonstrations, etc. This 
has worked with great success. Another 
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feature of these meetings is that the mem- 
bers may submit questions which are 
answered either during the panel discus- 
sions or in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings. As speakers last year we had 
William Patterson, of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training; Russell 
Bauder, of the University of Missouri; 
Mary V. Robinson, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Dept. of Labor; Oscar Weigert, 
whom we all know; Monsignor O'Grady, 
also well known to all engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the various phases of social 
security; Jarret L. Bergen, Dr. Morris S. 
Viteles, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
and others. 

Kansas City radio stations were very 
much interested in our deliberations and 
the committee was hard pressed to supply 
the demand for speakers. We used Dr. 
Viteles; Dr. C. L. Shartle, of the Bureau 
of Employment Security; Paul Winner, 
Assistant Director of the Wisconsin Ser- 
vice; and Edward Herbert, Director of the 
Iowa Service, in a discussion of Vocational 
Guidance and the Public Employment 
Service; Joseph M. Tone, former Labor 
Commissioner of Connecticut and now 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, and 
Dreng Bjornaraa, of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, on the subject, ‘“The Public 
Employment Service and Its Responsi- 
bilities." Robert K. Burns, of the Science 
Research Associates, spoke on ‘‘What the 
Employer Looks for in Hiring.’’ And the 
writer, as President of the IAPES, joined 
with Ewan Clague, Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, in discussing 
“Job Prospects for Americans.”’ 


Pane Discussions, A FEATURE 


There were many panels and demonstra- 
tions, four crowded days of them. We ran 
the whole gamut of placement and unem- 
ployment compensation activities of local 
employment offices. One full day was de- 
voted to Public Relations, which was 
broken down into five sections and a noon 


luncheon. Each panel has five members 
and each member is required to prepare a 
paper on his particular phase of the sub- 
ject. These papers are all printed in the 
annual report, which becomes in fact a 
handbook for public employment offices. 
It contains pictures of offices recognized as 
outstanding in layout; sketches of meth- 
ods by which traffic is controlled in other 
well-operated offices; copies of forms that 
have proved their worth; and other mat- 
ters of interest to those of us who are striv- 
ing to improve the operation of public em- 
ployment offices. 

As an example of a typical panel I will 
outline the Kansas City panel on training. 
Thomas E. Carson, Assistant Director of 
the Michigan State Employment Service, 
was chairman. John Hader, Director of 
Training for the Bureau of Employment 
Security, presented ‘‘Supervision and Line 
of Control’’; Cletus A. Hamilton, Assis- 
tant Director of Oklahoma, read a paper 
and answered questions on ‘’Problems in 
the Administration of Training’’; Miss 
Lilian S. Alexander, Training Coordinator 
for the Pennsylvania U. C. Division, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Discovering Training Needs."’ 
B. A. Thompson, a District Office Manager 
in Wisconsin, was assigned ‘‘Content for 
Employment Service Training’’; and 
Charles Eginton, Training Supervisor for 
the Minnesota Service, spoke on ‘‘Objec- 
tive Methods for Evaluating Training."’ 
The whole program on ‘“‘Training’’ was 
set up by Elizabeth Mulholland, training 
supervisor for the Maryland Service. Miss 
Mulholland, chairman last year of our 
standing committee on training, is a vice- 
president of our association this year. 

These are only a few of the highlights 
of the work of our association. The re- 
port of the Kansas City proceedings is 
even now coming from the press. It is free 
to members; to others it will cost $2.50. 
Our membership is open to anyone directly 
or indirectly connected with placement 
activities—or directly with unemployment 
compensation field activities. 








Highlights of the Metropolitan Conference 


Under the Auspices of the Section on Employment and Vocational 
Guidance, Welfare Council of New York City 


LOUIS H. SOBEL 


Director, Federation Employment Service 


N PLANNING the sessions for this annual 

meeting, the Program Committee of 
the Eighth Metropolitan Conference on 
Employment and Guidance was faced with 
a difficult task. The spotlight of the de- 
fense program threatened to black out the 
surrounding, on-going, perennial prob- 
lems faced by employment workers and 
counselors. To avoid this, the program 
as set up was an effort to achieve a work- 
ing balance between sessions devoted to 
defense problems and possibilities, and 
meetings concerned with the more basic 
questions which usually characterize con- 
ferences of professional workers in this 
field. 

The extent to which this effort was suc- 
cessful cannot be recorded adequately in 
this brief outline of the major trends of 
the Conference. For a more detailed ac- 
count of some of the sessions, readers are 
referred to those papers reproduced more 
fully elsewhere in this issue of Occupa- 
TIONS. 

The following appeared to be the major 
trends which took form through the Con- 
ference: 


A concern with meeting the on-goin 
needs of vocational guidance an 
lacement in addition to those flow- 
ing from the emergency defense re- 
quirements 

An attempt to focus atrention on con- 
crete materials and methods in specific 
areas of vocational service, such as 
group guidance, work with minority 
groups and others 

A realistic analysis of the job opportu- 
nities and limitations of the defense 
program 

Persistence in raising the question, 
**After defense—what?"’ 


Reemphasis on the need for community 
team-work and coordination between 
public and voluntary agencies 

A recognition of the opportunity offered 
by improved business conditions, to 
induce employers to assume a greater 
measure of responsibility in helping 
to meet the human and social adjust- 
ment problems inherent in the rela- 
tionships of employer to employee 
and worker to worker 

A concern with developments in the pro- 
fessional field of guidance in other 
countries and other sections of the 
United States. 


It cannot be said that any particular 
session represented especially any ome of 
these trends. The topics would suggest 
that they might have. But the actual pres- 
entations and the discussion took into ac- 
count the interdependent qualities of all 
the problems posed and practically every 
Session gave expression in one way or an- 
other to all the trends listed above. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


The concern of the Conference with 
meeting the on-going needs of vocational 
guidance and placement was particularly 
in evidence in the sessions on Occupational 
Trends and Information as Related to 
Counseling; Youth’s Point of View on 
Counseling; and the Transfer of Skills and 
Occupational Adjustment. Though there 
was reference to the defense program in 
practically all the sessions, the partici- 
pants and audience were obviously under- 
scoring the need for maintaining, refining, 
and developing our present technique in 
these areas and the adaptation of methods 
and content to cope with the dynamic 
nature of the problems presented. 
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The spotlight was focused especially on 
the gaps in our present professional quali- 
fications, services, and resources, and the 
steps being taken to fill those gaps. It 
was indicated, for example, that, simul- 
taneously with the rise in demand for 
skills and experience, the employer is con- 
tinuing to inquire into personal qualifica- 
tions. It was pointed out that interview- 
ers and counselors will have to take into 
account these changing requirements and 
provide themselves with the tools for help- 
ing individuals to meet them. The proper 
use of occupational information, a knowl- 
edge of the transfer possibilities of skills, 
and an appreciation of youth's point of 
view will be steps in the right directions. 

Though these thoughts have been ex- 
pressed before, their re-statement at this 
time was appropriate in emphasizing the 
continuing needs of vocational guidance 
and placement. 

The effort to concentrate on concrete ma- 
terials and methods broke through at 
many points in the Conference. Particu- 
larly noteworthy in this respect were the 
two sessions devoted to Committee Re- 
ports. These were the meetings on Voca- 
tional Guidance in Group Work and the 
Employment Problems of Minority Groups 
which were arranged by the standing com- 
mittees established by the Welfare Council 
two years ago, to consider these areas. 

In the demonstration interviews ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Minority 
Groups, the proper professional approaches 
were indicated and illustrated. This was 
a far and refreshing cry from the verbal 
level on which the vocational problems of 
racial and religious groups are usually 
treated or, worse, avoided. 


EmployMENT MaNvuat FoR MINORITIES 


. Louise C. Odencrantz, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Social Work Vocational Bureau, 
discussed the manual that has been pre- 
pared to help solve the employment prob- 
lems of minority groups. The employment 
office, Miss Odencrantz pointed out, in at- 
tempting to meet its dual responsibility of 
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service to employer and applicant, finds 
itself in a dilemma when it has an appli- 
cant qualified for a job but unable to meet 
employer requirements—based on color, 
creed, or other personal characteristics. 
The question is raised as to the responsi- 
bility of the employment office in attempt- 
ing to break down such prejudices. Are 
there any techniques in interviewing, in 
selection, in securing job specifications 
from employers that an interviewer can 
follow which may help meet the situation? 

Accordingly a manual on Employment 
Problems of Minority Groups has been 
prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Employment Problems of Racial 
and Cultural Minority Groups, of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York. Its purpose is 
to make available information on tech- 
niques in counseling and placement which 
have been found practical as a means of 
helping, in some small degree, in solving 
this serious problem. The manual repre- 
sents a pooling of actual experience of in- 
terviewers who have been working first 
hand with this problem. 

The foreword states that the manual is 
designed to achieve the following objec- 
tives: 


1. Stimulate employment interviewer, 
personnel workers, and vocational 
counselors toward a more ade- 
quate realization of their potential 
role in this situation 

2. Provide a minimum of background 
material for a more ene 
understanding of the basic nature 
of the problem 

3. Indicate some of the specific tech- 
niques that might be used in the 
employment and guidance proc- 
esses 

4. Provide a list of source material and 
communal facilities available for 
further enlightenment in this 
whole field. 


Irs authors emphasize that the manual 
is professedly incomplete in many respects 
and urge comments and suggestions for 
further revision. It is designed primarily 
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as a tool for interviewers, with suggestions 
as to interviewing techniques and methods 
of approach. The manual is a first at- 
tempt to reduce to paper the experience 
and trial and error methods of interviewers 
who have been specially concerned with 
this problem. It is hoped that it will be 
the basis for wide discussion and further 
experimentation in interviewing tech- 
niques which will contribute toward bet- 
ter service, not only for minority groups, 
but for employment practice as a whole. 
(The manual may be secured by writing 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York. Price, 
fifty cents.) 


Work WITH THE Dear 


Margaret B. Helmle of the New York 
Schools for the Deaf presented the special 
employment and counseling problems 
which apply to the deaf. As Special Rep- 
resentative for the Deaf in the New York 
State Employment Service, Miss Helmle’s 
service offers training, counseling, and 
placement service for this special group. 

An important phase of the work is the 
training of supervisors in industry to use 
deaf workers. Employers are often inter- 
ested in the handicapped but they may not 
know how to deal with them. No favors 
are asked for the deaf, except that their 
work instructions be presented in simple 
written form. As a result of the closer 
tie-up with industry the job turn-over 
among deaf workers has been considerably 
reduced. 


Group GUIDANCE 


In the session on Vocational Guidance 
in Group Work, group workers and voca- 
tional counselors joined in pointing out 
the possibilities and limitations in group 
guidance. The specific group projects car- 
ried on by NYA, the YMCA, the YMHA, 
the Board of Education, and the East Side 
Job Council (all of New York City) were 
well drawn. This session brought forth a 
long-needed working definition of Group 
Guidance. It was described as ‘‘the utili- 


zation of group techniques and group work 
programs for vocational guidance, to the 
extent that these are appropriate and effec- 
tive in a process which essentially and 
eventually must reach and influence the 
individual.” 

The session on the relation between 
staff assignment and the interviewers’ 
ability to do effective placement was also 
marked for its ability to get down to 
specifics. In all these meetings the em- 
phasis was on results and methods—an 
emphasis highly appropriate in dealing 
with adjustments between workers and 
jobs. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


No conference on employment and voca- 
tional guidance today could even pretend 
to realism, if it failed to take into account 
the effect of the defense program on jobs. 
The key-note in this respect was struck by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor (see 
abstract of address, page 248). 

James Marshall, President of the Board 
of Education of New York City, and 
Frank H. Paine, Director of the Emergency 
Training Program of the NYC Board of 
Education, described the achievements and 
limitations of the emergency training pro- 
gram in that city and the current efforts to 
expand and improve the instruction for 
this purpose. 

As might have been expected from the 
failure to foresee present developments and 
the inadequate provision during the past 
decade for apprenticeships and skilled trade 
education, the whole emergency training 
program is embarrassed by lack of instruc- 
tors and equipment. 

Young people with mechanical inclina- 
tions but no experience, and anxious to go 
into the skilled trades, find themselves 
wanted it is true, but faced by the prospects 
of a long wait that is likely to prove dis- 
couraging. 

The solutions to these problems will not 
be too difficult, Mr. Marshall pointed out 
further. More important, he stated, is that 
we know what we are defending and that 
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we make sure that our democratic way of 
life which we are seeking to preserve is not 
destroyed by the defense machinery. Our 
educational process should lead the entire 
community—even the Army—toward a 
finer awareness of the true meaning of 
democracy. In that direction lies true 
defense. 

Vital in any defense program is the need 
for efficient machinery to bring together 
people and jobs. In this respect, the coun- 
try is more fortunately placed, according to 
the statements of Martin F. Carpenter, 
Chief of the Employment Service Division 
of the Social Security Board (see page 243). 

Consideration of defense was rounded 
out by a highly illuminating description 
of the selective service program in opera- 
tion, presented by Colonel W. H. Draper, 
Jr., of the General Staff of the United 
States War Department, and member of the 
President’s Advisory Committee of Selec- 
tive Service. 

The questions raised by the audience at 
this session were indicative of the concern 
which vocational counselors and personnel 
workers feel not only for the efficiency of 
the draft, but for its effects on the careers 
and morale of the youth whom it affects. 
What job training opportunities will there 
be in the armed forces? To what extent 
will the draftees be guided toward civilian 
adjustment? What provision is being 
made for their return to jobs upon the ter- 
mination of their military service? Colonel 
Draper's presentation pointed to the fact 
that while the first objective of the Selec- 
tive Service Act must be the development 
of an efficient military machine, the human 
factors implicit in the questions above, 
will be taken into account as fully as 
possible. 

In almost every session which touched 
on the job opportunities and needs of the 
defense program there was an attempt to 
look forward to the time when, as, and if, 
production for military purposes becomes 
unnecessary. Though no concrete answers 
were hazarded it was encouraging to hear 


° . . . ~*~ 
this question raised so persistently even at 





this early stage in the militarization of our 
productive processes. Serious attention to 
this problem sow and full provision for 
meeting it will go a long way toward pre- 
venting the individual and social malad- 
justments which followed our last great 
demobilization effort. 


**ArrerR DerENSE—WHAT?”’ 


Though it is impossible to forecast what 
will follow defense efforts, there are les- 
sons to be learned from our present state of 
unpreparedness (military and economic) 
and the steps being taken to remedy it. 
New and more efficient methods in voca- 
tional education are being tried and evalu- 
ated. The need for a systematic, wide- 
spread program of apprenticeship is being 
sharply accentuated. The relative roles of 
government, labor, and private industry 
are becoming more clearly drawn and the 
techniques for cooperation better devel- 
oped. Vocational guidance is also being 
challenged to refine and sharpen its tools 
and make them more adaptable to the 
swift changes which characterize our dy- 
namic economy. 

Though these are geared currently to 
the requirement of defense, they should be 
packed securely in the professional kit of 
vocational counselors and employment 
workers. They should be embodied in the 
programs and resources for vocational ad- 
justment available in local communities 
throughout the country. If this can be 
done, the question, *‘after defense—what?"’ 
will be partially answered. 


EvaALuaTION OF SERVICES 


The trend toward a critical evaluation of 
services was illustrated in a survey de- 
scribed by Richard C. Brockway, Acting 
Director, New York State Employment 
Service. This survey of the Employment 
Service in New York City was conducted 
jointly with the Social Security Board. 
Its purpose was to discover methods by 
which more effective public employment 
could be furnished in a large city. 

A research staff visited 600 employers, 
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200 union organizations, and 100 other 
agencies, including non-profit employment 
agencies. The Service's own staff was in- 
terviewed, as well as the public. 

Important among the findings of the sur- 
vey are labor market data which have been 
useful in connection with the National De- 
fense Program. The reports also have led 
to adjustments in procedure and to a 
broad new organizational plan which is 
now being formulated. 

Another New York survey was described 
by John B. Kenny, Executive Secretary, 
Committee to Study Vocational Education, 
Board of Education, New York City. The 
Board of Education has authorized a study 
of vocational education and mechanical 
and industrial arts classes in secondary 
schools. The Survey Committee consists 
of three Commissioners of Education, ‘in- 
cluding the President of the Board, and 
representatives of labor and industry. The 
purpose is to discover the present and 
future industrial needs of the area, to pro- 
vide a complete occupational picture. 

A subcommittee for taking an occupa- 
tion census was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Elmo Roper, survey expert of 
Fortune Magazine. It is hoped that a per- 
manent body may be set up to take an an- 
nual occupation census. Such a continuing 
survey will, after a few years, reveal trends 
in all occupations. Another subcom- 
mittee will study the function of shop 
classes in academic high schools. Two 
more are concerned with placement activi- 
ties and apprenticeship agreements. The 
broader aspects of vocational education 
will be investigated by the Survey Com- 
mittee itself. 

It was in the session on City, State, and 
Federal Planning for Vocational Training 
that the need for community team-work 
and coordination was heavily underscored. 
Though the orientation of these meetings 
was toward defense, the need for greater 
team-work among all the agencies, at all 
times, became clear. Properly emphasized, 
also, was the importance of determining 
objectives for vocational education and ex- 
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ploring the appropriate methods to achieve 
those objectives. This is especially true 
for a field (job training) which fails or suc- 
ceeds according to its ability to meet the 
needs and requirements of industry and 
employers. To do this the greatest pos- 
sible measure of coordination between 
school and job is required. 

In view of the fact that this Conference 
was held under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion made up largely of volunteer agencies, 
greater stress might have been laid upon 
the need for closer working relationships 
between public and voluntary organiza- 
tion as well as among the larger govern- 
mental or public agencies. This seems par- 
ticularly important at a time when the role 
of voluntary association must be more 
clearly defined in the light of the increas- 
ing assumption of responsibility by gov- 
ernment in all these areas. 


NEED FoR CoorDINATING EFrort 


In the session on Youth's Point of View, 
the attitudes of the young people toward 
the vocational service bureaus or programs 
under whose influence they came, pointed 
up the need for the maximum coordination 
of City, State, Federal, and voluntary 
agencies. There would seem to be enough 
hurdles which youth have to surmount 
rooted in the very nature of our economic 
organization, without adding to their con- 
fusion through duplicating and uncoordi- 
nated effort on the part of the very agen- 
cies and instruments designed to help 
them. 

The accent on coordination could not 
have been too heavy. 

Employment and vocational counselors 
have been well aware that the validity of 
their recommendations to individuals de- 
pends as much upon the state of the job- 
market and the attitudes of employers as 
upon the personal and skill factors of the 
individual being advised. They have been 
only too conscious of the fact that these 
employer attitudes depend to a large extent 
upon business conditions and the demand 
for labor. 
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Out of this recognition came the sugges- 
tion repeated at several sessions, that the 
present upturn in business and greater de- 
mand for workers in practically all cate- 
gories, represent an opportunity to per- 
suade employers to assume a greater mea- 
sure of responsibility in helping to meer 
the human and social adjustment difficul- 
ties of certain groups of workers. 


In the session on group guidance, che 
query was raised directly, ‘‘What can we 
do to educate the employers toward a bet- 
cer understanding of our boys and girls?" 
While we must prepare youth for their re- 
sponsibilities, the vocational adjustment 
game must be played by at least two 
parties. 


In this connection also, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins pointed to the opportunity 
afforded by the relaxation of qualifications 
which usually come when labor is in 
greater demand. Employers will be more 
amenable to the suggestion that arbitrary 
upper age limits be stretched. Prejudice 
against certain groups of workers will be 
overcome in many instances by Mother 
Necessity. If properly channelled and di- 
rected these forces can be made to bring 





benefits that will last beyond the present 
propitious period. 

For vocational counselors dealing with 
the ‘‘harder-to-place’’ individuals, this 
should be a real opportunity not only for 
more placements but for the education of 
employers toward a better understanding 
of the difficulties faced by these individuals 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ELsEWHERE 


A professional group so necessarily con- 
cerned with social adjustment as voca- 
tional and employment counselors, must 
look beyond the group for whom they 
assume immediate responsibility. They 
must lift their noses from the grindstone if 
they are to see the wider horizons toward 
which we move. With this in view, at 
least one session of the Conference sought 
a picture of vocational guidance and em- 
ployment beyond local boundaries—in 
California, England, Germany, and 
Sweden. 

As these impressions were brought into 
sharper focus it was possible for the partici- 
pants to measure more accurately the dis- 
tance they had to travel toward their pro- 
fessional goals—a distance far beyond the 
hope and scope of this brief review. 


Louis H. Sobel is Director of the Federation Employment Service, a non-fee whe 
charging agency for guidance and placement, and Chairman of the Section 


on Employment and Vocational Guidance of the Welfare Council of New : 


‘ York City. He is co-author of Group Methods in Vocational Guidance 
| and of a Manual on Employment Problems of Minority Groups, 
~ soon to be published by the Welfare Council. 





Principals Offered Follow-Up Program 


EDWARD LANDY 


Director, The Occupational Adjustment Study 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


@ To enable the schools to aid youth 
more effectively in their occupational 
adjustment is one of the objectives of 
the Occupational Follow-Up and Ad- 
justment Service Plan which has been 
sent to 7,100 principals. In 1939- 
1940 the plan was developed by a 
study tof of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
Read for yourself this interesting 
account of the plan—its development 
and operation. 





Ko: OccupaTionaL Adjustment Study 
of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals is now in its second 
year of operation. During this year (1940- 
1941) it is planned to introduce and pro- 
mote the Occupational Follow-Up and Ad- 
justment Service Plan which was developed 
by the Study Staff as a result of the experi- 
ences of last year. Sample instruments and 
a summary of the plan have been sent to 
approximately 7,100 principals who are 
members of the association. It is hoped 
that a considerable portion of these prin- 
cipals will become sufficiently interested in 
the plan to introduce it at least in part, if 
not in entirety. Since the readers of this 
Magazine may not be as familiar with the 
work of the Occupational Adjustment 
Study as the members of the Principals’ 
Association, it may be well to present a 
few statements concerning the origin and 
objectives of the Study before telling of our 
plans for this year. 


ORIGIN AND OBjECTIVEs OF THE STUDY 


The origin of the Study may be found in 
several factors: (1) The size of the growth 
of the secondary school population in the 


past several decades, (2) the nature of this 
growth, and (3) the changing economic 
and social conditions through which the 
country has been passing. The problems 
raised by these factors have been recog- 
nized and studied before. The Committee 
on Orientation of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals has focused 
attention upon them.! The inadequacy of 
the traditional high school program to 
meet the changing conditions was recog- 
nized. The point of view adopted by the 
Committee on Orientation was that stu- 
dents should not leave school until the school has 
done what it can to see that they are ready to 
take their place in life outside the school. 
Later, that view was expanded by the 
association to include the idea that the 
school also aid youth after they have left 
the school to take their place in life out- 
side the school. 

The Implementation Commission*® was 
organized, as its name indicates, to pro- 
vide the implements whereby the secon- 
dary school might carry out its functions 
as stated by the Committee on Orienta- 
tion. Analysis of a questionnaire sent to 
high school principals the country over 
showed very clearly that the task of meet- 
ing the needs of this new growth of pupils is 
one which principals everywhere recog- 


' Issues of Secondary Education. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, No. 59 (January, 1936). 

Functions of Secondary Education. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, No. 64 (January, 
1937). 

2 Consisting of: Will French, Chairman; Eli Foster; 
Oscar Granger; John W. Harbeson; F. C. Jenkins; 
George C. Jensen; DeWitt S. Morgan; William F. 
Rasche; F. T. Spaulding; H. H. Stewart; and How- 
ard Dare White. 
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PRINCIPALS OFFERED FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


nized as their outstanding problem.* The 
nature of the task and its recognition by 
educators has led the Implementation 
Commission to embark upon a comprehen- 
sive study of the general problem—that of 
aiding youth to take their place in life out- 
side the school. The area of occupational 
adjustment was chosen as a starting point. 
Asubvention was secured from the General 
Education Board to pursue the Study for 
one year from July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940. 
The following were set up as the objec- 
tives : 


The discovery of leads as to techniques 
and practices which could be intro- 
duced to make more effective the 
occupational adjustment of pupils 
whose formal education will cease at 
graduation, if not before. 

The development of a relatively simple 
but valid survey plan which will be 
of aid to schools in deciding to what 
extent their pupils, who have not 
continued further with formal, full- 
time schooling, make satisfactory 
occupational adjustments. 


It can be seen that these objectives are 
definitely and specifically concerned with 
implementation. 

It was recognized at the outset that the 
achievement of the first objective could be 
only of a tentative nature. It was possible 
to study only six school-community situa- 
tions and the sample consisted of only 
1,000 youth. But it was a carefully se- 
lected sample and was representative of 
approximately 5,oooschool-leavers in those 
six school-community situations. The 
chief value in attempting to achieve the 
first objective lies in the demonstration 
that techniques, instruments, and proce- 
dures for analyses in handling such a prob- 
lem could be evolved, actually tried out, 

* Robert B. Patrick, The Most Pressing Problems of 
rincipals. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, No. 83 (May, 1939), pp. 4-26. 

* An additional grant has been secured to continue 
the Study for the year 1940-1941 in order to introduce 
and promote the use of the Occupational Follow-Up and 


Adjustment Service Plan among the secondary schools 
of the country, as will be explained further on. 
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and demonstrated to have distinct worth. 
How successfully that demonstration was 
accomplished is indicated in the report® of 
the 1939-1940 phase of the Study which in- 
cludes, also, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions concerning school practices. But it 
is with the second objective and its accom- 
plishment that we are concerned chiefly 
here. 

It should be pointed out that the two 
objectives are related to each other, in 
that the accomplishment of the second 
depended upon carrying out the first to a 
successful conclusion. The evolving of 
techniques, instruments, and procedures 
for analyses for the first objective was a 
highly complicated and difficult task. The 
actual techniques, instruments, and ana- 
lytic procedures finally evolved can be used 
in a modified fashion for objective number 
two without the necessity for understand- 
ing their technical development. In this 
sense, the two objectives can be considered 
as separate. 


NEED ror Fottow-UP 


Before entering into the details of the 
actual Occupational Follow-Up and Adjust- 
ment Service Plan which was produced, it 
would be well to present some data which 
were gathered in 1939-1940, emphasizing 
the need for giving attention to the period 
of transition from school to work. These 
are not all of the data by any means, but 
they are representative. 

An examination of Tasze I, which pre- 
sents a distribution of youth by the curric- 
ulum pursued during their last two years 
in school and their present or last regular 
job, shows some interesting relationships. 
Of the youth who took the commercial 
curriculum only 46.2 per cent were later 
found in clerical, sales, and kindred occu- 
pations. About 30 per cent of those who 
had taken the industrial and general arts 
curricula were engaged in clerical, sales, 


"6 Edward Landy and Associates, Occupational Adjust- 
ment and the School. Bulletin of the National Associa- 


tion of Secondary-School Principals, No. 93 (Novem- 


ber, 1940). 
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and kindred occupations. Similar rela- 
tionships occur throughout. A distribu- 
tion of this kind points the way to two 
possible conclusions. 

First, the school needs to pay consider- 
ably more attention to the kind of occupa- 
tional training which it provides. Should 
all youth be permitted to take any kind of 
training they want? Should the school 
train for a particular occupation only the 
number who can find jobs in that occupa- 
tion? It is well to point out that it was 
not a question of the commercial students 
in non-clerical work not wanting clerical 
work. They did. They attached inordi- 
nate value to the ‘‘white-collar’’ occupa- 
tions. 

We interviewed a twenty-two-year-old 
youth who was employed as a successful 
skilled machinist. He had been employed 
92 per cent of the time since leaving school 
at wages ranging from $8 to $40 per week. 
His father, a successful machinist, had se- 
cured the initial apprenticeship for him. 
He was a graduate of the commercial curric- 
ulum with extremely low marks and was 
very much dissatisfied with his occupa- 
tional adjustment because he did not have 
a ‘‘white-collar’’ job. His dissatisfaction 
was so disturbing emotionally that he re- 
quired psychiatric treatment and actually 
was having such treatment at the time of 
the interview. This is, of course, an ex- 
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treme case. But there were many others 
of a lesser degree. For not only is there 
considerable economic waste in haphazard 
occupational training but there is consider- 
able danger of subsequent emotional upset. 
In order for the school to be intelligently 
aware of the occupational opportunities 
open to and jobs held by its school-leavers, 
a continuous follow-up study is essential. 


NEED For Post-ScHooL CoUNSELING 


A second conclusion is that in addition 
to more realistic occupational training 
within the school, it is desirable to provide 
a post-school counseling service. For no 
matter how carefully and realistically the 
school may attempt to provide vocational 
guidance and training, it can never expect 
to perform perfect service in these areas. 
One must always expect a certain amount 
of discrepancy between school training and 
jobs held. Such a discrepancy may be con- 
siderably reduced but probably never elimi- 
nated completely. 

Approximately 89 per cent of the youth 
surveyed had never gone back to the 
schools after they had left. Of the small 
group who had returned for visits, more 
than 64 per cent had done so for reasons 
directly connected with occupational ad- 
justment, although there was no concerted 
effort at securing their return for purposes 
of guidance. As a matter of fact, more 
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College Ind. & Unclassi- 
Present or Last Regular Job Prep. Comm. Gen. Arts General Agric. fied 
Professional, semi-professional, and man- 
agerial 5.2 2.6 0.0 2.8 0.0 12.0 
Clerical and kindred 29.9 36.0 15.3 13.4 4.5 16.0 
Sales and kindred 6.2 10.0 15.3 10.6 4.5 4.0 
Domestic, personal, and protective service 9.3 5.6 m3 10.9 0.0 4.0 
Agricultural, fishery, and kindred 4.1 2.4 0.0 4.4 45.5 0.0 
Skilled 8.2 7.9 11.1 15.3 0.0 8.0 
Semi-skilled and unskilled 34.0 33.1 44.4 41.3 45.5 56.0 
Unemployed and unclassified 3.1 2.4 2.8 1.2 0.0 0.0 
Percentage Base 97 378 72 320 22 25 
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PRINCIPALS OFFERED FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


than 94 per cent had returned on their own 
initiative. The great majority of the 
youth interviewed were pleased at receiv- 
ing some attention through the school and 
many expressed the belief that such an 
action ought to have been initiated before. 
Our interviewers reported that the youth 
were keenly interested in the questions 
asked and often sought advice and counsel 
from the interviewers. Interest in a post- 
school counseling service exists among 
youth. It needs only to be capitalized. 


NEED For LonceEerR Fottow-Ups 


We made distributions of the amount of 
employment enjoyed by the youth for each 
succeeding year out of school. During the 
first year out of school, 18 per cent of the 
youth had worked only three months or 
less, but among those who had been out 
for their fifth year, about 1 per cent had 
worked only three months or less. The 
mean number of months of employment 
during the first year was 7.7, during the 
fifth year, 10.5. To some degree this indi- 
cates that the amount of employment in- 
creases with time out of school. It must 
be remembered that the first year out of 
school for those who are now out 5'/2 
years was in 1934-1935, a time when there 
was much less employment for all. The 
general trend is so strong, however, that 
it is safe to conclude that amount of em- 
ployment definitely increases with time out 
of school. This does not assume that time 
out of school is the direct cause for in- 
creased employment and that all a youth 
has to do is to wait long enough and he 
will secure employment. I+ does indicate, 
however, that schools cannot be content with one 


year follow-up studies upon which to base con- 


clusions as to the amount and kind of employ- 
ment of their youth, and that follow-up periods 
of approximately five years are necessary if any 
sound inferences are to be drawn with respect to 
modifications of the school program. 


Betrer PLACEMENT NEEDED 


Only about 4 per cent of the youth se- 
cured their first jobs through the school 
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authorities. About 34 per cent secured 
their first jobs through the help of a friend 
or relative and 17 per cent were actually 
employed by a friend or relative. Securing 
a job in this way is not necessarily to be 
condemned. Some of the employers would 
hire only friends or relatives, or found it 
easier to secure workers by hiring the 
friends or relatives of their employees. 
There were 33.4 per cent who secured work 
through personal applications. Adding 
placements through commercial employ- 
ment agencies and newspaper advertise- 
ments to the personal applications gave a 
total of approximately 36 per cent. At 
least within this area the schools could 
have been more effective than they were. 
That there is a need for doing more is 
shown by the response of the youth to the 
question, why they left their first regular 
job. 

About 22 per cent had left their first jobs 
because of undesirable pay, working con- 
ditions, or dislike for the work; about 25 
per cent had to leave their jobs because of 
slack business conditions or the ending of 
a temporary job. As compared with this 
total of 47 per cent, we found that only 10 
per cent had considered such matters as 
pay, permanency of employment, advance- 
ment, and interest when taking their first 
job. More careful attention to these mat- 
ters while the youth is still in school and 
greater attention to proper placement at 
time of school-leaving undoubtedly would 
have improved conditions to a significant 
degree. But an active policy of providing 
continuous service to youth even after 
they have left is necessary to supplement 
any in-school service. 

Both the actual jobs held by the youth 
and the occupations into which they might 
reasonably expect to go, differ in several 
significant respects from their expected 
eventual occupations. This difference was 
evident even though we tried to induce the 
youth to express their occupational choices 
as realistically as possible. There were, of 
course, individual exceptions. We found 

“that almost half of the youth were expect- 
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ing to enter chosen occupations without 
any realistic grounds for their hopes. We 
found that slightly more than one-half of 
the youth either had decided upon their 
selected occupations since leaving high 
school or were still undecided. It may be 
desirable to have a postponement of the de- 
cision for many youth until after they 
have had some work experience. But the 
fact that such a large percentage exists ar- 
gues very strongly for the provision of a 
post-school counseling service. 

One problem which needs attention is 
that of the mobility of youth. How many 
move away from the community? Would 
it not be impossible to provide counseling 
service for this group? Undoubtedly mo- 
bility varies at different times and in differ- 
ent sections of the country, but we found 
that the number of youth remaining in 
their original communities amounted to 
about 93 per cent. 

Other data could be quoted concerning 
the kinds of training taken and contem- 
plated, the relationship between planning 
and school and work experiences, and in- 
formation secured from the employers to 
substantiate the need for a post-school fol- 
low-up and adjustment service plan for all 
school-leavers. But it is not necessary to 
belabor the obvious any further. That 
schools should conduct such an activity is 
evident. But there are questions which 
arise. How? Will it not be too costly in 
time, energy, and money? The Occupational 
Follow-Up and Adjustment Service Plan, 
which is described below, has been de- 
veloped in an effort to provide a practical 
method of meeting this need. The instru- 
ments and procedures involved in the use 
of the plan are based upon the experience 
gained during the 1939-1940 phase of the 
Occupational Adjustment Study. 


Tue PLAN IN Brier 


Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

1. The principal should make it his 
business to be aware of the school-leaving 
intentions of his pupils. 

2. At the time of school-leaving, essen- 
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tial factual data should be placed on fol- 
low-up cards which have been developed. 
The card is essentially a device for sorting 
out different groups with a minimum of 
clerical work. 

3. Weare recommending that a follow- 
up inventory should be sent out at 1-, 3- 
and 5-year intervals, asking for such infor- 
mation as can be secured through a written 
questionnaire. Returns can be secured 
from go per cent through the use of various 
devices. The categories for each question 
are those which have been developed as a 
result of this year’s experience. Our ex- 
perimental evidence indicates that answers 
to the questions can be secured reliably 
through the interview technique and our 
judgment is that the questions can be 
adapted to questionnaire treatment. 

The returns derived from this question- 
naire are to be recorded for each youth on 
the same follow-up cards originally estab- 
lished at the time of school-leaving. 


Using the Returns 


The cards can be easily sorted and tables 
derived from which the high school prin- 
cipal may be able to draw certain infer- 
ences. For example, he may wish to dis- 
cover the kinds of occupations into which 
graduates of his commercial curriculum go. 
A simple sorting will separate commercial 
curriculum graduates from the other grad- 
uates. This group of commercial graduates 
can be subdivided into occupational groups. 
All that remains to be done is to count the 
cards in the sub-group, and the data are 
available for a table. 

Let us continue the illustration. Here is 
a high school principal who discovers that 
less than one-half of his commercial grad- 
uates out of school 1-5 years are in occu- 
pations related to their training. He may 
wish to know whether the other half had 
ever made use of their commercial training; 
accordingly he sorts their pile of cards to 
see what subjects they named as most 
valuable occupationally. If he discovers 
that they have named commercial subjects 
infrequently, he may infer that his school 
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PRINCIPALS OFFERED FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


is training altogether too many commercial 
graduates. The question next arises—Are 
there any differences between the commer- 
cial graduates who work in commercial 
fields and those who do not? Sorts can be 
made and tabulations secured for each of 
these groups upon such variables as sex, 
scholastic rating, behavior rating, mental 
ability tests, and occupation of parent. 
Are commercial graduates in commercial 
jobs mostly girls or boys? Were they su- 
perior or mediocre students? Were they 
more cooperative or less cooperative? Do 
they have higher or lower I. Q.’s? What 
kind of homes do they come from? Are the 
occupations of their parents related to 
their own occupations? A discovery, con- 
sistently maintained, that higher I. Q.’s, 
better behavior, and better scholastic 
achievement are associated with com- 
mercial graduates holding commercial 
jobs would be significant. Information of 
this kind added to employer information 
(which should be secured) may provide a 
sound basis for a vocational guidance and 
training program. Actual tabulations 
may not work out as clearly as the above 
example, but it serves to illustrate the 
method. 


Securing More Information 


4. The next step is to secure, through 
the interview technique, additional infor- 
mation which may offer clues to the princi- 
pal as to the values of given practices now 
in operation in his school, and suggest new 
ones. 

The principal should carefully select 
from each of the follow-up groups a sample 
which is representative of the group. It 
might contain only 50 pupils, but if it were 
truly representative it would give an addi- 
tional picture of what was happening to 
the school-leavers. These 50 might con- 


stitute only a small percentage of the total 
group of school-leavers for a large school 
or the entire group for a small school. If 
such a representative sample were taken, 
it would be necessary to secure a high per- 
centage of the interviews upon which to ~ 
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base any inferences. Replacements to this 
group, carefully selected in the same way, 
could be made if necessary. 

The interview schedule which we are 
recommending for use consists of questions, 
the answers to which our experimental 
evidence indicates, can be secured reliably 
through the interview technique. 

One of the chief benefits to be derived 
from the information collected through 
the interview schedule lies in the possible 
development of case studies. The inter- 
view schedule plus the questionnaire 
should provide a rich source of data for 
studies of individuals from the complete or 
“whole” point of view as contrasted with 
group treatment of cases thrown together. 

The interviews need not be concentrated 
in one short period but may be spread out 
through the entire school year and should 
consume no more than one-half hour each, 
on the average. It is suggested that other 
teachers help the interviewing teachers in 
tabulating and summarizing results. This 
will result in spreading some of the work 
and will acquaint additional teachers with 
the data gathered. 


Contact with Employers 


5. It is recommended that a selected 
list of representative employers be com- 
piled and that the employer-interview- 
schedule provided be used with each of 
these employers. It is highly desirable 
that the school establish a direct and per- 
sonal contact with the employers for pos- 
sible future placement purposes, to estab- 
lish and maintain friendly relationships, 
and to get a real insight into the employer 
mind. 

6. A counseling service for all out-of- 
school youth should grow out of these 
follow-up interviews. The above plan 
deals with survey procedures for discover- 
ing what to do about the general program 
of a particular school. It is just as essen- 
tial that attention be paid to youth, 
treated as individuals, who have left the 
school. 

The youth whom we interviewed sought 
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advice and information as we questioned 
them. Some of them called on their prin- 
cipals as a direct result of our interview. 
This would provide an opportunity for the 
high school to give immediate service to 
those youth whom it has interviewed. For 
the very small schools this would mean 
providing service for all school-leavers. 
For the larger high school, evidence of 
this kind should be used to create the posi- 
tion of a follow-up coordinator or some 
similar position, or to justify the enlist- 
ment of all teachers in such a service. 


The Manual as a Guide 


7. A manual has been developed which 
contains specific instructions for using the 
questionnaire and interview schedules. It 
provides instructions for sending out the 
questionnaire and securing as complete re- 
turns as possible, for tabulating the data 
so collected, for interpreting the data col- 
lected from specific questions, and for tak- 
ing appropriate steps toward modifying 
either the total school program or aspects 
of it. The possibilities of developing case 
studies of individual youth through the 
follow-up counseling service are also dis- 
cussed. 

As has been stated, approximately 7,100 
schools are being circularized in an effort 
to introduce and promote the use of the 
Occupational Follow-Up and Adjustment Ser- 
vice Plan. Any school which has not re- 


7 After a year's leave of absence in 1939-1940 to launch the Occupational \. 
Adjustment Study, Dr. Landy has returned to his principalship at the 
He continues to serve as Director of the 
Study. His recent publications include Occupational Adjustment and , 
the School, Bulletin 93 of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and Occupational Follow-Up and Adjustment Service 
Plan, in collaboration with staff members of the Occupational Adjustment 


a Study. 2 


Abington (Mass.) High School. 








ceived a notice concerning the plan may 
receive full information by writing to The 
Occupational Adjustment Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City. 


Ir’s Up ro THE Scuoots! 


We have tried to provide a program that 
will meet the need, but such a program as 
this involves a considerable amount of 
work and time. For the school which 
finds it impossible to undertake it all at 
once there are parts which may be started 
at first. For example, the interviewing as- 
pect need not be undertaken until the 
questionnaire phase is under control and 
functioning smoothly. 

In the last analysis, the task rests 
squarely upon school officials—the leader- 
ship they can provide in awakening public 
opinion to the necessity for constructive 
action and the sacrifices that they are will- 
ing to make in time and in effort until addi- 
tional aid is provided. And unless the in- 
dividual school is willing to make those 
sacrifices, the job will not be done. For 
above all else, we must recognize that there 
is no easy way out. There are no “‘short- 
cut’’ methods or solutions. We believe 
that the secondary schools of today are 
willing and anxious to meet this problem 
and we have confidence that ultimately 
they will deal with it satisfactorily. 
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+4 Reports of College Actevities + + 





Standards Set for College Admissions 


JAMES B. GAGE 
Beloit College 


T? stupy and promote efficient means 
of raising and maintaining standards 
of admission practices in colleges of the 
Middle West, the Association of College 
Admissions Counselors was organized in 
May, 1937, and at the present time some 
47 colleges are members. First known as 
the Association of College Representa- 
tives, the name was changed in March, 
1939- 

At the present time, Machin Gardner of 
Grinnell College is president; Ralph Fer- 
guson of Lake Forest College is secretary; 
and the executive board is made up of B. 
W. Van Riper, Carleton College; C. M. 
Lawson, Central YMCA College of Chi- 
cago; William V. Burger of Coe College; 
Thomas Carpenter of Knox College; R. P. 
Petrie of Monmouth College; Mrs. Charles 
Englebracht of Ripon College; Mrs. 
Robert S. DeGolyer of Rockford College; 
and James B. Gage of Beloit College. 

The main projects of the association at 
this time are concerned with College Days 
in various high schools of the Middle 
West, and in obtaining information for 
colleges about high school students. Col- 
lege Days, in the Chicago area principally, 
may become more unified as to date and 
procedure as a result of the action of special 
committees. In many cases it was found 
that high school principals were eager to 


know how to conduct successfully a Col- | 


lege Day, whereby advantages of the vari- 


ous colleges could be brought to the at- 
tention of those students planning to go 
on to college. Efforts also are being made 
to coordinate dates for the various College 
Days in the Chicago high schools. 

A committee is working on a uniform in- 
formation blank, samples of which will be 
sent to several hundred high school princi- 
pals. The principals may then have blanks 
prepared which will be uniform with those 
in other high schools, and which will give 
college representatives the desired infor- 
mation. Blanks already being used for 
this purpose in several high schools are 
being followed as models. 

The association also is gathering ma- 
terial concerning itself and its members. 
Many high schools distribute material to 
seniors before their College Day programs, 
or as part of their educational guidance 
procedure, this material giving the funda- 
mental facts about colleges. The associa- 
tion has this material at hand now for all 
its member colleges, and sends it to high 
schools when requested. 


A New Trenp 


The entire organization is an outcome of 
the growth during the last ten years of the 
college representative idea. Twelve years 
ago few colleges had representatives calling 
at high schools, but in the past fewyears al- 
most every college in the Middle West has 
added such a person, in some cases several 
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persons, to its staff. It was felt that some 
means of cooperation with the high school 
principal was needed, since in many cases 
more representatives called at a high 
school than could possibly be given time 
with seniors who were college material. 
The College Day idea is in large measure a 
means of concentrating this attention on 
colleges into one day, and the association's 
efforts are directed toward making such 
affairs more effective, both for the high 
school and the colleges. 

Early in its life, the association was 
largely concerned with efforts to obtain 
the proper emphasis upon ‘‘scholarships.”’ 
It was felt that requests for scholarships 
were becoming far too numerous, and that 
in many cases financial assistance was being 
asked for when it was not needed. The 
association drew up definitions of *‘scholar- 
ships’’ as distinguished from ‘‘grants- 
in-aid’’ and publicized this distinction 
through high schools and the North Cen- 
tral Association. As a general policy 
which all the colleges adopted, ‘‘scholar- 
ships’’ are awarded only to those students 
who rank in the top tenth of their high 
school graduating classes; others in need 
of assistance are given ‘‘grants-in-aid’’ of 
varying amounts, in no case larger than a 
sum equal to one-half the tuition. Devia- 
tions from this rule were necessitated, of 
course, in cases of special endowments and 
funds, but in general the policy has been 
closely adhered to, and several colleges 
this fall reported that less scholarship help 
was granted than for several years past. 

The association has drawn up a state- 
ment of practices and procedures divided 
into ‘‘ethical’’ and ‘‘not ethical’’ aspects 
of college-high school relationship. In- 
cluded in the latter are unannounced visits 
of college representatives to high schools 
for solicitation of student interest; use of 
representatives paid on a commission basis; 
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misrepresentation by a representative of 
costs at his college; competitive ‘‘bid- 
ding’ in form of scholarships, jobs, etc. 
From the secondary school angle, it is con- 
sidered unethical for high schools to send 
out lists indicating scholastic rank of indi- 
viduals or designating outstanding indi- 
viduals; or for secondary school authori- 
ties to exert “‘pressure’’ for increased 
scholarship or other financial help. Cer- 
tain qualifications for college admissions 
counselors also are stated. 


THe MEMBERSHIP 


The association membership is open to 
officers of instruction and administration 
charged with responsibility for selection 
and admission in accredited colleges, and 
to individuals who may wish to join, even 
though the institution with which they 
are connected is not interested in joining. 
With one or two exceptions, the colleges 
holding memberships are four-year liberal 
arts co-educational institutions. 

The 1940 membership includes: Albion, 
Augustana, Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart, Beloit, Carleton, Carroll, Carthage, 
Central College, Central YMCA College, 
Clarke, Coe, Cornell College, DePauw 
University, University of Dubuque, Elm- 
hurst, Frances Shimer Junior College, 
George Williams, Northwestern Univer- 
sity (individual membership), Grinnell, 
Hillsdale, Illinois College, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, lowa Wesleyan, Kalama- 
zoo, Knox, Lake Forest, Lawrence, Loyola 
University, Luther College, MacMurray, 
Manchester, Marquette University, James 
Millikin University, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Monmouth, Monticello, Mount Mary, 
North Central, North Park, Ripon, Rock- 
ford, Rosary, St. Mary’s, St. Olaf, Univer- 
sity of Chicago (individual membership), 
and Wabash. 
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Indiana Careers Conference 


RICHARD C. MURRAY 


Student Personnel Director, School of Business, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


HE BusINEss Careers Conference at 
Indiana University demonstrated that 
college students are definitely interested in 
occupational information. Originally in- 
tended as a modest activity for a student 
organization in the School of Business, it 
was later extended to include all students 
interested in business occupations, and 
finally resulted in a campus-wide event of 
unprecedented proportions. Students and 
faculty members alike expected only a few 
hundred students to be interested in the 
conference, but attendance at the general 
and group sessions totaled more than 
3,500. Within a few minutes after the 
ushers had taken their places for the open- 
ing general session, it was obvious that 
every one concerned had misjudged campus 
interest in occupations and vocational 
problems. The opening speaker, W. R. 
Allen, a personnel director, had been told 
to expect an audience of from 300 to §00. 
When the gavel rapped he faced 1,200 stu- 
dents jammed into an auditorium with 
only 925 seats. Another 250 stood and sat 
on the floor in a nearby student lounge in 
order to hear the same speech over a public 
address system there. Many others had to 
be turned away. Group sessions in various 
fields of business activity planned for 30 
students had to be moved at the last min- 
ute to larger rooms to accommodate 
groups averaging 129 each. 
The conference opened at 9:30 a.m. and 
closed at 8:30 p.m. on the same day. It 
was believed that an interesting, successful 


“opening session would stimulate active 


participation in group forums throughout 
the day. Accordingly, a forceful speaker, 
a personnel director in business who was 
keenly aware of the college student’s prob- , 
lem, was secured to speak on the general 


topic, ‘Selecting a Career,’’ at the morn- 
ing meeting. 


Business LEADERS AT Group Forums 


Group forums were scheduled at four 
different hours, one in the morning, and 
three in the afternoon. Outstanding busi- 
ness men of the state discussed their re- 
spective fields of business activity from the 
standpoints of methods of entering, nature 
of the work, opportunities for promotion 
and advancement, beginning salaries and 
later possible earnings, advantages and dis- 
advantages in the field. The thirteen fields 
selected were those in which the greatest 
number of students were specializing in ad- 
vanced study in the Indiana University 
School of Business. After each group ses- 
sion, rooms were made available for fur- 
ther discussion and conversation with the 
forum speakers. Individual interviews 
were arranged throughout the day. A 
total of 175 students participated in these 
extra, informal periods. 

An informal luncheon which was ex- 
pected to attract 40 was attended by 153 
people. Robert K. Burns, of Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, discussed 
“*New Careers for Youth"’ at the luncheon 
and spoke again on ‘“The Employment Op- 
portunities of Today"’ at the general clos- 
ing session in the evening. 

The Collegiate Chamber of Commerce, 
an organization of business students, spon- 
sored the entire conference and financed it 
with the assistance of the administration 
of the School of Business. Student initia- 
tive, planning, and leadership were util- 
ized throughout every phase of the confer- 
ence. The Collegiate Chamber officers se- 
lected a group of thirteen students to serve 
as a general conference committee under its 
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own chairman. The general committee 
divided responsibilities among its mem- 
bers, each of whom, in turn, secured the 
assistance of other students to carry out 
his particular project. Speakers were care- 
fully selected in each business field by 
students who conferred with faculty mem- 
bers in each of the fields. The committee 
wrote personal letters to each prospective 
speaker and immediately followed up with 
personal visits. (Only three refusals were 
received from the eighteen men invited to 
speak, and all of these were made necessary 
by previous business engagements.) Stu- 
dent chairmen and secretaries were selected 
for each session and their names were 
printed on the program, together with the 
name and business position of each speaker 
and leader. ‘ 
Exhibits of readings on occupations and 
testing materials were arranged for the 
conference and resulted in inquiries by in- 
dividuals throughout the day and during 
the following weeks. News stories con- 


cerning conference plans and speakers were 
carried in the campus newspaper, printed 
placards were posted, and faculty members 
made announcements and encouraged at- 
tendance. Classes were conducted as usual 
throughout the University on the day of 
the conference but students were excused 
from class to attend conference sessions. 
Attendance slips were issued at each session 
certifying that the student named on the 
slip attended the particular meeting indi- 
cated. Since the opening session was recog- 
nized as a University convocation, no 
classes were held at that hour. 

Probably the most significant value of 
the confererence was in the nature of a by- 
product. The conference stimulated stu- 
dents to counsel with faculty advisers and 
with student personnel officers on their in- 
dividual problems of vocational choice and 
study. Once stimulated, individual ini- 
tiative carried students on to seek further 
assistance and thus to enter into a signifi- 
cant program of career-planning. 





Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Chicago, Ill., February 27—March 1, 


1941. 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


22-27, 1941. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


19-22, 1941. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, February 19-22, 1941. 


Progressive Education Association, Philadelphia, Pa., February 19-22, 1941. 


Regional Conferences of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Southern Atlantic States Conference, Richmond, Va., January 17-18, 1941. 
Pacific Southwest Conference, Berkeley Calif., March 14, 15, 1941. 
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Our Share in National Defense 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A. 


NOTHER SIGNIFICANT Chapter in NVGA 
history was written in Washington on 
November 8 and 9, at a joint conference on 
defense and vocational guidance called by 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, and Mary P. Corre, 
President, National Vocational Guidance 
Association. A ready response was given 
to the invitation to participate in the con- 
ference, issued to approximately fifty per- 
sons including the staff of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
representatives of the NVGA whose re- 
sponsibilities bring them in close touch 
with such a program, and state super- 
visors of occupational informatidn and 
guidance. The purpose of the conference 
was to outline constructive ways in which 
vocational guidance may be of service in 
this time of emergency. 

The Friday morning session was planned 
to provide the members of the conference 
with an overview of the whole defense 
program. John W. Studebaker, U S. 
Commissioner of Education, although un- 
able to participate in the program, sent 
greetings to the conference. 

Layton S. Hawkins, representing J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, summarized the steps 
taken to plan and put into effect a pro- 
gtam of enormous scope and significance 
for the preparation and training of young 
men who will furnish the labor market 


_ with their technical skills as one contribu- 


tion to the defense of the nation. Mr. 
Hawkins stressed the fact that the voca- 
tional training program is operated not by 
the Office of Education but by state and 
local boards of vocational education, ine 
cooperation with employers, labor repre- 


sentatives, public employment agencies, 
and state and local advisory committees 
on which employers and employees have 
equal representation. These cooperative 
groups determine the training courses to 
be given. In the last analysis, he stated, 
the local community determines the pro- 
gram in terms of local needs. Our readers 
are referred to the October issue of Occu- 
paTions (see Vol. XIX, pp. 4 sq.) for 
further information of the type presented 
by Mr. Hawkins and to his article in The 
School Executive for October, 1940. 


Lasor PRosBLEMs 


Will W. Alexander, Administrative As- 
sistant, Division of Labor Supplies, Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, outlined the responsibil- 
ities resting on the Council, which, he 
emphasized, is a policy-making and not an 
administrative body. Its policies are ex- 
ecuted by regular government agencies in- 
stituted for specific purposes. Sources of 
labor supply such as the U. S. Employment 
Service, pools of unemployed workers 
(e.g., migrant laborers), the WPA, the 
NYA, the CCC have been examined by the 
Council. The question of the training and 
induction of all these groups has been of 
major concern to the Council. Mr. Alex- 
ander mentioned four serious problems re- 
vealed by a serious consideration of the 
situation which must be met: 


1. Certain reorganizations may be neces- 
sary in industrial plants to spread 
skilled workers over a larger area 
than they now cover. To accomplish 
this purpose, skilled workers may be 
used as supervisors of less skilled 
workers. From such procedure new 
ideas may be learned in industrial 
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organization; and more facts about 
training and about the time necessary 
to train less skilled workers may be 
discovered. 

2. The problem of racial discrimination 
is apparent in certain industries and 
prejudice persists in spite of a short- 
age of men. Officials responsible for 
training hesitate to take members of 
a minority group for whom there is 
no guarantee for employment. That 
national labor unions have taken a 
stand indicating intelligent coopera- 
tion augurs well for the future. Non- 
discriminatory clauses have been 
written into the statement of labor 
policy and into labor contracts. 

3. Rural youth, outstanding as they are 
in many of the finest qualities de- 
manded by industry, have often been 
seriously lacking in industrial train- 
ing, through no fault of their own 
but merely because they have had 
little opportunity to acquire indus- 
trial skills. The difficulty of giving 
this type of training, except in cer- 
tain isolated instances, constitutes 
a major consideration in the indus- 
trial usefulness of the group as a 
whole. 

4. One question arises, in considering 
all sources of potential labor supply: 
Can these different types of people 
be trained quickly enough to meet 
the emergency? At the present time, 
the need is being met, but the near 
future may present a totally different 
picture. Many workers are needed; 
many workers must be trained. The 
lack of equipment for these trainees 
is a serious consideration. Coinci- 
dental with priority of requisitions 
for the armed forces is the need for 
priority for equipment for trainees. 
Centralization and coordination to 
supply the equipment demands for 
schools which train defense workers 
are imperative; the proper clearing 
house for such demands is the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


At the Friday afternoon session of the 
conference Walter Burr, Chief, Special 
Service Section, U. S. Employment Service, 
explained how this agency aids in bring- 
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ing about the orderly movement of labor 
in the labor market. Its actual operations 
take place only in the local community. 
The Employment Service is a federal-state 
agency; federal in the sense that it main- 
tains nation-wide standards and uni- 
formity, and state in that its immediate 
administration rests with the states. 
Operating through approximately 1,500 
local employment offices, it has 3,000 addi- 
tional points of contact served by traveling 
representatives (see Occupations, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. §74-577). The Employment 
Service performs a dual function in that it 
can select people for training or it can 
furnish persons for the labor market. The 
Service makes a preliminary selection of 
applicants from its files and refers them 
for final selection to schools or employers, 
as the case may be. 


Rote or Criv1L1an AGENCIES 


Walter V. Bingham, no stranger to the 
members of the NVGA, and, indeed, their 
warm friend for many years, described 
what civilian agencies such as ours could 
do to facilitate the classification of mili- 
tary personnel. He urged that they im- 
prove school records and thus provide the 
Army, through the local draft boards, with 
information in greater detail than called 
for on the questionnaire filled out by selec- 
tees. He stated that a general classifica- 
tion test will be used to supplement the 
questionnaire. ‘‘Deferred’’ men, he said, 
should be encouraged to strengthen their 
occupational and physica! qualifications 
in anticipation of later service. In answer 
to a question about the opportunities that 
might be open in the Army to profession- 
ally qualified counselors and personnel 
workers, Dr. Bingham said that such func- 
tionaries will first be chosen from the 
117,000 officers in the Reserve Corps and 
that no new commissions will be issued 
until the Reserve Corps supply is ex- 
hausted (see Occupations, Vol. XIX, pp. 
120-121; 128-129). 

Major Henry D. Rinsland, Assistant 
Personnel Classification Officer of the Ad- 
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jutant General's office of the War Depart- 
ment, described the techniques being de- 
veloped for use in the Army for the inter- 
viewing and occupational classification of 
selectees. There are 272 Army occupations. 
He urged that vocational counselors teach 
men to present their work histories ac- 
curately and prepare them for their inter- 
views. 
CooPERATING AGENCIES 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission is 
one of the agencies cooperating in provid- 
ing examinations for selection of qualified 
candidates for essential industries and has 
placed its services at the disposal of the 
armed forces (see Occupations, Vol. XIX, 
p. 128). As one of the problems involved 
in defense is the time element—speed—the 
Civil Service Commission is able to help 
through its active files of tested and ex- 
amined people by filling requisitions for 
certain essential workers for the classes 
usually covered by civil service examina- 
tions. Lawrence J. O'Rourke, Director of 
Research, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
enlightened the conference on these and 
other pertinent points. 

C. S. Shartle, Research Division of the 
U. S. Employment Service, described the 
program of the Research Division in the 
development of aptitude and trade tests. 
The War Department has seen the possibili- 
ties of the program and has called upon the 
Division for assistance. Tests are being 
developed to choose rapid learners. The 
Division is faced with the problem of pro- 
viding tests for new occupations essential 
to defense which previously were not con- 
sidered. Part of the work of the Division 
has been to provide instruction in the use 
of the Occupational Dictionary (see Oc- 
cupations, Vol. XIX, pp. 17-18) to the 
Army, the U. S. Employment Service, 


‘private industry, and others who will use 


this valuable document. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with five-minute presentations by the state 
supervisors of occupational information 
and guidance concerning the steps taken ~ 


in their respective states to provide for 
defense training. The members of the 
conference asked questions concerning the 
problems and policies involved in each 
state. 

Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, presented the case for minority 
groups in training and employment. He 
emphasized the fact that their members 
have proved loyal and capable defense 
workers in the past. 

Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations, 
summarized the salient points of the 
numerous discussions which took place 
throughout the conference. 

The climax of the conference was reached 
when the delegates voted that a committee 
be appointed by Mr. Jager to formulate 
recommendations; that this committee 
take into account the broad areas discussed 
and consider these rather than specific 
technicalities; that information be dis- 
seminated that will assist counselors to 
cooperate with this defense program 
locally. 


Areas To Bg Expiorep 


Among the broad areas which it was 
decided that the committee should ex- 
plore were: 


1. How can the vocational guidance 
services of the secondary schools of 
the country be of greatest assistance 
in this emergency, and what special 
helps and materials will they need? 

2. How should the curriculum better 
reflect the needs of the community 
(shown by community occupational 
surveys) and the needs of students 
(shown by follow-up studies)? At 
the same time how may an over- 
emphasis on a narrow type of voca- 
tional training be prevented by an 
awareness of the need for continued 
educational opportunities? 

3. How may maximum cooperation be 
secured among the many community 
agencies, ¢.g., schools, public em- 
ployment service, etc.? 

4. How can communities provide the 
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necessary number of vocational coun- 
selors? 

5. How may the best services of all 
groups be utilized, including women 
and girls; such minority groups as 
Negroes, and others? 

6. What constructive activities may 
communities now be encouraged to 
initiate to help lessen the severity of 
the problems that may arise when 
this period of heightened industrial 
activity has ended? 

7. How can occupational information 
related to defense industries be made 
available for classes in occupations 
and counseling in the school? 


This discussion closed the conference on 
vocational guidance and defense, and an- 
other milestone on the road of NVGA 
history was passed. Delegates left for the 
firing line armed with new inspiration and 
zeal for the difficult tasks ahead. 


Persons IN ATTENDANCE 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service: 
Harry A. Jager, Royce E. Brewster, 
Walter J. Greenleaf, Pedro T. Orata, 
Anthony C. Tucker, Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon,* Franklin R. Zeran. 

NVGA: Mary P. Corre, Elsa G. Becker, 
Margaret E. Bennett, Jerome H. Bentley, 
Leona C. Buchwald, Ambrose Caliver, 
Florence E. Clark, Frances Cummings, 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Mitchell Dreese, Clif- 
ford Erickson, Clarence W. Failor, Mil- 
dred M. Hickman, Ralph B. Kenney, 
Harry D. Kitson, Clare Lewis, Edgar M. 
Stover, May Belle Thompson, Larry 
Tice, Lawrence W. Wheelock. 

State Supervisors: Floyd Cromwell,* Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich, George P. Haley, 
George E. Hutcherson,* S$. Marion 
Justice. 

Other conferees representing government 
and other agencies concerned with this 
problem: L. R. Alderman, Howard M. 
Bell, Muriel Brown, John F. Conley, 
Thomas E. Davis, Paul E. Elicker, 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Howard W. Oxley, 
D. George Price, Gertrude L. Schermer- 
horn, Savilla Simons, Neil J. F. Van 
Steenberg, Raymond S. Ward. 


* Also representing NVGA. 





N.V.G.A. Recommendations 


The NVGA delegation to the Washing- 
ton Conference met on Friday evening un- 
der the chairmanship of Mary P. Corre, 
to consider what the Association working 
through its 58 branches and 3,100 mem- 
bers could do to assist in this time of na- 
tional crisis. 

Throughout the conference it was em- 
phasized that practically all of the special 
services that are needed to serve the de- 
fense program are also those which are im- 
portant in normal times; that this emer- 
gency may be helpful in emphasizing the 
need for increased and improved vocational 
and educational guidance; that such ser- 
vice will be of value in a constructive long- 
range program as well as in the time of 
emergency. It was also emphasized that 
in order to attain this end, large sums of 
federal money are not necessary, for each 
local community and local school board 
may be helped to see the relation of voca- 
tional guidance to defense and thus more 
willingly appropriate money for a pro- 
gram that should have been inaugurated 
long ago. 

It was also emphasized that in planning 
programs, thought should be given to 
those activities which will help to alle- 
viate the maladjustments that will inevi- 
tably occur after this period of intensive 
industrial activity has passed. 

In the light of these emphases the 
NVGA representatives agreed that the 
following steps would be appropriate: 


1. Prepare suggestions relating to vo- 
cational guidance in the defense program 
and address them to influential persons in 
the national government, and to the 55 
organizations of the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Education and Defense 
appointed by the American Council on 
Education and the National Education 
Association (see Occupations, Vol. XIX, 
P- 3): 

2. Prepare suggestions to be sent to the 
Branches of the NVGA, showing ways in 

(Please turn to page 314) 
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E ARE PLEASED to welcome a new 

periodical in the field of occupa- 
tional adjustment—School and College Place- 
ment, a quarterly journal which made its 
bow with the October number. It comes 
out under most favorable sponsorship— 
as the Journal of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of School and College Placement. 
This organization, according to a fore- 
word by President Thomas S. Gates of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was an out- 
growth of the Committee on Educational 
Cooperation of the Pennsylvania Gover- 
nor’s Job Mobilization Program. Certain 
problems were encountered which could be 
worked out only on a long-term basis: 
problems involving improved ways of re- 
cruiting by firms, improved techniques of 
placement by schools and colleges, appren- 
ticeship systems, career implications in 
student part-time work, systematic meth- 
ods for developing self-reliance in the mind 
of youth. Accordingly, President Gates 
established this new association, hoping 
that it would lead to a cooperative attack 
by educational institutions and business 
establishments. The program of the As- 
sociation is not limited by state lines; its 
membership already extends into thirty 
States. 

This first issue is packed full of practical 
Observations on occupational themes. 
Samuel Spiegler (a contributor also to 
Occupations) forecasts effects which the 
national defense program may have on 
certain occupations. E. H. van Delden 


gives a formula for computing trends of 
‘employment; C. E. Lovejoy furnishes a 
breezy summary of ways in which college 
students, through the help of placement 
officers or otherwise, are earning in excess 
Of $32,000,000 annually. W. S. Cowing, 
Pennsylvania State Administrator of the 


National Youth Administration, con- 
tributes a forceful argument regarding the 
educative values inherent in student work 
projects, and outlines the plan operating 
in Pennsylvania whereby the NYA and 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
share responsibility with respect to work 
activities and related training. President 
William P. Tolley, of Allegheny College, 
makes a plea for more concrete programs 
of vocational guidance in colleges. T. H. 
Ham describes a program through which 
a large steel corporation trains college 
graduates for executive positions in the 
company. There is a news section and a 
book review section. The editor is Clar- 
ence E. Clewell; publication office is 3400 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Our best 
wishes go to the editor and the Association. 


The establishment of this new organiza- 
tion within the circle of organizations con- 
cerned with personnel work on the college 
level reminds us of another recently estab- 
lished organization, whose work is de- 
scribed on another page (273) of this issue 
—the Association of College Admission 
Counselors. This Association, with its 
emphasis on seeing that the college student 
has an auspicious start to his college career, 
complements the work of the Pennsylvania 
Association, which aims to help the stu- 
dent at the terminal point. 


We call the attention of both these 
organizations to the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations which serves as 
a coordinating center for Associations 
interested in personnel work, and we sug- 
gest that they take under consideration the 
advisability of allying themselves with 
other organizations in the Council to the 
end that the personnel front will be ex- 
tended and solidified.—H. D. K. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To THE EpitTor: 


May I present a point of view slightly 
different from that expressed by Mary 
Stewart in the November issue of Occupa- 
tions. As a member of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and inter- 
ested in the organization as such, and as a 
person interested in a guidance field, I 
would like to suggest that instead of study- 
ing the traditional definitions and the 
‘‘basic’’ truths, we look to the future by 
studying the present needs of our member- 
ship and of counselors and then organiz- 
ing ourselves to meet those needs. 

While it is true that the NVGA was 
organized to meet a real and special need, 
namely, to foster scientific research and 
sound practice in vocational guidance, it 
is also true that this organization was 
founded and carried on to serve the needs 
of counselors in the field. Very few coun- 
selors today would admit that their work 
is limited to “‘vocational’’ counseling. 
Thus it might be necessary to add new 
sections or divisions to the organization 
to meet other special needs faced by mem- 
bers of our organization, and by workers 
in the field. 

To be strong and effective, the NVGA 
must extend the zone of its influence and 
enlist in its membership many of those 
counselors and teachers who are not special- 
ists, but who carry the real burden in 
counseling throughout the country as a 
whole. 

Thus it is logical at this time to study 
the needs and problems in the whole 
guidance field and then to organize our- 
selves to meet these needs and in so doing 
to enlist the greatest number of persons in 
the effort. Despite basic truths, funda- 
mental purposes and traditional defini- 
tions, it is only through this procedure 
that we will be able to fulfill our pur- 
poses.—Rosert H. SHarrer, Assistant to 
the Director, Division of Personnel, Boy 
Scouts of America. 


To THE Epiror: 


The following basic concepts in per- 
sonnel were drawn up by a group at the 
teacher education workshop conducted 
this past summer at the University of 
Chicago. The workshop was sponsored by 
the Commission of Teacher Education of 
the American Council of Education. The 
personnel group was made up of pre-service 
and in-service educators from all parts of 
the country, representing all levels of 
education. 

The following seventeen statements may 
be considered essential concepts for per- 
sonnel programs. The group responsible 
for formulating these concepts was in 
complete accord. They are applicable at 
all levels, whether the level be an ele- 
mentary school or university. A careful 
study of existing programs in the light of 
these concepts should provide a basis for 
evaluation of techniques and procedures. 


1. Personnel work gives considera- 
tion to the varied aspects of the total 
personality. 

2. Personnel work emphasizes the 
uniqueness of the individual personal- 
ity. 

3. Personnel work is concerned 
with the development of personality in 
such a way that a significant contribu- 
tion to society is assured. 

4. The personnel worker is sensi- 
tive to the needs of individual students 
and teachers in his understanding of the 
developing personality. 

5. The personnel worker has in- 
sight into those attitudes and compensa- 
tions which particularly affect his rela- 
tions with other people. 

6. Personnel work is designed for 
the help of all students and teachers, 
not merely for the obviously malad- 
justed. 

7. Personnel work emphasizes con- 
structive assistance in addition to reme- 
dial attention. 

8. Personnel work, like instruc- 
tion, is an integral part of the total 
educational program of an institution. 

g. Personnel work requires the dis- 


(Please turn to page 313) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








The 1941 N.V.G.A. Convention Program 


ELSA G. BECKER 


Administrative Assistant in Charge of Guidance, Christopher Columbus High School, 
New York City; Chairman, Convention Program Committee 


TH THE valued assistance of our 

members from far and wide, the 
program for the NVGA Convention, to be 
held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 
19 tO 22, 1941, is nearing completion. The 
Program Committee can truly say that the 
Convention bids fair to represent the 
wishes of its members; its strenuous task 
has been considerably mitigated by a 
generous response to requests for sugges- 
tions and criticisms. With the picture, 
both broad and detailed, of what NVGA 
counselors and personnel workers want to 
hear and discuss and how they want to do 
it, it remained for the Committee to build 
the many contributions into a harmonious 
whole. 

Several principles have been at work to 
guide the difficult task of making the best 
selections among the suggested topics and 
speakers. Chief among them were the 
need to cover the interests of our members 
in all types, conditions, and levels of gui- 
dance in all parts of the country; the need 
to develop unity—not uniformity—among 
them in the realm of basic principles, 
ideals, and objectives of guidance; the 
need to encourage progressive, dynamic 
functioning by counselors at this time of 
national and international crisis; the need 
to deal with present emergencies in long- 


range terms worthy of professional work- 
ers. 

The pattern of this Convention is a new 
one, designed to bring every one into the 
five general sessions without making selec- 
tion among section meetings necessary. 
These general sessions are organized on a 
functional basis so that every one may have 
an opportunity to cover the discussions of 
the major guidance functions, which are in- 
dividual analysis and counseling, occupa- 
tional research and teaching, placement 
and follow-up, and administration and 
supervision. Within each session, the in- 
terests of all groups, urban and rural, high 
school and college, large and small, na- 
tional and state, line and staff, in- and out- 
of-school, young and old, will meet. This 
ideal objective of course has its practical 
limitations, but by and large there seems 
to be no reason why it will not work out 
with more advantages than disadvantages 
to the majority of members. It is at any 
rate worth trying; counselors are notori- 
ously given to pioneering. 


ImMpoRTANT SPEAKERS SCHEDULED 


Though arrangements with all speakers 
are not at this writing concluded, here are 
some of the speakers that may be heard by 
all who attend the five general morning and 
afternoon sessions: Will W. Alexander, 
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Administrative Assistant to the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense, who will launch the Convention 
Thursday with ‘‘The National Defense 
Training Program—a Challenge to Voca- 
tional Guidance Workers.’’ A panel led 
by Jerome H. Bentley, Activities Secretary 
of the YMCA, New York City, and com- 
posed of representatives of a dozen public 
and private national agencies, will touch up 
the canvas that Dr. Alexander has painted 
in broad strokes, by presenting the impli- 
cations of the Defense Program for daily 
practitioners in vocational guidance, selec- 
tion, and placement. 

Thursday afternoon, C. S. Mattoon, Per- 
sonnel Director of the Aircraft Division of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation; Beatrice 
J. Dvorak, Senior Selection Techniques 
Analyst of the Social Security Board; 
Sidney W. Edlund, Director of the Man 
Marketing Clinics, Inc.; Anthony C. 
Tucker, Consultant in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, U. S. Office of 
Education; Daniel A. Prescott, Head of 
the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel of the American Council 
on Education; and H. H. Long, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Research, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, will 
describe the techniques they find effective 
for the analysis of individuals in industry, 
in employment work, and in schools and 
colleges. 


Case Boarp IN ACTION 


And not content with merely telling 
about it, Mitchell Dreese and May Belle 
Thompson, who have arranged this gen- 
eral meeting as Chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Individual Analysis and Counsel- 
ing, respectively, will give a demonstra- 
tion of the use made of the facts about indi- 
viduals. Miss Thompson promises that a 
Case Board will consider the problems of 
an actual person before our very eyes. At 
this writing the Case Board is composed of 
Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena (California) City Schools; 
Olive K. Banister, Vocational Counselor, 
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Cleveland Humane Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Lester Schloerb, Director of Occupa- 
tional Research, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago; Donald Super, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; Clarence W. Failor, Director of 
Guidance, Board of Education, Pough- 
keepsie, New York; Dorothy L. Yoder, 
Supervisor of Youth Personnel, NYA, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Alice Adanalian, 
Executive Secretary, Section of Employ- 
ment and Vocational Guidance, Welfare 
Council of New York City. 

On Friday morning the Occupational 
Research Section under Clara Menger’s 
chairmanship will present three outstand- 
ing speakers who cannot be named now as 
final arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted. Suffice it to say that anyone at- 
tending this session ought to come away 
with an accurate, up-to-the-minute picture 
not only of present occupational trends but 
of their implications for guidance practi- 
tioners. Again, the urge to point up the 
speeches by concrete demonstration has 
motivated Mildred Lincoln Billings, 
Chairman of the Committee on Teaching, 
to arrange a series of shop talks directly 
related to occupational research. Friday 
afternoon, devoted to Placement and Fol- 
low-up, under Clare Lewis’ chairmanship 
for the Committee on Placement, will also 
offer both addresses and demonstrations. 

Saturday morning the final session ar- 
ranged by Lawrence W. Wheelock, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Hartford, Conn., and 
Chairman of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Guidance, has 
planned a concluding session in which 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, will discuss the need 
and ways and means of bringing together 
into a well-coordinated whole the multi- 
plicity of principles and techniques with 
which the Convention has dealt. As a 
final speaker we shall have—but here again 
I dare not yet speak; you will have to come 
and see for yourself; and if plans materi- 
alize, you will not be sorry! The entire 
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program is calculated to renew our inspira- 
tion to carry on against the many odds that 
confront all counselors, whether they are 
pushing back the frontiers of guidance in 
Amarillo, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, or 
New York City. 


INFORMAL Discussions 


The smaller section meetings or round 
tables at which informal discussion takes 
place will this year be “breakfast shop 
talks’’ from eight to ten o'clock each 
morning. Here will be the opportunity 
to question closely the committees of the 
NVGA and other specialists who have 
been working on problems of guidance in 
the field of radio, small schools, minority 
groups, adults, out-of-school youth, com- 
munity agencies; the use of psychological 
tests, cumulative records, and the occupa- 
tional dictionary. These meetings are in- 
tended to provide for the demand that gen- 
eral discussions be encouraged. There- 
fore, there will be a minimum of formal 
speech making and a great effort on the 
part of all chairmen of the groups to bring 
every one present into action, to produce a 
genuine exchange of experiences in dealing 
with common problems. 

Two luncheons are scheduled. One, ar- 
ranged by Gertrude Forrester, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman 
of Community Relations, will bring to- 
gether many national service organizations 
to demonstrate the vital part they can play 
in making vocational guidance a reality in 
the community and in supplementing its 
services; the other, arranged by Edgar M. 
Stover, New York YMCA Schools, and 
Clarence W. Failor, Board of Education, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, will discuss the 
activities of Branch Associations and re- 
gional conferences. 

The tea hour on Thursday will be given 
over to a business meeting, but on Friday 
it will be devoted to relaxation over a 
steaming cup in the company of whomever 
it is in the field of vocational guidance that 
one “‘always wanted to meet personally.” 

A special treat will follow the business 
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meeting on Friday night—a demonstra- 
tion and discussion of the sample work 
projects of Lawrence J. O'Rourke that have 
aroused so much interest in professional 
circles during the last year. It is whis- 
pered that some of the guinea pigs on 
whom the projects have been used will be 
present for questioning by the panel. 


Pi&cr pE R&sIsTANCE 


And, as if all the foregoing were not 
quite enough, the Convention offers a 
banquet speaker who alone would make 
the trip to Atlantic City worth while. 
Surely benign influences have been at work 
to give us George W. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
to speak on ‘‘Human Personality, the Com- 
mon Denominator of Guidance and Democ- 
racy."’ It is not only because of the long 
list in Who's Who, recording President 
Shuster’s world-wide experience as jour- 
nalist, educator, and author that we are 
fortunate, but also because of the warm, 
kindly personality and brilliant wit with 
which he will convince us of the stake we 
have as counselors in the future of democ- 
racy. 

So come to the National Vocational 
Guidance Convention February 19-22, 
1941, in Atlantic City. Not one of us can 
afford to miss it! 





President’s M essage 





5 pr MANY problems that the NVGA 
is facing and the interesting activities 
which it is carrying on are reported fully 
elsewhere in this issue. We hope that 
great numbers of you are planning to at- 
tend the February Convention at Atlantic 
City (February 19-22, headquarters Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel), but those of 
you who cannot come to the Convention 
will of course want to make sure that your 
“Branch is well represented by duly elected 
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delegates. Now is the time to have such 
an official election, choosing one delegate 
for each twenty members, who will duly 
represent your association and bring back 
to you the highlights of this program, 
which promises to be unusually interesting 
and challenging. 

It has been suggested that all of us will 
profit greatly if the subjects to be discussed 
at the Convention, both in the general and 
section meetings as well as in the business 
sessions, are first discussed by the Branches 
in preliminary meetings. In this way your 
delegates, and those of you who in addi- 
tion to the delegates are attending the 


Convention, will be well prepared to make 
your helpful contributions and to ask 
questions which will assist all of us to 
think through our mutual problems more 
clearly. It is hoped that many of the 
Branches will find it possible to hold such 
a meeting, preparatory to the February 
Convention, sometime during January or 
early in February. Information concern- 
ing the Convention program will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Again may I tell you how much I hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting many of 
you in Atlantic City at the NVGA Con- 
vention.—Mary P. Corre 








Legislation of Interest to the N.V.G.A. 


N ADDITION to the $15,000,000 appropriated for national defense training last June 
I (Occupations, October, 1940, p. 52), Congress has since made the following appro- 
priations for defense training: 


Twenty-six million dollars to be allotted through state boards for vocational educa- 
tion for continuing the vocational school defense training program begun with 
the original appropriation last June 

Eight million dollars for the purchase, rental, or other acquisition of new or used 
equipment for vocational schools when needed (this does not include provision for 
buildings or the acquisition of land) 

Nine million dollars for short pre-employment and in-service training courses in 
engineering colleges and universities to prepare engineers in fields essential to na- 
tional defense 

Ten million dollars for the training of rural and non-rural youth for national defense, 
especially to provide training in mechanical occupations common to both farm 
and defense industry needs, in farm mechanics shops used in vocational-agriculture 
instruction under the authority of the state boards for vocational education 

Seven and a half million dollars to aid schools in providing vocational and related 
or necessary instruction for young people employed on work projects of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. This program will also be administered in the 
states through the State Boards for Vocational Education. 


If Congress adjourns, the following bills will die and will have to be reintroduced 
in the next Congress if they are to be considered again: 


The Federal Aid to Education Act which was on the Senate calendar (Occupations, 
December, 1939, p. 213) 

A bill to establish a youth-reference service in the Library of Congress (Occupations, 
October, 1940, p. 53) 

Bills to extend the coverage of the Social Security Act to provide insurance payments 
for wage earners permanently and totally disabled from causes not arising out of 
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their employment; to include agricultural workers, social workers, domestic work- 
ers, and certain other groups not now included in the provisions of the Act; to 
provide for additional coverage with respect to old age and survivors’ insurance 


and unemployment compensation 


A eras for the establishment in the Department of Labor of a Bureau for the 


Welfare of the Deaf 


A bill to provide for federal assistance to the states in making surveys, studies, and 
recommendations for the planning, location, and enlargement of vocational schools 
that will provide adequately for vocational training for defense 

A bill to promote national preparedness and the national welfare through appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the several states and territories in making adequate provi- 
sions for health education, physical education, and recreation in schools and school 


camps 


A bill appropriating funds for adult education, s 


cifically for the removal of il- 


literacy, for naturalization education, and for Be om affairs forums 
A bill appropriating funds for the —— of university extension work in the arts 


and sciences, in engineering an 


industry, in teacher education, and in commerce 


and business, similar to agricultural extension work in land-grant colleges and 


state universities 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a National Physical Fitness Institute 

A joint resolution providing for the establishment of the office of National Defense 
Personnel Administrator whose duty it would be to coordinate, administer, and 
direct all of the nation’s defense activities in their application to the education or 
training of civilian personnel for national defense purposes 

A joint resolution providing for the appointment of ‘‘student employees,"’ 10 students 
from approved colleges and universities to be selected from each congressional dis- 
trict, for student training in the several executive departments and independent 


agencies of the government 


A joint resolution to create a committee to study the need and opportunities for skilled 
labor and to make recommendations to Congress regarding appropriate legislation 

A bill to extend to the Virgin Islands the provisions of certain laws relating to voca- 
tional education and civilian rehabilitation (passed by the Senate in October, but 
still in Committee in the House).—MarGuerite ZAPoLeon, Chairman, Legislative 


Committee 


N.V.G.A. Exhibit Available 


Would you like to borrow an attractive 
display board of NVGA publication mate- 
rial to pep up your exhibit for the Associa- 
tion at conferences? The exhibit designed 
to catch the eye of prospective NVGA 
members has been prepared by the Pro- 
motion Committee and will be sent to you 
upon request, outgoing express charges pre- 
paid. The display board, packed, mea- 
sures 49 by 34 by 2 inches. Return express 
charges must be paid by the borrower to 
Headquarters Office or to the next point 
at which the display will be used. 

The exhibit, showing all the material 
published by the NVGA, including Oc- 


cupaTions, The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, Reprints, Radio Scripts, and the 
Branch Bulletin, will help you secure new 
members for your Branch—visual aids, shall 
we say, for the membership committee. 

We suggest that the exhibit be promi- 
nently displayed at regional or other con- 
ferences. By standing it at the back of the 
NVGA exhibit table, ict will form a strik- 
ing background for loose display material 
placed on the table. 

Address your request to Ralph B. Ken- 
ney, Executive Secretary, NVGA, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City; state 
exactly when, where, and to whom you 
ywish to have the material sent, and the 
arrangments will be promptly made. 








Proposed Changes in By-Laws 


The Committee on Constitution and Organiza- 
tion submits the following proposed changes in 
the By-Laws of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. These will be read at a 
regular session of the annual meeting of the 
Association next February at least 24 hours 
before the vote is taken, as required in the By- 
Laws. (A copy of the Constitution and By- 
Laws appears in the January, 1939, issue of 
OccupaTIONs, pp. 343-348.) 


Frances CuMMINGS, Chairman 


By-Laws 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. b. Standing Committees. 


Omit ‘‘(2) Committee on Cooperation 
with the National Occupational Confer- 
ence."’ Also the footnote.! 

Change ‘‘(3) Representation on Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations,’’ by omitting the word 
“American.” 

Also renumber (3) to read (2) and simi- 
larly all the succeeding standing com- 
mittees. 

Change ‘‘(8) Program Committee’’ to 
read ‘‘(7) Convention Program Com- 
mittee."’ 


SECTION 2. 
Reword to read as follows: 


‘The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President, the most recent 
ex-President, and the Treasurer. The 
Executive Secretary shall serve as a 
member of this Committee without 
vote. This Committee shall act for 
the Board of Trustees in the interim 
of its meetings. It shall promptly 
report to this Board all business 
transacted and its acts shall be sub- 
ject to review and reversal by said 
Board. The Executive Committee 
shall have the right to initiate busi- 


ness, to conduct business and in gen- 
eral to bring to the attention of the 
Board of Trustees such matters as 
need its consideration.’ 


Section 4. a. Standing Committees. 


Reword (1) to read as follows: 


‘“C1) The representatives on (a) Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations; and the chairmen of com- 
mittees on (b) Branch Associations, 
(c) Publicity, (d) Exhibits, (e) 
Radio, shall be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees at its meeting im- 
mediately following the annual elec- 
tion.” 


SECTION 7. 


Omit. 


Section 8. 


Renumber and reword to read as follows: 


“Section 7. 


The representation on the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
shall consist of four members, each 
serving for two years; two being ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees each 
year. The President shall have power 
to appoint alternates for representa- 
tives who cannot be present at meet- 
ings of the Council.”’ 


All succeeding Sections in Articie IV 
to be renumbered. 


ARTICLE X 
SECTION I. 


Change to read: 


“*Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (by 
Henry Martin Robert) shall govern 
the proceedings of the Association."’ 
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Vocational Guidance on the Air 


THE “GUIDANCE IN PROGRESS” SERIES 


NYC, NEW YorK City’s own station, 

has been offering a series of pro- 
grams ‘“‘Guidance in Progress,’’ 1:45 to 
2:00 P.M., E.S.T., on Tuesdays. It is 
under the general supervision of James 
MacAndrew, Director of the Board of 
Education Broadcasts, and Elsa G. Becker 
is editing the scripts. The series opened in 
October with a skit by Noretta Brown, 
dramatizing Frank Parsons’ early work in 
the vocational field. So many requests 
have been received for this particular 
script, that it is being printed below. 
Other scripts in the series have dealt with 
the various courses offered in the public 


high schools of the city. These were 
followed by several presenting interviews 
on problems familar to counselors. Two 
January programs are planned: 


January 7—On Selling One's High 
School Training 
January 14—Where to Find Guidance 


This series may prove suggestive to 
other cities. The scripts are obtainable 
free by writing to WNYC, Brooklyn 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. They are not copyright and may be 
reproduced in the school or on the radio. 





Narrator: Let’s look back to the year 1908—in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Frank Parsons Gives Youth New Hope 
(Excerpt from Radio Drama) 


In an old 
settlement house on Salem Street a middle-aged man sits before an anxious 
group of young people (FADE) who have come..... 

(About 16 years) (Desperately) Can't you see, Mr. Parsons—we've just got to 
(Thoughtfully) It seems strange that you come to me—Why didn’t you ask 


(About 18) Don't you see, sir? Our mothers and fathers would help us if 
they could—but they don’t know any more about choosing occupations 


Exactly. And you've been out in the world, Mr. Parsons. You should 


Yes—lI said what are you trained for? You're all just out of high school. 
You, Sarah—you didn’t even graduate—What can you do? (Slight pause— 


(Fade in Slight confusion of small group 
Sound) 
Boy: 
have your help. We've just got to. 
PARSONS: 
your fathers and mothers? 
Girts: 
than we do. 
Girt: 
be able to tell us something. 
Parsons: Well—perhaps. What are you trained for? 
ALL: (Surprised) Trained? What do you mean? Etc. 
PARSONS: 
no response) 
PARSONS: 


(Continuing) You know, it seems a shame—a downright shame—that 
young people as ambitious and eager as you all are should be sent out of 
school so ignorant of what's ahead of you. Think of how much valuable 
energy and time is wasted. How can you expect to become properly 
balanced citizens if your careers and livelihoods are planned so haphazardly? 
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GiR-: 
Boy: 


ALL: 
PARSONS: 


GIRL: 
PARSONS: 
Boy: 
PARSONS: 
ALL: 


Music: 
NARRATOR: 


PARSONS: 


Woman: 


NARRATOR: 
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But sir—what can we do about it? 
Yes—. Take me for instance. I wanted to become an apprentice to Mr. 
Swanson, the cabinet maker—but he said it wouldn't pay him. 
(Ad Lib) ‘‘Yes’’; “The same thing with me’’; ‘‘Exactly,”’ etc. 
But how can I help you now? I can’t MAKE jobs to fit your inexperience. 
It should have been your teachers—someone should have prepared you while 
you were all in school—so that you'd be ready now—instead of so be- 
wildered and empty-handed. 
(Downcast) Then—you won't help us? 
I didn’t say that. (Suddenly) And, as a matter of fact, I'll do more than 
that. We'll form an organization of some sort—one that will help not 
only you people—but others in the same difficulty. 
(Excited) You really will—you really will. But what will be—I mean 
this organization that we're going to form— 
(Laughs) We'll be a bunch of breadwinners. That's what we'll be—and 
that’s what we'll call ourselves—The Breadwinners Institute. 
Laugh: Repeat Name: Fade on general confusion 
Bring in full: Up for short period: Fadeout: Narrator cold 
Mr. Parsons later changed the name to The Vocation Bureau. He used the 
term vocational guidance, so far as we know, for the first time, and the term 
appeared in print. He stressed a few of the aims of the bureau in one of 
his reports. 
(Friendly and warm) We wish to study the causes of the waste which attends 
the passing of unguided and untrained young people from school to work. 
We wish to help parents, teachers, children, and others in the problem of 
thoughtful choosing. We wish to work out programs of cooperation 
between the schools and the occupations, for the purpose of enabling both 
to make a more socially profitable use of human talents and opportunities 
(Fade). 
I think I begin to understand what you've been saying. That was a great 
thing that Dr. Parsons founded. 
Yes, it was a great thing. You know it’s interesting to note that these 
beginnings of modern vocational guidance first developed outside the 
school. After Parsons took the initial step, organizations sprang up all 
over the country—and in Europe, too, as a matter of fact. But during the 
seven years that followed the World War, the United States became the 
most fertile field for vocational guidance. 
Grace E. LataGer 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Committee 
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C.G.P.A. Program 


The CGPA Program Committee reports 
that plans are maturing for the February 
meeting in Atlantic City. Preparation for 
the program has included consideration of 
problems bearing on the preparation of 
youth not only for the defense duties 
of citizenship but also for the discharge of 
other civic and social responsibilities. In 
harmony with this theme the Wednesday 
program includes the following: ‘The 
School and College Re-Study Their Char- 
ters,” Harold Benjamin, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of Mary- 
land; and *“‘What Can Personnel Workers 
Contribute to the Defense of Democracy?”’ 
Howard McClusky, Associate Director, 
American Youth Commission. 


The Challenge of the Defense Program 


Industry will draw heavily on the 
schools in the national defense program, 
declared Ray S. Livingstone, Director 
of Personnel, Thompson Products Com- 
pany, at a guidance section meeting of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, November 1, 1940, arranged by the 
local NVGA Branch. Excerpts from Mr. 
Livingstone’s paper, read in his absence 
by Stacy Black, are reported by Ruth W. 
Kohl metz as follows: 


It is obvious that a substantial per- 
centage of the man power that will be 
needed must come from such govern- 
mental agencies as the NYA, the CCC, 
the ranks of people who are totally un- 
employed or on relief, and the schools. 
a Not a very high percentage of 
the people who are now unemployed 
or on government projects are qualified 
for many of the vital technical occupa- 
tions in industry. 

Industry will draw very heavily on 

- recently graduated high school students, 
from vocational schools, and the ranks 
of students who will graduate in the next 
four years. . . Industry places most of 


its confidence in the potential ability of 
young men who have recently graduated 
or who are soon to graduate to enter de- 


~Consultation Service; 


fense plants and a the work that 
will have to be done. 

What specifically can the schools do 
to be most effective in helping industry 
meet the manpower problem?. . . 
There are two important aids that the 
schools can render: First, Training; 
second, Explaining the Industrial System. 

Cleveland has set a pattern in train- 
ing which has been duplicated in many 
sections of the United States, and the 
school officials here, as well as indus- 
trialists who cooperated in setting up 
the program, should be commended 
for the valuable service performed. 

Our entire educational system should 
be completely overhauled and re-de- 
signed so that our young people will be 
better equipped to oe their places 
in the productive life of the nation. 

Schools must help industry in ex- 
plaining the industrial system to all 
young people, or older people who are 
being trained in the schools. Those 
who work must realize that there can 
be no jobs unless there is someone who 
previously saved and is now willing to 
take a risk with his savings. 

Schools can serve an important end 
in helping change the direction of per- 
sonal habits. Many people today 
are unhappy with their jobs only be- 
cause the money they have earned has 
not been managed wisely. Habits of 
courtesy and respect need to be re-culti- 
vated. In conclusion, the National 
Defense Program presents a challenge 
both to the schools and to industry. 


Southern Atlantic States Conference 


A general session Friday afternoon at 
the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, will be the opening feature of the 
Southern Atlantic States Conference, 
which meets January 17 and 18, 1941. 
There will be a dinner meeting Friday 
night and another general session Saturday 
morning. This is one of the regional con- 
ferences sponsored by NVGA. 

Among the speakers scheduled for the 
conference are John Mapp of the Richmond 
Mitchell Dreese, 
George Washington University; Mary G. 
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Shotwell, North Carolina NYA; Floyd 
Cromwell, Maryland Department of Edu- 
cation; R. P. Small, Director of Vocational 
Education, Massachusetts Department of 
Education; G. Guy Via, Newport News 
Shipyard and Drydock Company; Raymond 
B. Pinchbeck, Dean of Richmond College, 
University of Richmond; Clyde Locker, 
Director of Adult Education, Richmond; 
Royce E. Brewster, Specialist, Consultation 
and Field Service, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education; and S. Marion Justice, North 
Carolina State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information and Guidance. 


Vocational Guidance in Connecticut 


“The State Program of Guidance,”’ was. 


discussed by Alonzo C. Grace at the meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Vocational Gui- 
dance Association at West Hartford, Octo- 
ber 25. Dr. Grace, State Commissioner of 
Education, spoke of the implications for 
the vocational counselor of the Defense 
Program. He urged that present pro! ‘ems 
be solved by careful analysis of the needs. 
In vocational guidance certain aspects 
must be considered: 


Avoid speculation in human futures. 
A whole group of factors is involved 
in helping youth to find the place in 
which he will be happiest. 

The trial and error procedure is costly. 
Since every school system cannot have 
the benefit of specialists, communities 
must cooperate in helping to make 
guidance possible. 

Broad, general education through Grade 
10 should precede specialization in 
Grades 11 and 12. 

Employment agencies, not the schools, 
should have charge of placement. 
However the wisaal didi follow up 
the child for three years after he leaves 
school. A complete set of records for 
each child should begin with his 
entering school and include this fol- 
low-up. 

The counselor should be close to reali- 
ties. He should be granted sabbatical 
leave every five years to work in busi- 


ness and industry in order to be better 
equipped to counsel youth. 

Vocational guidance should not be 
added to the full-time teaching pro- 
gram and homeroom duties. 

The teacher and the specialist in gui- 
dance both have me ge 
These gaps must be bridged: Every 
course should teach pupils how to 
study and how to assume responsi- 
bility in mastering their difficulties in 
school work. Both school and home 
fail in training for responsibility. 
Pupils are not learning the basic prin- 
ciples of the courses and there is not 
enough integration of departments. 
Each child should be urged to work 
up to his capacity. There is need for 
more training in health, home, and 
family living, and vocational skills. 


News of the Branches 


East Tennessee 


The NVGA is happy to welcome another 
new Branch formed October 23, 1940, with 
26 members. One of the persons respon- 
sible for the organization of this Branch is 
Curtis G. Gentry who also helped organ- 
ize the Middle Tennessee Branch. The 
officers elected are as follows: President, 
Edgar M. Cook, Carson-Newman College; 
Vice-president (upper section), H. J. Der- 
thick, Milligan College; Vice-president 
(middle section), Paul Fitts, University of 
Tennessee; Vice-president (lower section), 
Rita Berong, Etowah High School; Secre- 
tary, Curtis G. Gentry, Knoxville Public 
Schools; Treasurer, Elnora Paul, Knox- 
ville Public Schools. Among the trustees 
is Fred C. Smith, former Executive Secre- 
tary, NVGA. 


Connecticut 


The Branch met at West Hartford, Octo- 
ber 25, as part of the meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Convention. Fol- 
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lowing a luncheon, the annual business 
meeting was held at which officers were 
elected. Clyde W. Gleason, of the Central 
Testing Division of the State Employment 
Service, discussed the Aptitude Tests in 
use for selecting trainees for the Defense 
Program. The Adult Guidance Bureau 
and the State Employment Service are 
cooperating in these tests. Alonzo C. 
Grace, State Commissioner of Education, 
spoke on “The State Program of Guidance"’ 
(see page 292). Elizabeth Farrell, of the 
Visual Education Section of the State 
Board of Education, illustrated the use of 
slides and filmstrips in vocational gui- 
dance. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance 
Association held its first meeting of the 
1941-1942 season recently as a part of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association Con- 
vention. A large gathering of counselors 
and school administrators from Baltimore 
and the counties of Maryland attended. 

A. F. Hinrichs of the United States 
Department of Labor spoke on *‘Occupa- 
tional Trends.’’ Dr. Hinrichs also dis- 
cussed the organization and functions of 
his bureau and its relation to the National 
Education Association and the State 
Employment Service. In the course of 
his talk Dr. Hinrichs substantiated his 
statements about occupational trends with 
charts showing the trends from 1929 to 
1937. 

Leona C. Buckwald, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Baltimore, discussed the 
expansion of the guidance program in the 
Baltimore Public Schools. Floyd R. 
Cromwell, Director of Vocational Gui- 
dance, State of Maryland, described new 
guidance activities being started in the 
county schools of the state. Irwin D. 


Medinger, President of the Maryland Vo- 
cational Guidance Association for the 
year 1941-1942, announced dates of the 
coming conventions which are of interest 
to counselors. 


Baltimore 


The officers of the Baltimore Branch, 
Mrs. Fannie W. Howard, President, were 
hosts at tea to Ralph B. Kenney, Executive 
Secretary of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, in Baltimore, Sunday, 
November 1o. 

Dr. Kenney’s report of the recent Wash- 
ington conference was followed by an 
animated discussion of the counselor's part 
in the program of national defense. The 
meeting proved timely and helpful since 
participation in the defense program is one 
of the major objectives of the Branch for 
this year. 

At a meeting of the Association on 
October 21, the general program of activi- 
ties for the year was formulated. The 
coordination of its local program with the 
national defense program; local needs for 
vocational education; and means of co- 
operation in a study of local vocational 
opportunities for colored youth were the 
major considerations. These general ob- 
jectives were referred to the Program 
Committee for detailed planning. 

A discussion of the preliminary program 
for the February, 1941, Convention of the 
NVGA resulted in the proposal of names 
of participants in the ‘Shop Talks’’ and 
“‘Fireside’’ discussions. 


Jackson, Michigan 


Sixty-five persons enjoyed a panel dis- 
cussion of *‘What the Employer Expects of 
the Employee’’ at the first meeting of the 
season on October 28. Members of the 
panel included the following employers: 
Archie Mayotte, Consumers Power Com- 
pany; E. R. Henshaw, Michigan State 
Employment Office; W. C. O'Brian, Con- 
sumers Power Company; A. C. Rutan, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company; Violet Sedick, 
Bell Telephone; Bertha Teachout, Whole- 

wale Confectionery; Howard Williams, 
Eaton Manufacturing Company. 
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Philadelphia 


More than a hundred persons attended 
the first fall dinner meeting of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity, which was held jointly 
with the National League to Promote 
School Attendance, October 23. The topic 
of the evening, ‘Selection of Students 
for Vocational School Courses,’’ was pre- 
sented by representatives of school, parent, 
and employer groups and was followed by 
a panel discussion. 

The Branch is publishing a News Bulle- 
tin which is to serve as a clearing house for 
local news in the field of guidance and per- 
sonnel. Field trips to local industries are 
being sponsored again, as well as special 
study groups dealing with particular 


phases of the occupational adjustment of 


the individual. 


Binghamton, New York 


On December 17 the Binghamton Coun- 
selors Association held a Personnel Round 
Table discussion of ‘‘Job Opportunities 
Which the Beginner May Find in Our 
Community.’’ The chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge was Raymond D. Jarvis. 
In the published program for the season 
equally interesting meetings are scheduled 
for February, March, and April. 


New York City 


The first meeting of the year was held 
October 29, 1940. In the absence of the 
President, Clare Lewis, Edith S. Katz, 
Vice-President, presided at the dinner 
which was held at Child's. The dinner 
was followed by a visit to the Manhattan 
High School of Aviation Trades, 222 
East 64th Street, where Defense Program 
classes are in session. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Board of Education and Elliott 
V. Noska, Principal, the counselors were 
shown through the shops where defense 
training is given in airplane mechanics, 
engine work, and other production activi- 
ties, and the work was explained by the 
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teachers in charge. The counselors were 
impressed by the students’ absorption in 
their work, the quality of the instruc- 
tion, and the fine equipment of the school. 


Rhode Island 


George P. Haley, Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Vocational Coun- 
seling for Massachusetts, was the speaker 
at a luncheon meeting held November 1 at 
the Narragansett Hotel, Providence. More 
than one hundred twenty-five persons at- 
tended this first meeting of the season. 
Musical entertainment was furnished by 
pupils from the Nathan Bishop Junior 
High School. On November 20, Mary P. 
Corre, NVGA President, was guest of 
honor and speaker at a tea given by the 
Branch. 


Vermont 


The fall meeting was held at Burlington, 
October 11, in conjunction with the Ver- 
mont Education Association. Harry D. 
Kitson, Editor of Occupations, spoke on 
‘Vocational Guidance—a Community Re- 
sponsibility.’’ Election of officers and a 
discussion of professional developments in 
the field were also included in the program. 


Wisconsin 


Two conferences are announced for the 
season: ‘“‘Guidance as a Continuous Ser- 
vice,"’ at Janesville High School, January 
18; and “The Role of the Teacher in 
Guidance Services,"’ Eau Claire High 
School, May 17. The forenoons will be 
devoted to group meetings concentrating 
on different educational levels and different 
areas of interest. These will be followed 
by a luncheon with speakers. In the after- 
noon at a general session group leaders 
will report the morning's meetings so that 
all in attendance may benefit from the 
entire program. 
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The Score Board 


Branch officers, membership committees, and members of NVGA—watch 
the score board! How is your team playing? Two innings to go before 
Convention, you know. Most of the teams are playing ball. 
boys must be arguing with the umpire, or chasing lost balls, or still looking 


for additional players. 


Some of the 


Remember that the number of delegates to the Dele- 


gate Assembly is based upon national members. Toss the ball, pitchers! 


Report of Branch Members by Branches as of December 1, 1940 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Capital District, N. 
Central New York 
Central Ohio 
Central Pa. 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
East Tennessee 
Erie, Pa. 

Honolulu 

Inland Empire 
Iowa 

Jackson, Mich. 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Maryland 
Milwaukee 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 
Middle Tennessee 
Minneapolis 
Montana 

New England 

New Jersey 

New Orleans 


zs 32 


147 
31 
39 
34 

5 
49 
22 
35 
Io 
85 
Iz 
30 
32 
24 


33 
126 


140 
36 


New York City 
North Carolina 
Northeastern Ohio 
Northern Indiana 
Northern California 
Northwestern Ohio 
Ontario 
Philadelphia 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
St. Louis 

Seattle 

Southern California 
Southern Tier 
South Texas 
Teachers College 
Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington, D. C. 
Westchester 
Western Mich. 
Western N. Y. 
Western Pa. 
Wisconsin 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wyoming 


First Corps Area, CCC 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2940 


Raupx B. KENNEY 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 
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Learning a Trade with Uncle Sam 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING IN MILITARY SERVICE 


F YOU WANT to learn to be a bugler or a 
bridge builder, join the Army. If you 
already have a trade or a specialty, Uncle 
Sam can use you. The Army is reported 
to be watching the draft for men trained 
in 265 occupational specialties. The Navy 
also needs experts and offers training in 
everything from accounting to boiler 
making. 

The young man covered by the Selec- 
tive Service Act therefore need not despair 
that his military service will inevitably 
interfere with his preparation for his 
life work. For further encouragement he 
should read Military Training and Jobs,' 
which ‘‘attempts to show young people 
how military life can be a help rather than 
a hindrance to their main careers,’’ and 
gives information about the training and 
occupational opportunities to be found in 
the different services. 

The authors proceed on the assumption 
that the great majority of young men 
serving in the armed forces during the 
next few years will not make military 
service a lifetime career. While giving 
whole-hearted support to the defense 
program, a young man must still keep in 
mind that he will need a job when he 
leaves the service. 

In estimating personnel, the Army re- 


' Lyle M. Spencer and Robert K. Burns, Military 
Training and Jobs (Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1940). Pp. 64. 50 cents. 


ports that these will be among the short- 
ages: cooks, coppersmiths, auto mechan- 
ics, medical technicians, general mechan- 
ics, telegraph and telephone linemen, 
carpenters, radio operators, aviation me- 
chanics, and pharmacists. For these and 
other trades men must be trained. 

‘Admission to the various Army trade 
schools will depend mainly upon the in- 
dividual. For some work a high school 
or even a college education may be re- 
quired. Some courses call for a definite 
experience while others may be open to 
those who show evidence of the ability to 
learn and practice a trade after being 
taught. No general rules in this respect 
can be stated.” 

The Navy also has a good educational 
system and there is keen competition for 
appointment to the schools, which are 
divided into three groups. The applicant's 
education, intelligence, mechanical abil- 
ity, and records are all rated carefully. 
For most promotions hard study is de- 
manded. 

The book gives a clear, simple picture of 
opportunities in the services, in chapters 
devoted to preparedness, a general dis- 
cussion of defense; a typical day in the 
Army and the Navy; aviation, with its 
wide range of occupations; types of educa- 
tion in both the Army and Navy; the 
organization of the Army and Navy; 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
military life. 
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Particularly helpful to the young re- 
cruit or the counselor advising a boy who 
soon will qualify for service is the list of 
courses and of places where training can be 
obtained. Terms of enlistment, promo- 
tion, rates of pay, and life in the services 
are also discussed. 


-~ + + 


PeRsONNEL SELECTION—The use of tests 
to chart abilities of personnel in the avia- 
tion industry is described in the Personnel 
Journal, September, 1940. Tests were 
given to employees as well as to applicants 
for positions. Through the accumulation 
of scientifically measured facts about each 
individual's talents and abilities, manage- 
ment has been able to reassign men gradu- 
ally in line with their abilities and to 
prepare them for future promotion. 


+~ + + 


Joss ror Younc Worxers—Will war 
orders bring artificial prosperity? What 
are the opportunities for young men in 
connection with the defense program? 
On the whole, youth will benefit, predicts 
the author of ‘Johnny Get Your Lathe,"’ 
in Your Future for November. Youth will 
gain if they take advantage of the number- 
less real opportunities offered today by 
industry, trade, and government. 


-~ + + 


Teacner Suppry—The University Place- 
ment Review (University of Pennsylvania), 
Summer, 1940, reports a survey made by 
the University Placement Service for 
1938-1939. Here are some of the signifi- 
cant conclusions: Three-quarters of the 
placements occur from March into Sep- 
tember. Teaching is becoming a man’s 
profession. More than 50 per cent of 
active registrants were men, 67 per cent of 
the placements were of men. The trend is 
toward requiring more graduate work as a 
preparation for teaching. More than 35 
per cent of the women and 69 per cent of 
the men held graduate degrees. Salaries, 


however, did not keep pace with these 


added requirements. According to this 
survey, demands for teachers exceeded the 
supply in the following fields: commer- 
cial and secretarial subjects, psychology, 
vocational education, particularly home 
economics, physical education, library 
administration, and the general field of 
Negro education. 


-~ + + 


Mate StrenocrapHers—''The young 
man I recommended (as stenographer) has 
advanced to a responsible position in the 
purchasing department,"’ writes a teacher 
of shorthand in the November Business 
and Education World. In her city, St. 
Louis, young men are learning that short- 
hand is not just a girl's subject, that 
stenography is a good entering wedge for a 
business career, that there is a real short- 
age of male stenographers, and that local 
business men are willing to employ them 

. . In the same issue of this magazine, 
read “Schools Can Help Graduates to 
Bridge the Gap,"’ by Sidney and Mary Ed- 
lund of the famous Man Marketing Clinic. 


-~ + + 


Part-Time EmptoymMent—What provi- 
sion has been made for the part-time em- 
ployment of vocational students under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act? Read the 
interesting discussion of this problem in 
the September AVA Journal. The regula- 
tions governing students in vocational 
training were drawn up by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor, 
working in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and with various state 
Departments of Education. . . In the 
same issue of the Journal is an article on 
the introduction of job analysis to business 
education. 


+ + + 


Curricuta Neepep—'*The curricula 
must face today’s situation on job-getting 
and earning a living. Not only must the 
high school teach specific vocations, but 
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also see to it that students choose those in 
which they are most likely to succeed,” 
writes Asa S. Knowles in School and Society, 
October 19, 1940. Other changes recom- 
mended are flexible curricula, education 
for leisure, encouraging the continuance of 
intellectual pursuits after schools days are 
over, and a guidance program. 


-~ + + 


Desate—A lively debate on whether 
men or women make the best secretaries 
appears in the November Rotarian. Favor- 
ing the men is the argument that the 
majority of speed and accuracy records 
are held by men, that most of the court 
reporters are men, and that many busi- 
Mess executives got their start as private 
secretaries. On the distaff side it is argued 
that in matters of detail and follow-up, 
woiren are better than men. A woman 
also regards a good secretarial job as a 
goal but to an ambitious young man it is 
only a stepping-stone in his career. 
The Rotarian also has an interesting article, 
“So You Want to Be a Grocer,’ with 
helpful tips for any person considering this 
field. (See Occupations, Dec., 1940, page 


184.) 


+ + + 


N. Y. Commitree on Youth Neeps— 
The report of this committee of the New 
York State Teachers Association is pub- 
lished in the November New York State 
Education. Among the objectives the com- 
mittee lists the following: ‘‘To redesign 
the curriculum and the instructional and 
placement services of the school, in order 
to fit our youths more adequately for the 
new and changing employment oppor- 
tunities.’’ The committee recommends 
that the present public school plans and 
policies in vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance should be extended and 
improved. Each youth not going on to an 
institution of higher learning should have 
the opportunity for acquiring skills which 
will enable him to enter and make reason- 
able progress in an occupation. Voca- 
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tional guidance should include informa- 
tion, counseling, and referral to other 
community agencies. The schools should 
also take increasing responsibility in 
providing directed work experience. 


~ + + 


Derens—E Procram—Colorado faces a 
serious problem due to the migration of 
skilled workers from the Rocky Mountain 
areas to the defense industries on the 
Pacific Coast. Local vocational educa- 
tional programs had to be adjusted to 
train workers to take the place of these 
migrants. Among the schools undertak- 
ing this training are the Boulder public 
schools and the Denver Opportunity 
School. The latter is giving an 8-weeks’ 
course for prospective workers in a local 
rubber company under contract for defense 
orders. Turn to School Life, November, 
1940, for brief reports from other states— 
Florida, Connecticut, Kansas, New Jer- 
sey, and Michigan. 


-~ + + 


CoLLeGE Personnet Worx—Using the 
yardstick of a committee of the American 
Council on Education to measure college 
personnel programs, Esther Lloyd-Jones 
points out the wide variety of aims and 
methods in the colleges. Writing in the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology (November- 
December, 1940), she concludes that there 
is no trend toward standardization. In 
the same issue counseling problems are 
presented from these colleges: Benning- 
ton, Purdue University, University of 
Minnesota, and Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


+~ + + 


Women’s Vocations—Students of an 
Eastern woman's college were given a 
representative list of vocations and asked 
to rate them according to contribution to 
society, financial returns, and social pres- 
tige. The students were also asked to 
list in order the five vocations which were 
their own preference, assuming they had 
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the necessary qualifications and training, 
and finally to indicate the three vocations 
they would probably follow. The find- 
ings from this study appear in the October 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 


-~ + + 


OccupaTIoNAL Tips—The preparation 
and training for nursing is briefly pre- 
sented in Youth Today (November) and 
there is also a readable article suggesting 
books on occupations, which may prove 
better bait for high school boys and girls 
than a more formidable bibliography. 


-~ + + 


Guipance Practices—'‘Promising Prac- 
tices in Secondary Education,’’ the October 
bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, contains a 
section on ‘‘Guidance Practices’’ which 
reflect the recommendations found in 
“The Issues of Secondary Education and 
the Functions of Secondary Education,” 
previously published by the Association. 
One hundred five schools contribute re- 
ports under the following categories: 


34 to techniques of guidance 

21 to the homeroom 

14 to surveys of job opportunities 

12 to discovering pupil interests, ca- 
pacities, and aptitudes 

11 to follow-up studies 

9 to cooperation between school and 
public employment offices 

4 to guidance after leaving school 


The reports were received through the 
activity of the Discussion Group Proj- 
ect and are offered as material for discus- 
sion by administrators and teachers whose 
thinking ‘‘may be more effectively or- 
ganized through the study of such specific 
experiences than through exclusive refer- 
ence to abstract exposition or argument.” 

Reports are also made regarding activity 
programs, citizenship achievements, teach- 
ing devices, teacher problems, experi- 
ences with the curriculum, and the non- 
college pupil. 

The National Association of Secondary- 
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School Principals does not endorse or 
recommend the practices cited, but it 
classifies and summarizes the reports re- 
ceived from the field so they may be made 
the subject of cooperative study and 
thought. 


~ + + 


Jos Booxter—The Chicago Jewish Vo- 
cational Service and the B'nai B'rith Vo- 
cational Service Bureau have cooperated 
in the production of a thirty-two page 
pamphlet, ‘‘Your Job: How to Find Ic, 
How to Hold It,’’ by A. A. Liveright. 
Cartoons illustrate each section and en- 
hance the readability of the booklet. 
A check list enables the reader to rate 
himself against the various requisites 
listed in the booklet. The booklet is 
being widely distributed in Chicago from 
the office of the Jewish Vocational Ser- 
vice and also through the activities of 
the Jewish People’s Institute. On a 
nation-wide scale, it is distributed to all 
members of AZA. 


~ + + 


Case History—If there are still any 
skeptics who question the need for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, tell them 
to read ““Three Blind Mice,’ in The 
Clearing House (November). They will 
recognize Tommy; we have all known him. 


-~ + + 


Aputt Epucation—The vocational edu- 
cation and guidance section of the Pro- 
ceedings of the 15th annual meeting ap- 
pears on pages 522-526 in the October 
Journal of Adult Education. Among the 
contributors are Jerome H. Bentley, Frank 
Ernest Hill, David E. Weglein, J. Walter 
Dietz, Howard M. Bell, and W. H. Stead. 


-~ + + 


I. Q. anp CounsELINGc—The pyschologi- 
cal meaning of the I. Q., its reliability, the 
wocational and other implications, he- 
redity and other influences are some of the 
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factors that must be considered in the use 
of the I. Q., according to an article in the 
October Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. ‘‘Nothing certain 
can be deduced from the I. Q. alone. This 
is not because the I. Q. happens to be an 
unsatisfactory way of expressing test in- 
telligence, but because test intelligence only 
reveals a single aspect of that complex 
whole which we call personality. . .”’ 


-~ + + 


Pre-Cottece Guipance—'‘A represen- 
tative with valuable services to grant each 
student should not be dumped uncere- 
moniously at a table in a corridor or 
cafeteria and left to shift for himself. . . 
The college day which some administra: 
tors thought an easy way to eliminate a 
growing nuisance has not worked well. 
It wastes the representative's time and 
puts him in the non-professional class of a 
““barker’’ at a county fair. . ."" writes a 
critic of current practices in the November 
Education Digest. (The article, ‘‘Coopera- 
tion in Counseling,’’ is reprinted from the 
Journal of Higher Education.) How to de- 
velop an adequate program of pre-college 
guidance and how to make the most ef- 
fective use of the college representative 
are among the problems discussed. 


-~ + + 


INTELLIGENCE Tersts—Significant con- 
clusions on the use of intelligence tests are 
presented in the November School Review 
as follows: In the advising of pupils in 
the selection of a major course of study, 
intelligence-test scores correlate more 
highly with success in the academic than 
in the vocational or commercial subjects; 
general intelligence tests provide a basis 
for judging future success in college; and 
cumulative records of tests administered 
at intervals of two or three years will come 
nearer to giving an adequate index of the 
pupil’s actual rate of mental growth than 
the record of a single test. 








Who’s Who and Where 








Water V. Brncuam has been made 
Director of the Personnel Research Unit 
of the Adjutant General's Office of the 
War Department. 


Irnvinc Wiccs, formerly Counselor in 
the Haverstraw High School, Rockland 
County, New York, and Treasurer of the 
Rockland County Branch, NVGA, has 
been appointed County Director of Gui- 
dance in Lewis County, New York. 


VauGHN Garrison has been appointed 
field representative for the student work 
program of the NYA in Michigan. 


Gerorce Newsurcer, formerly of the 
Counseling Educational Alliance of Cleve- 
land, has been appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the newly organized Jewish Voca- 
tional Service in Cincinnati. Psi AxzL- 
Rop joins the Service as Vocational Coun- 
selor. 


Wanva Newsum Gum has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Dean of Women at 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. 


Marie McNamara, formerly on the 
Editorial Board of the Magazine, has been 
appointed Principal of the Sheridan Junior 
High School in New Haven. Previous to 
this appointment, Miss McNamara was 
Dean of the Commercial High School. 
Miss McNamara is the first woman to head 
a junior high school staff in New Haven. 
Other changes in the New Haven system 
are as follows: CaarLotre Hussarp, who 
has been Director of Guidance at Troup 
Junior High School, has been appointed 
Dean at Commercial High School; Estusr 
Dunne, Guidance Director at Bassett 
Junior High School, has been appointed to 
the same position at Troup; Pgart Rosgn- 
sTEIN has been appointed Guidance Direc- 
tor at Bassett. 
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Integration of Vocational Guidance and Defense 
Measures Urged by Ontario V.G.A. 


Paralleling the action of the U. S. Office of Education and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association reported in the December issue of Occupations, the Ontario 
Vocational Guidance forces were taking similar steps in Canada. In order to promote 
the integration of vocational guidance and defense measures, a committee of the Ontario 
VGA drafted the following memorandum. It was submitted to the Prime Minister, 
and copies were sent to the Minister of Education and to the Minister of Labour of 

the Dominion and of each of the provinces. 


To the Prime Minister of Canada: 


From— 


Tre Ontario VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Whereas 





1. Successful prosecution of Canada’s 


war effort requires planning for the 
efficient use of Canada’s natural and 
human resources in effecting victory. 


. The rehabilitation after the war of 


the men of Canada’s armed forces, as 
well as the workers in the war emer- 
gency industries is a problem for 
which advanced planning is neces- 
s 


. A fundamental cause of world unrest 


and the present war is the frustration 
of young people who, finding no 
normal Sod tanh outlet for their 
natural urges pom | ambitions, are 


attracted to activities like the Nazi 
movement of Germany. 

. Canada will have a great number of 
frustrated youth during the post-war 
period unless opportunities for suit- 
able employment with just remunera- ~ 
tion are provided. 


5. The lack of adequate planning for the 


vocational guidance, training and 
employment of youth results in an 
inestimable economic loss due to the 
unproductivity of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers; and in vast ex- 
penditures for government relief, in- 
creased illness and crime; and a 
lowering of standards of living and 
in decreased morale and in human 
suffering second only to the tragedy 
of war itself. 


. Dominion Government statistics and 


reports show that unemployment, 
inefficiency of workers, labour un- 
rest and excess labour ‘‘turn over"’ 
are not temporary conditions. (Even 
during the period of economic expan- 
sion there was available each year a 
minimum of 10 per cent. more work- 
ers than the demand.) 


7. Other investigations have shown 
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that many boys and girls spend many 
years attempting to prepare for a 
vocation for which they have neither 
general ability nor specific aptitude 
nor in which they are likely to find 
employment. 

Educationists, parents, youth and 
others need reliable information 
about occupational opportunities and 
trends which can be provided best 
by a central bureau. 

A necessary condition of an adequate 
programme of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement is the provision of 
opportunity for employment for each 
citizen qualified for employment. 
The best practices in vocational 
guidance are of definite value, and a 
more extended use of these methods 
is necessary for the benefit of the 
young people of this and future 
generations. Vocational guidance 
should be available to pupils through- 
out their school career, and beyond, 
to assist them in the choice of, the 
preparation for and adjustment in 
a suitable vocation or calling. 
(Though guidance programmes are 
recorded for Australia, South Africa, 
Scotland, Russia and many other 
countries, Canada had none to be 
reported in ‘‘Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World’’ by Keller 
and Viteles, 1937.) 

The Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Programme has given evi- 
dence of the possibilities of leader- 
ship by the Dominion Government 
and also has given some indication 
of the nature and extent of the prob- 
lem of the training and placement 
of youth. The war emergency in- 
dustries and the consequent demand 
for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers provide a further illustra- 
tion of the need for centralized plan- 
ning. 

The generous response of the Cana- 
dian people to the war loan appeal is 
ample evidence that the nation is 
willing to subscribe its funds for a 
project vitally necessary to the wel- 
fare and safety of the country. 

Be It Resotvep, THEREFORE, that 
this Executive of the Ontario Voca- 


tional Guidance Association, in ac- 
cordance with instructions received 
at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, do hereby petition the Prime 
Minister as follows: 


That the Government of the Domin- 
ion of Canada do take such imme- 
diate steps as may seem necessary to 
give leadership in the Dominion in 
promoting adequate guidance service 
for the trainees for the war emergency 
industries, the youth in school, the 
unemployed, the misplaced and the 
maladjusted workers. 


Be It Resotvep, Furtuer, that the 
petition be supplemented with the 
suggestions set forth herewith: 


That the Dominion Government 
provide a programme for vocational 
guidance in which the Governments 
of the Provinces can co-operate 
through their Departments of Educa- 
tion and Labour, and in which un- 
necessary and costly duplications of 
effort can be avoided. 

That the Dominion Government 

undertake to provide reliable and 

adequate information about occupa- 
tions and occupational trends in 

Canada and that this information be 

made readily available. 

That the Dominion Government 

undertake to provide vocational 

guidance in the post-school period. 

That a close liaison be established 

between the Government Employ- 

ment Services and the Guidance Ser- 
vices to be established in the Pro- 
vincial school systems. 

That when required, a series of work 
rojects of a socially useful nature 
¢ undertaken by the Dominion 

Government designed especially to 

give both employment and training 

to as many as exceed the annual 
labour demand. 


Tre ONTARIO VOCATIONAL 
GuIDANCE ASSOCIATION. 

F. W. MacBetu 
President 


Harotp L. ArMsTRONG 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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State Supervisors Listed 


Readers interested in the development of 
state supervision of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in schools will be glad to 
see this list. All the appointees listed 
are serving under the federally reimbursed 
plan with two exceptions: those in 
Kansas and New York. It is interesting 
to note that in addition, Georgia and 
Pennsylvania have officially provided for 
federally reimbursed Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Services but have 
not yet announced appointment of super- 
visors. 


W. T. Markham, Super- 
visor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guid- 
ance, Board of Voca- 
tional Education, To- 
peka 

Dana M. Cotton, Director 
of Vocational Guid- 
ance, State Department 
of Education, Augusta 

R. Floyd Cromwell, Su- 

rvisor, Occupational 
nformation and Guid- 
ance, State Department 
of Education, Balti- 
more 

George P. Haley, Super- 
visor, Occupational In- 
formation and Voca- 
tional Counseling, State 
Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston 

Carl M. Horn, Supervi- 
sor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guid- 
ance, State Department 
of Education, Lansing 

Frederick C. Seamster, 
Supervisor, | Occupa- 
tional Information and 
Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jef- 
ferson City 

George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guid- 
ance, State Department ~ 
of Education, Albany 


Kansas 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Missouri 


New York 





North Carolina S. Marion Justice, Super- 
visor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guid- 
ance, State Department 
of Education, Raleigh 

North Dakota Clifford P. Froehlich, 

Supervisor,  Occupa- 

tional Information and 

Guidance, State De- 

pane of Education, 
ismarck 

Winston Riley, Jr., Super- 

visor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guid- 
ance, Department of 
Education, San Juan 
Edwin W. Davis, Direc- 
tor, Educational Re- 
search and Guidance, 
State Department of 
Education, Montpelier 
F. M. Treat, Supervisor, 
Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, 
State Department of 
Education, Cheyenne 


Puerto Rico 


Vermont 


Wyoming 


Tri-State Conference 


A lively exchange of ideas characterized 
the Tri-State Conference on Pupil Per- 
sonnel, which met November 7-9, 1940, 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Those in at- 
tendance registered from Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan and represented a wide range 
of professions: attendance officers, visit- 
ing teachers, administrators, social work- 
ers, nurses, physicians, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, personnel officers, and counsel- 
ors. 

Individual conferences were held Fri- 
day morning with consultants in various 
fields, including health, attendance, social 
service, placement, visiting teacher service, 
and guidance. Mildred M. Hickman, 
Superintendent of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Cleveland Public Schools, was 
consultant for the guidance group. 

Among the speakers at the Conference 
were Edwin Reeder, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois; Dr. John L. 
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Law, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
and Communicable Diseases, University 
of Michigan; Dr. William Sadler, Con- 
sultant in Psychiatry, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor, Children's 
Activities. 

Brief excerpts from the principal ad- 
dresses, sent by Lawrence Hess, follow. 

Dr. Sadler; *‘The home and child 
should be expected to make part of the 
adjustment; it is not only the responsi- 
bility of the school—education is a co- 
operative affair. . . The goal of educa- 
tion is the socialization of the child. 
We should not only emphasize mental, 
emotional, and physical training but we 


should train him so that he will be able 


to get on well with others.”’ 

Dr. Law: ‘‘Only a few misfits in our 
schools are due to poor physical condi- 
tion. More maladjustments are due to 
emotional, social, and mental problems. 

There is great need for a coordinator 
in every community to coordinate the 
efforts of all youth-serving agencies.”’ 

Dr. Myers told the educators that each 
step of learning in academic courses must 
be adjusted to the ability and skills of the 
learner. He warned against the idea of 
some teachers that vocational courses like 
wood-working are for ‘‘dumb-bells."’ 


Deans of Men Meet 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Association of College Deans and 
Advisers of Men was held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Saturday, November 23. James 
A. McClintock of Drew University pre- 
sented a paper on ‘“Trends in Guidance’’ 
in which he emphasized the importance of 
coordination, research, training and com- 
petence of counselors, integration of extra- 
curricular activities and the academic 
program, vocational interests and place- 
ment of students, and other responsi- 
bilities devolving upon the adviser. Rob- 
ert G. Bernreuter, Pennsylvania State 
College, discussed “Student Guidance on 
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Various Levels, Techniques, and Reason- 
able Expectations."’ The afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to a round table discus- 
sion of student guidance organization and 
problems. After opening presentations 
had been made by Victor Butterfield, 
Joseph A. Koons, Nils Y. Wessell, and L. 
Forrest Free, questions were asked of the 
speakers in order that certain issues might 
be clarified. 


Meeting of Southern California 


Junior College Association 


Ideas flew thick and fast in the discus- 
sion on the ‘‘Place of Counseling and Place- 
ment in Terminal Education.’’ Repre- 
sentatives from some twenty Southern 
California Junior Colleges and various 
employment agencies participated in the 
fall meeting of the Southern California 
Junior College Association at Los Angeles, 
October 12. 

Victor J. Hydar, Staff Assistant to the 
Industrial Relations Director of Lockheed 
Aircraft, threw out some challenges on 
**How Can Counseling and Placement Pre- 
pare Students for the World’s Work?” 
According to his interpretation, a success- 
ful vocational counselor 


Is somewhat of a hero to those he coun- 
sels. 

Remembers that experiences make major 
impressions that change rapidly and 
should be considered in this fight. 

Realizes that it is his task to put a 
““governor’’ on the counselees’ emo- 
tions so that they will be smoothly 
directed along educational lines. 

Impresses upon the students the fact 
that glamorized industries such as 
movies, radio, aviation, and forestry 
demand hard work and all the other 

ualifications which less interesting 
felds require. 

Considers the financial status of the 
counselee’s home. 

Interprets to the students the large 
place which personality factors play 
in success. (Most of the separations 
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at Lockheed are due to causes of per- 
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William Woods Conference 


William Woods College and the Fulton 
Kiwanis Club on December 3 jointly 
sponsored a Vocational Guidance Con- 
ference for senior high school students 
in Central Missouri, bringing together 
thirty-four professional leaders to serve as 
counselors to the students. Each stu- 
dent attended two class sessions of one 
hour each. The general assembly pro- 
gram included addresses by Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Schools, 
and F. C. Seamster, State Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance, and a counselors’ round 
table discussion on ‘‘How Has the Present 
War Affected My Profession?’’ High- 
lights of the conference were broadcast 
over radio station KXOK in St. Louis. 


Records Bureau Conference 


The Ninth Educational Conference under 
the auspices of The Educational Records 
Bureau, The Cooperative Test Service, 
and other organizations was held October 
31 and November 1, 1940, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. Highlights of 
the program included ‘‘Education and 
National Defense,’’ by Floyd W. Reeves, 
Advisory Commission to the Council on 
National Defense; ‘‘Work Camps and 
Education,’’ Kenneth Holland, Associate 
Director, American Youth Commission; 
and ‘‘The Role of Examinations in Teacher 
Selection,’’ Carroll R. Reed, Superinten- 
dent of Minneapolis Public Schools and 
President of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


Vocational Information Conference 


Museum work, the administration of 
labor laws, commercial chemistry, and 
penology were some of the new fields of 
work for women featured at the Voca- 
tional Information Conference of the New 
Jersey College for Women. In the three- 
day conference (November 28-30) at New 
Brunswick, 48 vocations were presented 
at round table discussions by recognized 
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leaders in the field. Because the pro- 
gram covered such a wide range of voca- 
tions, the students had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquire information in the field 
in which they were most interested. 


Occupations in Aviation 


William A. Wheatley, whose name is 
well known to the vocational guidance 
constituency through his co-authorship 
with Mallory of Building Character and 
Personality, and with Brewer and Gowan of 
Occupations, has accepted a position with 
the United Airlines as director of school 
and college relations. For sixteen years 
Mr. Wheatley has been dean of the State 
Teachers College at Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. In order to help vocational coun- 
selors and teachers give an accurate view 
of occupations in aviation, Mr. Wheatley 
has developed the United Airlines Teach- 
ing Kit consisting of a teacher’s manual of 
aviation aids, charts showing the de- 
velopment of transportation in the United 
States, ‘‘snapshots’’ of historic planes, 
aviation wall map, and attractive posters. 
Teachers may obtain these aids by address- 
ing Mr. Wheatley at the Chicago office of 
the United Airlines, Municipal Airport. 


1941 Summer Courses 


In accordance with its usual practice, 
Occupations will publish in a forthcoming 
issue announcements of courses offered for 
vocational counselors and personnel work- 
ers in the 1941 summer sessions of various 
colleges and universities. Notices should 
be sent to Ralph B. Kenney, 425 West 
123rd St., New York City, before March 
15. In case catalogues are not yet off the 
press, a typewritten notice may be sent 
containing title of course, name of in- 
structor, and dates covered by the session. 


Surf and sea gulls and saltwater taffy 
and the best Convention in the history of 
the NVGA—you may have them all in 
February at Atlantic City. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + + 


- By Various Contributors 





Potpourri Review—New Books on 
Specific Occupations 


BETTIE WEARY 


them came at us at once—although, 
ordinarily, meeting such a wedge-like 
formation would set up acute book review 
allergy—or whether by sheer virtue of 
quantity dosage the minor defects of one 
were instantly cancelled by the strength 
of another, and it is a case of ‘‘united we 
stand,’ we don’t know. What we do 
know is that despite the hairbreadth pre- 
cision of the reviewer's scales, this group 
of books, just off the press, dealing with 
careers—some by the straight way of ex- 
position, others employing a fictional 
backdrop—tepresent an important contri- 
bution to occupational literature. 

Red Iron, by Courtney Parmly Brown 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 258. 
$2.00), is the story of Jeff Wilson, a young 
civil engineer. The ink barely dry on his 
sheepskin, Jeff—for lack of something 
better to do—shoves off on a tramp steamer 
for Mexico. While there, he meets an 


We... 1T was because fourteen of 


_American business man, who gives him 
his first job contact back in New York. 
Everything doesn’t go smoothly from 
that time on, of course; but Jeff has cour- 
age and enterprise, and he determines that 
no sacrifice is too great to make, and now 
toad too hard to follow that leads to a job. 


Once when he thought he was stalemated 
and enrolled in the CCC, a great opportu- 
nity opened up. He was charged with the 
responsibility of laying out the whole 
Sanitation system for the camp. Later 
one travels with him through the romantic 
and hazardous experiences of building a 
bridge and boring through a rock tunnel, 
and one learns what a sandhog means by 
the word ‘‘christening."" The engineer's 
job is surrounded by the aura of adventure, 
but the author neither omits nor glosses 
over realities—such as constant jeopardy 
to life or long lay-offs—which ‘‘follow 
as the night the day"’ the lot of those who 
work in construction. Red Iron is well 
written, and older boys will find it tre- 
mendously interesting and of some value. 

Lorine Pruette, in Working with Words 
(New York, Funk and WagnallsCo. Pp. 
210. $1.50), does an excellent job of 
surveying with a sweep—while at the 
same time bringing important points under 
a magnifying lens—the many professions 
in which words, written and spoken, are 
to the job at hand what hemoglobin is to 
the blood. Not only do editors, colum- 
nists, playwrights, and reporters work 
with words, Dr. Pruette reminds us, but 
lawyers, teachers, typists, and salesmen, 
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and the difference between high achieve- 
ment and mediocrity in their results often 
depends upon the facility with which 
they use this tool. In the first half of the 
book, the author discusses the use and 
abuse of words; in the second, the various 
word vocations. Reputable schools, we 
learn, no longer teach the alphabet, which 
means that many young persons cannot 
use the dictionary. Is it any wonder, then, 
that even college students make incredible 
mistakes when they put pen to paper? 
One such, American born of American 
parents, in Dr. Pruette’s experience, spelled 
“*know”’ as “‘no’’ and wrote as follows: 


What I Like and Dislike About Teachers 
A teacher has several qualifacation to 
fulfil before he is liked and suitable to 
everybody. One of the most important 
thing that teachers are judged by are 
there clothes and there general appear- 
ances. One never likes a teacher that 
his sloppy about his dress. The old 
saying is that one is judged by his Eng- 
lish and appearance. Another very 
important qualifacation, I think, is 
that a teacher must have a pleasing 
personallity always wearing a smile. 
Always looking on the brighter side of 
life instead of always finding faults; 
however I think that a student should 
be criticized and balled out occasilly, 
but not consistly. Then after the 
teacher has collect the pupil I think 
he should forget about it and never 
hold a gruge against him. 


Of another instructor, he writes ‘““he was 
always look as if he was mad."’ 

In a style that is fascinating and erudite, 
but never pedantic, Lorine Pruette makes 
it clear that words constitute an important 
vehicle for taking most of us where we 
wish to go. Appended to this work are 
bibliographies for both the reader and the 
writer, and whether writing, or one of its 
affiliates, is your chosen profession or not, 
you cannot afford to miss Working with 
Words. 

Young Mr. Stone Book Publisher (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 249. 
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$2.00) is authored by Daniel Melcher. A 
fictional presentation of the publishing 
field, for older boys and girls, the book is 
smoothly written and well paced. Bob, 
a high school senior, is facing an important 
decision. In the summer following gradua- 
tion, he must choose his life work. 
Early in his excursion into the field of 
making books, Bob comes to grips with 
vanity publishing—a type of spurious busi- 
ness engaged in only by the unethical. 
Such practises as vanity publishing, of 
course, are to be deplored, and aspirants 
to the profession should be warned of their 
existence, but the author’s preoccupation 
with this venality has been at the expense 
of discussing many of the important and 
interesting aspects of ethical publishing. 
And the fact—if it is a fact—that librarians 
receive lower salaries than teachers doesn’t 
seem to have particular relevancy here. 
In treating the problems and operations of 
the bookseller, however, Mr. Melcher is 
on sure ground, so much so that we feel 
his book would have been more accurately 
titled Young Mr. Stone Bookseller. 

Philip Henry Lotz, editor of Vocations 
and Professions (New York, Association 
Press. Pp. 145. $1.25), uses the bio- 
graphical approach to aid the young per- 
son in choosing his work. The life stories 
of illustrious personalities—including 
among others Luther Burbank, Jacob Riis, 
the Mayo Brothers, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and Thomas Edison—are well and 
briefly told by more than a dozen con- 
tributing authors. At the end of each 
chapter there is a bibliography for further 
reading and a list of questions for discus- 
sion. The pervading theme of the sym- 
posium is religious. The style is inspira- 
tional, though not at the expense of in- 
tegrity. As supplemental reading for 
college freshmen and sophomores, the 
book furnishes material that is both inter- 
esting and valuable. 

In Life Underwriting as a Professional Career 
(New York, Harper & Bros. Pp. 45. 
$0.75), Thomas B. Sweeney manifests a 
zeal for his work beside which enthusiasm 
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or zest score as mere apathy. To wit: 
“He (the professional life underwriter) 
is the prince of all social workers and the 
head physician of those devoted to heal- 
ing the economic ills of society." Maybe 
so. However, we should have felt better 
about it if the author had dealt more with 
the vicissitudes the tyro life underwriter 
is sure to come in contact with, and how 
he would get around them. Sample inter- 
views—teputed eventually to hit the 
bull’s eye are given, but, what Mr. 
Sweeney can’t transfer, no doubt, is his 
unmatchable fervor, which, we suspect, 
is half the secret of success in this field. 

Betty Blake, O.T. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Pp. 302. $2.00), by Edith 
M. Stern and Meta R. Cobb, is the appeal- 
ing story of a girl who chucks college in 
her sophomore year because she feels it is 
not for her. There must be, she feels, 
something else, for which she is uniquely 
suited, but what? Shortly after Betty 
returns home, Sandy, her young brother's 
chum, breaks his kneecap and she goes to 
visit him in the hospital. There, for the 
first time in her life, she comes face to face 
with occupational therapy, and is con- 
sumed with admiration for what it accom- 
plishes. That—she realizes—is what she 
wants to do. She possesses in a definite 
degree both major talents necessary— 
skilful hands and a strong liking for 
people. Buckling down to the job at 
hand, that of acquiring the training, 
Betty resolves to do whatever she must 
in order to do a constructive job in help- 
ing the sick to cure themselves. Ro- 
mantically written with a career back- 
ground not overtold, Betty Blake, O.T., 
will make delightful reading for older 
girls, whether they decide to become occu- 
pational therapists or not. 

In Careers on Business Papers (New York, 
Pp. 276. $2.50), 
Benn Hall does a thorough and workman- 
like job on trade publications. Just what 
a business paper is, what demands it 
makes of writers, editors, and illustrators, | 
what services it must render its readers, 


what publications are classified as ‘‘verti- 
cal’’ and what as “‘horizontal’’ and why, 
are all explained. Mr. Hall also deals 
with the subject of how to break into the 
business paper field, what has to be done 
once one is in, and what the rewards are. 
Scattered throughout the book, often 
amplifying points, discussed by Mr. Hall, 
are articles on special phases of trade- 
paper work written by experts in the field. 
There is a bibliography for further reading, 
and—highly useful to anyone aspiring to 
work on business papers—an exhaustive 
list, with the names of the companies 
publishing them, of trade papers. In 
fact, the author appears to have forgotten 
nothing. He has handled his subject 
with the efficiency of a business man and 
the well-paced style of an accomplished 
writer. 

Fashion designing, a career of glitter 
and adventure in the minds of countless 
girls, is treated in Frills and Thrills (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 278. 
$2.00), by Louise Barnes Gallagher. Mary 
Bray got her training for that world in 
which one ferries the Atlantic to the 
Paris openings, by the tedious process of 
standing as a model in the designing room, 
and studying drawing in the evenings. 
But initiative and perseverance and hard 
work brought her along, and sheer chance 
—as it so often does—brought her her 
opportunity! While on a vacation, and 
on her way to the Paris showings, Mary 
Bray's chief was taken ill. Caught in a 
jam, the firm cabled Mary—who was 
vacationing with her chief—to go to 
Paris in her stead. Success and recogni- 
tion come to Mary Bray, and she even 
achieves the rank of a minor celebrity. 
But with her gains also come losses. 
The hearty friendship and close coopera- 
tion of associates, which Mary had 
hitherto enjoyed, diminishes. The green 
monster, unfortunately, is immortal and 
ubiquitous. A little confused in direc- 
tion, the novel moves slowly at first, but 
once having picked up it makes amends 
for its tardiness. Older girls—whether 
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they are clothes-conscious or not—should 
find Frills and Thrills interesting. 

Julian C. Abel does such a splendid job 
in Portrait Photography as a Career (Boston, 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 
Pp. 335. $3.00), that it should go on the 
must list of every one who is considering 
the possibility of portrait photography 
as a future. Handsomely illustrated with 
portraits from the studios of outstanding 
photographers in England and America, 
the book deals in gargantuan detail with 
the preparation necessary for the work, 
the matter of going into business for one- 
self, the location of the studio, the choice 
of a name, the layout of the work-rooms, 
dressing rooms, and reception room, the 
handling of assistants, filing, price sched- 
ules, how to make sales, promotion, 
advertising, proofs, resittings, mailing 
lists, studio stationery, and to what phase 
of the work the owner should devote the 
major part of his time. In a word, Por- 
trait Photography as a Career is so ably 
handled and well presented that one can 
only wish it had a counterpart in every 
field of endeavor. 

Penny Marsh Finds Adventure (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 236. $2.00), 
by Dorothy Deming is a tale of problems, 
obstacles, and challenges which beset the 
path of the public health nurse. In the 
line of duty, Penny, the heroine, finds her- 
self delivering an infant in a trailer, rid- 
ing horseback over steep, jagged trails 
to nurse mountain women, and stumbling 
on a gun moll—trussed up and taken for a 
ride—for whom she has arrived just in 
the nick of time. Penny's trade, one 
realizes, is not a calling for the languid. 
Although at times the writing is some- 
what pedestrian, the author always keeps 
her story moving, and older girls will 
find their hearts palpitating with the 
heroine, whose encounters, though adven- 
turous, are true to life. 

That fact is stranger than fiction is es- 
tablished again by Gerald Collins in 
Round the World in Industry (New York, 
Hearthside Press. Pp. 178. $2.00). 


Bronco busting in Australia, how the 
films make stunt pictures—do the im- 
possible before your eyes—the spine- 
tingler of a deep sea diver and an octopus, 
catching seals, panning gold in the desert, 
laying cables beneath the sea, policing the 
Thames, and the “‘believe it or not’’ tale 
of a pilot who took thirty-six hours to 
land by parachute, and others, are all 
here—vividly and breathtakingly told. 
And blended into each of these hair- 
raisers, there is a surprising amount of 
worth-while information. Older boys, 
and their fathers too, will love it. Even 
mother will be tempted to steal a half 
hour from her afternoon knitting to see 
what it is all about. 

Photographic Occupations (New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 178. $2.00), 
by Captain Burr Leyson, surveys with 
more than adequacy the many sub-divisions 
and specialties in photography. What by 
way of formal training should the person 
have who “‘shoots’’ pictures, what should 
be his personal qualifications, what divi- 
sions of the field are hard to crack, what 
ones easy, are subjects fully treated. 
Also, expertly discussed are press photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, using a camera 
in the air, advertising pictures, war 
“‘shots,"’ the newsreel, and industrial, 
medical, and police photography—and, 
where it is possible to obtain them, 
salaries are given. Photographic Occupa- 
tions should constitute a valuable guide for 
every one who is, or who wants to be, a 
photographer, but who doesn’t know 
where he would be most successful. 

And speaking of sure-fire treats in the 
area of high adventure, Bob Wakefield's 
Flight Log (New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Pp. 240. $2.00), by Blaine and 
Dupont Miller, can’t miss. In eleven 
thrillers—previously appearing in Bay's 
Life—the authors recount the exploits of a 
daring pilot and his mechanic. One of 
these is a throat-drying recital of a bomb- 
ing assignment undertaken by Bob Wake- 
field. Four bombs are released by the 
hero, but only three of them fall. The 
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fourth gets caught in the stay wires of the 
pontoon. If Bob lands the bomb will 
explode, while the ship, his mechanic, and 
he will be reduced to atoms. But he has 
gas enough for only twenty minutes more! 
Incomparable strategy, lightning think- 
ing and—but we are telling the story. 
Bob Wakefield's Flight Log does indicate 
what it takes, in the way of nerve stamina, 
to do a pilot’s job; otherwise, it is not a 
career book. But it is an extremely well- 
written ‘“‘chilier."’ And for that late 
winter apathy, or that all-gone feeling 
which just precedes exams, it is heartily 
recommended. 

Let’s Bind a Book (Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 137. $2.00)—a tran- 
quil title, if ever there was one—seems 
logical with which to end. Written by 
Guy A. Pratt, this work rates four stars. 
With fresh and pleasing typography, 
wide margins, rich glossed paper, a 
wealth of illustration, and well-executed 
binding, Let's Bind a Book is an excellent 
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self-advertisement. After giving some- 
thing of the history of bookbinding, the 
author takes up simply and clearly the 
making of loose-leaf binders, marking up 
and sawing in, sewing on tapes, staining, 
marbling, and gilding. And he also in- 
structs the reader in how to make the 
simpler tools necessary to the craft. 
Having covered the art of hand bookbind- 
ing—redolent of a time when men seemed 
to have lived less hectically—Mr. Pratt 
then discusses commercial bookbinding. 
In addition, there are two appendices— 
the first giving the minimum specifica- 
tions for class ‘‘A*’ library bindings, with 
the approved material to be used; the 
second, a glossary of bookbinding and 
related terms. For the vocation seeker, 
this volume should prove to be an in- 
spiting guide; for the avocationist, who 
has chosen bookbinding, a delight; and 
for the potential hobbyist, or the hobby- 
ist who is considering another love, a 
genuine temptation. 


Other Books of Interest to Counselors 


THE VAN ALLYN TECHNIQUE FOR 
VOCATIONAL SELECTION (TENTA- 
TIVE MANUAL), THE KEY TO VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE AND OCCU- 
PATIONAL PLACEMENT, AND 
BASIC INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE. 
By Keith Van Allyn. National Institute 
for Vocational Research, 274 Outpost 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Van Allyn Technique for Vocational 
Selection was developed, according to the 
Manual, to provide a sound basis for voca- 
onal guidance and selection because of 
the difficulties experienced by counselors in 
relating the results of test batteries to 
vocational specifications, in choosing ap- 
propriate tests from the great variety 
available, and in arriving at reasonably 
similar conclusions in making diagnoses. 


It consists of three items, to which a fourth 
is to be added, which are claimed to 
constitute a uniform technique which will 
lead to uniformity in the diagnoses 
made by different counselors. One might 
question, at the outset, the validity of a 
uniformity achieved by the standardiza- 
tion of techniques rather than by the 
development of more valid techniques. 
Validity and reliability are not, after all, 
synonymous. 

The first of these items is the Manual, 
which begins with a quotation from Emer- 
son to the effect that each man is called 
to one vocation for which he is better 
suited than any other and in which he 
has no rival, a statement contradicted by 
all the facts of vocational psychology 


eand to which no qualified vocational 


counselor would subscribe. The Manual 
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is not intended ‘‘as a technical publica- 
tion,’” but is meant for “‘everyone inter- 
ested in guidance’; it is stated that the 
technique may be used by “‘any persons 
with academic background, or with spe- 
cial interest of a practical nature, in 
helping others find themselves,"’ after *‘a 
little preparation.’’ Near the end of the 
Manual it is stated that courses in the use 
of the technique conducted by Dr. Van 
Allyn are offered, a series of 10 two-hour 
lecture periods, including laboratory work. 
Can it be that we have all been wrong 
and that counselors can be made over- 
night regardless of previous experience 
and personality? 

To the trained counselor who examines 
tests critically, with their validity in 
mind, the Manual is exasperatingly am- 
biguous and lacking in specific data. 
Constant reference is made to “‘research”’ 
which Van Allyn has allegedly been carry- 
ing on for some years, but no data are 
given (with one minor exception), no 
references to other publications are cited, 
and no other publications of this self- 
styled vocational psychologist (who is 
not a member of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association nor of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology) are listed 
in any issue Ps Psychological Abstracts. 

Several pages are devoted to a confused 
discussion of factors which differentiate 
vocations. This seems to lead to the con- 
clusion that interests and achievement 
are the best indices of aptitude, that per- 
sonality is so modifiable and so incon- 
stant as to be a negligible factor, and that 
intelligence is relatively unimportant. 
Accepted methods of vocational guidance 
such as exploratory courses and the im- 
parting a vocational information are 
surveyed and found wanting. The Basic 
Interest Questionnaire and the Key are then 
explained. 

The Questionnaire is a 12-page inventory 
‘listing all the basic elements which con- 
stitute occupations,’’ a “‘classification of 
25 knowledge-fields. . . providing a means 
of determining the individual's domi- 
nant interests and general aptitudes."’ We 
are not told just how the basic elements 
of occupations were determined. Nor 
are we told how it was established that 
there are just 25 knowledge-fields (‘‘fac- 
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tors’’ in psychology?). Each knowledge- 
field is ‘‘tested’’ by means of five questions, 
after which the examinee indicates by 
circling a o, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 the extent of 
both his interest and aptitude in that activ- 
ity. We are not told the reliability of 
the scores derived by the 10 responses 
thus obtained, although we are assured 
that they are consistent. The examinee 
is not told how to judge his “‘aptitude,”’ 
whether this means native ability or 
present skill and knowledge, neither is 
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New Complete 


Guidance Course 


“Your Life Work’’ Sound Films, rated 
excellent in evaluations, are a complete 
Guidance Course, including teachers’ 
guides, manual of information, Occupa- 
tional analysis form, booklet “Selecting 
an Occupation’’ and accompanying Prac- 
a Book, correlated for use with the 
Films. 











Ninth- to twelfth- grade students are 
shown what a worker does in each indus- 
try, the training required, where it may 
be secured, and the possible rewards. 


Visit our Booth at National Vocational 
Guidance Association meeting in Atlantic 
City. Write Dept. V-r for details of coopera- 
tive group purchase plan. 





s 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 





GUIDANCE 


@ Orientation @ Personality 

@ Physical Health @ Occupations 

@ Mental Hygiene @ Employment 
@ Personal Survey 


Eight guidance books that provide up-to- 
date information for student use in the 


areas of guidance listed above. Write. 
McKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT **Siiec” 
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he told how to rate his aptitude for such 
activities as ‘‘preferring money for a dis- 
covery you made than fame you would 
receive’’ and ‘‘attending theatrical per- 
formances and stage shows,’ nor does 
the Manual show any consideration for 
the deficiencies of self-ratings of aptitudes 
and interest in this test which, its author 
claims, “‘makes it possible for one to 
draw a sharp conclusion as to the right 
vocation for each individual.”’ 

The Key to Vocational Guidance and Occu- 
pational Placement consists of: (1) a list of 
“dominant interests’’ according to which 
it is claimed occupations can be classified, 
including classifications ranging from 
“Biological Sciences’’ through ‘‘Mate- 
rials’’ to ““Travel by Land’ and ‘‘Travel 
by Sea and Air;’’ and (2) a list of occupa- 
tions classified according to the supposed 
importance of these dominant interests, 
singly and in combination. Again, there 
are no data as to how the dominant 
interests were determined or as to how 
their role in each occupation was estab- 
lished; simply the statement: ‘‘All 
known occupations were then reviewed 
and were assigned representative let- 
i 

But need we continue? Perhaps the 
Manual is not meant to be technical or 
scientific in its presentation, and the im- 
portant scientific data are, therefore, left 
out. But why such a manual if such 
evidence exists? Scientific and conscien- 
tious vocational counselors cannot use a 
diagnostic instrument until they are pre- 
sented evidence of its validity. Let us, 
therefore, conclude by signifying our 
agreement with at least one statement in 
the Manual, emphasizing its applicability 
to both the Van Allyn Technique and this 
brief review: ‘“‘If it succeeds only in 
raising questions in the minds of those 
who read it, this publication will have 
more than served its purpose.’’—DonaLp 
E. Super, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Cw 


THE REACTION OF NINTH-GRADE 
GIRLS TO VOCATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION. By Esther W. McGill. Ohio 
State University Press, 1940. Pp. 32. = 

To the Annual Vocational Information 





Conference for Women Students held at 
Ohio University, students from selected 
high schools also were invited. The reac- 
tions of 48 ninth-grade girls who were 
sent from one of the Columbus junior 
high schools are here presented by the vice- 
principal. 

Each girl attended one session of the 
Conference (devoted to a specific occupa- 
tional field) and brought back a written 
report; also an oral report which was 
presented to the assembly of all the ninth- 
grade girls in the school. Excerpts from 
their reports are printed in the brochure. 
Delegates were instructed beforehand and 
followed up afterward, one technique 
being a questionnaire which called for the 
parents’ comments regarding the voca- 
tional plans of their offspring.—H. D. K. 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 282) 


tribution of function under competent 
leadership. This distribution should 
be determined through cooperative ef- 
fort. 

10. The choice of procedures is 
determined by the needs of the local 
situation. 

11. Counseling is threefold in func- 
tion: it aids students in becoming 
sensitive to their needs and characteris- 
tics, in reaching a tentative solution to 
their problems, and in developing 
greater self-direction. These three func- 
tions also operate in an effective group- 
guidance situation. 

12. Personnel work includes the use 
of all counseling resources within and 
without the school. 

13. Personnel work requires the use 
of records which contribute significantly 
to an emerging picture of the individual 
student, are readily available, and are 
valuable to the extent that they are 
utilized. 


14. Certain personnel problems are 


the joint responsibility of the teacher- 
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training institution and the employing 
agency. 

15. Personnel work develops within 
the framework of the continuously re- 
vised objectives toward which the in- 
stitution is working. 

16. The appraisal of personnel work 
is a phase of the continuous evaluation 
of the total educational program. 

17. The development and modifica- 
tion of the personnel program requires 
the use of careful research methods 
within the larger framework of the 
total evaluation program. 

ARNOLD M. Hess 


State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 





Our Share in National Defense 
(Continued from page 280) 


which they may be of special service in re- 
lation to defense in their own communities. 

3. Prepare suggestions for counselors 
and teachers of occupations classes show- 
ing how their activities may be enlarged 
at this time and specifying problems in 
this area which relate to defense as well as 
specific materials which may be used. 

4. Prepare a directory of counselors 
whose services may be used in helping to 
select workers for the defense training pro- 
gtam, or in other ways. 








Publications Received 








Carter, Helen M. Home Economics and 
the College Student: An Introductory College 
Course. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. 372. $2.50. 


Contains sections on campus life and adjustments, 
and careers open to home economics graduates. 


Hanawalt, Wilbur R. The Machine Tool 
Industry in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio, Na- 
tional Youth Administration for Ohio, 
1940. Pp.119. Mimeographed. 


One of the editors of this survey of 19 Ohio plants 
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For the Second Semester 





PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


Complete information about ten major occupational 
groups. For this year’s graduates. 





JUST PUBLISHED 





Principles and Techniques 
of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Myers 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 


[| Guidance Textbooks | 


of MERIT 


ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE 
LESSONS—by F. S. Endicott 


A Discussion Manual for 
High School Students 


54%x7K 





240 Pages $1.34 





LIFE PLANNING 
and BUILDING 
by Harry Newton Clarke 
Based on idea that real guidance 
must be self guidance. 


251 Pages 54x84 $1.60 





Send for Examination Copies on Approval 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK ei 
Pa. 


1000 Wyoming Ave. Scranton, 
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is Mary P. Corre, NVGA President. This very 
complete study includes the story of machine tools, 
how they are made, training and qualifications, 
working conditions, a general picture of the industry 
and prospects for the future. Counselors will be 
especially interested in the chapter on training. The 
book is beautifully illustrated by photographs, charts, 
and diagrams. 


Wheatley, William A., Editor. Teach- 
er's Manual of Aviation Aids for Upper 
Grades and High School. Chicago, United 
Air Lines, 1940. Pp. 39. 

In addition to many statistics, the manual discusses 
sample vocations in air transportation and gives 
— for students. Excellent bibliography. 
ree. 


Mead, A. R. The Citrus Industry and 
Occupations in Florida. National Youth 
Administration for Florida. Pp. 182. 
Mimeographed. 


So far as the authors know this field has never 
before been described. The material was collected 
by NYA graduate students and the book prepared 
under the supervision of A. R. Mead, Director of 
Research, School of Education, University of Florida. 


Jobs are classified as work in groves, packing houses, 
and canning plants. A detailed study of the workers 
is given—classified as to age, sex, education, dis- 
tribution by race. The occupational information is 
intended for secondary school pupils, out-of-school 
youth, and, to a less extent, college students. 


Plumbers Survey. Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Portland, Oregon, 1938. 
Pp. 68. Mimeographed. 


Comprehensive data on the plumbing trade in 
Portland, with numerous charts and tables. If there 
had been more emphasis on training requirements 
and the opportunities for jobs, the book would have 
been more useful to counselors. 


Fuller, Raymond G. Children in Straw- 


berries. New York City, National Child 
Labor Committee, 1940. Pp. 22. 25 
cents. 


More than 150,000 migrants pick strawberries in 
the Mississippi Valley. This report describes con- 
ditions of the child workers in Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky—the inadequate housing, the lack of toilet 
facilities, the long hours in the fields, the interrupted 
schooling. 








N.V.G.A. Radio Scripts 


Going.... Going.... 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee announces that there is still available a limited number 
of the attractive radio script booklets, Americans at Work Series, formerly broad- 
cast by CBS. Classes in Occupations, Radio, and English will welcome occupational 
information presented in this lively dramatic form. Before the supply is exhausted, 


order promptly from the following list: 


HousEHoLp WorKER 
CoNFECTIONER 
Citrus GRowER 
INDIAN WEAVER 
CHEF 

Map Maker 


FootsBa.ti Coacu 


Forest RANGER 


Musicat INSTRUMENT WoRKER 
CuristTMAS TREE GROWER 


AvutTomosiLe DEALER 
AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
Museum Curator 
Lire INsuRANCE AGENT 
Caspinet MAKER 


PsyonoGrRaPH Recorp MAKER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy. Twelve for One Dollar; twenty-five for Two Dollars 
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Onder 


YOUR REPRINTS 


Now ! 


To meet a popular demand, reprints of outstanding articles from Occupations 
are now available. 
If you wish sound occupational information and the latest techniques in coun- 
seling, order today from the following typical titles: 


Advertising as a Profession 

Aids to Occupational Research 

Analysis of the Occupational Aims of College 
Students 

Apprentice Method for Training Counselors 

Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational 
Demands? 

Career Trends in Medical Institutions 

Clinical Laboratory Technician 

College Course in Job-Finding 

Counselor and Community Resources 

Dean of Women 

Department Store Salesperson 

Disappearing Dean of Men 

Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph 

Exit—The Piivess Secretary 

Facts about Diesel Engine Careers 

Forecasting Occupational Needs 

Fraternities Initiate Guidance 

From Schoo! to Job 

Handicaps of Youthful Job-Seekers 








Household Employees 

How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 

How Consultants Aid College Counselors 

How to Organize and Conduct Career Confer- 
ences 

Let's Have a Conference 

Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 

Looking Ahead to Television Cocupasions 

Measuring Results of Vocational Guidance 

Medical Records Librarian 

Menace of Commercialized Guidance 

Occupational Therapy 

Opportunities in Air Conditioning 

Placement for College Women 

Placing College Graduates 

Shortage of Actuaries 

Training and Selection of School Counselors 

Vocational Try-outs for College Students 

Women in Journalism 

Working Guidance Program 

Youth in the Labor Market 

Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


Ten Cents Each 


25 to 100 
100 to 5,000 


7¢ each 
5¢ each 


Write for complete list 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Self 
Measurement 
Projects in 


Group Guidance 
By RICHARD D. ALLEN 


A remarkable contribution to a better high- 
school group-guidance technique is offered in 
the 63 tests covered in this book. There are 12 
tests of skill subjects and background; 15 tests 
of secondary-school subjects; 14 tests measur- 
ing interests, information, and adjustment; 13 
tests of special abilities or aptitudes; and 9 
tests of personality and attitudes. 

Pupils love these tests. They are not com- 
petitive, but are for the purpose of allowing each 
pupil to measure his progress, and to learn more 
about his abilities and prospects. 

The book contains a 14-page explanation by 
Dr. Allen of the methods of group-guidance test- 
ing. Each of the 63 tests is covered by the 
following information: Grade-level suggested 
for the test; statements of its objectives; sug- 
gestions for motivating the test; instructions 
for giving it; the issues and implications of the 
test results; and use of test results by the 
school. List price, $2.25. 


INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I—Common Problems in Group 
i cncnisekedsdsctoseescace 


Vol. II—Case-Conference Problems 
in Group Guidance............+++ 


Vol. I1I—Self-Measurement 
ects in Group Guidance.......... 


Vol. IV—Organization and Super- 
vision of Guidance.........++++++: 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 


$1.95 


$1.55 


$2.25 











Looking 
for the 
Unusual ? 


READ THE REPRINTS | 


@ You'll learn— 
What opportunities there are for 
men nurses 
How to prepare for a music career 
Why you should be a farmer 
What the aviation dispatcher does 
How plastics were discovered 


@ Reprints are chosen from professional 
journals and inaccessible publica- 
tions 


@ They come in attractive, looseleaf form 


@ The last 10 subjects covered by the 
Occupational Reprint and Abstract 
Service are: 


Forestry—No. 50 

Opportunities for Men Nurses—No. 51 

Building Trades—No. 52 

Retail Selling in Bakeries—No. 53 

~~ for College Jobs While in High School— 
0. 54 


The Cartoonist—No. 55 

Public Health Jobs—No. 56 

Employment Security and the Negro—No. 57 
Employment Service to Teachers—No. 58 
Job Trends in the Plastics Industry—No. 59 


Each Reprint is 10¢ 
Reduced Prices for Quantity Purchases 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


. 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational 
Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. } 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 


Gerorok E. Hutcnerson, First Vice-Pres., Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
rvisor of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools 
Roy N. Anperson, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. On 
Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Micprep M. Hicxman, Second Vice-Pres., Su 


leave, 1940-1941. 


Rex B. Cunurers, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
A. H. Epoerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin q 
Mivprep Lincoin Bitiinas, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 








Executive Secretary, Ratepn B. Kenney, Headquarters 
Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 
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— 


Jerome H. Bent ey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch 
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First Corps Area 
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Eprtor’s Nots: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA , 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Ralph B. 
Kenney, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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The Role of the Interview in Vocational Diagnosis 


DONALD E. SUPER and DOROTHY A. BROPHY 
Clark University 


@ This study of the relative value of 
tests, questionnaires, and interviews 
is based on interviews with 40 high 
school — While the conclusions 
admittedly do not show the ultimate 
validity of the various techniques, 
they have unusual significance for the 
vocational and educational counselor. 





T HAS FOR some years been the custom of 
I users of psychological tests to empha- 
size the importance of interviewing in 
supplementing our as yet imperfect objec- 
tive techniques. Impressed by the failure 
of tests to perform the miracles promised 
by some of the early workers in the field of 
guidance, we have been extremely humble 
in our claims for testing. In the meantime 
new tests have been developed and have 
been considerably improved. It behooves 
us to inquire, anew, into the relative 
values of tests and questionnaires, on the 
one hand, and of the interview, on the 
other, in vocational and educational diag- 
nosis. Such an inquiry is herewith re- 
ported. 

For three years Clark University and 


” from 15 to 20 Central Massachusetts High 


Schools have been cooperating in a gui- 
dance project for high school juniors and 
seniors. Each school chooses a number of 
pupils who it feels will profit from vocae 


tional and educational guidance: pupils of 
all levels of mental ability and with vari- 
ous kinds of plans for the future. The 
university tests these boys and girls, giving 
them a battery of tests and questionnaires 
which consumes some eight hours of work- 
ing time. After these have been scored, 
the senior author analyzes the data, makes 
a tentative diagnosis, and goes to the 
schools to interview each student who was 
tested. Half an hour is allowed for each 
student, and the interviews may be al- 
lowed to run overtime. Occasional fol- 
low-up interviews are held at the Univer- 
sity. The test battery is listed below, and 
will not be described in detail as most of 
the items are well known and widely used. 


Clark University Student's Inventory 
(personal history blank) 

Chart for the Genetic Study of Interests 
(Donald E. Super) 

Interest Essay (based on the above 
chart) 

American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability 

Nelson—Denny Reading Test 

Cooperative General Achievement Test 
—Social Studies 

Cooperative General Achievement Test 
—Mathematics 
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School marks 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, Revised 

O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
Junior Grade 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers 

Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank 

Allport—Vernon Study of Values 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

American Council Behavior 


(filled out by teachers) 


In analyzing the above data the coun- 
selor uses a Psychometric Report or test 
profile and a diagnosis sheet on which he 
notes salient points. On the basis of these 
findings he evaluates the adequacy of the 
plans already made by the students, if any, 
locates new possibilities, and attempts to 
ascertain the general level and fields in 
which success is most likely to be achieved. 
The aim is not to map out definite goals 
but to determine the general direction in 
which favorable development is likely and 
to work out the details to illustrate some 
possibilities in that direction. 

The interviews are held in the cooperat- 
ing schools, where an office or empty class- 
room is made available. For the purposes 
of this study the junior author accom- 
panied the counselor to four schools and 
kept a verbatim account of the interviews, 
sitting behind and off to one side of the 
student so as to obtrude upon the process 
as little as possible. Forty interviews 
were recorded in this manner, the number 
per school ranging from 8 to 12 and includ- 
ing all the subjects in the four schools con- 
cerned. The interviews are informal, the 
counselor discussing with the student the 
results of the tests and questionnaires, 


Record 


helping him to see their possible signiti- 
cance in relation to his ambitions, situa- 
tion, and problems, and allowing as much 
time as possible for questions and discus- 
sion. The findings are reported to the 
school principal later, so that he may 
know what took place and be of further 
assistance to the student if necessary. 


CoNTRIBUTION OF THE INTERVIEW 


The question with which we are here 
concerned is: What did the interview con- 
tribute to the counselor's understanding of 
the student? In what ways did appear- 
ance, manner of meeting people, ability to 
express himself orally, and the subtleties 
of ‘“‘personality’’ in the popular sense 
change the previous estimate of the coun- 
selee? To what extent was the first diag- 
nosis altered, how, and by what types of 
data? 

The interview protocols were studied in 
order to answer the above questions, the 
junior author who recorded the interviews 
making her analyses first and then check- 
ing them in discussion with the senior 
author. What little difference of opinion 
there was as to classification was quickly 
cleared up in discussion. The results are 
reported in Taste I. 

Taste I shows that the first diagnosis 
was definitely changed in only two, or five 
per cent, of the cases. In one of the 40 
cases new facts were brought to light, and 
in two cases new possibilities were dis- 
covered in the interview: the original 
diagnosis was still valid although ex- 


Taste | 
Roe oF THE INTERVIEW IN D1AGNosIS 


Role 
Confirmed first diagnosis 


Clarified first diagnosis, no change 


Brought out new possibilities 
Brought out new facts 
Changed first diagnosis 


Total 





panded. In 10 per cent of the cases the 
situation was clarified somewhat by the 
Number Per Cent 

31 77-5 

4 10.0 

2 5.0 

I 2.5 

2 5.0 


40 100.0 
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THE INTERVIEW IN VOCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 


interview, but the diagnosis in no way 
modified. In 77.5 per cent of the cases the 
preliminary diagnosis was confirmed with- 
out alteration. The cases in which no 
change took place probably do not need 
elaboration, but sample cases in the other 
categories will be discussed briefly. 


Clarification 


William Johnson! wanted to be a physi- 
cian. His interests were like those of per- 
sons in the scientific and literary occupa- 
tions: he appeared to be sensitive and un- 
stable, and his school achievement was 
poor. It was felt, before the interview, 
that he should aim lower than the doc- 
tor’s degree but might try for a sub- 
professional medical occupation. The pur- 
pose of the interview was to discover how 
fixed his ideas were and to scale down his 
ambitions at the same time that his per- 
sonality problem would be looked into. 
The interview emphasized more clearly 
William’s lack of emotional stability, 
brought out the fact that he sensed the im- 
possibility of medical school, and pro- 
vided an opportunity to delve further into 
the personality problem which needed to 
be treated before vocational guidance was 
possible. 

It would be helpful to refer to the other 
cases in this category, and indeed both in- 
teresting and important (as an indication 
of the validity of our analyses) to repro- 
duce the interview protocols here, but 
space does not permit. 


New Possibilities 


Everett Winson was a boy of average in- 
telligence, living on a farm. The prelimi- 
nary diagnosis was that farming would 
probably be the best field for him, better 
than electricity or aeronautics, both of 
which he was also considering. The inter- 
view revealed that his interest in electrical 
and mechanical work was greater than had 
been realized, his expressed interest in 
farming less than it had appeared, in spite 





. 
? All names used in the sample cases are fictitious. 
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of high measured farming interests and 
agricultural hobbies. As he had some 
abilities which would be valuable in elec- 
trical work, and the possibilities of get- 
ting training in that field appeared almost 
as good as those in farming, it was felt 
that he should not settle on farming as an 
occupation until more experience in elec- 
trical work enabled him to test out that 


type of activity. 
New Facts 


Fred King was a superior student with 
socio-literary interests and technical ambi- 
tions. The preliminary diagnosis was that 
he would do well to attend a liberal arts 
college, giving his varied non-technical in- 
terests a chance to develop and testing his 
supposed interest in science. The inter- 
view brought out an intense ambition to 
attend Annapolis and to enter the Navy, 
facts which should have been in the ques- 
tionnaire but which had not been recorded, 
although the form appeared to have been 
carefully filled out. The ambition was so 
great that it seemed unwise to counter it 
directly; instead, the real measured inter- 
est in other fields was pointed out, with 
the suggestion that if he did attend 
Annapolis he should consider the non- 
technical branches of naval work. 


Changed Diagnosis 

In this group the preliminary diagnosis 
did not agree with the students’ plans: the 
interview caused the counselor to agree 
that the students’ plans were, everything 
considered, wisest. Harold Wilson was a 
boy of good intelligence who had done 
well in school. He was dominated by 
parental influence, submissive, unstable, 
but liked by others. Pharmacy was his 
first vocational choice, because his parents 
thought it a good field in which he could 
be employed close to them. The diagnosis 
was that it would be well for Harold to go 
away to college where he might develop 
independently, working in the literary and 
social studies fields in which his real inter- 
ests lay. The interview showed that the 
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parental domination was very strong, 
known to the boy, and not resented; that 
Harold realized that his unprepossessing 
appearance (unknown to the counselor 
until the interview) and shyness would be 
a real handicap in many types of activity. 
Pharmacy seemed, everything considered, 
as satisfactory an occupation as any and 
better than most. 

These facts bring out one salient con- 
clusion: the interview adds little to the 
average, carefully made vocational and 
educational diagnosis based on tests and 
questionnaires. A few cases are made 
clearer or are altered slightly by the inter- 
view; a very few are radically changed. 


Facrors CausinGc MopirFIcaTION oF D1AG- 
NOSIS 


The cases briefly described above illus- 
trate the nature of the changes which the 
interview made in the diagnosis. We must 
now examine the incidence of the factors 
which brought about these modifications. 
The nine cases in question were critically 
read by each author, and the factors which 
caused the modification or diagnosis were 
noted and classified. Except for details of 
terminology, the two analyses were found 


to agree. The results are presented in 
Taste II. 
Taste II 
Facrors Caustinc MopIFicaTION 
Factors Number 
Personality 
Attitude toward alternative 
plan 2 
New fact and accompanying 
attitude I 
Financial status I 
Total 9 


In five cases the interview emphasized 
known personality traits, minimized the 
importance of known characteristics, or 
brought out unsuspected personality traits. 
This was the most important single type 
of factor causing modification of the pre- 
liminary diagnosis. Next most important 
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was the increased importance of attitudes 
which favored the trying out of an alter- 
native plan which the counselor considered 
otherwise less suitable; the interview 
brought out fixational interests rather bet- 
ter than did the tests and questionnaires. 
This type of factor is, obviously, closely 
related to the first, but is distinguished 
from the first category because it appears 
as an occupational attitude, not a more 
generalized trait. A similar factor is the 
third in our table, in so far as a strong atti- 
tude favoring a less suitable alternative is 
concerned: the new element is that a re- 
lated fact was not brought out by the ques- 
tionnaire or interest essay, and so the atti- 
tude was not revealed until the interview. 
The questionnaire and interest essay were 
so designed that these factors should have 
been made clear: the fault lay with the 
student, who had not done an adequate job 
of writing along the lines requested. Fi- 
nally, the last case of change was due to 
the bringing out, during the interview, of 
facts concerning the student's financial 
status which were not elicited by the 
questionnaire. A more complete series of 
questions on financial status would have 
produced this information and made pos- 
sible a more adequate diagnosis. 

We may conclude, from the above, that 
the contribution of the interview to voca- 
tional diagnosis is largely in the field of 
personality, its other contributions being 
the bringing out of facts which are occa- 
sionally missed by the more objective tech- 
niques. This is, after all, what we should 
expect in view of the fact that objective 
methods for the measurement of personal- 
ity have not been developed to the degree 
attained by achievement, intelligence, and 
even aptitude tests. It will be remem- 
bered that even these contributions are 
made in relatively few cases. 

The above conclusions must be accepted 
with certain limiting factors in mind. 
The first of these is that the preliminary 
diagnoses were based not only on test re- 
sults, but also on other types of case ma- 
terial previously enumerated. This study, 
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THE INTERVIEW IN VOCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 


then, is no validation of diagnoses based 
on test results alone: such data were seen 
in the light of considerable background 
material. This means that the diagnoses 
were not mechanically made but took into 
account many more subjective elements. 

A second limitation to our conclusions 
is the fact that in some cases the interview 
does make unique contributions. As it is 
impossible for the counselor always to 
know in what cases these modifications 
are likely to be made, each interview must 
be conducted with the possibility of new 
factors emerging in mind. As many of 
these new factors will be in the realm of 
personality, the making of mechanical 
diagnoses and the mechanical interpreta- 
tion of findings is doubly out of the ques- 
tion. Instead, diagnosis and interpreta- 
tion to the student must be handled by a 
highly skilled counselor, one capable of 
seeing the implications of the personality 
factors and occasional new facts which are 
likely to be turned up in some interviews. 
This means, too, that the mere handing 
out of test scores with a description of the 
meaning of high and low scores is out of 
the question. It might work in some 
clear-cut and well-balanced cases—in too 
many it would not. It should be remem- 
bered that one reason for the high degree 
of validity of the preliminary diagnoses as 
measured by the final diagnoses in this in- 
vestigation is the fact that the counselor 
was one with considerable training and 
experience both in handling cases himself 
and in supervising other counselors. 

A third limiting condition is the fact 
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that the counselor handling the interview 
was the counselor who made the prelimi- 
nary diagnoses. Although we are natu- 
rally inclined to discount the importance of 
this fact in this study, there is always a 
possibility that the counselor uncon- 
sciously handled his interviews in such a 
manner as to confirm his previous conclu- 
sions. Such biases have been found to 
exist, and have been well treated in Bing- 
ham and Moore’s How to Interview. 

We must point out also that this is not 
a study of the ultimate validity of voca- 
tional and educational diagnoses, that is, 
of the prognostic value of these tech- 
niques, although it has some of the ear- 
marks of such an investigation. No at- 
tempt has as yet been made to follow up 
the students counseled in order to deter- 
mine whether those who acted according 
to the findings of the case studies made 
better vocational and educational adjust- 
ments than those who did not so act, al- 
though in time such a study will be made. 
The question at this stage was simply one 
concerning the contribution of the inter- 
view to diagnoses by other methods. We 
have seen that on the whole it contributed 
little to most of the diagnoses, although 
in some cases it played an important part. 

Finally, the distinction between diag- 
nosis and treatment or counseling in the 
narrow sense of the word must be kept in 
mind. The interview is, we suspect, pri- 
marily an interpretive or treatment tech- 
nique, the counseling method par excellence; 
our findings concern it, however, only as a 
diagnostic tool. 


J A graduate of Oxford University and Columbia, Dr. Super is Assistant a 
Professor of Educational Psychology at Clark University, where he is 
4\| expanding the student personnel program. Miss Brophy, now employed  \\p 
by the Bell Telephone Company, was a graduate student when this study 
was made. 











Family Names from Forebears’ Occupations 


HARRY D. KITSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


* What's in a name? The relation- 
ship between family names and occu- 
pations may be used to advantage by 
the clever classroom teacher. Here 
are some suggestions which show the 
fascinating possibilities of this game. 


EBACHERS OF CLASSES iM occupations 
"7 a wish they had some motivating 
idea or springboard that might serve to 
arouse the interest of pupils and show 
them the social significance of occupations. 
While there are a number of these orient- 
ing ideas in the literature on vocational 
guidance, there is another which deserves 
exploitation and which in the hands of a 
clever teacher might assume interesting 
proportions. In brief, it is the little- 
noticed fact that many of our surnames are 
the names of occupations. We came by 
them because several hundred years ago 
governments decreed that individuals 
should not be known simply as John, 
Henry, Robert, etc., but should have a 
second name which their descendants 
should thereafter bear. Then came the 
problem for each head of a household. 
How should he be named? 

Some persons took names descriptive of 
the locale where they resided—Hill, 
Wood, Field, Dale, Marsh, Brooks. Some 
took the name of the town. Originally 
such names were prefixed with a preposi- 
tion which became lost through the years, 
though in some cases it was retained, as in 
Overbrook, des Marais (French—of the 
marshes). 

Some persons assumed the nickname by 
which they were commonly known. It 
may have described some physical fea- 
ture—Whitehead, Whitlock (white locks), 
Broadhead, Crookshanks (crooked legs), 


Groskopf (German—big head); or some 
peculiarity of costume—Cowl, Wimple. 

But the names deriving from occupa- 
tions are those of our present interest. 
Thus, one who was a blacksmith probably 
said to the official who was registering the 
newly adopted family names: **Well, call 
me John the Smith. Everybody calls me 
that anyway."’ And because every village 
had one or more smiths, the name was 
adopted by a great many people. In some 
cases the name denotes a particular kind of 
smith—Goldsmith, Silversmith. 

The teacher who would like to intro- 
duce a class to the study of occupations 
might begin by asking, ‘‘How many per- 
sons can you think of whose names denote 
an occupation?’ The pupils would look 
around the room: Baker, Barber, Carpen- 
ter, Cook, Miller, Miner, Shepherd. Then 
as the pupils warm up to the game, they 
could be given clues to the recognition of 
other names having a vocational source, 
such as: Chandler (candlemaker), Clark 
(clerk), Foster (corruption of forester), 
Gardner (gardener), Faulkner (falconer). 

The following list will enable the 
teacher to make a start in this fascinating 
study of occupations through family 
names. The project possesses many ele- 
ments of detective work, a pursuit to 
which adolescents are usually addicted. 


Archer 

Bauer (German—farmer) 
Baumgartner (Ger.—tree-gardener) 
Boyer (Bow-yer, bowmaker) 
Clothier 

Collier 

Draper 

Farmer 

Feller 

Fisher 
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Fleisher (Ger.—butcher) 
Feuermann (Ger.—fireman) 
Fuller 

Glover 

Hunter 

Kittler (kettle maker) 

Major 

Marshall 

Mason 

Painter 

Ploughman 

Porter 

Reefer 

Sadlier (maker of saddles) 
Sailor 

Sawyer 

Sergeant 

Sexton 

Singer 

Skinner 

Snyder, Schneider (Ger.—tailor) 
Spicer (dealer in spices, _ 
Spindler (maker of spindles) 
Spinner 

Sumner (summoner) 

Thatcher (one who thatched roofs) 
Turner 

Tyler (worker in tiles) 

Weaver 

Webster 


While this list is only suggestive, it 
gives an indication of the wealth of occu- 
pational family names to be found in any 
community. 


Oxtp OccupaTIONs AND Famity Namgs 


Since these names were adopted seven or 
eight hundred years ago, they naturally re- 
flect the occupations existing in mediaeval 
times. Consequently, the occupations 
which no longer exist will not be easily 
recognized today. This is, however, no 
special disadvantage, for the act of tracing 
the occupational derivation will make the 
student aware of the fluidity of occupa- 
tions. The following list of old occupa- 
tions, collected and made available through 
courtesy of Professor F. C. Hicks, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, contains many titles that 
were adopted, and still exist, as family 
names. Most of them were adopted about 
the 13th Century. 





Ashburner—Maker of charcoal to be used 
in bloom smithies. The process covered 
smelting, later — by “‘colliers’’ 

Bacheller, Batchelor—A knight retained 
by another on account of lack of wealth 

Bacon—Nickname for swineherd 

Badger—Hawker of corn, buying in one 
locality and selling in another 

Balancer—Maker of balance scales 

Barker—Workman who prepared bark for 
tanning purposes 

Baster—A kitchen attendant who basted 
the meat 

Beadle—Executor of legal processes 

Bearward—Owner and exhibitor of a trick 
bear. One of a large group of ‘‘players”’ 
occupations 

Berner—A huntsman in charge of fresh re- 
lays of dogs 

Bloodletter—Combined duties of barber 
and surgeon 

Bowler—Maker of wooden dishes 

Biller—Maker of pikes 

Chaucer—Maker of leather breeches 

Chandler—Candlemaker, or one who at- 
tended to lights and lighting 

Dauber—Rough plasterer 

Flesher—Butcher 

Grammar—Teacher of grammar 

Hayward—Kept tally of lord's cattle 

Holder—Auctioneer 

Honeyman—Beeman 

Latimer—Latin translator 

Lauder, Lavender—Launderer 

Limner—Il!uminator of books 

Mercer—Clothes dealer 

Parmentier—Tailor 

Paternoster—Chaplet and bead maker 

Panter—Pantry steward and baker 

Pellitier—Fur dealer 

Pointer—Maker of lace to fasten hose to 
doublet 

Reeder—Thatcher 

Sergeant—Policeman 

Spencer—House steward 

Stringer—Maker of bow cord 

Teller—Linenweaver 

Tinker—General pedler 

Tipler—Bar-tender 

Wait—Musician 

Waller—Mason 

Whitesmith—Worker in tin plate 

Wright—Skilled in any work 


* While the examples here given are 
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mostly English, a number of the family 
names on the rolls of our cosmopolitan 
public schools are German, Italian,French, 
Russian, etc. Many of these are occupa- 
tional, also, though tracing their deriva- 
tion would call for more linguistic skill 
than that possessed by most teachers. A 
teacher of languages, however, might use 
exercises in name-tracing with good effect, 
and if he concentrated on occupational 
sources, he might contribute to the en- 
lightenment of pupils regarding occupa- 
tions, as well as arousing greater interest 
in the language being studied. Thus, the 
English name Fletcher may be traced back 
to the French word fléche (arrow), indi- 
cating that perhaps the original bearer of 
the name, an arrow-maker, came to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror. Pelle- 
tier (furrier) may be easily traced to the 
French, Schneider to the German. 

Even in dealing with English names, the 
tracing of derivations is a tricky matter, 
involving plenty of disagreement among 
experts in etymology. In the hundreds of 
years since these names were adopted, cor- 
ruptions crept in, because most people did 
not know how to spell. And so a name 
that looks like an occupational designa- 
tion might have had a different origin. 
Nevertheless, the number unmistakably 
referring to occupations is large enough to 
warrant the use of the exercise even by an 
etymological tyro. 


A Device ror TEACHING History 


While our present interest in occupa- 
tional surnames is primarily as an intro- 
duction to the study of occupations, we 
should note that it is an especially ap- 
propriate device to be used in teaching 
history, especially mediaeval history. For 
many of these occupational names give a 
picture of the social scene of mediaeval 
times. Thus, some names were the titles 
of servants or functionaries in great house- 
holds maintained by royalty, nobility, or 
the Church; e¢.g., Butler, Carver, Cham- 
berlain, Cook, Groom, Page, Porter, 
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Sculler, Spencer (household dispenser), 
Steward, Waiter. Such names as Cham- 
bers, Kitchen, and Wimpress (winepress) 
refer to the realm of the individual's offi- 
cial duties. 

The earliest collective sources are the 
Domesday Book (1086) and the Hundred 
Rolls (1273). If pupils learn that their 
own family name designates the occupa- 
tion followed by their forebear of those 
times, they will have a greater respect for 
history as a subject of study, and will de- 
velop a sense of the continuity of events 
which is the substance of history. The 
teacher who wishes to follow up the sub- 
ject in greater detail should refer to a book 
such as Surnames, by Ernest Weekly, Dut- 


ton, 1937. 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


This simple exercise contains the germs 
of several fundamental truths which we 
like to teach about occupations: (1) Their 
importance and honorableness in man’s de- 
velopment are shown by the fact that they 
were even adopted to denote his most inti- 
mate possession—his very name. (2) The 
persistence of a name throughout 700 
years offers irrefutable proof of the an- 
tiquity of the vocation it represents. (3) 
On the other hand, the survival of a name 
after the occupation from which it derived 
became obsolete, illustrates concretely 
how occupations may die. (4) Finally, a 
project in tracing names to occupational 
sources furnishes one answer to the oft- 
asked but seldom-answered question: 
“What contribution to the vocational 
guidance program can be made by the 
classroom teacher?’” For the project is 
particularly suitable for use by teachers of 
history and foreign languages. 

Any teacher who wishes to introduce 
the study of occupations on a practical 
plane has at hand ample materials in his 
very class rolls or in the local telephone 
directory. Any user of the plan is bound 
to inject new vitality into the study of 
occupations. 
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A Follow-Up Survey 





through Visual Aids 


H. L. CLELAND 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pittsburgh 


m Seeing is believing. Show high 
school pupils, their teachers, and 
parents motion pictures of recent grad- 
uates actually at work in their first 
jobs. Let them see with their own 
eyes the occupational opportunities in 
the community. This practical 
aid to counseling tried successfully in 
Pittsburgh may inspire other com- 
munities to consider a similar project. 





Wis ARE the jobs Pittsburgh high 
school boys and girls get immedi- 
ately upon graduation? What are the 
working conditions in shop, store, fac- 
tory? When Mary returns from work at 
the end of the day and tells her family that 
she is now a factory worker, what mental 
pictures do they have of the kind of work 
and the environment of her job? Is it 
dark, gloomy, and smoky in a factory? Or 
is it pleasant and bright and airy and 
cheery? What kind of work does Mary 
do? Does she sweep floors, or do heavy 
lifting and carrying, or does she actually 
Operate some sort of machine? Does she 
wear soiled and ragged clothes, or a neat, 
clean, attractive uniform? How much pay 
does Mary get? 

To attempt to answer these and kindred 
questions, it was suggested by our Super- 
intendent of Schools, Ben G. Graham, 
that we bring the results of our employ- 
ment survey of the graduates of our 1937 
classes! to the schools through the medium 


‘of a motion picture. In a great industrial 


city it is impracticable constantly to trans- 
port large groups of pupils to business and 
industry, but quite practicable to reverse 


1 Ben G. Graham and H. L. Cleland, Occupations, * 
(May, 1939), pp. 699-704. 


the process and bring business and industry 
to the schools. Thus our pioneer venture 
began. 


SELECTION oF PicruRES 


A study of the data assembled convinced 
us that there were certain types of first 
jobs which most graduates obtained. It 
was decided therefore to film the twenty- 
three types of work experience which in 
this district seemed to be obtained with 
the greatest frequency. These were (not 
in order of frequency): machine lathe op- 
erator, multiple drill press operator, stock 
clerk, waitress, body and fender worker, 
folding machine operator in a printing 
establishment, purchasing order clerk, do- 
mestic service worker, truck driver, secre- 
tary, electric repair man, cashier wrapper, 
messenger boy, telephone operator, garage 
worker, salesgirl, usher and ticket taker, 
female factory worker doing light work 
on mirrors, gasoline station attendant, 
beautician, and bicycle repairman. It is 
worthy of note that only one white collar 
job (for boys) is shown. This happened 
because one boy had received a promotion 
between our first contact with him and the 
actual filming of the picture. The new job 
was not too remote from his first job on 
the manual level so we agreed to include 
him as originally planned and to mention 
his promotion in the script. 


AMATEUR CAMERA MEN 


Obviously it would be too expensive to 
hire a professional photographer. We 
therefore canvassed our own faculties for 
amateur talent. Inquiries among members 
of our staff brought to light three teachers 
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who had produced exceedingly meritorious 
work in the field of photography. One 
man who had taken a second prize in a 
national amateur motion picture contest 
was designated as number one camera 
man; the second, an expert in the field of 
still pictures, was named as his assistant; 
the third became our public relations or 
contact agent. When these men were 
taken from their classes for work in the 
field, substitutes were provided for them 
without loss of pay. 

Certain categories of jobs were assigned 
to the different high schools with a re- 
quest for the names of two 1937 graduates 
(a first choice and an alternate) in these 
categories. School A furnished the stenog- 
rapher; school B, the salesclerk; school 
C, the order clerk, etc. The vocational 
schools furnished the machinist, the coil 
winder, the truck driver, etc. Thus all 
high schools but two were represented in 
the picture. 


Tue “‘Srars’’ CooPpERATE 


Our contact man called on the telephone 
or visited in person each of those who had 
been first named by the schools. If per- 
mission was granted by the graduate, he 
next asked the employer for permission to 
come into his shop, factory, or store with 
all the impedimenta of motion-picture tak- 
ing, to ‘‘shoot’’ this particular employee 
while at work. Only one graduate and 
only one employer declined to cooperate 
and both for excellent reasons. 

All was now in readiness for the actual 
‘‘shooting.’’ A tentative schedule was 
agreed upon by employee, employer, and 
camera men, but our contact man uni- 
formly confirmed these appointments with 
last minute telephone calls. Not more 
than two set-ups could be made in any one 
day. It was impossible to keep to school 
hours. The set-up in the large department 
store had to be made at the end of the store 
day (5 p.m.); the truck driver had to be 
‘‘taken’’ when he was getting his load at 
a mine 10 miles from the city at 8 a.m. 
However, most of the filming was done at 
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our convenience; and while the luggage 
was bulky and cumbersome, and at times 
fuses would not carry the extra load de- 
manded by flood lights, every courtesy 
was granted by building superintendent or 
store manager. Through these contacts 
many friends among employers were made 
for the schools. 


Joss anv Scuoot Recorps 


Is there any relationship between school 
records and successful working experi- 
ence? We asked the high schools to fur- 
nish us with the attendance, scholastic, 
and citizenship records of these boys and 
girls, together with any citations which 
they may have received for outstanding 
service. We found, of course, a definite re- 
lationship between faithful and depend- 
able school experience and success in the 
work-a-day world. However, exceptions 
did occur and these are written in as a part 
of the individual's record and are included 
in the script which accompanies the pic- 
ture. Certain facts confidentially obtained 
from the employer, such as wages, are 
generally not given in detail when the pic- 
ture is shown locally. Inasmuch as these 
former students are recognized by some 
pupils in every high school audience, we 
keep faith with the employer by not nam- 
ing the firm or the exact weekly or 
monthly wage. 


TELLING THE STORY 


The story the picture tells is of the first 
work experience in Pittsburgh's stores, 
business houses, homes, and factories of 
the graduates of the 1937 classes of Pitts- 
burgh High Schools. Constantly there is 
stressed the value, honor, and dignity of 
any honest labor—however humble; 
that the secret of success is to start at the 
bottom—not at the top—and to make 
good in each successive step. We insist 
that it is not dishonorable to soil one’s 
hands or to wear grimy clothes in honest 
toil. We were encouraged when one busy 
executive exclaimed after seeing the pic- 
ture, ‘Well, I am glad to see that it is no 
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A FOLLOW-UP SURVEY THROUGH VISUAL AIDS 


longer a crime to soil one’s hands."’ We 
remind our audiences of the comment of a 
famous industrialist, ‘““The man who puts 
on his dress suit before he is 45 may later 
wait upon the man who puts on his dress 
suit after he is 45."' We teach the impor- 
tance of that first job and point out that 
more is necessary to an education than 
learning acquired within the four walls of 
a classroom. To deprive a boy or girl of 
the discipline, healthy physical fatigue, 
and satisfaction which comes from a hard 
day’s work honestly done is to deny him 
one of the greatest blessings that man can 
enjoy. 

It is pointed out that there is a type of 
job that a boy or girl gets first. This may 
or may not prove to be his life work. That 
rests with the individual. The jobs re- 
quiring more experience and responsibility 
are naturally held by those who are a little 
older and more mature. 


An Arp To TEACHERS 


The film is silent so that teachers may 
comment upon it during the showing. 
Subject teachers thus have an opportunity 
to enlarge upon the scenes which pertain 
to their own vocational interest. 

Homeroom teachers and counselors are 
stimulated to evaluate their techniques 
and procedures. We ask ourselves, “‘Is our 
counseling helpfully directive?’’ *‘Could 
we have been of even greater assistance to 
these boys and girls in view of their pres- 
ent employment and potentialities for 
growth and development?” 

These queries pertain in marked degree 
to the elementary school as well as to the 
secondary school. Consequently, the 
school units are named in both divisions 
of the public school system which have 
contributed to the educational and social 
experience of each graduate. 

This picture creates for Pittsburghers, 
primarily, a teaching device having local 
interest. It provides a supplement to the 
textbook and encourages classroom dis- 


cussion. Our boys and girls learn that. 


these are jobs which their own city offers 
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and so they develop a healthy optimism 
regarding their prospects at home. 


BacKGROUND INFORMATION 


The scenes are numbered from one to 
twenty-three. Each is about 50 seconds in 
length, and as the picture unfolds, certain 
information is given concerning each 
graduate. Two typical examples follow: 


No. 1. General Office Work 
Graduate of McNaugher Ele- 
mentary School and Perry 
High School 
Place of Employment——Life 
Insurance Co. 


Job Obtained through: A 
friend 
Counselor’s Comment: Was 


very active in school affairs. 
Her teachers have noted in 
her cumulative record such 


comments as ‘‘fine char- 
acter,"" ‘‘studious,"’ and 
**most reliable.’’ She was a 


member of the National 
Honor Society and won the 
Service Award for her reli- 
ability, leadership, and citi- 
zenship records. Had_per- 
fect attendance record for 
nine years. 

Wages: $70 to $80 per month 

Truck Driver- 

Graduate of Forest Hills Ele- 
mentary School and Con- 





nelley Vocational High 
School 

Place of Employment——Fuel 
Co. 

Job Obtained through: Junior 
Employment Office 


Counselor's Comment: Worked 
in the machine shop at Con- 
nelley, receiving 4 A’s, 1 B, 
1 C in this subject. He had 
mostly A’s and B's in all 
subjects. 

Wages: $25 to $30 per week 





2 Since this acon was taken, he has joined 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. as a 
Machinist. 
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The film also shows two graduates who 
couldn’t wait to find jobs so they created 
their own, and with splendid success. 
One, a girl, set up her own beauty parlor; 
the other, a boy, his own bicycle repair 
shop. The picture concludes by showing 
scenes of our vocational guidance program 
from classroom to counselor to Junior Em- 
ployment Office. 


PopuLARITY OF THE FiLm 


The picture was shown last year in all 
our high schools except two, where time 
schedules could not be conveniently ar- 
ranged. It was also seen by most of our 
evening high school students. In the field 
of public relations it played a valuable part 
by being shown to Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation groups and to service clubs. It is 
estimated that in this city alone more than 
20,000 pupils and adults in various walks 
of life have been brought face to face with 
Pittsburgh's opportunities for youth, 
through this medium. 

School authorities outside Pittsburgh re- 
quested the use of the picture. We had 
three copies made. To date it has been 
shown in more than 15 different cities. 


H. L. Cleland was principal of Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
@|| from 1934-1938, and has been Director of Guidance in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools since April, 1938. 
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CRITICISM 


This picture was built to meet Pitts- 
burgh’s needs. It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the work shirt job over the white 
collar job as a first working experience. 
Most of the criticism we have received 
from the outside has been favorable.* 
However, one teacher after pre-viewing 
the film wrote us that she could not bear 
to show it to her girls. It was so depress- 
ing to think that these were the jobs which 
her girls, who had such high ambitions, 
would have to enter upon graduation. 
To this we responded that school pupils 
ought to be brought face to face with 
realities; that life is serious and earnest; 
and that if youth have the grit and deter- 
mination of their forefathers, the experi- 
ence gained in their first jobs will go far 
toward preparing the background for a 
successful life. Little did present leaders 
in business and industry realize when they 
were coming up the hard way that they 
were getting experiences which when to- 
taled would give their lives a complete- 
ness, a richness, and a perspective impos- 
sible of attainment in any other way. 





8 Clifford Ettinger, Journal Business Education, 
(Oct., 1940), p. 29. 
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Helping Youth to 





Help Themselves 


Baltimore Y.M.C.A. Vocational Guidance Program 


N. A. LUFBURROW 


Vocational Secretary, Central Y.M.C.A., Baltimore 


@ Information on occupations, groub 
discussions, individual conferences, 
record-keeping, placement—all these 
are included in the comprehensive 
vocational guidance program of the 
Central YMCA, Baltimore. In addi- 
tion to this breadth of service, the 
program offers unusual opportunity 
for self-help. 





WIcE EACH year the Vocational De- 

partment of the Baltimore YMCA con- 
ducts a ‘“‘Conference on Job Finding and 
Career Planning.’’"' In each instance 
about fifty unemployed young people set 
out together, under leadership, upon a 
course of action designed to aid them in 
solving their vocational problems. 

Group meetings, talks on occupations 
and job-finding techniques, opportunities 
for exchange of ideas and experiences, in- 
dividual counseling and testing, and a 
variety of other activities and services pro- 
vide the means by which these young 
people actually succeed in taking signifi- 
cant steps in career planning and achieving, 
having to do with “‘choosing, preparing 
for, entering and progressing in,’’ a voca- 
tion. 

The conference notices invite for enroll- 

' The first of five conferences was held in the fall of 
1938, an outgrowth of various types of group projects 


tried over a period beginning with the depression year 
of 1931. In connection with the counseling and gui- 


-dance program, serving more than 2,000 persons annu- 


ally, we conduct a series of ‘Occupational Talks’’ by 
local business men; and a placement “‘alumni"’ or- 
ganization known as the Progress Club, composed of 
young men who after securing jobs wish to maintain 
contact with the Department and meet periodically 
4 fellowship, self-improvement, and service to , 
others. 


ment enterprising young people who “‘are 
really concerned about their vocational 
problems and anxious to cooperate in a 
voluntary enterprise of benefit to others 
as well as to themselves."’ Registration is 
required and there is no cost to partici- 
pants. 

The groups have been fairly equally 
divided as to sex. Ages range from 17 to 
29, the average being about 20. At least 
go per cent are high school graduates, and 
of these, 10 per cent are college graduates. 
Many have had some college training. In 
each group about 18 different high schools 
(mostly Baltimore and vicinity) have been 
represented. 

At the time of registration each indi- 
vidual fills in a ‘Personal Statement’’ de- 
signed to provide information regarding 
attitudes, aspirations, voluntary activities, 
etc. By this means we acquaint ourselves 
to some extent with the nature of the 
group before the opening of the conference. 

Among those who enroll for this type of 
activity we usually find some who possess 
exceptionally good qualifications; others 
of average promise; and a few who, be- 
cause of handicaps—physical, personality, 
or otherwise—have been experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in making adjustments. 
The “‘all-placed’’ goal is therefore not easy 
toreach. Fortunately some rather difficult 
adjustments have been brought about by 
concentrated effort, and cases of unusual 
interest are not rare. 

Five conference sessions are held over a 
period of two weeks. The first three are 
on consecutive days on which the Voca- 
tional Secretary presents material on career 
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planning and job finding—objectives, occu- 
pations and trends, choice of vocation and 
planned preparation, job analysis, personal 
qualifications, interests, and job hunting 
methods. Each talk is followed by a 
question period. 

An early attempt is made to discover the 
wishes of the group regarding program 
content, for direction in planning later ses- 
sions, and securing outside speakers. One 
entire session is devoted to discussion of 
actual experiences, problems, and tech- 
niques in connection with ‘hunting a job, 
applying for a job, and securing a job,”’ 
employers’ preferences, things that help, 
things that hinder. In the third session 
there is usually much discussion arising 
from the actual experience of group mem- 
bers. At least two of the conference ses- 
sions are followed by periods devoted to 
the giving of tests. 

At the fourth session some well-known 
local business man speaks on “‘Baltimore as 
a Business and Industrial City.’ The pur- 
pose is to bring to the group useful facts 
regarding the scope and nature of business 
activities and work opportunities in this 
locality. (On one or two occasions we 
have substituted for this talk one by an- 
other business man on “‘Selling Your Ser- 
vices,"’ a variation which indicates our 
effort to follow the expressed preferences 
of the members of the group.) 

At the fifth and final session, one, two, 
or three prominent persons speak to sec- 
tions of the conference on specific occupa- 
tional fields. Questions are welcomed. 
At this stage in the procedure, some indi- 
viduals have already secured jobs and the 
final session is usually thrown open to 
other unemployed young people. Topics 
are selected according to major interests. 
There is usually a section dealing with 
Office Occupations. Other topics include 
Advertising, Accounting, Technical Occu- 
pations. Upon conclusion of the five 
group meetings, the work with individuals 
which has begun, following the first con- 
ference session, continues indefinitely un- 
til desired results are attained. 
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Certain vocational principles, tech 
niques, and methods may be applied to the 
group as a whole, but it is individual coun- 
seling and service which count most in 
actually achieving the purpose of the con- 
ference. Thorough analysis of each indi- 
vidual situation, essential to the success of 
the plan, usually involves consideration of 
at least the following: educational quali- 
fications, work experience, health, home 
circumstances, character and personal quali- 
ties, interests, aptitudes, temperament, as- 
pirations, voluntary activities, handicaps, 
limitations, and record to date. 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


Vocational adjustment is a process ot 
frequent problem facing and solving. As 
most of these conferees have for one reason 
or another had difficulty in finding jobs, 
our function is by suggestion and service 
to aid them in their ‘‘self-help’’ effort. No 
two individuals are at the same stages ot 
vocational progress, but in general their 
difficulties fall into two classifications: 
those related to the major, long-range 
problems such as self-analysis, the making 
of a choice, program planning, and proper 
placement; and those immediate barriers 
to progress (sometimes rather large, and 
sometimes very small), usually the causes, 
at least in part, of present unemployment. 
Evident in surprising variety, they must be 
recognized and overcome. Among the 
most common of the immediate obstacles 
to job finding are the following: inde- 
cision as to objectives, physical handicaps, 
health problems, personality handicaps 
(many types), home difficulties, lack of 
necessary skills, poor taste in dress or man- 
ner, unfavorable personal traits or habits, 
lack of some essential information; wrong 
attitudes, late start in chosen vocation, 
mental hazards resulting from many causes 
such as loss of former job, or failure to 
“‘Jand”’ jobs. 

In these conferences tangible results be- 
gin with the opening session and proceed 
throughout the entire period as individual 
needs, qualifications, aspirations, and 
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HELPING YOUTH TO HELP THEMSELVES 3 


problems are studied and solutions sought. 
Moreover, they continue for a long time 
thereafter, until each conferee has actually 
secured and held a suitable job—one in 
keeping with interest, ability, capacity, 
and planned program. 

This project differs from most others of a 
similar nature in that it extends beyond 
counseling into an area of recognizable out- 
comes. To accomplish our purpose we 
make SELF-HELP the central idea of the 
enterprise. Individuals are expected to 
put forth every effort in attempting to 
solve their own problems through such 
activities as investigating occupational 
fields and requirements, accepting reading 
assignments, taking recommended tests, 
and hunting jobs for themselves. 


ACTIVITIES 


Throughout the conference ‘Service to 
Individual Conferees’’ has involved a va- 
riety of activities. Some of the most im- 
portant are as follows: 


Hundreds of interviews on vocational 
and related problems are held with 
individual members of conference 
groups. A real attempt was made to 
aid each in working out a systematic 
procedure calling for step by step 
progress toward desired results, with 
adjustment as needed. 

Nearly 800 special blanks and tests 
were used and completed. 

The tests were scored and the findings 
studied and discussed with individuals 
as to their implications. 

Job requirements, vocational trends, the 
business outlook, local opportunities 
were discussed in many personal 
interviews. 

Special information on jobs—require- 
ments, prospects, civil service, and 
other items—was secured by mail or 
telephone. 

Group members were given suggestions 
about writing letters of application 
and aid in improving their letters, as 
requested. 

By means of telephone and mail cam- 
paigns an attempt was made to 
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“‘place’’ individuals who had decided 
upon job objectives. 

In order to make wise choices, indi- 
viduals were urged to investigate the 
requirements and characteristics of 
jobs in which they were interested, 
by means of personal interviews, read- 
ing, etc. 

Occupational interviews were arranged 
for some individuals with business 
and professional specialists, a con- 
siderable number of whom gladly 
agreed to render this service. 

From the YMCA's growing vocational 
library, books, special articles, and 
occupational monographs were as- 
signed and read. 

Information about schools and courses 
was furnished and individuals were 
referred to schools and school officials. 

Various matters pertaining to vocational 
adjustment were discussed, such as 
church affiliation; home, financial, 
physical, and personality problems. 
Handicaps were discussed and efforts 
made to overcome them. 

The value of temporary jobs as voca- 
tional “‘try-outs’’ and as means of 
getting experience was stressed and 
opportunities for such training were 
included in the program. 

Individuals were urged to avail them- 
selves of local facilities and services 
of various kinds, such as the Mary- 
land State, Public School, and other 
placement services; Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, etc. 


EvaALuaTION 


The benefits derived by individuals from 
the conference program and procedure are 
too many and varied to be covered in a 
brief account. The printed announcements 
suggest the following as among the out- 
comes for participants: critical self-exami- 
nation of qualifications; evaluation of in- 
terests and abilities; discovery of needs; 
adoption of systematic procedure; better 
understanding of occupational changes, re- 
quirements, and opportunities; definite 
progress in career planning; encourage- 
ment; greater employability; and perhaps 
—a suitable job. 
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Of the 228 young people who have thus 
far participated, 199 are now regularly 
employed in jobs which are in accord with 
their planned programs and objectives. 
To bring this about, some have required 
more than one placement and we are con- 
tinuing to deal with new problems as they 
arise in individual cases. There are 22 
who for one reason or another (school 
attendance, illness, etc.) are not now avail- 
able for placement. Only the remaining 
7 are now in unemployed status and these 
are receiving special attention daily, so 
that the all-placed goal for the entire 
group is nearly in sight. 


The following ‘‘thumb-nail sketches”’ 
indicate outcomes in terms of specific in- 
stance: 


(A) A young man of 25; college 
graduate. Had been unemployed for an 
extended period of time because of inde- 
cision as to vocational objectives. (For 
promising jobs nearly all employers prefer 
applicants who have acquired a fairly 
definite sense of direction.) Among his 
assets were pleasing personality, intelli- 
gence, and dependability. Work interests 
were found to be commercial, literary, 
and humanistic. In clerical aptitude and 
vocabulary tests he ranked third in his 
conference group, with all mathematics 
problems correctly done. On numerous 
occasions we discussed vocational fields 
and available jobs, particularly in busi- 
ness. Largely on the basis of test results, 
(A) was “‘sold”’ to an employer for inter- 
viewing as a candidate for a suitable office 
job. As a result he was promptly em- 
ployed, is enjoying his work, and making 
good. 

(B) Young man, age 18; high school 

aduate, commercial course. His draw- 
Sab was a personality handicap. ‘Please 
do something for (B),’’ his school coun- 
selor said tous. ‘‘He is an excellent clerk, 
has helped us here in the office, but can’t 
seem to impress any employer.’’ Here was 
a capable young man with good clerical 
possibilities and a good mind, needing only 
a chance—a ‘“‘push.’’ Fortunately we 
were able to supply it. He has since been 


regularly employed and is making satis- 
factory progress. 

(C) Young woman, age 17; high 
school and business college graduate. A 
stenographer—quite capable of holding 
the average beginner’s job, but had been 
hindered in getting work because of a 
minor pbysical handicap; namely, being 
youthful in appearance and rather small in 
size. This had been a real barrier to em- 
ployment. Watching for an opportunity 
we finally placed (C) with an employer 
(a man formerly placed by us) who recog- 
nized her ability and gave her the desired 
chance. She writes, “‘My job is very in- 
teresting and I enjoy it very much.” 

(D) Young man, age 23; high school 
graduate. Pleasing personality and above 
average clerical qualifications. Had ex- 
perienced a period of unemployment due 
to a physical handicap. We contacted a 
clinic where he had received treatment and 
set out to find a job of the type recom- 
mended—one which would aid his prog- 
ress toward complete health. Such a 
placement was arranged and after two or 
three talks with us regarding disturbing, 
yet somewhat inconsequential, aspects of 
the job situation, difficulties were over- 
come, so that (D) is now carrying on with 
satisfaction to himself and his employer. 

(E) Young woman, age 19; graduate 
of ‘“‘out-of-the-city’’ high school, also 
business college. Had been delayed in 
finding a beginning office job because of 
living quite far from the city. We set out to 
offset this handicap with an advantage; 
namely, experience acquired from tem- 
porary jobs. By this means we finally 
placed (E) in the promising job which she 
still holds. 

(F) Young man, age 22; college gradu- 
ate. Very little employment experience 
because of long indecision as to choice of life 
work. Attended all conference sessions, 
took tests, investigated job requirements 
through reading, and finally located his 
own job opportunity. ‘‘Just a line,’’ (F) 
writes, “‘to assure you of my appreciation 
of your assistance in helping me find a job 
that I hope will lead to my life work. 
Your advice was instrumental in helping 
me make up my mind which course | 
should follow.”’ 





———— 
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University Counselors Serve High Schools 


ROBERT G. HAUKOHL 


Secretary, Committee on Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* Here is an interesting account of a 
service to high schools which de- 
veloped from the regular personnel 
activities of Marquette University. 
The author describes the procedure 
followed in preparing the high school 
program and its record of 11 success- 
ful years. 





EGINNING witH the school session 
1930-1931, Marquette University or- 
ganized an auxiliary guidance service for 
high schools which should interest the 
readers of OccuPATIONs. 

This service grew out of several activi- 
ties established in 1928 by the Faculty 
Committee on Vocational and Educational 
Guidance which was appointed by the 
president in that year. This committee 
sponsored and planned four activities in 
that year to supplement the conventional 
guidance activities which had been in ex- 
istence in the University since its organ- 
ization. Among these activities already 
in existence were personal counseling by 
the Deans of the Colleges and Schools or 
their assistants, by the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women, by faculty advisers; 
and alumni guidance and placement by the 
Executive Secretary of the Alumni As- 
sociation. 

All these activities, usual in most if not 
all universities, were continued, but the 
Faculty Committee on Vocational and 
Educational Guidance sponsored four ad- 
ditional guidance activities as follows: 


(1) An orientation period for freshmen 
during the registration period. 

(2) The administration of a variety of 
tests to freshmen during the regis- 
tration period. 


(3) An orientation and vocational 
guidance course of seventeen lec- 
tures compulsory for all freshmen; 
one course for the men, another for 
the girls. 

(4) An educational and vocational 
adviser on duty throughout the 
year, but particularly | oo the 
summer months, available to stu- 
dents, prospective students, and 
their parents. 


The last mentioned activity was supple- 
mented in September, 1940, by the presi- 
dent, who approved the establishment of 
a central guidance office, open during the 
school year, with three advisers who keep 
office hours well advertised to the student 
body. One adviser aids students who have 
problems of a personal or confidential 
nature, a second interests himself particu- 
larly in students who are unsuccessful 
scholastically or who fear that they may 
be unsuccessful, a third gives information 
and advice concerning vocations. 


Service To Hicu ScHoots 


It is not the intention to discuss any of 
these services in this paper. Most of them 
are organized in other institutions. How- 
ever, a guidance service for high schools, 
started in 1930, grew out of the services 
offered to the University students and it is 
this service that is probably novel enough 
to be of interest to counselors. 

The years beginning with 1929-1930 
saw an awakening interest in guidance in 
the high schools of Milwaukee and vicin- 
ity, and high schools where there was 
such an interest began casting about for 
any outside aid that might be available. 
Thus the University received several re- 
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quests for the services of the members of 
its guidance staff to address high school 
audiences. In October, 1930, these re- 
quests became more numerous and it was 
decided at that time to prepare, with as 
much care as possible, a suitable address 
for the use of the members of the Univer- 
sity faculty. 

The first address thus prepared called 
What Shall I Be? was delivered in 40 high 
schools during the winter and spring of 
1930-1931. Six members of the faculty, 
all of whom had devoted part time to 
guidance, were chosen to represent the 
University in these contacts. Two of 
these were chosen in this group of vcca- 
tional counselors because they taught 
courses in guidance or testing in the De- 
partment of Education in the College of 
Liberal Arts; one qualified because of his 
wide experience with boys, particularly 
the Boy Scouts; one was selected because 
of his knowledge of the problems of secon- 
dary education; and two were added be- 
cause of their first hand knowledge of the 
trades, agriculture, business occupations, 
and the professions. In 1937 the staff was 
increased to eight. 


PREPARING THE PROGRAM 


The members of the group pooled their 
knowledge and one learned from the other. 
The titles of the addresses used during 11 
years indicate their nature: What Shall I 
Be?, The Cost of an Education, Choosing 
a Vocation during Depression Times, 
Where Secure Training?, Ambition—a Req- 
uisite for Success, Suggestions on Plan- 
ning a Career, Curiosity Concerning Voca- 
tions, Opportunities for High School 
Graduates, What Kind of a Person Are 
You?, Your Job and Your Future, and 
Employment Opportunities and the De- 
fense Program. 


Your Jos anp Your Furure 


The address used in 1939-1940 (Your 
Job and Your Future) was requested in 310 
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high schools. The counselors were able to 
accept 281 of these invitations. In addi- 
tion, 33 second visits were made in local 
high schools that had been visited once, 
and 25 addresses were made to Kiwanis, 
Rotary, or Lions Clubs. 

Each address is written during the sum- 
mer months and put into skeleton outline 
form by one of the group. It is then criti- 
cized by the members of the group until a 
final draft is decided upon. High school 
principals are then notified, each being 
sent a brief outline in order that he may 
decide whether he desires to have his 
students hear the address. The itinerary 
of each counselor for the year is arranged 
by the middle of October. In order to re- 
duce expenses the counselor visits three 
neighboring high schools a day. The 
University pays the expense involved ex- 
cept in the case of schools at a distance. 


PROCEDURE AT THE H1Gn SCHOOL 


When the counselor arrives at the high 
school he delivers the speech to the entire 
student body, following the outline pro- 
vided as closely as possible. The principal 
then usually requests interested students 
and teachers to spend as much time as is 
available in questioning the counselor on 
points of particular interest. Most of the 
questions, as might be expected, relate to 
opportunities in various fields. Occa- 
sionally a principal will request that the 
entire time be given to questioning. 

High schools with a definitely organ- 
ized guidance service use the counselors as 
an auxiliary to their own programs. 
Smaller high schools, depending upon the 
guidance derived from the closer relation- 
ship of principal and teacher to the stu- 
dents, use the services of the counselors 
chiefly for the purpose of stimulating their 
students. These, then, are the benefits to 
the high schools. Moreover, the coun- 
selors have done their part in stimulating 
an interest in guidance wherever they have 
made contacts. 
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One Man Looks at Apprenticeship 


EDWARD SCHMID 


Vocational Counselor, Zanesville (Ohio), Senior High School 


@ That we have a shortage of skilled 
labor today and that training in the 
skilled trades requires from three to 
five years are facts that must be faced 
squarely, in the light of the defense 
program. One of the solutions to this 
problem, according to this author, is 
to stimulate the adoption of appren- 
ticeship programs. 





WW ALL of the publicity being given 


to our national defense program on 
the radio, newspapers, and magazines, it 
seems to me that our leaders are overlook- 
ing one of the finest educational oppor- 
tunities ever offered to the young people of 
America—apprenticeship. 

It is a fact and has been generally con- 
ceded that the nation is short of almost 
every kind of skilled labor. To learn any 
kind of trade or become skilled in any kind 
of work that requires skill takes from three 
to five years of training. If our various 
state officials and labor union leaders could 
iron out their difficulties, we should have 
in a few years enough skilled labor to 
satisfy all or almost all of our war needs. 

On August 16, 1937, Congress approved 
an act to enable the Department of Labor 
to formulate and promote the adoption of 
labor standards necessary to safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices and to cooperate 
with the states in the promotion of such 
standards. The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship has set up its objectives, 


- functions, and basic standards to regulate 


its activities in this most important work. 
Although the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship operating through the United 
States Department of Labor has stood 
ready during the past three years to help” 
the various states to set up apprenticeship 


programs, only ten states thus far have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. It is 
also significant that of these ten states only 
about five have actually set up standards 
for any of the trades. 

Of the ten states that have set up ap- 
prenticeship standards for the various 
trades, California has been outstanding. 
The state director of industrial relations 
and administrator of apprenticeship of 
that state recently announced that 80 
working agreements have been made 
within various industries by joint com- 
mittees of employers and employees. It is 
said that these agreements affect 4,500 
youths. If one state can accomplish so 
much, doesn’t it seem fair to ask what is 
the matter with the other states? 


No Suort-Cut Metuops 


Perhaps one answer to this question is 
the lack of funds to carry out the programs 
in the various states. However, since the 
government has already committed itself 
to spending billions for defense, it could 
allocate a few dollars to this work which 
has been started and which would mean 
so much to our youth. The Federal Com- 
mittee has already voiced its opinion in a 
release, dated June, 1940, as follows: 


The mass of workers in modern produc- 
tion plants are semi-skilled. The smooth 
flow of work depends on an adequate 
working force of skilled craftsmen who 
are the ‘‘lead men”’ and the “‘set-up"’ men, 
and who know all of the operation in a 
particular trade. The training of the 
semi-skilled men can be pam on in a 
relatively short time within industry and 
in conjunction with the existing voca- 
tional educational facilities and with 
other available agencies capable of pro- 
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viding assistance. This training for such 
jobs can be immeasurably speeded up. On 
the other hand the time required for 
training of apprentices to become skilled 
mechanics cannot be shortened appreci- 
ably. This was proved by experience in 
the World War. Nevertheless, an integral 
part of the national defense program must 
be the immediate expansion of appren- 
ticeship, particularly in the national de- 
fense industries. Industry and labor are 
working with us on an agreed plan for the 
training of future skilled workers, not by 
any short-cut methods or by government 
subsidies, but through carefully worked 
out standards of training. The active co- 
operation of employers and labor in a 
unified nation-wide program of apprentice- 
ship will make a significant contribution 
to the fulfillment of the preparedness pro- 

am and will materially assist in meeting 
uture ‘‘bottle necks’’ in production. 


It would seem from the above statement 
that the Federal Committee is optimistic. 
However, the facts as to the number of 
states which have set up training pro- 
grams cannot be denied. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends an expansion of 
the apprenticeship field to meet the emer- 
gency by the assignment of qualified ap- 
prenticeship technicians to the 33 major 
industrial areas of the country with em- 
phasis on the training of skilled mechanics 
for the manufacturing industries. This co- 
operative procedure should be expanded 
through greater activity on the part of 
trade associations and unions working in 
cooperation with state and local appren- 
ticeship committees and through action on 
the part of individual employers and local 
labor organizations. 


STANDARDS DEFINED 


For those who are unacquainted with 
the standards set up by the Federal Com- 
mittee, it might be well to state that the 
term apprentice means a person at least 16 
years of age who is covered by a written 
agreement with an employer, or with an 
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association of employers or employees act- 
ing as agent for an employer, and approved 
by the state apprenticeship council. This 
apprentice agreement provides for not less 
than 4,000 hours of reasonably continuous 
employment for such person, for his par- 
ticipation in an approved schedule of work 
experience through employment, and for 
at least 144 hours per year of related sup- 
plemental instruction. These standards 
further provide for a progressively in- 
creasing scale of wages that should aver- 
age approximately 50 per cent of the jour- 
neyman’s rate over the period of appren- 
ticeship and also for a written agreement 
which includes these standards. Approval 
of the written apprentice agreement by a 
state apprenticeship council and the estab- 
lishment of joint committees of employers 
and employees to promote and establish 
standards and to operate apprenticeship 
systems, make up the rest of the standards. 
It is significant that the ten states that 
have passed apprenticeship acts have em- 
bodied in their acts these basic standards. 


OpporRTUNITY FOR YOUTH 


It is safe to say that if all states passed 
apprenticeship acts and then proceeded to 
implement them, thousands of youths 
would have the opportunity that they 
have long been waiting for. The appren- 
ticeship plan if thus carried out would not 
only serve labor, but would in the end as- 
sure the employer that he is getting a com- 
petent workman. 

As far as those of us who are engaged in 
counseling are concerned, there should be 
no need to sell us on the apprenticeship 
plan. All of us know of boys and girls 
who have been compelled to leave school 
because of economic conditions at home. 
Opportunities for these young people are 
woefully lacking, especially in the smaller 
communities. If apprenticeship is not the 
solution to many of the counselor's prob- 
lems, it is at least a partial solution and as 
such should receive the approval of all 
those engaged in counseling. 
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Realism for College Students 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 
Dean of Students, Bethany College 


ANY Rosy illusions as to the economic 
M returns that come because of college 
training still persist and it is not easy to 
get our students to think realistically as to 
their probable earning power after gradua- 
tion. Perhaps one of the potent reasons 
for this ‘economic illiteracy’’ rests in the 
scarcity of accurate and helpful data. 
Harold F. Clark’s book, Life Earnings in 
Selected Occupations,‘ and the bulletin of the 
Office of Education on Economic Status of 
College Alumni* are of considerable help. 
In an effort to have students become more 
realistic these publications have been used 
in our freshman course on Vocational 
Orientation and again in the senior confer- 
ences which are related directly to meth- 
ods, opportunities, and limitations in get- 
ting employment after graduation. Cer- 
tain articles from Occupations—for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Advice from the Apprentices’ by 
D. H. Moyer—have also been helpful. 

The bulletin on Economic Status of College 
Alumni has been both sobering and stimu- 
lating to our seniors. Copies were put in 
all of the fraternity houses and in the men’s 
dormitory so that it would be easily avail- 
able for reading and discussion. It has 
caused students to think in terms of aver- 
age earnings rather than spectacular top 
Salaries. Plans for placement, marriage, 


' Harold F. Clark, Life Earnings—in Selected Occupa- 
tions in the U. §. (New York: Harper's, 1937). 

? Walter F. Greenleaf, The Economic Status of Collegg 
Alumni, Bulletin 1937, No. 10 (Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939). Pp. 207. 


and further study can be made with greater 
chance of accomplishment by having some 
objective data of this sort available. This 
bulletin has become a valuable aid in the 
vocational counseling of college students. 

This particular bulletin from the U. S. 
Office of Education is the result of a coop- 
erative undertaking in which thirty-one 
colleges and universities distributed uni- 
form questionnaires to their alumni who 
were graduated between 1928 and 1935. A 
total of 43,138 or 48.3 per cent replied. 
The data are set up in tables showing age, 
migration and residence, marital status, 
father’s occupation, student self-help, 
graduate study, advanced degrees, living 
conditions, employment, relation of em- 
ployment to undergraduate majors, sala- 
ries, etc. 

According to this study, college men 
tend to find work eventually that is in line 
with their specialization. Women find 
work less in line with their major college 
study. Personal initiative plus experience 
prior to graduation account for half of the 
placement of college graduates in first 
jobs. Fifty-eight per cent of the men 
graduates and 61 per cent of the women 
graduates have never been idle since gradu- 
ation. Ninety-six per cent of all the men 
and 93 per cent of all women graduates re- 
porting were either permanently or tem- 
porarily employed. After the first year out 
of college about three-fourths of both men 
and women find gainful employment. 
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Tue SALary SCALE 


The salary scale of men alumni is higher 
than that of women alumni, although older 
women generally receive more than 
younger men. The average man one year 
out of college receives a typical salary of 
$1,314; the graduate of two years, $1,455; 
three years, $1,551; four years, $1,684; 
five years, $1,847; six years, $2,008; seven 
years, $2,138; and eight years, $2,383. 
Women graduates receive salaries ranging 
from $1,092 the first year out of college to 
$1,606 the eighth year. 

The Office of Education bulletin reports 
that the best paid occupations for college 
men immediately after graduation are den- 
tistry, forestry, and telephone work, which 
pay typically $2,000 or more. Agricul- 
ture, architecture, engineering, and public 
office positions pay $1,500 to $2,000 median 
salaries the first year. After eight years 
groups who are earning typical salaries of 
$2,500 or more are dentistry, medicine, 
law, public office, architecture, insurance, 
research, forestry, business, and telephone 
work. Those who after eight years earn 
from $2,000 to $2,500 median salaries are 
in manufacturing, merchandising, engi- 
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neering, banking, pharmacy, teaching, 
agriculture, and real estate. Those who 
receive less are in many other occupations, 
which include journalism, ministry, and 
clerical service. 

Nursing and teaching are the best paid 
occupations for a woman during her first 
year out of college. The median salary for 
nursing is $1,692 and for teaching $1,236. 
A woman out of college one year receives 
typically $1,109 compared with $1,608 for 
the woman eight years out of college. 

There are, of course, certain serious limi- 
tations to the usefulness of this report in 
counseling college students. There are no 
data on unemployment rates for specific 
major fields of study. It would be of much 
more value if there were some information 
as to unemployment of alumni who had 
majored in history, English, mathematics, 
etc. It must not be forgotten that a selec- 
tive factor probably operated in the return 
of the questionnaires. The adequacy of a 
48.3 per cent return may be counted as 
fairly satisfactory but it is likely that a 
much larger share of the returns came from 
the more successful alumni. That is usu- 
ally the case. 


A Vocational Counselor Pounds the Pavements 


BEATRICE E. TITCOMB 


ID rou ever devote a summer to pave- 
ment pounding in search of a job? If 
so, you undoubtedly fully appreciate the 
value of such a broadening experience to 
every potential vocational counselor. 
Throughout my own career as an educa- 
tor, I have at various times secured invalu- 
able knowledge by squarely facing the 
necessity for seeking a new position. Years 
ago, at a School Superintendents’ Confer- 


ence in Maine, I found many vacancies; 
but I was impressed by the fact that I, my- 
self, needed more training. A later social 
service job in Massachusetts I attributed to 
the importance of personal contacts. 
Then, in California, I spent several months 
seeking a job through commercial agen- 
cies. This led to a teaching position in 
Arizona which was wholly mine only after 
I had visited the Arizona State House and 
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passed two required examinations; one on 
the Federal Constitution, the other on the 
history and Constitution of Arizona. 

Iam thus not a novice as a ‘‘job-seeker!"’ 
Yet the summer of 1940 has shown me 
that pavement pounding in New York 
City must be the biggest “‘eye-opener’’ of 
all possible job-seeking experiences. 

At exactly nine o'clock one July morn- 
ing, Macy’s Employment Office opened its 
door to applicants stretching in a long 
sidewalk line. Numbered application 
cards were given out. From the one 
handed to me I discovered that I was forty- 
fourth so that at least one hundred must be 
inthe line. Inside, we filled out the blanks 
which were in turn presented to a charming 
young lady at an office window. She in- 
formed me that for the job in the personnel 
department I was seeking I must apply 
through the executive branch. 

The interviewer there informed me that 
all applicants for jobs in the personnel de- 
partment must first have experience in the 
sales or some other division. She sug- 
gested that I might possibly ‘‘wedge’’ into 
it by starting in the Adjustment Bureau. 
If | wished a note from her to this effect, I 
was to return by the first of September. 

Meanwhile, I found a part-time job as 
emergency telephoner in one of New York 
City’s brownstone homes. Therefore, 
much of my time was free for further pave- 
ment pounding. 

Bits of information gleaned from ap- 
proximately fifty contacts may be of inter- 





est to other counselors interested in indus- 
trial personnel possibilities: 


In New York City personnel work is 
most frequently the result of promo- 
tion from within the organization. 

A personnel department is usually con- 
sidered a luxury which suffers most 
severely in time of depression. 

Beginning personnel workers average a 
salary of $25.00 weekly. But those 
who interview applicants state that 
personnel work is very fascinating. 
And there are promotional possibili- 
ties. 


I discovered varying types of person- 
nel work in large department stores, fac- 
tories, corporations, medical centers, 
banks, hotels, in social service work, in 
the National Youth Administration, and 
in public and commercial employment 
agencies. 

From the dramatic angle, much more 
could be written about these pavement 
pounding highlights. Names, addresses, 
and conversations would insert both 
humor and tragedy. But most vocational 
counselors will agree that the vital result 
of such a peregrinating summer is an un- 
derstanding of the difficulties actually en- 
countered by job seekers. And how can 
we effectively guide others until we, our- 
selves, have “‘worn out enough shoe 
leather’’ to perceive more fully the condi- 
tions faced by those who may seek our 
counsel? 





Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


22-27, 1941. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Atlantic City, N. J., February 


18-22, 1941. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, February 19-22, 1941. 


Regional Conferences of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
Pacific Southwest Conference, Berkeley, Calif., March 14, 15, 1941. 




















+ The Atlantic City Conventions + 


February 18 to 22, 1941 








be: THEME of this year’s Convention of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations is ‘“The Role of Personnel 
Work in the Defense of Democracy.’’ This 
basic problem focuses attention on the 
functions of personnel workers of all types, 
in the task of preparing young people for 
the democratic way of living, which now 
includes the problem of national defense. 

The meetings of the various organiza- 
tions of the Council will take place in At- 
lantic City from February 18 to 22 in the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Since past 
experience has indicated the value of hav- 
ing the meetings of the Council concen- 
trated in a single day, the Wednesday pro- 
gram has been devoted entirely to the 
meetings sponsored by the Council. The 
detailed programs of the meetings and 
those of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association are given in this issue of 
Occupations. In addition, general state- 
ments about the tentative plans of the 
other organizations are included. The 
final program, with all last-minute changes, 
will be available for distribution at the 
Convention. 

The following affiliated organizations of 
the CGPA have planned programs: 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, beginning Wednesday and continu- 
ing through Saturday morning; President, 
Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men, beginning Tuesday and continuing 
through Friday; President, Sarah G. 
Blanding, Dean of Women, University of 
Kentucky. 


American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, beginning Thursday and continuing 
through Saturday morning; President, 
Helen M. Voorhees, Director of Appoint- 
ment Bureau, Mount Holyoke College. 

Teachers College Personnel Association, 
Friday; President, C. F. Malmberg, State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
Sunday; President, O. Latham Hatcher, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, Thursday and Friday; President, 
Dessalee R. Dudley, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 

Western Personnel Service, Wednesday; 
Director, Winifred M. Hausam, Pasadena, 
California. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Wednesday and 
Saturday; President, Minnie L. Maffett, 
M.D., Dallas, Texas. 


The task of coordinating the preparation 
of all the local arrangements at the Con- 
vention will be carried on by Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, Associate Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University. Arnold M. Hess, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, New- 
ark, is again in charge of the commercial 
exhibits of the NVGA. 


CouNcIL oF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The theme of the Convention, ‘‘The 
Role of Personnel Work in the Defense of 
Democracy,’’ concerns one of the most 
pressing problems which exists today. 
Personnel workers are seeking to orient 
themselves and their work to the tremen- 
dous changes which are occurring in the 
life of this democracy. They are seeking 
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to determine their responsibility to their 
work and to the communities in which 
they live. To help the members of the 
various organizations formulate some con- 
ception of their functions as a result of 
these changing conditions, the program 
committee has attempted to secure as 
speakers men who are capable of present- 
ing some of the major issues. The com- 
mittee feels that the presentation of these 
major issues, supplemented by the various 
discussion groups, should result in a clearer 
interpretation of the part that the person- 
nel worker will play during the next few 
years. 

On Wednesday morning, Dean Harold 
Benjamin of the University of Maryland 
will give the first general address to the 
members of all the associations. The topic 
of his address will be ‘“The School and 
College Re-Study Their Charters." Dean 
Benjamin will set forth the issues involved 
in this emergency as they relate to the 
function of personnel workers in our 
schools and colleges. In the afternoon, 
Howard Y. McClusky, Associate Director 
of the American Youth Commission, will 
discuss the topic, ‘““‘What Can Personnel 
Workers Contribute to the Defense of 
Democracy?”’ 

In the afternoon, eight section meetings 
will be held in which important aspects of 
the larger problems will be discussed. 
Many of these leaders plan to have a panel 
discussion which will be followed by gen- 
eral discussion by the audience. Some of 
the questions which will be considered in 
these smaller groups are ‘‘Occupations in 
the Defense Program,’’ ‘“‘Classification 
Problems in the Defense Program,"’ *‘Per- 
sonality Problems in the Present Crisis.”’ 
The men and women who have agreed to 
lead these groups are Robert K. Burns, 
Lester Schloerb, F. C. Rosecrance, C. L. 


‘ Shartle, Mary H. S. Hayes, Kenneth Hol- 


land, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, and C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn. 

The outstanding points brought up dur- 
ing the day will be highlighted in a new, 
setting at the final general session in the 


evening. The speaker will be Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes of Columbia University, 
who will speak on ‘‘The Democratic Way 
of Life in a Period of Conflict."’ Dean 
Hawkes is well known for his many con- 
tributions to the field of education. Such 
an analysis should clarify the responsi- 
bilities that personnel workers have for 
the social education of students. 

After the general meeting in the morn- 
ing, the annual open meeting of the Coun- 
cil will be held. The annual reports of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer will be 
presented and the progress of the CGPA 
during last year will be reviewed. 

A luncheon meeting has been arranged 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall on Wednes- 
day by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, in 
cooperation with three other member or- 
ganizations in the Council, to consider 
‘‘Mobilizing Community Resources for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth.’’ Howard Y. 
McClusky, Associate Director, American 
Youth Commission, will speak on this 
subject from his rich experience in Michi- 
gan and elsewhere. He has been called a 
“community engineer."’ Margaret A. 
Hickey, National Education Chairman of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, will preside 
at the luncheon. 

The organizations sponsoring the lunch- 
eon are: the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs. All members of the Coun- 
cil are heartily invited to attend. 


NaTIONAL VocATIONAL GUIDANCE Asso- 
CIATION 


Once more the Program Committee 
(Elsa G. Becker, Chairman) has scheduled 
events so that NVGA members are free 
Wednesday to attend the CGPA sessions. 
An interesting innovation on this year’s 
program is the series of Breakfast Shop 
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Talks—Thursday through Saturday—from 
eight to ten o'clock. Sponsored by the 
Sections and Committees, the Talks will 
give small groups an opportunity to con- 
sider the technical aspects of the work. 
The luncheons on Thursday and Friday 
and the tea on Friday give further oppor- 
tunity for informal discussions. 

The opening session Thursday morning 
stresses the defense theme, which is made 
more specific in the panel discussion under 
the leadership of Jerome H. Bentley. The 
five general sessions on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday have all been organized on a 
functional basis to meet the interests of all 
groups in NVGA. 

The climax on Thursday will be reached 
at the annual banquet in the evening, at 
which President Mary P. Corre will pre- 
side, with Fred Smith serving as Toast- 
master. The speaker of the evening, 
George N. Shuster, President of Hunter 
College of the City of New York, will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Human Personality—the Least Com- 
mon Denominator of the Guidance Move- 
ment and Democracy."’ A reception and 
dancing will conclude the program. 

NVGA business has its place on the pro- 
gram—the Trustees’ meeting, Tuesday 
evening, the general sessions of the Dele- 
gate Assembly on Thursday and Friday, 
and the final Trustees’ meeting on Satur- 
day when most of the delegates will be 
packing their bags and rushing to catch 
trains. 

For further details about meetings, top- 
ics, speakers, and discussion leaders, sec 
the complete program, pages 355-364. 


NATIONAL AssociATION OF Deans oF Wo- 
MEN 


The Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will be held in 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, February 
18-21, 1941. The organization has selected 
as its Convention theme, “‘Facing the 
Future of Women's Education in a Re- 
organizing World."’ Its members believe 
that women’s education is a vital part of 
the nation’s defense program. 


The climax of the entire Convention will 
be the joint banquet with the National 
Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls on Friday evening, February 21. The 
speaker for this occasion will be the 
Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, whose subject will be ‘“Women’s 
Opportunity in Industry.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 18, the 
welcoming address will be given by the 
President of the Association, Sarah G. 
Blanding, Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. The latter half of that 
afternoon will be devoted to meetings of 
the different sections within the Associa- 
tion. On Tuesday evening, Arthur S. 
Fleming, United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner, will speak on the subject, 
‘Governmental Plans for the Future of 
Women’s Education.” 

Wednesday, the members of the Deans’ 
Association will give their attention to 
the program developed by the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. The 
alumnae of Syracuse University will have 
their annual breakfast preceding these 
meetings. 

The various state Deans’ Associations 
will have their state breakfasts on Thurs- 
day morning. Immediately following the 
breakfasts, the National Association will 
have its first business meeting. At the 
luncheon on Thursday noon, the 25th anni- 
versary luncheon of the organization, sev- 
eral deans of women will be given special 
citation for distinguished service. The 
speaker at the luncheon will be Ruth 
Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Her sub- 
ject will be ‘*Plans of Educational Institu- 
tions for Women in a Re-organizing 
World.”’ 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
group discussions based on various phases 
of the subject, “‘Education of Women for 
Community Responsibilities in a Re- 
organizing World.’’ Helen Battrick, Dean 
of Women of Akron University, will lead 
the discussion on “Religion as a Commu- 
nity Responsibility."" Kathryn D. Ingle, 
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Dean of Women at Cincinnati University, 
will lead the discussion on “‘Recreation as 
a Community Responsibility.’’ Patience 
Haggard, Dean of Women of the New York 
State Normal School at Potsdam, is to 
lead the discussion on “‘Civic Responsi- 
bilities in the Community."’ Helen Brag- 
don, Dean of Hood College, will lead the 
discussion on “‘The Home as a Community 
Responsibility.’’ Mortar Board has sched- 
uled its annual dinner for Thursday. The 
speaker for the general session in the even- 
ing will be Dessalee Ryan Dudley, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Altrusa Clubs. Her address will be on 
‘Plans of Business and Professional Wo- 
men for Educational Needs in a Re- 
organizing World."’ 

Alpha Lambda Delta will have a break- 
fast meeting on Friday morning. Follow- 
ing breakfast, the sections will have their 
meetings. The topic for the discussion of 
the university section is ‘A Guidance Pro- 
gram to Meet Student Needs’’; the college 
section will discuss “‘Foreign Students in 
American Colleges’’ and ‘‘Cooperation be- 
tween Dean and Physical Director’’; the 
secondary school section will have a sym- 
posium on ‘‘Practical Projects to Meet 
Youths’ Problems in Prospect."’ The 
junior college section and the college of 
education and teacher training section will 
also have well-developed programs. 

Some of these sectional meetings will be 
continued at Friday luncheons. The final 
business meeting of the Association will be 
held Friday afternoon. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL AsSOCTA- 
TION 


How the resources of higher educational 
institutions may best be mobilized not 
only for defense purposes but also to assure 


- adequate leadership and the development 


and utilization of latent human resources 
for the even graver problems which will 
confront this nation following the present 
conflict, is the basic key-note of the eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the Americar? 
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College Personnel Association. Men from 
every part of the country, representing va- 
rious types of educational institutions of 
higher learning, will appear on the pro- 
gram. 

These speakers and the membership of 
the organization are keenly aware of the 
dangers which confront this nation from 
within as well as from without, and the 
responsibility which higher education 
must assume in this critical hour. Educa- 
tional leaders are aroused as never before 
regarding their responsibilities in this 
crucial period. Curricula are being criti- 
cally examined for purposes of making 
changes in harmony with emerging needs 
and effective means for developing latent 
student abilities and capacities are being 
studied and applied; in fact, the very foun- 
dations of the whole educational structure 
are being subjected to critical analysis. 
These trends are reflected in the program 
this year and will serve as vital back- 
ground against which the program will 
appear. 

The first session of the American College 
Personnel Association will be held on 
Thursday morning, February 20. The 
topic will be ‘Diagnosis and Counseling."’ 
E. G. Williamson, Coordinator of Student 
Personnel Services at the University of 
Minnesota, will act as Chairman. This 
session will be conducted as a symposium 
on which various types of counselors will 
present a systematic discussion of the pro- 
cedures and techniques used by them in as- 
sisting students with problems of social 
adjustment. The participants will be: Jo- 
seph Chassell, Bennington College; Cather- 
ine Reed, Dean of Women, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York; Harriet E. 
O’Shea, Consulting Psychologist for Wo- 
men Students, Purdue University; H. W. 
Bailey, Director of Personnel Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and J. G. Darley, Di- 
rector of the University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota. 

On Thursday afternoon there will be 
seven discussion groups on various phases 
of personnel work. These groups will dis- 
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cuss “‘Mental and Physical Hygiene,”’ 
“Testing Techniques,’’ ‘“‘Diagnosis and 
Counseling,’’ “‘Student Activity and Orien- 
tation,’ ‘‘Coordination of Personnel 
Work,”’ ‘Research,’ and ““The Psycholo- 
gist in the Defense Program."’ The lead- 
ers of these seven groups, in the order of 
the topics given above, will be Emily L. 
Stogdill, Ohio State University; Harold 
A. Edgerton, Ohio State University; 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Helen Fisk, As- 
sociate Director of the Western Personnel 
Service; C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of 
Minnesota; Edward S. Jones, University 
of Buffalo; and Lysle W. Croft, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

The third general session will be held on 
Thursday evening. The topic of this 
meeting, of which J. E. Bathurst, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, is Chairman, will 
be ‘‘Placement.’’ C. S. Coler, of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, will speak on “‘Place- 
ment and Industry."’ This will be fol- 
lowed by an address on “‘Placement and 
Public Personnel’’ by G. Lyle Belsley of 
the White House, Washington, D.C. The 
last speaker will be R. F. Strebel of Syra- 
cuse University. His topic will be **Place- 
ment as a Function of an Educational In- 
stitution.” 

The general session on Friday morning 
will be devoted to ‘‘Research.’” The 
Chairman of this discussion will be Clar- 
ence Linton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The speakers will be Ruth 
Strang, Columbia University; C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, University of Minnesota; and 
Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chi- 
cago. These speakers will discuss “‘Re- 
search on Work with Groups,”’ ‘‘Certain 
Educational Industrial Research Having 
Implications for Counselor Student Rela- 
tions,” and ‘‘Contributions of Tests to 
Research in the Field of Student Personnel 
Work.”’ 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to a 
discussion of the ‘‘Relationship of the Per- 
sonnel Department with Faculty Advis- 


Jones, 
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ers,’’ under the chairmanship of M. D. 
Helser of Iowa State College. Those who 
will present papers on this subject will be: 
C. Gilbert Wrenn of the University of 
Minnesota, Margaret R. Smith of Wayne 
University, Joseph S. Kopas of Fenn Col- 
lege, William E. Scott of the University of 
Chicago, and H. A. Spindt of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

At the Annual Banquet on Friday even- 
ing, Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
will be the principal speaker. John D. 
Beatty of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will preside. 

The last general session of the Associa- 
tion will be held on Saturday morning. 
The Committee on Research and Publica- 
tions, of which J. G. Darley of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Testing Bureau is Chair- 
man, will be in charge of the program. 
Each member of the Committee will have 
reviewed critically all the articles in the 
Proceedings of the American College Personnel 
Association bearing on a specific personnel 
function. Such topics as ‘‘Financial Aid 
to Students,’’ ‘‘Housing,’’ ‘‘Administra- 
tion of Personnel Services,’’ will be dis- 
cussed. Each speaker will trace in the his- 
tory of the Association the relative im- 
portance placed on the various personnel 
functions. After the presentation of the 
different reviews, the Chairman of the 
Committee will give a general summary of 
the trends indicated in the Proceedings of the 
Association. 

The following men and women have 
been invited to participate in the program: 
Earl W. Anderson, Ohio State University; 
Hugh M. Bell, Chico State College; E. S. 
University of Buffalo; Russell 
Sharpe, Harvard University; Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Dewey B. Stuit, University of Iowa. 

On Tuesday morning, February 18, 
there will be a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Association. Business meet- 
ings of the Association will be held on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. The Old 
and New Executive Councils will hold a 
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luncheon meeting on Friday. The New 
Executive Council will conclude the Con- 
vention with a luncheon on Saturday. 


TEACHERS CoLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


The Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion has scheduled its meetings for Friday, 
February 21. The organization is planning 
for two sessions, a program session and 
a regular business meeting. At the pro- 
gram session on Friday morning, the theme 
will be ‘‘Personnel Work in Education; Its 
Significance for National Defense.’’ M. J. 
Nelson of Iowa State Teachers College will 
preside. Discussion of the theme will be 
presented by C. F. Malmberg, President, 
Teachers College Personnel Association; 
L. L. Jarvie, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, associate in personnel 
on the Commission of Teacher Education; 
and Dean Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

The business meeting, at which Presi- 
dent C. F. Malmberg will preside, will be 
held Friday afternoon. Nora A. Congdon 
will give her report on the “Evaluation of 
Four Years of Personnel Work at the State 
College of Education at Greeley, Colo- 
rado.”’ A brief survey of the results of the 
1940-1941 program and a preliminary re- 
port on the 1941-1942 Teachers College 
Personnel Program will also be given. 
Following these reports, the regional di- 
rectors will present summaries of their 
work. The election of new officers will 
then be held. 

The Executive Committee will hold its 
meeting before the General Session in the 
morning. A luncheon meeting for Friday 
noon is being planned. 


WEsTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


A business meeting for members and in- 
‘ vited guests attending the Convention will 
be held by the Western Personnel Service 
at a special luncheon. The services which 
this organization extended to the affil- 
iated colleges and universities on the West, 
Coast will be discussed. The Western Per- 
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sonnel Service is a non-profit cooperative 
association of western colleges and univer- 
sities, which provides information about 
methods of student personnel work and 
about occupations. 


BustNgEss AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 
Ciuss 


The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs has arranged 
a luncheon meeting for Saturday noon at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, with Margaret 
A. Hickey, National Education Chairman, 
presiding. The topic is ‘Our Two Fold 
Vocational Program—for the Mature Wo- 
man and the Beginner,’’ with the emphasis 
on ways in which communities are solving 
their vocational problems cooperatively. 

The meeting will be addressed by 
Kathryn Starbuck, Executive Secretary of 
Skidmore College and Program Coordina- 
tion Chairman of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs; and by Rochelle Rodd Gachet, 
Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, 
and Education Chairman of the Alabama 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

Representatives of several groups in the 
Council, as well as from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, are in- 
vited to attend and to pool their ideas for a 
stronger cooperative relationship between 
their own and the Federation’s units, in 
solving vocational problems. 

Members of the Federation's vocational 
advisory committee are special guests at 
the luncheon. 


A.trusa CLuss 


Members of the International Associa- 
tion of Altrusa Clubs will participate in 
the luncheon meeting, Thursday, February 
20, at which time the service clubs will 
unite with the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Amy Guy, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Chairman of the Voca- 
tional Information Committee of the Al- 
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trusa Clubs, will be the leader of the panel 
discussion, ““Community Aspects of Voca- 
tional Guidance.”’ 

Altrusa International is also planning a 
luncheon for all delegates on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21, when speakers will discuss va- 
rious aspects of the work of the Altrusa 
International. 


ALLIANCE FoR GuIDaNceE or Rurar YouTu 


Since its annual meeting is held at an- 
other time, the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth, as usual, will stress partici- 
pation with other organizations in co- 
operative programs having reference to 
guidance of rural youth. The first pro- 
gram in which the Alliance will partici- 
pate is that arranged by the National As- 
sociation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. The program for this 
luncheon meeting is described in the gen- 
eral summary of the Wednesday meetings 
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outlined earlier in this issue of Occupa- 
TIONS. 

The Alliance will also take part in 
a Sunday luncheon program sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Rural Department, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 
The theme of this meeting is “Rural 
Youth Guidance Needing Special Emphasis 
Now."’ The speakers will be Howard A. 
Dawson, Director of Rural Service, Na- 
tional Education Association, and Howard 
M. Bell of the American Youth Commis- 
sion. Frank W. Cyr, President of the 
Rural Department of the NEA and Assis- 
tant Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will preside 
at the meeting. 

At the NEA convention, the Alliance 
will participate in a round table discussion 
relating to the problem of integrating 
guidance with rural school programs. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS 


Sponsored by the National Vocational Guidance Association 


American Education Press 

American Library Association 

California Test Bureau 

E. P. Dutton 

Educational Test Bureau 

Funk and Wagnalls 

Harper and Brothers 

International Textbook Company 

Linguaphone Institute 

Manual Arts Press 

McCormack-Mathers Company 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

McKnight and McKnight 

Multiplex Display Fixture Company 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


Noble and Noble 

Public Affairs Committee 

Public School Publishing Company 
The Psychological Corporation 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Science Research Associates 

Scott Foresman & Co. 

Society for Visual Education 
Stanford University Press 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
University of Chicago Press 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
Vocational Service for Juniors 

The H. W. Wilson Company 
World Book Company 


Exhibits Chairman, Annotpy M. Hess 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1940-1941 


Chairman, Warren K. Layton (resigned) 


Director, Division of Guidance and Placement 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 


Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
Harriett M. Attyn (acting chairman) Fioyp B. SHaNNoN 
Dean Public Relations Manager 
Mount Holyoke College Western Electric Company 
South Hadley, Massachusetts Kearny, New Jersey 


Chairman, Publicity Committee—Gsorce E. HutcHerson 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—Rex B. Cun.irre 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Chairman, Program Committee—E. G. WiLL1aMson 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THEME OF THE CONVENTION 


The Role of Personnel Work in the Defense of Democracy 


Tuespay, Fesruary 18 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting of the Board of Representatives of the CGPA 


(Principal officers of all constituent organizations are invited to attend ) 


Wepnespay, Fespruary 19 


9:30 A.M. General Session 


Toric: Tre Scnoor anv Cotiece Re-Stupy Tuerr CHarrers 


ne ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 


Dean, Mount Holyoke College 


Ss sts & « & BS ce chee ee 8 . . « »Harorp Benjamin 


Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland 


10:45 A.M. Annual Open Meeting of the Council 


Annual Report by the Chairman. . . . . . . . . . «. « « « « « Harriptt M. Attyn 
Annual Report by the Secretary-Treasurer. . . » & ae . .  .Froyp B. Saannon 
General Discussion 


2:30 P.M. General Session 


Topic: Wat Can Personne: Workers Conrrisute To THE Derense or Democracy? 


a, i a ee ee ee 


Dean, Mount Holyoke College 


Speaker. . . Sen tig eal eee . . « . . . Howarp Y. McCrusxy 


Associate Director, American Y outh Commission 


4:00 P.M. Discussion Groups 
Occupations in the Defense Program . ya . Rosert K. Burns 


Director of ‘Research, Science Research Associates 


Responsibilities of Personnel Workers in the Defense Program. . . Lester Scurogrs 


Director of Occupational Research, Chicago Board of Education 


Guidance Philosophy in Defense. . . . F.C. Rosgcrance 


School of Education, Northwe stern Univ uersity 


Classification Problems in the Defense Program . . C. L. SHartie 


Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, Bukean of Employment. Security, Washington, D.C. 
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Women in the Defense Program. . . . =.=... =. - - +... ~. ~« Many H. S. Havas 
Director, Division of Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration 

Effect of the Defense Program on the Educational and Occupational Development of Youth 
: ee ee Me ee Ss ah: gk a ae ; Kennetu Hoiianp 

Associate Director, American Youth Commission 
Extending Democracy and Its Defense. . . . . . . «. . «. « « . . Forrest H. Kirxpatrick 
Dean of Students, Bethany College 
Personality Problems in the Present Crisis . . . . a ae a eee 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


6:30 P.M. Dinner for CGPA speakers, chairmen of meetings, and members of the Board of 
Representatives 


8:30 P.M. Final General Session 


Toric: THe Democratic Way or Lire In a Periop or Conriicr 


a Ss we ole Cae ee See ww ow ew So I ee 
Dean, Mount Holyoke College 
eae a pe ha ee Taw is « » « = » ee 
Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University 


Tuurspay, FesRUARY 20 


4:00 P.M. College Section of the CGPA 
a a ee ee ee ee a 
Associate Registrar, Stanford University 
SaTuRDAY, FesRuARY 22 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of the Board of Representatives of the CGPA 


(Principal officers of all constituent organizations are invited to attend) 
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TWENTY-SIXTH CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
February 19-22, 1941 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1940-1941 


President, Mary P. Corre 
Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executive Secretary, Ratpu B. Kenney 
Managing Editor, Occupations 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


First Vice-President Trustees 
Gzorce E. Hutcnerson Mivprep Lincoin Bitiines 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance 64 Monteroy Road 
State Department of Education Rochester, New York 
Albany, New York R 
ex B. CuNLIFrE 


Second Vice-President Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 


Mapasp M. Hoceneas New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Su isor, Guidance and Placement 


Public Schools A. H. Epcsrton 
Cleveland, Ohio Director of Vocational Guidance 
University of Wisconsin 
Treasurer Madison, Wisconsin 


Roy N. ANDERSON eae 
Assistant Professor of Education Rastner off Miesaien 


Teachers College 
; “Ae Teachers College 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Trustees Vernon S. STEVENS 
Jerome H. Bentiey Vocational Counselor 
Program Director Western Technical-Commercial School 
Y.M.C.A., New York City Toronto, Ontario 


Program Committee: Exsa G. Becker, Administrative Assistant, Christopher Columbus High School, 
The Bronx, New York, Chairman; Max F. Bazr, National Director, B’Nai Brith Vocational Service 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Tuomas E. Batson, Counselor, Washington Public Schools, Washington, 
D. C.; Hexen M. Beaumont, Guidance and Placement, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dororuea pe Scuwetni1z, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Dorotnea L. Gesaugr, Assistant Dean of Women, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; C. E. Grr- 
MANE, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri; Eprra D. Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior 
Employment Service, School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Suirtey A. 
Hamrin, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; Grace 
Harris, Counselor, Public Schools, Muskegon, Michigan; Rosert Hoprock, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York; Artuur J. Jonsgs, Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; M. D. Mostey, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Grapys L. Parmer, Research Associate, Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ger- 
TRUDE L. ScueRMERHORN, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wetinasen, D.C.; Lasrgr 
J. Scutogrs, Director of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois; W. H. 
Scort, Associate Principal, Newton Senior High School, Newton, Kansas; R. A. Sgrsy, Director 
of Secondary Curriculum and Guidance, Amarillo Public Schools, Amarillo, Texas; Grace Stewart, 
Placement Department, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio; Lawrence W. Tics, Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania (Publicity); C. Gitsert Wrenn, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Chairman, Exhibits Committee: ArNo.p M. Hass, State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: Samurt A. Gituincuam, Atlantic City High School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. ” 
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Tugespay, Fesruary 18 


8:00 P.M. Meeting of Trustees 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 19 


8:30 A.M. NVGA Registration 


TuursDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


8:00 to 10:00 A.M. Breakfast Shop Talks 


Nm 


Aum Frercagr 


Occupational Research Section 
Presiding ea att ee ee ee ee 

Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Topic: Occupational Research 


a. What's What in the Occupational Outlook Service... . A. F. Hinricus 
Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Vi ‘ashington, D.C. 
b. Obstacles to a Program of Apprenticing Youth in Industry . . WituraM F. Patrerson 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training, Wa shington, D.C. 
c. Current Occupational Researches . . . . Mary ScHaurrier 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Obio 


. Individual Analysis Section 


‘ Mark ELLincson 
President, Rochester Athenacum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester. New York 
Topic: The Use of Psychological Tests in Guidance 
A. G. Packarpb 


Discussion Leader. 
Acting Supervisor, Vocational Industrial Education, Baltimore Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Business Meeting; election of officers 


Presiding 


. Preparation for Guidance Service Section 


Presiding . Arruur J. Jongs 
Professor r of Secondary Education, U niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania; 
Chairman, Preparation for Guidance Service Section 


Topic: The Training of Counselors in Preparation for Guidance 
Discussion by those present 


. Rural Guidance Division 


Presiding RK. Froyp CromwELi 


Supervisor of Educational and Vocational Guidance, State Dep. irtment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Chairman, Rural Guidance Division 


Topic: New Programs for Rural Youth 
Discussion by those present 


. Committee on Counseling 


Frank Biazina 

Director, Division of Employment, National Youth ‘Administration, Columbus, Obio 

Topic: What Legislation Should the Counselor Know? 

Discussants: Gextrupg ScHERMERHORN, Specialist in Employment Certification, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Marcugrits ZaPpo.eon, Specialist in Occupational Information for Girls and Women, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Presiding 


. Committee on Placement 


, Crare L. Lewis 
Associate Divecter, New York State Employment Service, New York, N. Y.; 
Chairman, Committee on Placement 
Topic: Interviewing and Classifying Applicants for Purposes of Selection 


A Brief Report on the Status of Junior Employment Services throughout the Country 
Raymonp S. Waxp 


Supervisor, Junior Placement Unit, U.S. Employment Service, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


Presiding 


Discussion 
a. Ways of handling interviewing load so as to give maximum service to individual applicants. 
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b. What is meant by Counseling in an employment office, and what is the best way of doing it? 

c. Is it advisable to send an applicant on a job hunt on his own? If so, when? 

d. Dealing with the applicant who insists upon being considered for a job for which he is not 
qualified. 

e. Kinds of information concerning applicants which is particularly valuable in placing the in- 
experienced. 

f. Ways of getting supplementary information—school reports, etc., concerning applicants. 

g. Ways of making the inexperienced applicant available for more than one kind of job. 


. Committee on Teaching 


se ee ee ae . . . Ropsert K, Burns 
Science Research Assoctates, Chicago, Illinois 
Topic: New Materials and Their Uses for Presenting Educational and Vocational Information 
a. Urilizing the Occupational Dictionary. . D. Ggorar Pricr 
Associate Liaison Officer, Trade and Industrial Education Servi vice, W ‘ashington, D. C. 


b. Progress to Date of a Study on *‘Free Choices of Boys and Girls of Guidance Topics"’ 
Cuiirrorp E. Erickson 


School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Committee on College Guidance 
Presiding . C. Gitpert Wrenn 


Professor of Ricatned Psychology Ys University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Chairman, Committee 


on College Guidance 
Topic: Does the National Vocational Guidance Association Need a Committee on College Gui- 
dance; and if So, What Shall Be Its Function and Its Relation to Orher Personnel Organi- 
zations? 
Discussion by those present 


. Committee on Out-of-School Guidance 


Presiding . Mary G. Snorweti 
Director, Division Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration of ‘North C savolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Chairman, Committee on Out-of-School Guidance 

Topic: Reporting and Planning the Committee's Work 

a. Report on the Activities of the Out-of-School Youth Committee 

b. Discussion of Relationship between Out-of-School Youth Committee and Other Divisions and 
Sections of the National Vocational Guidance Association 

Discussion by those present 


. Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee 


Presiding . . . . Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Dean of Students, ‘Bethany College, Bethany, West V irginia 
Topic: The Welfare of the Magazine 
This program is sponsored by the Editorial Board and the Promotion Committee. All members 
of the Association who are interested are cordially invited to attend. 


. Committee on Professional Ethics 


Presiding. ’ oT ; . Jesse B. Davis 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; C hairman,  Commalttes on “Professional Ethics 
Topic: Criteria for the Evaluation of Guidance Agencies 
Open only to members of the Committee 


. Committee on Radio 


Presiding . . Grace E. Larecer 

Assistant in Guidance, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York; Chairman, Committee on Radio 

Topic: Vocational Guidance on the Air 

a. Vocational Guidance While You Eat (A transcription of one of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee Vocational Guidance Scripts) 

b. A Brief Discussion of Scripts Available through the Federal Radio Committee 

c. Report of the Committee on Ethics and Standards for Vocational Guidance Radio Programs. 

Cuasg Gono Woopsouse 
Professor of Economics and Director of Institute of Women's Professional Relations, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Connecticut 

d. Discussion of Mrs. Woodhouse’s report 

e. Discussion from the floor of methods ofYising vocational guidance radio programs in schools, in 
out-of-school organizations, and in communities 








358 OCCUPATIONS ‘ 


10:15 A.M. Opening Session 


1. Greeting . . . Mary P. Corre 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Director, Occupational Research and Counseling 
Division, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2. The Convention Pattern—A Departure . . Exsa G. Becker 
Chairman, Convention Program Committee; Administrative Assistant, Christopher Columbus High School, \ 
The Bronx, New York 

3. The National Defense Program—A Challenge to Vocational Guidance Workers 

Wiiriam W. ALExaNper 
Advisory Commission of the Council on National Defense, Washington, D.C. 
4. Panel Discussion: Defense and Guidance; Particulars and Specifics 

Presiding . Jerome H. Bentiey 
Activities Secretary, Young “Men's Christian Association, New York, N. Y.; Trustee, National Vocational 
Guidance Association 





Panel Members: 
~—— N. Bex, Specialist in Occupational Adjustment, American Youth Commission, Washington, 
AmsrosE Cativer, Specialist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 

Chairman, Committee on Special Groups 
James Cresse, Vice-President, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Harry A. Jacer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C. S 
S. Marton Justice, Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Raymonp S. Warp, Supervisor, Junior Placement Unit, U. S. Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
Carouine F. Ware, Assistant to Commissioner Harriet Elliott, Defense Training Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Discussion from the floor 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 


TueMe: ENLISTING THE COOPERATION OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
Arranged by . . GerTRUDE Forrester 
Assistant, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Chairman, "Sub-Committee on Community 
Aspects of Guidance 
Presiding . . Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Editor, Occupations 


1. Presentation of Descriptions of Club Activities: 
A. Heten ANDERSON, Zonta International 
Jack Crow ey, Chairman, National Employment Committee, American Legion 
Dessatez Ryan Duptey, President, Altrusa International 
Marcaret Hickey, Education Chairman, National Federation Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs 
James Laxe, Department of Research, Kiwanis International 
Ingz Jonnson Lewis, Chairman of Adult Education, General Federation of Women's Clubs 
Kataryn McHate, General Director, American Association of University Women 
Donatp E. Supsr, Clark University; Hobby Clubs 
Memoser or Youts Committee, Rotary INTERNATIONAL 
Panel Discussion with Committee Members Participating 


2. 
3. Summary: Guideposts for Counselors 
Guideposts for Service and Civic Clubs 








2:15 to 4:15 P.M. General Session 
Tueme: Vocationat GuipaNnce Work wits INprIviDUALS | 


Arranged by . . May Bertie Taompson } 
Verstional Counselor, Harding Junior High School, Lakeu wood, Obio; Chairman, Committee on Counseling 
Mrrtcuett Dreese 


Sadie: of Educational Psycholog: Ys The George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Individual Analysis 


1. Techniques Used in the ape of the Individual 
Presiding . . ithe wm wow a. TE 
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Discussants: 
Business—Epwarp N. Hay, Personnel Officer, Pennsylvania Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
U. S. oy ree Service—Beatrice J. Dvorak, Senior Selection Techniques Analyst, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
Private Psychological Service—Grorce K. Bennett, Director of Testing Division, Psychological 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Jane Cuxsert, Counselor, Junior Consultation Service, New York, 
N.Y. 


Education—H. H. Lone, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Research, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Dantet A. Prescorr, Head, Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, 

Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Chicago, Illinois 
Antuony C. Tucker, Consultant in Occupational Information and Guidance, U.S. Office 

of Education, Washington, D. C. 
2. Demonstration of a Case Board Conference 
Presiding . .  Marcarer E. Bennett 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, “Pasadena, California; (on leave 1940-1941) Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ‘New York, N. Y. 


Board Members: 


Auice ADANALIAN, Secretary of Section on Employment and Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of 
New York City, New York, N. Y. 
Outve K. Banister, Vocational Counselor, Cleveland Humane Society, Cleveland, Obio 
Paut W. Cuapman, Dean, College of Agriculture, The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Harotp L. Dunn, CCC Educational Adviser, Second Corps Area, Governors’ Island, New York 
Hersert W. Sau, Director of Guidance, Boston Young Men's Christian Association, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 
Laster J. Scutoers, Director of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 
Wuma Szcrest, Senior Employment Counselor, New York State Employment Service, Brooklyn, New 
York 
Donatp E. Supgr, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 
Henry I. Warrzer, Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Dorotny L. Yoper, Supervisor of Youth Personnel, Cleveland Area, National Youth Administration 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussion from the floor 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting 


Presiding . . Mary P. Corre 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Director, ‘Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 

All members and friends of the Association are invited to attend; only official delegates may vote. 


7:00 P.M. Annual Banquet 


Presiding . . .« Mary P. Corre 
President, National Vecational Geideuce Association; Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Toastmaster . . Frep C. Smirn 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Address: Human renee —The Common Denominator of the Guidance Movement and Democracy 
Georce N. Sxusrer 
President, Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


10:00 P.M. Reception and Dancing 


Fripay, Fesruary 21 
8:00 to 10:00 A.M. Breakfast Shop Talks 


1. Rural Guidance Division 
Presiding . . R. Froyp Cromweir 
Supervisor of Educational and Vocational Guidance, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Chairmat, Rural Guidance Division 
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Topic: Securing Occupational Information in a Rural Community 


Discussion Leader. Lucitiz D. AppLesy 
Part-Time Counselor, Sherwood Senior- Junior High School, Sandy S pring, Maryland 


. Committee on Counseling 


SE 6 6k he ee a ee ee ee kw ee oe | 
Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Jamestown, New York 
Topic: Setting Up a Counseling Program in a Social Service or Group Work Agency 
Discussion Leader . Auice Hinxiey 
Education Secretary, Westchester County Children's ' Association, White Plains, New York 

Discussants: Oxtve K. Banister, Vocational Counselor, Cleveland Humane Society, Cleveland, Obio 

Hazet M. Lewis, Director of Guidance, Young Women's Christian Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


. Committee on Placement 


Presiding . Epita Durr Gwinn 
" Special Assistant, Junior Employment Service, ' Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Topic: Contacts with Employers 

a. Who does field visiting? 

b. Ways of planning field visits to employers. 


c. Coordination of field visits made by Junior Counselors with those made by Interviewers in the 
Adult offices, and with those made by School Coordinators. 


d. Effectiveness of publicity letters to employers. 
e. Problem of soliciting jobs for individual applicants and the mechanics necessary. 
Discussion by those present 


. Committee on Scholarships 


Presiding . . Emma Pritcnarp Coo.sr 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Topic: Trends and Policies of Scholarship Programs from the Viewpoint of Private Agencies and 
the National Youth Administration 
Discussants: Henrietta Warner, Executive Director, Scholarship Association for Jewish Children 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ditiarp B. Lasserer, Deputy Administrator, National Youth Administration, Washington, 


D.C 
. Committee on Teaching 
0 EE ee en ae ee ee ee oe ee ee ee Ll 
Hunter College High School, New York, N. Y. 
Topics: 
a. Suggestions for Homeroom and Subject Teachers on Imparting Educational and Vocational 
nformation 
b. Visual Material and Dramatization as Means of Imparting Occupational Information 
Discussants: Several teachers in the field 
. Committee on Secondary School Guidance 
Presiding Currrorp E. Ericxson 
School of Education, Northwestern Unis “rsity, Evanston, ‘Ulinois; Chairman, Committee on Secondary School 
Guidance 
Topic: Guidance at the Secondary School Level 
Discussion by those present 
. Committee on Out-of-School Guidance 


rae eee ee A. A. Livericut 
Executive Director, Jewish Vi cational Service and Employment Center, Chicago, Illinois 


Topic: Problems Confronting Out-of-School Guidance Workers 
Discussion by those present 


. Committee on Special Groups 


Presiding . . . . ee ae a oe ee ee ee ee ||hLhLUlUchl 
President, State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Topic: Need for Orientating Teachers Concerning Guidance Problems for Negro Youth and 
Suggested Procedures 
Discussion by those present 
Presiding . . ‘See eee eae ee eee |hUhUhh.h 
Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Topic: Special Guidance Problems of Negro Youth and Suggested Procedures in Meeting Them 
Discussion by those present 
a a ee ee es eee ae Ll UU 
Specialist in Negro Education, W. P. A., Washington, D. C. 
Topic: Special Guidance Problems of Negro Adults and Suggested Procedures in Meeting Them 
Discussion by those present 
Ds Sa elu bn &® ee eae boa coe » & «w. SE 
Dean, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Topic: Special Needs of Research and Dissemination of Occupational Information among 
Negroes 
Discussion by those present 


9. Committee on Professional Ethics 
Presiding te ye & see Soe ee ee ee eee) Grete W. Wiriams 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Topic: Ethical and Unethical Practices in Guidance: a Discussion of Criteria 
Other Groups 
10. Presiding . - Royce E. Brewster 
Specialist, Consultation and Field Service, Occupational ‘Information and Guidance Service, Washingion, D. C. 
Topic: State Guidance Programs 
Open only to State Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance. 
i SE ek ok ae be ee ok a es oe oe oe er ae 
Professor of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Topic: Counseling the Conscientious Objector 
Discussion by those present 
a. Provisions of the selective service act for conscientious objectors 
b. Assignments authorized for bona fide objectors under military and under civilian direction 
c. The judging and establishing of sincerity of belief 
d. Treatment of persons judged insincere and of those who refuse to register 
12. Presiding . . . Barsara H. Wraicut 
Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesova 
Topic: In-Service Training for Counselors 
Discussion by those present 


10:15 A.M. General Session 


Teme: OccupaTionat Resgarcu 
Arranged by . Ciara MENGER 
Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis, Missouri; ‘Chairman, Occupational Research Section 
Presiding . Wacter V. Brncuam 
Director of Personnel Research, Adjutant General's Office, War Department, W ashington, D. C. 
. Statistical Sampling and Occupational Research. . Ex:mo Roper 
Director, Fortune Poll; Chairman of a Committee Appointed by the New York City Board of Education to 
Study Vocational Trends 


2. New Developments in Occupational Analysis . . . . . « C.L, Saartie 

Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service, ieee of Enapleyment Mee in Washing- 
ton, D.C 

3. New Developments in Worker Analysis (accompanied by film) . . . Cwarces Artuur Drake 


Director, Bureau of Instructional Research, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia; Consulting 
Industrial Psychologist, Johnson (2 Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Discussion from the floor 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 


Arranged by . Epoar M. Stover 
Director, Y. M. C. A. Schools, New York, N. Y.; ‘Chairman, Comanittee on ‘Branch Associations 
and 
Crarence W. Fartor 
" Director of Guidewe, Board of Education, Poughkeepsie, New York; Chaka, Committee on Regional 
Conferences 
a a ee ee are Sk 
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1. The Branches in Action; the — by the Chairman of the Committee on Branch Associations 
: Epaar M. Stover 


2. Geestings from Branches beyond Our ‘Booders 
José Guigts, Dean, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Davin M. Mowncrizr, Jr., Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 
Vernon S. Stevens Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial High School, Toronto, Ontario 


3. The New England Regional Conference . . . J. Wenpet Yzo 
Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
4. The Southern Atlantic States Conferences. . . Mary G. SHotwe.r 


Director, Division of Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration for North Carolina, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


5. The Pacific Southwest Conferences. . . Marjorie P. Warker 
Supervisor, Vocational Service Section, Department of Employment, Los Angeles, California 


2:15 to 4:15 P.M. General Session 
Tueme: Pracement: How Can Scuoots anp Pusiic EmptoyMEeNnt Services CoopERATE? 


Arranged by . Crare L. Lewis 
Associate Director, New York State Employment Servi ice, ‘New York, N. Y.; Chi sirmen, Committee on Placement 
Presiding . Donatp S. BripGEMAN 


Personnel Relations Department, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 
1. Brief Description of Four Plans Now in Operation: 
a. Viertinc Kersey, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 
b. Epwarp L. Cusuman, Chief, Occupational Adjustment Service, Michigan State Employment Service, 
Detroit, Michigan 
c. Marta Corte, Counselor, New York State Employment Service, Syracuse, New York 


2. Other Plans of Cooperation throughout the Country . - «+  «DrenG Byornaraa 
Chief, Special Problems Section, Social Security Real, Washington, D. C. 
3. Summary 
a. From the Point of View of the Schools _ . . « Harry J. Linton 
Director of Secondary Education, Schenectady, New York 
b. From the Point of View of the Employment Service. DorotHea DE SCHWEINITZ 
Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis, Missouri 
Discussion 


4:30 to 5:30 P.M. Tea Hour 
Arranged by . . Leona C. Bucnwatp 
Supervisor, Geidean ond Placement, Public ‘Schools, "Baltimore, Maryland 


All members and friends of the National Vocational Guidance Association are invited to an informal 
get-together. Hostesses will be on hand to make introductions. 


8:00 P.M. Business Meeting 


Presiding . Mary P. Corre 
President, National V cational Guidance As seckation; Director, Occupational Research ond Counseling Division 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 


All members and friends of the Association are invited to attend. Only official delegates may vote. 


9:00 P.M. Demonstration—Sample Work Projects 


Doe i ce rte i, i i ee th th SE ae, 2 ae 
Head Psychologist, National Youth Administration, New York, N.Y. 


Topic: A New Technique for Building Interest and Skill through Sample Work Projects 
(The audience is invited to participate in the demonstration of these projects.) 


Discussants: L. J. O'Rourke, Director of Research, United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


Lawson J. CANTRELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
LeonarpD Miter, Vocational Counselor, Nyack, Rockland County, New York 
Joun H. WittiaMs, Vocational Instructor, Powell Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion from the floor 
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SATURDAY, FeBruary 22 





8:00 to 10:00 A.M. Breakfast Shop Talks 
1. Occupational Research Section 
Presiding . Ciara MENGER 
ario Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis, Missouri; Chairman, Occupational Research Section 
_ { a. Reports of Committee Chairmen 
Membership . . ..... . =. +. + + + « « « « © MarGusrrre Sruseex 
—_ Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
CR sa Kk te ee 6 et ke eee: « Se 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 
KER Publisher's Committee . . . . . . . «. . +. «. « « «  Frorence E, Crarx 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
\ Editorial Committee. . . . . . . . «© «© « « «© « « « « Mary J. Drucker 
National Youth Administration, Columbus, Ohio 
Methods of Making Community Occupational Surveys . . . . MarcGuerits ZAPOLEON 
—_ Specialist in Occupational Information for Girls and Women, Occupational Information and Guidance 
nw Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
am Revision of May Rogers Lane File of Occupational Materials. . »« MaryJ. Drucker 


National Youth Administration, Columbus, Obio 


b. Naming of Nominating Committee—1941-1942 
Nomination of Section Chairman for 1941 


vice, Report of the Nominating Committee. . « Mary ScHaurrcer 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Obio 


c. Free Discussion of Policies and Activities of the Section 


RAA 2. Committee on Counseling 
Presiding . . May Bette Toompson 
Vi on Guidance Counselor, Harding Junior High School, ‘Lakew ood, Obio; Chairman, Committee on 
Counseling 
TON Topic a. What Community Resources Are Available to the School Counselor? 
Discussion Leader. . ‘ Paut W. CuapMan 
ITZ ) Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


(Three-minute reports by school counselors who are members of the Committee on Counseling. 
Each member will narrate an instance in which he has made use of community resources. ) 
Paut ArmstronG, Counselor, Highland Park Junior High School, Highland Park, Michigan 
Aurrep J. Brucxert, Guidance Director, Myron J. Michael School, Kingston, New York 
Wituiam R. Carn, Counselor, Robert Treat Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey 

/ALD Rospie Turner Davis, Counselor, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Wits E. Ducan, Director of Student Personnel Work, University High School, College of Education, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


rmal Jussiz G. Harris, Vocational Counselor, Harriet Beecher Stowe School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Essex K. Hecaurc, Counselor, Lincoln Junior High School, Jamestown, New York 

Craupe G. Lovety, Guidance Counselor, Fifth Street Junior High School, Bangor, Maine 

Nicnoras Scurerser, Counselor, Ann Arbor Senior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
JRRE Ruts Trevorrow, Guidance Counselor, Otto Junior-Senior High School, Otto Township School District, 
ision Duke Center, Pennsylvania 

Topic b. How Agencies, as Community Resources, Are Available to the School Counselor 

re. ‘ . A.A. Livericut 


Director, Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Center, Chicago, Illinois 


3. Committee on Placement 

DEE eae ee ee ee ee ee ee ere ee Drenc ByorNARAA 
Chief, Special Placement Problems Section, Social Security Board, W. ashington, D.C. 

Topic: Demonstration: One Way of Making Current Occupational Information of Practical Value 
to Counselors in an Employment Office 

Presented by the staff of the New York State Employment Service. 


gion, 4. Committee on Teaching 

a ae ae ee ee ee ee » + «+ + « « « « Mutprep L. Bitiines 
Rochester, New York; Chairman, Committee on Teaching 

An Opportunity to Ask Questions and Discuss Problems 

Summary and Business Meeting of the Conamittee 


5. Committee on Out-of-School Guidance 
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’ sic Mary H. S. Hayes 
Director, Guidenee ond Plemment, National Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: Devising Methods of Meeting Current Problems of Out-of-School Guidance for Youth 
Discussson by those present 


Presiding 


6. Committee on Special Groups 
Presiding Amprose CaLiver 


Senior S. pecialist in the Education of Negroes, U.S. Office of Education, Wa eshington, D. C.; Chairman, 
Committee on Special Groups 

Topic: Summation of Guidance Problems of Negroes and Report of Committee on Special Groups 
Discussion by those present 
7. Committee on Regional Conferences 

Presiding . Crarence W. Fairor 

Director of Guidance, Board of E. Iucation, Poughkeepsie, New Y ork; Chairman, Committee on Regional 

Conferences 

Topic: Organizing a Regional Conference 
Discussion by those present 

Other Groups 
8. Presiding . . . Royce E. Brewsrer 
Specialist, ee and Field Serv ice, , Occupational Information and Guidance Servi ice, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: State Guidance Programs 

Epitu S. Katz 

Vocational Counselor, New York League for the Hard of Hearing, New York, . F: 
Topic: Vocational Problems of the Handicapped 


Discussion Leader Tracy Copp 
Agent, Federal V ‘ocational Rebabilitation Division, United States Office of Education, Washin sgton, D.C. 


a. Educational Procedures in the Vocational Training of the Acoustically Handicapped. 
Victor O. Sky BERG 


“Superintendent of the New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, New York 


9. Presiding 


b. Problems in the Vocational Adjustment of the Orthopedically Handicapped . . En Franxer 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Trenton, New Jersey 
c. The Place of the Reesengees in the National Defense Program M. M. Watrer 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsyle, anta 


10:15 A.M. Closing Session 
Tueme: Next Steps in THE ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE 
Arranged by... . . . . «COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION AND SuPERVISION OF GUIDANCE 
Presiding . Lawrence W. Wueetocx 
he of Education, Hartford, Connectic ut; ' Chairman, Administration and Supervision of Guidance Section 
. The Occupational Follow-Up and Adjustment-Service Plan. Epwarp Lanpy 
Director, The Occupational Adjustment Study, National Association of Secondary-S. cool Principals, 
New York City 


2. Participation by the Local Community . Epwin A. Lee 
Dean, School of Education, U niversity of California, Los Angeles, G alifornia 
3. The Réle of the State. Freperick C. Szamster 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, Jefferson City, Missouri 
4. What National Defense Calls For . -Harry A. _ 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Serv ice, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C 


Discussion from the floor 

A Final Word from the Outgoing and Incoming Presidents 
3:00 P.M. Meeting of Trustees 
Friday—6-8 P.M. 


Alumni Supper, ey meer of Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City (Seaside Hotel) 
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Into the Waste-Basket 


uR TEXT this month is taken from the 

monthly bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Guidance of the Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Public Schools, which con- 
tains these paragraphs: 


In 1926 the Bridgeport Board of Edu- 
cation published a set of 48 Vocational 
Bulletins giving concise information 
about many occupations. These bulle- 
tins were very useful in their day not 
only in our Bridgeport schools but in 
other cities. In fact, requests for them 
are still coming in, one recently from 
the head teacher at Sing Sing. In the 
past such requests have come from such 
distant points as Puerto Rico, Chile, 
Hawaii, as well as from most of the 48 
states. 

Today, however, many of these bulle- 
tins are outdated and may give false in- 
formation to pupils particularly about 
educational requirements, salaries, etc. 
The bibliographies, likewise, are unsatis- 
factory. 

This is official notice, approved by the 
Superintendent, that all these “‘old, gray 
bulletins’’ (except No. 1—The Five Steps 
in Entering Your Life Work) should be 
discarded. They will be replaced by a 
new mimeographed series which will be 
issued from time to time by the Director 
of Guidance. 


This confession and recommendation 
remind us that during the lush twenties a 
number of us, under the auspices of schools, 
social agencies, and other organizations, 
laboriously investigated certain trades and 
professions, compiled data, and wrote 
monographs in series. We committed 
many crudities and we duplicated each 
other's efforts, but our productions met a 
vital need in those days when there wis 


practically no printed literature on occu- 
pations; and our monographs were dis- 
tributed far and wide. Most of them have 
been out of print for many years, as they 
should be. But many copies still clutter 
library shelves and are probably read by 
modern youth in search of information on 
which to plan careers. What is worse, 
they have entered the indexes and bibliog- 
raphies which perpetuate the titles unduly. 

Surely all would agree that these ancient 
relics should be officially condemned. 
Since they were compiled, two national 
censuses have been taken. Practically all 
have been superseded by later monographs 
on the same subjects; and since the busi- 
ness of monograph publishing seems to 
have become commercially attractive, 
channels of distribution have been opened 
by several commercial houses which 
specialize in monographs on occupations. 
Accordingly, there is no excuse for placing 
any value on our voluntary products of 
earlier years. 

Following the brave example of Director 
McKee of Bridgeport, we will be the firse 
to recommend that the pamphlets in the 
Indianapolis Vocational Series (1923 
1924), for which we were largely respon- 
sible, be tossed into the waste-basket. 
(Perhaps a few copies might be preserved 
in the collection of museum pieces which 
Dr. Brewer is making at Harvard.) If the 
authors of such obsolete monographs fail 
to do their duty, perhaps the Section on 
Occupational Research of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association will do 
it for us by drawing up a blacklist of 
monographs that should no longer be 
used. Perhaps, also, Wilma Bennett will 
refuse to list in the next revision of her 
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bibliography of pamphlet materials, any 
monograph that is more than ten years 
old. 

It is always hard to break with the past. 
That’s why attics get filled up. But mate- 
rial so important to humanity as literature 
on occupations must be kept up to date. 
Let’s cast the old occupational McGuffey’s 
into the waste-basket. 


OCCUPATIONS 


A PEersoNnat INVITATION 


At the coming Convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
a breakfast session will be held (Thursday) 
on the topic, The Welfare of the Magazine. 
All persons interested are invited to at- 
tend, and to express their wishes regarding 
policies, contents, and promotion. See you 
at Atlantic City.—H. D. K. 


Testing Private Training Schools 


The menace of ‘‘g yp training schools”’ 
which was exposed in our issue of De- 
cember, 1938 (pp. 197-203), remains 
ever with us. How it is being combatted 
by the New York State Department of 
Education is revealed by this letter which 
we are privileged to reprint. It suggests 
to counselors that they pass on to potential 
victims of these schools the crucial test 
questions presented in this letter; also 
that they urge inquiry of the State Depart- 
ment of Education before a contract is 
signed for a training course in any private 
institution, business school, or elsewhere. 
—EpirTor. 





To THE Principat: 

Each fall we are glad to send you a list 
of the private business schools registered 
by the State Education Department during 
the previous school year. This list of ap- 
proved schools should be of assistance to 
you and your guidance counselors in ad- 
vising pupils, graduates, and parents 
about the relative merits of private busi- 
ness schools. 

High school pupils and graduates are 
subjected to intensive high-pressure solicit- 
ing campaigns each year by unscrupulous 
private business schools. Commission- 
earning solicitors make extravagant claims 


and promises to unsuspecting prospects 
which seem to support the attractive ad- 
vertising material which the schools dis- 
tribute to thousands of young people. 
Many poor schools offer full or partia! 
scholarships for the express purpose of 
developing the good will of members of 
the administrative staff of high schools 
and thereby increasing private school 
business. 

Under these circumstances, pupils, par- 
ents, and school and guidance officers need 
definite impartial assistance and advice. 
Inquiring pupils and parents should be 
encouraged to consider very carefully the 
merits of the private business schools 
which have been approved and registered 
by the State Education Department. Care- 
ful adherence to this policy will prevent 
disappointment and unnecessary expense. 

Registered private business schools are 
classified as of secondary school grade but 
at the present time most of them require 
high school graduation for admission. 
These schools are visited annually by a 
representative of the Department. The 
school plant and facilities are inspected; 
the program of studies, size of classes, 
qualifications of the teachers, and the 
school’s reputation for fair and honest 
dealing with its pupils and the public are 
investigated. In addition to these im- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


portant phases of school administration, 
instruction in the classrooms is carefully 
observed and suggestions are made for the 
purpose of improving teaching methods 
and materials. This procedure enables the 
Department to recommend registered busi- 
ness schools with the confidence that ma- 
ture and able pupils who attend them may 
obtain a vocationally valuable business 
education. The State Education Depart- 
ment’s registration requirements are in- 
tended to protect the public; in spite of 
claims to the contrary, few private busi- 
ness schools are able to satisfy them. 

Parents and pupils seeking information 
about private business schools should be 
advised to observe the following precau- 
tions: 


1. Visit and thoroughly inspect the 
schools in which you are interested; 
pay especial attention to the classroom 
equipment and type of students en- 
rolled. 


2. Do not sign an admission blank or pay 


money to a school solicitor in your 
home. Transact all financial business 
with an officer of the school in the 
school office. 


3. Noreputable school can honestly guar- 
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antee you a position as an inducement 
to enroll. Avoid such schools. 

4. Avoid schools that offer ‘‘free books 
and supplies’ or ‘“‘scholarships’’ or 
that pay commissions to pupil for ob- 
taining your enrollment. 

5. Investigate the vocational success of 
former pupils of the school in which 
you are interested. Were they able 
to obtain and hold office positions 
upon the completion of the course? 

6. Ifyou seek a good business course, you 
must expect to pay for it. Avoid the 
“cut-rate’’ school. 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
certain courses in a few private business 
schools have been approved by the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, State Education 
Department. Information respecting these 
schools and approved courses may be ob- 
tained from that Division. 

Additional copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained by writing to the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. It is sug- 
gested that a copy of this bulletin be filed 
in the principal's office and supplied to 
each guidance counselor.—C.inton A. 
Reep, Acting Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education. 
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Association Activities +1 + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








New England Regional Conference 


1x nicH school and college youth 
should not discard their normal edu- 
cational and vocational plans and rush to 
take advantage of the glamorous work 
opportunities in the defense work program 
was a caution sounded by panel members 
at the New England Regional Conference 
on Vocational Guidance and Personnel 
held in Boston on November 29 and 30, 
1940. Pointing out that defense work 
industries make up but a very small per- 
centage of all jobs and that it is impossible 
to make any long time predictions con- 
cerning employment possibilities in these 
industries, speakers urged youth not to be 
tempted to give up their educational plans 
for immediate prospects of high wages. 

This second annual regional conference, 
sponsored by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and six Branch 
Associations in New England, included 
more than one hundred program partici- 
pants in twenty different meetings in a 
two-day program centering on the theme, 
“*Guidance for Democracy and National 
Defense.” 


CarReEERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Discussing the significance of recent 
occupational trends for guidance, panel 
members representing state and national 
labor bureaus, college and institutional 
personnel departments, and state depart- 
ments of education, in the opening general 
session considered the best sources of in- 
formation concerning occupational oppor- 
tunities and trends. In individual pres- 


entations they sounded a note against 
abnormal demands for employment from 
defense orders, pointed out the importance 
of youth continuing their formal educa- 
tion so that when graduated they might be 
prepared for lifetime careers and later 
leadership opportunities, and suggested 
that while the national defense program is 
temporarily stopping the trends of indus- 
try away from New England, the under- 
lying economic forces which have for- 
merly operated against this section are 
probably still at work. 

Speaking unofficially, Major Henry D. 
Rinsland, Assistant Personnel Classifica- 
tion Officer, Adjutant General's Office, 
War Department, Washington, urged coun- 
selors to think in terms of the permanence 
of the Army, encouraged them to study 
the extensive field of occupations in mili- 
tary service, and to think of these occupa- 
tions as possibilities for large numbers of 
youth. The Army was referred to as a 
great frontier of thousands of permanent 
occupations calling for intelligent men, in- 
telligently counseled and intelligently pre- 
pared. Major Rinsland pointed out that 
as strictly military activities are decreased, 
more normal constructive jobs requiring 
many and diverse workers will be assigned 
to that great industrial and professional 
organization which is the Army. 

From sectional meetings given over to 
the consideration of guidance and person- 
nel problems of high schools, colleges, 
business and industry, out-of-school youth, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


the handicapped, and social agencies came 
many interesting highlights. In a discus- 
sion of aptitude testing in a section in- 
cluding personnel officers from business 
and industry, one representative from a 
large public utility gave as the practical 
values of aptitude testing in industry more 
efficient selection, promotional adjustment, 
and introduction of a merit system of selec- 
tion and promotion. Benefits derived were 
seen in the elimination of “‘political hir- 
ing’’ and the reduction of turnover and 
accidents. There was general agreement 
in this group that the responsibility for 
preparing persons for occupational adjust- 
ment, which included testing of aptitudes 
and inventorying of interests, should not 
rest with industry but is more properly 
the job of the school. 

Needs stressed in the section on “‘Gui- 
dance and Placement of the Handicapped" 
included the need for the readoption of 
earlier policies of selecting clients with a 
view to training them for return to private 
industry as against too complete depen- 
dence upon work projects; the need for 
more adequate centers where psychological 
testing of the handicapped might be car- 
ried on; the need for sheltered workshops 
with a home service department which 
would provide employment for those too 
seriously handicapped to find a place in 
business and industry. 


PersonaLity A NeGiecrep Facror 

That courses in personality and problems 
of everyday living should be offered in 
high schools was emphasized in the group 
discussing high school guidance. Inci- 
dental attention to the development of 
personality was held to be insufficient and 
a definitely planned program co insure 
more effective personality development of 
individual students was seen as being 
much needed. While recognizing the job 
Opportunities and apprenticeship training 
possibilities for some in the defense work 
program, discussants in this group re- 
affirmed the statements of panel speakews 
earlier in the conference, and urged coun- 
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selors to take the long point of view in 
counseling for defense work occupations, 
helping youth to understand the limited 
nature of many defense jobs and the in- 
creasing importance of continued educa- 
tion. 

One conclusion reached by the group 
considering guidance in rural areas was 
that the solution of the problem of im- 
proving guidance in the small high school 
does not necessarily lie in procuring trained 
vocational specialists or psychiatric work- 
ers, for this achievement is highly im- 
probable for most schools. Rather, it lies 
in the development of a better general 
educational program in preparing its 
graduates as well as do the larger high 
schools, to enter upon and succeed in jobs 
requiring no high degree of skill. It was 
felt by this group that the small high 
school should devote its energies and re- 
sources to the development of the best 
forms of prevocational training and that 
in the personality development and citi- 
zenship aspects of this training the small 
high school was in position to do highly 
successful work because of increased per- 
sonal contacts that were possible in the 
smaller group situation. 


Srupy or Community Resources 


It was agreed in the meeting devoted to 
a consideration of the organization for 
guidance that a program cannot be carried 
on effectively without utilizing all social 
forces and resources in the community. 
Che counselor must know first hand what 
resources are available and how they may 
best be used. The plan of systematic clip- 
ping of significant items from local news- 
papers was suggested as a procedure in 
learning about leaders in the community, 
the programs of various organizations, and 
thus the nature of the aid that may be 
available, and how it may be obtained. 

Included among the factors contributing 
to the undermining of the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the guidance program were the 
forcing of children to pursue goals beyond 
their reach, and the types of formal! teach- 
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ings in group guidance which are pre- 
sented without knowledge of standards, 
conditions, and attitudes existing in the 
homes of the children being taught. The 
need for renewed emphasis on the study of 
the individual child and of broadening the 
educational and vocational viewpoints of 
both parents and teachers to minimize 
these factors was pointed out. 

Junior high school conferees urged defi- 
nite provisions for regularly scheduled 
classes in group guidance. Individual 
guidance activities would logically grow 
out of the group guidance program. 
Through such provision, the content of 
guidance instruction would be on a par 
with other curriculum materials and would 
be assured full and regular treatment rather 
than partial and irregular consideration. 

Six types of information were agreed 
upon as representing kinds of data which 
might properly be included on the record of 
junior high pupils being forwarded to the 
senior high school: summaries of teach- 
ers’ marks; summaries of standardized 
test results; records of special abilities; 
records of participation; evidences of 
leadership; and records of health. 

A study of the report, ‘‘Occupational 
Adjustment and the School,’’ was the 
major consideration of the group interested 
in the guidance problems of out-of-school 
youth. This report, printed as a bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, was recommended for 
the consideration of all guidance workers 
in educational institutions, and particular 
emphasis was placed upon the recommen- 
dations concerning local surveys. 

The conference was concluded Saturday 
morning with a general session at which 
summarizers of the various discussion 
groups presented five-minute summaries of 
the high spots in the discussions of their 
sections. 

Included among the speakers, leaders, 
and discussants in the conference program 
were: Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist in 
Occupational Information, United States 
Office of Education; Donald Davenport, 
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U. S. Department of Labor, Washington; 
Roswell F. Phelps, Director of Statistics, 
Department of Labor and Industries, Bos- 
ton; Helen M. Voorhees, President, 
American College Personnel Association; 
W. S. Dakin, Senior Supervisor of Rural 
Education, Connecticut State Department 
of Education; E. W. Davis, Director of 
Educational Research and Guidance, Ver- 
mont State Department of Education; 
Edward Landy, Director of Occupational 
Adjustment Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals; 
Jesse B. Davis, Dean, Boston University 
School of Education; Dana M. Cotton, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Maine 
State Education Department; George P. 
Haley, Supervisor, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Vocational Counseling, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education; Don- 
ald E. Super, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Clark University; John M. 
Brewer, Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University; and Richard D. 
Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. The chairman of the 
conference committee was Hazel M. Lewis, 
Director, Vocational Guidance, Boston 
YWCA.—J. Wenvett Yeo, Assistant Pro- 
fessor ef Education, School of Education, Bos- 
ton University. 





Presidents’ M essage 





N THIs my last message to you as Presi- 
dent of the NVGA I want to express 
my hearty thanks to all who have worked 
with such enthusiasm and so unselfishly to 
further our program during the past year 
and, through this program, to further the 
guidance movement. But much yet re- 
mains to be done. The newly elected 
President will need your continued coop- 
eration. 
Each year in the life of our organization 
has been marked with certain distinguish- 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


ing features. The year 1940 has seen voca- 
tional guidance much influenced by the 
defense program—and we hope that we 
may later record that defense has also been 
much influenced by vocational guidance! 
We have tried to help our Branches and our 
individual members realize the part that 
guidance may play in this emergency. 

The Washington Conference under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the NVGA brought together represen- 
tatives who drew up a program indicating 
ways in which vocational guidance may 
be of service in the defense program. At 
the present writing this is not yet available 
for distribution, but if it has not by this 
time reached your Branch Association in 
the mail, it will soon. 

In the meantime, there are still a number 
of ways in which the NVGA Branches and 
members may be of service in defense. In 
many communities procedures used to 
choose persons for defense training need to 
be improved. Evidence of this may be dis- 
covered by studying a local program to 
find out how many men have been dropped 
or have left before the end of the training 
period because they were not qualified. 
Among those cities that have developed 
good selection techniques (including the 
use of aptitude tests) is Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. CL. W. Wheelock, Board of Educa- 
tions, 249 High St., Hartford, Conn., will 
be able to send you information concerning 
this.) It is important to remember that 
defense funds may be used to employ per- 
sonnel for selection purposes. 

At the present writing the defense train- 
ing program trains only unemployed men, 
and those now employed or formerly em- 
ployed in jobs related to defense. There is 
no place for the young man now employed 
on, let us say, a parking lot job or in sell- 
ing newspapers, who may have mechanical 
ability, but has never before been able to 
obtain a mechanical job. He is not un- 
employed and so cannot take the full train- 
ing offered to those who have time for 
such training. Because he has never had a 
mechanical job he is ineligible for th® 
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supplementary or refresher training usu- 
ally given at night. 

This is a problem for counselors of youth 
to study and to see if changes may be 
brought about in the present rulings. Then 
again, if we are to prepare young men (and 
women!) for defense work, not only 
should they be admitted to the night 
courses, but also these hours may well be 
shortened for the young man already work- 
ing forty hours a week. Can the coun- 
selors of youth help to bring about a 
change so that the training may be given, 
for example, two nights a week and ex- 
tended over a longer number of weeks? 
This might attract far more trainees and 
not impose so great a physical strain upon 
them. 

This year has also emphasized the im- 
portance of long range constructive plan- 
ning in an emergency. Many school ad- 
ministrators are beginning to realize that 
they would not be facing some of the prob- 
lems that they are facing today if they had 
years ago developed adequate guidance 
programs—if for example, they had a com- 
plete personnel record for every student; 
if they knew more of that student's abili- 
ties; if they were equipped to do a good 
job in gathering and imparting occupa- 
tional information, in counseling, in 
placement, and follow-up. Many school 
systems and youth agencies throughout 
the country, which a year ago were un- 
aware of the problem, are now concerned 
with guidance and are being encouraged 
to develop new guidance programs, or to 
include new guidance activities in already 
established programs. The NVGA has 
had a part in this. 

The Convention program will reflect 
problems relating to defense, but also will 
emphasize our fundamental guidance func- 
tions which must continue at all times. 
Had guidance programs been developed 
more fully in all parts of the country dur- 
ing the past years, many of today’s defense 
problems could now be met more satisfac- 
torily. You will enjoy the Convention 
program, the group meetings devoted to 
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many specific problems, an opportunity to 
consult specialists in your field. We be- 
lieve that you will also wish to take part 
in the important discussions relating to 
our own Association and its future. In- 
formation outlining some of these problems 


of policy has been mailed to members. 

We shall hope to welcome you in Atlan- 
tic City where another year of progress for 
the NVGA will be closed and a new year, 
offering opportunities for continuing ser- 
vice, will begin.— Mary P. Corre 


News of the Branches 


Kansas 


More than 300 letters have been written 
to key persons in the state, asking for sug- 
gestions for topics for the State Guidance 
Convention to be held in the spring. 
These suggestions will be considered by a 
committee of 12 persons, representing 
different parts of the state. At the con- 
vention it is planned to use the open forum 
and the informal round table discussion in 
presenting the topics. 


Baltimore 


The Baltimore Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association met De- 
cember 9, 1940. The report and discus- 
sions centered around the subject of the 
Negro in the National Defense Program. 
Dean Grant of Morgan State College gave 
a summary of the findings of the executive 
committee which discussed the defense 
problem at their meeting in November. 
Joseph C. Briscoe, Principal of Vocational 
School 454, recently returned from the 
defense conference at Hampton Institute, 
gave an illuminating report clarifying the 
position of the Negro in the defense train- 
ing program. 

Minneapolis 

The state’s primary responsibility in 
creating opportunities for youth is through 
the school system, and farm youth are 


not sufficiently well prepared to compete 
with the products of city schools, declared 
Harold L. Henderson, Executive Director 
of the Institute of Governmental Research, 
at a meeting held November 18, 1940. 
The topic, ‘Opportunities for Youth in 
Private Industry in Minnesota,’’ was fur- 
ther discussed by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Munsingwear, R. W. Cooper, 
who stressed the long training required 
for new workers in his plant and the 
danger of seasonal unemployment. 


New Jersey 


The Guidance and Personnel Association 
of New Jersey was one of the organizations 
sponsoring the Conference on Human Rela- 
tions which met at Atlantic City, Novem- 
ber 8, 1940. The Branch held a luncheon 
meeting November 9, which was followed 
by round table discussion of counseling, 
placement, and other topics of professional 
interest. 

Capital District 

A turkey dinner, a panel of interesting 

speakers, and a visit to national defense 


training classes were all included in the. 


program of the meeting held December 4, 
1940, at the Philip Schuyler High School, 
Albany. On the panel Herbert Mapes, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Albany, described the unit trade 
courses at PhilipSchuyler. Albert Turner, 
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Supervisor of Industrial Education and 
Director of Vocational Education, Sche- 
nectady, discussed the Air-Craft Depart- 
ment work which the Government will 
soon initiate in Schenectady. The quali- 
fications for flying cadets were presented 
by Captain Sidney J. Lane, Procurement 
Division, U. S. Army Recruiting Flying 
Cadets. He predicted that for some time 
the demand will exceed the supply, under 
the long range defense program. General 
discussion following the panel was led bv 
Harry J. Linton. The guests were then 
given the opportunity of visiting the 
defense training classes in operation at the 
high school. The school is on a twenty- 
four hour schedule, including evening 
school, classes for the unemployed, and 
the regular school work. 


Mid-Hudson 


Clare M. Lewis, Associate Director of 
the New York State Employment Service 
and Head of the Junior Service, was the 
speaker at a meeting held at Kingston, 
Miss Lewis’ tropic was “‘Em- 
ployment, Guidance, and the National 
Defense Program.” 

“Persistent Problems of Guidance’’ was 
discussed by Ruth Strang of Columbia 
University at the November meeting held 
at Newburgh. Other interesting meetings 
are scheduled for March and May. 

This season the Branch is sponsoring 
four study groups which are concentrating 
on these subjects: Group Methods of 
Imparting Occupational Information, Psy- 
chology and Personality Guidance, Group 
Guidance Methods, Legislation Affecting 
Youth, and Occupational Trends. Among 
the group leaders are Clarence W. Failor, 
Henry F. Dunbar, Alfred J. Buckert, Paul 
Hasbrouck, and Isabel Cathcart. 


New York City 
Changing trends in career possibilities 
and personnel procedures in public ad- 
ministration were shown in “‘Merit System 
Advancing,” a three-reel sound movie 
which was one of the features of a meeting 


held at Hunter College, December 12. 
Wallace S. Sayre, Commissioner of the 
New York City Civil Service Commission, 
discussed **Civil Service Opportunities."’ 


Rockland County, N. Y. 


A visit to a new school for machine tool 
operators at Pearl River was a part of the 
program of the first meeting of the season, 
which was held at Pearl River High 
School. The speaker of the evening was 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Guidance Bureau of the New York State 
Department of Education, who urged more 
vocational guidance for non-college pupils 
and a follow-up program for school leavers. 

A demonstration clinic was the feature 
of the meeting held at the Nyack High 
School, December 3. (See page 376.) 
Academic, personality, and job problems 
were discussed by members of the High 
School faculty. Outside assistance avail- 
able to teachers was represented by Leon- 
ard Miller, Director, County Vocational 
Guidance, and Helen Smith, County Psy- 
chologist. 


Westchester 


At a dinner meeting held December g at 
the Scarsdale High School, Margaret E. 
Bennett was the principal speaker. Dr. 
Bennett described the five basic principles 
which determine the program at Pasadena, 
California, where she is Director of Gui- 
dance in the Public Schools. All guidance, 
she said, should be directed toward im- 
proving the pupil's self-knowledge and 
self-direction. It must also be a vital part 
of the whole school and community pro- 
gram, involving joint action and co- 
ordinated effort. 


Teachers College 


Margaret E. Bennett was the speaker at 

a dinner meeting of the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association on Wednesday evening, 
December 4. She reviewed Bell's Marching 
Youth and Jobs and illustrated points from 
“the guidance program in the Pasadena 
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Schools. More than fifty persons were 
present, including members of the Branch 
and other students from the Guidance and 
Personnel Department of Teachers College. 
A letter from Roy Anderson was read, 
telling of his activities in California. 
Pauline Weiss, chairman of the Branch 
committee on arrangements and reserva- 
tions for the Convention in Atlantic City, 
announced the dates of the meetings and 
gave information about probable cost of 
transportation, hotel rates, etc. 


Philadelphia 


Michael Harris, Sub-Regional Director 
of the Steel Organizing Committee of the 
CIO, was the speaker at the second annual 
dinner meeting of the Association on 
December 12. Mr. Harris spoke on 
“Labor's Program for Youth.” 

The December monthly meeting of the 
psychologists’ group of the Association 
was devoted to a consideration of the use 
of vocational interest inventories. Hans 
Gordon, Division of Educational Research 
and Measurements of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, discussed the various avail- 
able inventories and their use in the 
schools. 

The Association is continuing its policy 
of sponsoring field trips to various local 
industries. On November 14 members 
were taken through the plant of the Elec- 
tric Service Supplies Company. 


Virginia 
“A Coordinated Program of Guidance 
for Virginia’’ was the subject of a panel 
discussion led by Mitchell Dreese of 
George Washington University, at a meet- 
ing held November 20, 1940, at the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond. 


Honolulu 


Harvey Freeland and Eugene Jordan, 
both active members of the Branch, are 
helping to develop a defense training 
program in the Islands. Mr. Freeland is 
the Vocational Education Director, De- 
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partment of Public Instruction. Other 
Branch members have served on the trade 
and industrial section of a territorial edu- 
cation survey made recently. For this 
season the Branch is concentrating on the 
study of apprenticeship training and a 
radio committee has been formed to 
develop vocational guidance programs for 
the public schools. 





Whe’s Who and Where 








Davip Davis, formerly of the teaching 
staff of Herzel Junior College, Chicago, is 
now Placement Counselor in the same in- 
stitution. 


Lyxe Tussinc has been appointed Place- 
ment Counselor at Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago. 


Outver C. Davis of the New Rochelle 
Public Schools is serving as Placement 
Counselor for the city schools. He is 
spending approximately half-time in group 
contacts with seniors preparing them for 
placement. He also serves graduates, drop- 
outs, and students who wish part-time 
work. 


Mrs. Cuas—E Goinc Woopxouse, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, has been elected Secretary of 
State for Connecticut. She takes office 
January 8 and part of her duties will con- 
sist of administering the election laws. 


Roy N. Anpgrson, Treasurer of the 
NVGA, has accepted an invitation from 
the University of Hawaii to teach two 
courses in its summer session in 1941. The 
courses were planned by the University on 
the request of the Honolulu Chapter of the 
NVGA, stating the need for a vocational 
guidance course for teachers and a seminar 
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for community leaders concerned with out- 
lining a suitable program for Honolulu 
and other communities in the islands. 


F, Atvan FrepensurGu, formerly Di- 
rector of Guidance in the W. C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, New York, is now 
Director of Guidance for the Department 
of Public Instruction in Hudson, New 
York. 


Netson B. Sewer, President of the 
Northern California Guidance Associa- 
tion, spoke on ‘‘Functions of State Voca- 
tional Guidance Programs,’’ at the Gui- 
dance Section of the American Vocational 
Association at San Francisco, December 16. 
Discussion leaders at the same convention 


were J. Paul Mohr, Vice-President of the 
Northern California Guidance Association 
and personnel manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, and Morris Kaplan, a 
Northern California Branch member. 


We announce with regret that VERA 
Rooney, Head Counselor, Central Senior 
High School, South Bend, Indiana, since 
1933, died suddenly November 23, 1940. 
Miss Rooney had been associated with the 
South Bend school system since 1922. 


Berry SuTHERLAND has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Modesto (California) High 
School, where she will teach the Freshman 
Core Course and Composition, in addition 
to counseling. 


Latest News from the Networks 


T THE ATLaNTic City Convention one 
breakfast meeting will be devoted to 
discussion of Vocational Guidance on the 
air. At this time, Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse will present an interim report 
of the sub-committee on Standards and 
Ethics for Vocational Guidance Radio pro- 
grams. This report will be fully discussed 
at that time, and it is hoped many sugges- 
tions will be received from attending 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion members. 

The use of the programs in schools and 
in other agencies will be the second topic 
discussed, and all Association members are 
invited to contribute their experiences to 
this forum. 


PROGRAMS 


National Broadcasting Company pre- 
sented the first of its second series of 13 
“On Your Job’ programs on January 12. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson remains as commen- * 
tator (WEAF, Sundays 1:30 P.M.-2:00 


p.M., E.S.T.). Following is the program: 


January 26—*‘Check Your Oil and Gas?”’ 
February 2—A Job as Wife 

February g—Comparison Shopper 
February 16—Engineers for Defense 
February 23—Radio City Page Boy 


The Western New York Guidance Asso- 
ciation presented the first of its “‘You and 
Your Job’’ series on January 4 (Saturdays 
7:30P.M., WBEN, Buffalo, N. Y.). Febru- 


ary programs are as follows: 

February 1—Applying for Your Job 
February 8—Getting a Job 

February 15—Keeping Up with Your Job 


On Monday, December 9 at 12:30 P.M., 
WARD, Brooklyn, N. Y., inaugurated a 
program dealing with ‘‘week to week de- 
velopments in civil service."’ It is entitled, 
‘The Voice of the Civil Service,’’ and is a 
weekly feature. 

Grace E. LataGer 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Committee 
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Weekly Clinic Demonstrated 


On December 3, 1940, at the Nyack High 
School, the Rockland County Vocational 
Guidance and Personnel Association wit- 
nessed a demonstration of an interesting 
part of the guidance program in the Nyack 
High School—the weekly guidance con- 
ference or clinic of the teachers of seniors. 
Under this program, which has been in 
operation for the past six years in Nyack 
schools from the first grade through senior 
high, teachers of each grade level meet 
once a week to discuss pupils’ problems. 
The pupil is interviewed by the homeroom 
teacher prior to the grade conference and 
the information secured, together with 
other material from the cumulative folder, 
is presented to all teachers at the confer- 
ence. Other teachers who come in contact 
with the pupil contribute further material. 

At this point it may be determined 
whether he needs help in adjusting any 
problem—social, academic, financial, 
physical, personality, recreational, and 
vocational. If there is a need, the home- 
room teacher directs the pupil to the agent 
in the school who specializes in the par- 
ticular field of deticiency—the guidance 
director, the psychologist, the dean of 
girls, the principal, che nurse, the junior 
employment agent. The specialist's time 
is thus used to the very best advantage, 
all pupils receive the same amount of 
attention, and problems are solved which 
may readjust the future of the child. 


Baltimore Takes a Step Forward 


In June, 1938, an article under the title, 
“Baltimore's Four Point Program of 
Occupational Adjustment,"’ by David E. 
Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, ap- 
peared in Occupations. The section on 
“Guidance and Counseling’’ in this ar- 
ticle described the organization in an ex- 
perimental center. It said further, ‘‘In- 
stead of confining the Guidance and Voca- 
tional Counseling work to the secondary 
levels, the new plan includes, also, the 
beginning of a Guidance Program in the 
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fifth and sixth grades of the elementary 
schools in this area, with a desirable over- 
lapping organization between the junior 
high and the elementary and occupational 
schools.”’ 

The contemplated expansion took place 
October 1, 1940. Four additional coun- 
selors were added to the staff of two in a 
selected junior high school, and two addi- 
tional counselors were added to the staff 
of one in a selected senior high school. 
The organization of the senior high school 
is on a three-counselor plan with one 
counselor responsible for two classes, 
namely: Counselor 1—Grades 10B and 
11A; Counselor 2—Grades 10A and 12B; 
and Counselor 3—Grades 11B and 12A. 
This makes it possible for each counselor 
to remain with the same two grades 
throughout the time in which they are in 
the senior high school. 

Since the first program initiated in 
February, 1938, has proved successful and 
the same organization has now been put 
into effect in another area of Baltimore, 
it is probable that this pattern of organi- 
zation will gradually extend throughout 
the whole school system. This will make 
it possible for every pupil to receive the 
benefit of a more intensified guidance 
program.—LeonaC. Bucnwa p, Supervisor, 
Guidance and Placement, Baltimore. 


A.A.A.P. Conference 


The Committee on Instruction of the 
American Association of Applied Psychol- 
ogy cordially invites all persons interested 
to attend a conference, Sunday, 2:00 P.M., 
February 23, at Atlantic City (Committee 
Room One, Atlantic City Auditorium), 
to discuss courses of study, teaching tech- 
niques, and supplementary materials to pro- 
mote learning in the courses in general 
psychology. E. R. Henry, New York 
University, is Chairman of the Committee. 


Last call for Atlantic City! The 1941 
Convention will make NVGA history. 
Don’t miss it! 
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One More to Go! 


Branches, take notice! The number of delegates which you may send to 
the Convention is based upon the number of national NVGA members in 
your Branch. Each Branch is entitled to one delegate for each twenty ac- 
tive national members or major fraction thereof. Secretaries! Send your 
national memberships to headquarters at once. The closing date is Feb- 
ruary 1. At this time credentials for your delegates will be sent to you. 
There are many important matters for the Delegate Assembly to discuss, 
so please be sure that you are adequately represented. 


Report of Branch Members by Branches as of January 2, 1941 


Atlanta, Ga. 2 
Baltimore, Md. 23 
Binghamton, N. Y. 22 
Capital District, N. Y. 37 
Central New York 10 
Central Ohio 61 
Central Pa. 79 
Chicago 100 
Cincinnati 57 
Connecticut 66 
Colorado 60 
Dallas, Texas 9 
Detroit, Mich. 1§2 
East Tennessee 39 
Erie, Pa. 42 
Honolulu 33 
Inland Empire 3 
Iowa 49 
Jackson, Mich. 21 
Kansas 34 
Kentucky 11 
Maryland 72 
Milwaukee 14 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 30 
Middle Tennessee 32 
Minneapolis 19 
Montana 32 
New England 134 
New Jersey 133 
New Orleans 36 


New York City 
North Carolina 
Northeastern Ohio 
Northern Indiana 
Northern California 
Northwestern Ohio 
Ontario 
Philadelphia 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
St. Louis 

Seattle 

Southern California 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College 
South Texas 
Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington, D. C. 
Westchester 
Western Mich. 
Western N. Y. 
Western Pa. 
Wisconsin 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wyoming 

First Corps Area, CCC 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2886 


173 
101 
127 


17 
§2 


Racpx B. Kenney 


Executive Secretary, NVGA 
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Vocational Guidance Section Meets 


A.V.A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO 


NNUAL convention number thirty-four 
went into the record of the American 
Vocational Association when, on Decem- 
ber 16, 17, 18, 1940, twenty-five hundred 
members and guests assembled in the 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels, San 
Francisco, California, to consider the scope 
of ‘Vocational Education for Prepared- 
ness, Protection, and Peace.”’ 

Of salient importance at the conclave 
were the sessions of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Section, held jointly with the Fall 
Conference of the Northern California 
Guidance Association. With AVA’s Vice- 
President, Ralph H. Woods, of the State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, in charge; and with Nelson B. 
Sewell, Assistant Principal at California’s 
Salinas Union High School and President 
of the NCGA, and R. A. Hinderman, 
Director of Vocational Education, Denver, 
Colorado, arranging the program, large 
audiences at these sessions spent three 
stimulating days listening to men of na- 
tional reputation in the vocational gui- 
dance field. 

Under the subject of ‘State Programs of 
Vocational Guidance,’’ the meetings were 
launched, with Mr. Sewell speaking on 
‘Functions of State Vocational Guidance 
Programs.’’ As a minimum of activity 
for state departments of vocational educa- 
tion, Mr. Sewell laid down six requisites: 
(1) continuous research; (2) wide dis- 


semination of research findings; (3) co- 
ordination with state departments of em- 
ployment; (4) close contact with organi- 
zations of industry, labor, and agriculture; 
(5) cooperation with national defense re- 
quirements; (6) advice and counsel to 
educative units within the state. 

“Organization of a State Vocational 
Guidance Program’’ was presented next by 
Royce E. Brewster, Consultation and Field 
Specialist, the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, the U. S. Office of 
Education. Mr. Brewster, who has in- 
spected 12 states of the union, said that he 
paid visits to school districts only on 
invitation, and that he believed in each 
district managing its own situation with- 
out interference from state supervisors. 
Supervisors should act as advisers who 
render aid only when sought. Authority 
working up from below rather than being 
imposed from above should be the pro- 
cedure. Mr. Brewster also outlined the 
main features of the national defense blue- 
print as drawn up by Congress. 

Roy N. Anderson, Counselor, Pasadena 


Junior College, Pasadena, California, com- 


pleted the state picture with ‘Operation 
of a State Vocational Guidance Program,”’ 
particularly as it affects the counselor. 
In addition to the functions listed by Mr. 
Sewell, Dr. Anderson advocated more 
vocational radio programs, visual aids, 
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tours, hobby instruction, and follow-up 
studies. 

Chairman for opening day was David F. 
Jackey of the University of California at 
Los Angeles; discussion leader, Edward 
Redford, editor of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 


Tue Seconp Day’s ProGrAM 


On the following morning, Chairman 
Gilbert Cuthbertson, Director of Voca- 
tional Education in the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Public Schools, announced the theme, 
“Determining Training Needs and Result- 
ing Proficiency of Defense Workers.”’ 
Ralph T. Craigo, Assistant Director, The 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minnesota, gave a 
technical description of the training needs 
of defense workers. He referred (as did 
many others) to the general shop as an 
excellent testing ground for student skills. 

Graham R. Miller, Acting Principal, 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, speaking on ‘‘Prescribing 
and Testing the Training of Industrial 
Employees,”’ illustrated the use of three 
types of tests: mechanical aptitude, in- 
telligence, and skill performance. 

H. A. Tiemann, Director of Vocational 
Education and member of the State Board 
for Vocational Education in Denver, then 
discussed his “‘Guidance Activities of 
Advisory Committees,’’ explaining how 
he had set up advisory committees for 
aviation plants in San Diego. Through 
the Tiemann plan, personnel directors of 
competing airplane factories merge into 
a single unit to interview and select 
applicants for training. Discussion was 
conducted by Nelson Sewell. 


THe Tutrp Day's ProGRAM 


On the third day, with ‘‘Occupational 
Guidance”’ as the key-note, Louis V. New- 
kirk, Director of Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion in the Chicago Public Schools, 
sketched the ‘Counseling Procedures of, 
Industrial Arts Teachers”’ in the vocational 


education pattern of the city. Mr. New- 
kirk viewed the industrial arts school as 
an invaluable cog in the machinery of 
modern vocational guidance. 

With ‘‘Counseling Procedures of Voca- 
tional Guidance’’ as her topic, Emily G. 
Palmer, Assistant Supervisor in Charge of 
Research and Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, spotlighted the vocational teacher 
in guidance as one that has been under- 
rated, if not overlooked. Vocational 
knowledge is a more helpful asset than 
the mere academic knowledge possessed 
by the ordinary counselor. Miss Palmer 
also observed that before a person is ap- 
pointed as counselor, he should prove his 
counseling qualifications in the crucible 
of the classroom. She challenged a well- 
established belief that those who have 
made many mistakes in their lives are best 
suited to be counselors; according to Miss 
Palmer, it is those who have made 
marked successes of their own lives who 
merit the badge of counselor. 

In the final presentation, ‘‘Placement of 
Inexperienced Workers,’’ Creighton E. 
Hays, Supervisor of the Denver Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Service, declared that 
proper guidance includes: selection, train- 
ing, placement, and follow-up. The word 
guidance was frowned on by the Hays’ 
office; he would replace it with the term 
adjustment. The latter implies greater 
democracy and plasticity in the counselor- 
counselee relationship. 

Discussion Director Heber A. Sotzin, 
Professor of Industrial Arts, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, turned the 
meeting back to Chairman Edwin A. Lee, 
Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, who 
called attention to an article he (Lee) had 
written entitled, ‘“The Shop Teacher as a 
Counselor,’’ which appeared in the No- 
vember, 1936, issue of Occupations. Like 
Mr. Newkirk, Dr. Lee considered the 
phrase occupational adjustment superior to 
vocational guidance. Moreover, he saw no 
basis for apprehension that youth may be 
exploited or that vocational education 
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will be warped by the heavy concentra- 
tion upon national defense industries. 

Perhaps the piéce de résistance of the 
entire meeting was the closing luncheon 
on December 18, at which Ralph Woods 
and N. B. Sewell combined as toastmasters 
to introduce and thank C. A. Prosser, 
Director of the Dunwoody Institute, for a 
highly humorous and yet incisive attack 
on certain common practices. Dr. Prosser 
condemned intelligence tests and aptitude 
tests as unreliable: they do not take into 
account the physical or emotional condi- 
tion of the testee at the time; they do not 
measure the crucial differential of charac- 
ter. Teachers’ grades and exploratory 
courses, he declared, indicate a great deal 
more than do these one-session examina- 
tions. The Dunwoody director disagreed 
with those educators who refuse to accept 
the results of the Progressive Education 
Association’s experiment simply because 
they don’t want to believe them. He con- 
cluded by exhorting secondary school 
people to adjust their curriculum to the 
highways of living, not to the racetracks 
of the university. Morris M. Kaplan led 
the ensuing discussion.—Morris M. Kap- 
LAN, Counselor, Salinas Union High School, 
Salinas, Calif. 





Events in Washington 





Federal Security Agency 
NaTIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Theodore L. Roswell has been made 
Assistant to the Director of the Work 
Projects Division of the NYA. Mr. Ros- 
well will be primarily responsible for 
liaison work in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as well as the development and opera- 
tion of the nation-wide safety program of 
the NYA. He has served on the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education and 
as Assistant Director of the Wisconsin 
NYA. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The NYA has launched a program to 
build approximately 1,000 agricultural 
vocational buildings, to be equipped and 
operated by the local vocational school 
systems. These buildings are to be located 
in rural areas having a population of 
2,500 or less. The program is the result 
of a survey made by a committee of educa- 
tors who studied the needs of the rural 
areas in the several states. 


Soctat Securtry AGENCY 


State Employment Services placed 65,362 
youth under 21 in jobs during September, 
representing about 18 per cent of total 
placements made during the period. In 
addition 61,240 were placed in the age- 
group 21 to 24. Youth from both groups 
were referred to national defense training 
courses and some have been placed in jobs 
related to national defense. 


CiviL1AN CONSERVATION Corps 


Teaching manual skills by visual aids is 
now being tried in the camps. Film- 
strips have also been made showing activi- 
ties and work opportunities in 91 major 
industries, such as railroads, textiles, 
mining, meat packing, etc. Vocational 
training on the job is facilitated by an 
Index of CCC Camp Jobs, which shows how 
work in camp can be adapted to training 
for ‘‘outside’’ occupations. Vocational 
Series Outlines, teaching outlines, are being 
prepared by the Camp Education Division. 


Defense Notes 


Los Ancetes—In night shifts in the 
public school shops hundreds of young 
men are receiving industrial training for 
national defense, reports Elizabeth L. 
Woods, Supervisor, Educational Research 
and Guidance, Los Angeles Schools. More 
than eight hundred young men over 18 
years of age who were trained in the 
summer courses found immediate employ- 
ment in shops in the airplane factories. 
Education for girls in the defense program 
is being considered by a committee of 
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school women who are studying occupa- 
tions in which women would be needed 
to replace men, in case of an emergency. 


Connectricut—Girls are operating turret 
lathes and drill presses in the machine-tool 
industry, as part of a NYA project geared 
to the national defense program. Federal 
plants have been established at New 
Haven, Stamford, and other industrial 
centers. It is believed that mechanically 
inclined girls will make good operators 
and will help relieve the shortage of 
skilled labor. 


Manuracturers’ AssociaTlon—A com- 
plete inventory of industry's men and ma- 
chines will be made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in reply to an 
appeal from William S. Knudsen, of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 
The entire membership will be asked to 
take part in the survey, which will include 
not only an inventory of machines and 
floor space and the possibilities of their 
conversion to defense production, but also 
an investigation of those factors which 
have retarded production. 


Air Corps—A shortage in new enlist- 
ments in the Army Air Corps is reported 
in The New York Times. In spite of the 
minimum set for 2,160 new flying students 
a month, in October only 1,974 were ac- 
cepted; in November, 1,337. In the New 
York area 80 per cent were rejected be- 
cause of physical tests, and at Mitchell 
Field, L. I., go per cent of all applicants 
failed to pass the mental examinations re- 
quired in lieu of two years of college 
training. 


Arrcrarr—More than 250,000 addi- 


_ tional aircraft workers will be needed in 


the next ten months, according to A. F. 
Hinrichs, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. By August, 
1941, a total of 455,500 workers will be 
needed. The increase in employment 


would be irregular—an estimated 12,000 


new workers needed for February, with 
the peak reached in May with 44,000. 


VocaTionaL Tratninc—V ocational 
Training Facilities in the National Defense 
Program, a 40-page booklet, considers em- 
ployment, training, government facilities 
for youth, training in industry, training 
facilities in the armed forces, and recom- 
mendations for Jewish groups. It is pub- 
lished by the Jewish Occupational Council, 
and from the limited supply single copies 
are available free to persons interested in 
vocational guidance. 


MEN 1n Science—A statement on pos- 
sible deferment of scientific men has been 
prepared jointly by the National Academy 
of Sciences and the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, at the request of Clarence A. 
Dykstra, Director of the Selective Service 
System. The statement recommends care- 
ful consideration of requests for deferment 
by university presidents and heads of in- 
dustrial laboratories in the following 
fields: medicine, dentistry, pharmacy; 
any branch of biological science which 
bears upon problems of medicine or the 
public health; chemistry; physics; geol- 
ogy and geophysics; and engineering, in- 
cluding its several branches. 

Deferment should be requested for ad- 
vanced undergraduate or graduate students 
in good standing who will be specially 
qualified to contribute to the defense pro- 
gram if permitted to complete their study. 
In university and industrial laboratories 
deferment should be given to trained per- 
sons who work in teams if their absence 
would cripple the efficiency of the group 
and the laboratory. 


ENGINEERING—Short, intensive training 
courses are offered in 64 engineering col- 
leges as a preparation for technical and 
supervisory defense work in government 
and industry. The nine million dollars 
appropriated by Congress is being adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Tuition costs are paid by the Federal 
Government. Courses are given either 
full time or part time for those now em- 
ployed who wish further training. 


California Advisory Council 


Governor Culbert Olson of California 
has appointed Victoria McAlmon, Place- 
ment Coordinator, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, as one of 12 members of the Advisory 
Council of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Topics under consideration by the 
Council include defense employment, agri- 
cultural employment, and junior employ- 
ment. On December 5 the group met at a 
luncheon at Los Angeles City College, 
with Chandler Ingalls, Director of the 
College, as host. 


New Feature at Michigan Conference 


A new section, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, was included in the 
program of a conference held at Michigan 
State College, November 15 and 16, 1940. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Michigan Council on Adult Education and 
the Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education. The Occupational 
Information and Guidance Section held a 
panel discussion on “‘Cooperation between 
Home and School in Guidance,”’ with the 
following participating: Robert S. Linton, 
Registrar, Michigan State College, Chair- 
man; George Walkotten, Superintendent 
of Schools, Albion; Gladys Saur, Princi- 
pal, Godwin Heights High School, Grand 
Rapids; L. J. Luker, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Carl M. Horn, Chief, Michigan 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service. 

Another discussion group led by Law- 
rence Hess, Chairman, Guidance Council, 
Jackson, considered the topic, ‘‘What Can 
the Parent-Teacher’s Association Do about 
Guidance?”’ The group included Mrs. 
Edgar C. Thompson, President, Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, High- 
land Park; Boyd Swem, Counselor, Cres- 
ton High School, Grand Rapids; Floyd 
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Hazel, Superintendent of Schools, Lake- 
view Consolidated Schools, Battle Creek; 
Glenn Clark, Principal, Allegan High 
School; and others. 

The discussion stressed the need for a 
vocational guidance service in all schools 
and for PTA cooperation in initiating and 
extending such a service. It was suggested 
that PTA plan a year’s program centering 
on this theme. 


Fred C. W. Parker to Retire 


Fred. C. W. Parker, for nearly 20 years 
Secretary of Kiwanis International, has 
withdrawn from active service and will be 
rerired as of June 30, 1941. For many 
ye.rs Mr. Parker has been interested in 
vocational guidance and industrial rela- 
tions. He is a former Vice-President of 
the Vocational Education Association of 
thi Middle West, a former President of 
the, Chicago Branch of the NVGA, and 
a trustee of the Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association. 

When Mr. Parker became Secretary for 
Kiwanis, the organization had 533 clubs 
and a membership of approximately 48,000. 
At present there are 2,133 clubs, with 
110,000 members. Upon retirement he 
will become Secretary Emeritus. His suc- 
cessor is George W. Kimball. 


L. A. City College Alumni 
Give Career Talks 


A drama major who runs successful 
rodeo stables, another in the printing 
business, a major in aviation who has be- 
come a sales manager—these were among 
the recent alumni of Los Angeles City 
College who gave undergraduates the 
benefit of their personal experience. The 
conference, ‘‘Occupations Days,”’ will be 
an annual event, reports Victoria Mc- 
Almon, Placement Coordinator at the 
college, who arranged the program. The 
two-day sessions included a wide range of 
occupational opportunities in business and 
the professions. 

The candid reports from recent graduates 
who had found jobs in the field for which 
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they had been trained or who had made 
necessafy occupational adjustments to 
other lines of work provided an extra- 
ordinary stimulus to undergraduates plan- 
ning their own futures. To them the 
experience of these young people meant 
more than talks by older persons success- 
fully established in business or the profes- 
sions. 

No attempt was made to select only 
successful graduates. Speakers chosen 
represented a cross-section of the alumni. 
Many of them recommended frequent 
change of job until the right place was 
found. ‘‘I Change My Mind Twice,’’ was 
the topic of one speaker. 

This innovation in career conferences 7* 
another example of the progressive poliey 
of Los Angeles City College in the field of 
vocational guidance. (For an account of 
the new personnel cards used at the colles®, 
see Occupations, May, 1940, page 583.. 


New Counseling Center 


In the October issue of Occupations we 
published an announcement concerning 
the activities of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Counseling Bureau. We are informed that 
this bureau has been discontinued. In its 
place a counseling department has been set 
up under the sponsorship of tue local 
office of the State Bureau of Uuemploy- 
ment Compensation. This d artment, 
known to the public as the Columbus 
Counseling Center, operates under the 
general direction of an advisory board 
composed of H. H. Davis, Head of the 
Education Department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chairman; H. W. Nisonger and 
Harold A. Edgerton, both of Ohio State 
University; State Supervisor of Trades and 
Industries, E. L. Heusch, the State Depart- 
Earle C. Duncan, 


Manager of the Columbus local office of 
the Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion; John G. Odgers, Jr., Supervisor of 
Work-Sampling, and Ernest L. Bowman, 
Chief of Personnel Training, the Bureaur 
of Unemployment Compensation. 


By agreement, the Bureau will appoint 
not less than two qualified persons as full- 
time counselors for the Center and the 
University has appointed a well-qualified 
assistant, Charles F. Cannell. Other mem- 
bers of the staff will be added as the con- 
ditions warrant. 

The Columbus Counseling Center will 
be the agency through which students 
who are majoring in personnel, counseling, 
and allied subjects receive interneship 
experience in dealing with actual counsel- 
ing cases. Dr. Edgerton, in his course, 
Laboratory Practice in Counseling Tech- 
niques, supervises the work of the ‘‘junior 
counselors,’ graduate students with ad- 
vance preparation, who are participating 
in the counseling work of the Center. 

As a part of the preparation for the 
Laboratory in Counseling Techniques, 
students at Ohio State are being offered 
the course in Laboratory in Occupational 
Information and a course in Laboratory in 
Employment Techniques, through which 
their knowledge of occupations and of 
occupational interviewing is considerably 
broadened. The experiment bids fair to 
develop new and improved methods of 
training counselors. 





In the Colleges 





Penn State—More women are enrolled 
in the School of Agriculture than ever be- 
fore in the history of the college. Out of 
a total of 54, 19 are studying agricultural 
and biological chemistry; 16, bacteriol- 
ogy; 6, two-year agriculture course; 4, 
horticulture; the remainder in other 
courses. 


Cooperative Procram—In cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, Har- 
vard, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Northeastern University, and 
Tufts are offering special national defense 
training courses. Full time and evening 
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courses are given free of charge to students 
who have had at least ‘‘three years in an 
accredited engineering school or its equiv- 
alent."’ Other engineering schools in the 
Northeastern regional district are propos- 
ing to give similar courses in defense 
training. 


Stevens InstrrutE—The first of four 
special courses for intensive training of 
engineering apprentices was scheduled to 
begin January 6 at Stevens Institute. 


Los AncgELtes City CotiteGe—The na- 
tional defense program as a challenge to 
college students was presented in a series 
of lectures by outstanding leaders in busi- 
ness and industry. Among the topics pre- 
sented were ‘What Effect Will National 
Defense Have on Women's Choice of 
Careers?”’ and **What Effect Will National 
Defense Have on Civil Service Oppor- 
tunities?” 


University oF PirrssurGH—A 10 per 
cent increase in registration for the 
School of Medicine may be interpreted as a 
desire on the part of students to train for 
defense medical service. 


Universiry oF Texas—TIwo new ad- 
vanced degrees, in aeronautics and com- 
munications, will be granted. Ballistics 
and trajectory of fire are now included in 
applied mathematics courses, and special 
training in bridge construction will be 
given students in civil and architectural 
engineering. 


Inunois InstrruTE oF TECHNOLOGY— 
As a tie-up with the Defense Program the 
Institute has been asked to consider the 
possibility of developing special training 
courses for engineers, either employed or 
available for employment. The type of 
courses to be established will be deter- 
mined after the completion of a question- 
naire which has been sent to firms in the 
Chicago area by the local Council on 
Defense Training. 
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University oF Micnican—Interest in 
naval sciences and tactics is reported and a 
corresponding increase in enrollment in 
the unit of naval ROTC. However, the 
greatest decrease in enrollment is in the 
College of Engineering. 


MIT—Research and special technical 
courses for government and industry have 
been organized at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Members of the 
faculty through research and consulta- 
tion are aiding the War and Navy depart- 
ments and the key committees of the De- 
fense Program. 


Cotumsia—Medical training is being 
adjusted to meet the medical needs of a 
national emergency, Dean Wilard C. Rap- 
pleye has declared in his annual report to 
President Butler. The greatest challenge 
to American physicians will be with the 
health and medical problems of industrial 
workers and their families. Public health 
and community welfare will be the concern 
of physicians and they must be prepared 
by their medical school training to assume 
this responsibility. Twenty-five hundred 
jobs for pharmacists are open annually, 
with only 2,000 graduates available, ac- 
cording to Dean Charles W. Ballard, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Columbia University. 
The shortage is due to increased educa- 
tional requirements, the general economic 
situation, and the fact that from 20 to 25 
per cent of the graduates enter other fields 
than retail pharmacy. The University 
Secretary of Appointments reports 28 per 
cent more jobs offered to men this last 
academic year. 


Drexer—Ninety-four per cent of the 
June, 1940, graduates of Drexel Institute of 
Technology have obtained permanent em- 
ployment. All the graduates of the 
School of Engineering have been placed, 
94 per cent of the School of Library Sci- 
ence, and 91 per cent of the Schools of 
Business Administration and Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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Through the Reading Glass 





VocationaL Epucation — “Industry 
must look increasingly to technical schools 
rather than to its rank and file for its tech- 
nical and supervisory personnel.’’ Because 
of the greater mechanization of industry 
and the wider application of science and 
technology to industrial processes, there is 
a need for relatively skilled men and for 
more publicly supported vocational schools 
in which they may be trained. For a 
further discussion of the responsibility of 
vocational education, see New York State 
Education, December, 1940, page 191. 


+ + + 


VocaTIONAL FrustraTIoN—' ‘There is no 
evidence that a greater emphasis upon vo- 
cational training will keep a larger propor- 
tion of our youth in the high schools. 
And there is no evidence that the present 
unemployment of the youth that are out 
of school would be appreciably changed 
by training these youth for vocations that 
require skills. . . ’’ For the rest of the 
argument, read “Educating for Frustra- 
tion,”” in School and Society, November 30, 


1940. 
+ + 

Herp Wantep—To whom did Hunter 

College undergraduates turn for help in 

solving their personal problems? You will 

find the answer in ““‘Where They Sought 

Advice,"’ in The Journal of Education for 


November. 
+ _ — 


Scnoot Jos Crinic—Eight practical sug- 
gestions on how to organize a Man Mar- 
keting Clinic in a school are given by the 


’ Edlunds in the December Business Educa- 


tion World. High school pupils and recent 
graduates who have been helped in plan- 
ning intelligent job campaigns are better 
equipped to enter the keen competitiog 
for jobs. The Clinic, the authors agree, 


should be closely coordinated with other 
vocational and placement efforts in the 
school. Anyone thinking of starting a 
Man Marketing Clinic in a school or a 
community should write to Sidney Ed- 
lund, Riverside, Conn., for authorization 
to use the name and for further assistance. 


+ + + 


CHALLENGE—To bring school and com- 
munity closer together, to make a flexible 
curriculum better adapted to the whole de- 
velopment of the child, to promote self- 
guidance and true democratic organization 
in the school—these are some of the chal- 
lenges to guidance presented in the Decem- 
ber Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. ‘Under such 
a plan of education guidance would be the 
heart of the program.”’ . . . The same maga- 
zine carries also a discussion of factors 
affecting job security for youth: the youth 
himself, the schools, industry, and society. 


+ + > 


Cottece Recisrration—College atten- 
dance is holding its own this year, accord- 
ing to a report in School and Society (Dec. 
14, 1940). The survey covers more than 
600 institutions and a series of tables 
makes vivid the data collected. Certain 
trends appear: There will probably be a 
decrease in college attendance in the near 
future; fewer freshmen enrolled in the 
liberal arts and commerce or business ad- 
ministration courses, but there was a gain 
in enrollment in engineering courses. The 
ROTC courses have apparently not been 
an active factor in college attendance. 


+ + > 


Brirain Looxs Anzap—After the war, 
financial rewards will not be the only 
thing that matters in industry in Great 
Britain. ‘“The first consideration will be 
whether the individual is doing the job for 
which he or she is best fitted,’’ writes 
Clifton Robbins in the November issue of 
The Journal of Careers. To bring this new 
order in industry the best young brains 
from the universities must be drafted. 














Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—XIII 








Distributor—Dr. Thomas B. McCrum, 
D.D.S., 4144 Charlotte Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has recently produced a 16mm. 
sound motion picture, ‘‘Dentistry—A Ca- 
reer." Your editor has previewed this 
film and recommends it for vocational 
guidance programs. This is the latest ina 
series of ten motion pictures on dental sub- 
jects for public education. The picture is 
particularly designed to be used in voca- 
tional guidance classes. A descriptive 
folder will be sent on request. 


DentTIsTRY 

Dentistry—A Career—i6mm., sound mo- 
tion picture, 2 reels, time about 25 minutes, pur- 
chase price $60 for both reels. Copies may be 
rented from some State University Film Li- 
braries. Write to Dr. McCrum for details. 


The educational prerequisites for entrance to a 
dental college are discussed. The film then presents 
a survey of the four-year course of study, with shots 
in the lecture room, laboratory, and clinic. Actual 
laboratory technique is demonstrated and students 
use complicated apparatus under the careful ama 
of the professors. The student receives the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. Opportunities open to 
graduates are explained. (Suitable for Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
and above.) 


Distributor—New England Educational 
Film Association, commonly called 
NEEFA, with offices at Hollis, N. H., acts 
as a Clearing house for film information by 
cooperating in previewing, selecting, and 
evaluating suitable materials and supply- 
ing them for lower and uniform fees. 

Any school or responsible organization may rent 
the films or services described in their catalogue. 
The complete catalogue, which includes Social 
Science, Science, History and Travel, and The Arts, 
costs 25 cents each. Individual sections may be 
obtained at 10 cents each. A number of New En- 
gland colleges and universities are members of the 
Association and films may be obtained from any of 
these institutions. A list of the colleges and com- 
plete information explaining the various membership 
plans of the NEEFA and rental fees will be sent on 


request. Write to the NEEFA, Hollis, N. H., for 
additional information. 

The Guidance and Occupations Motion Picture 
Library of the NEEFA consists of 16mm. sound films. 
The library contains about 25 films made available 
by Film Custodians, Erpi, and Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc. Most of the Erpi and Vocational Gui- 
dance Films, Inc., subjects have been listed in this 
column in former issues. Some of the other films 
listed are given below. Additional motion pictures 
in occupations are available in the commercial and 
industrial films in the Free Films Library and the 
Art Motion Picture Library. Single subjects rent 
for $1.50 per reel per day, $2.25 per reel for two days’ 
use, and $3.00 per reel for one week. 


GENERAL 

City of Little Men—Life and work in 
Boys Town, Nebraska, under the leadership 
of Father Flanagan. 

Curious Industries—A variety of indus- 
tries in the United States. 


AVIATION 

Pathé Parade—Life at Randolph Field, 
Texas, where men receive training in aero- 
nautics. (Suitable for Jr.-Sr. H. S. and 
above.) 


Distributor—The Psychological Cinema 
Register, edited by Adelbert Ford, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, price 35 cents, is published annually by 
The Psychological Cinema Register, 1457 Main 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. This Register lists 
professional motion pictures in the field of 

ychology and disseminates technical in- 
ormation. (Suitable for college grades.) 


Distributor—V ocational Guidance Films, 
Inc., Old Colony Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has produced a series of vocational films 
(see page 70, Occupations, October, 1940). 


WoopworkING 

The Woodworker—goo feet, 1 reel. $y0 
less 10 per cent discount to schools, released 
September 1, 1940. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + + 


- By Various Contributors 





Occupational Monographs in Quick Review 


RUTH BARNARD POWELL 


Woman’s Editor, Miami Beach News Service 


OCATIONAL COUNSELOR and employ- 

ment interviewers now have avail- 
able an authentic collection of facts and 
trends on some of the less understood 
trades and professions, in a series of occu- 
pational monographs published by Science 
Research Associates. 

Some fields of work, like radio, are new 
and have a certain amount of glamor, but 
what kind of position they actually offer 
and how to get them are in the nature of 
amystery. Some trades, like printing, are 
among the oldest known, but have a new 
direction indicated for the future. Some 
occupations, such as those in a foundry, 
are familiar only to certain classes and in 
certain sections of the country. Still other 
areas of work represent comparatively re- 
cent progress, and offer more opportunity 
in the way of creating business than of 
finding ready-made jobs—in this class is 
cooperative buying and selling to help 
wage earners in their eternal problem of 
“making both ends meet.” 

These are among the fields covered in 


" the series of monographs, each 48 pages in 


length. The price per copy is 50 cents, 
with reduced rates for quantity orders. 
All monographs with the exception of 
one, may be ordered direct from Science, 
Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago. The exception is Careers in Con- 
sumer Cooperation which may be ordered 
from the Cooperative League, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 167 West 
Twelfth Street, New York. This mono- 
graph is 25 cents. 

Loyalty to the consumer cooperation 
idea is almost the only prerequisite for a job 
in consumer cooperative enterprises, but 
this is a comparatively new type of socio- 
economic activity and jobs will open only 
as interest grows, in the opinion of Clar- 
ence W. Failor, author of the monograph. 
Other points brought out by Mr. Failor 
are these: It is a growing field especially 
for young people. Best opportunities at 
present lie in the Middle West. The big 
rewards of cooperative service are non- 
monetary, but fair treatment of labor is a 
cooperative ideal. Recent interest and 
action of labor organizations, and educa- 
tional and religious bodies all point to- 
ward the conclusion that consumer co- 
operation is a growing influence in Ameri- 
can life. 


**Tae UNsKILLED WorKER”’ 


On a subject affecting more than one out 
of every four working people in the 
United States, The Unskilled Worker, writ- 
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ten by Louis Eisman, managing editor of 
Vocational Trends, with illustrations by 
Eigil Rasmussen, cites figures pointing to 
the demand for more apprentices in some 
of the skilled trades. *‘And since most ap- 
prenticeship programs are limited to 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21, here 
at last,’’ says Mr. Eisman, ‘‘is one field 
where young unskilled workers ‘get the 
breaks.” *’ 

Start at the bottom, yes, advises Mr. 
Eisman, but choose an industry in which 
there is a reasonable chance for advance- 
ment. Another way for the person with 
an unskilled job to increase chances for ad- 
vancement, he suggests, is to develop 
more than one work ability, so that when 
lay-offs come, the worker may be ready to 
step into another job where opportunities 
are waiting. 

The six-point summary offered to un- 
skilled youth on the lookout for advance- 
ment to other and better jobs is apt for 
every beginner, whatever his vocational 
standing. These are the springboards, as 
listed: (1) Take an inventory of your in- 
terests and abilities. You may have to 
accept any kind of job you can get, but 
know enough about what you want to do 
and what you can do to select the right 
job if you do have any choice in the mat- 
ter. (2) Register at your State Employ- 
ment Service and inquire about aptitude 
tests for any type of work in which you 
may be interested. (3) Don't hesitate to 
accept a beginning job when you still don’t 
know what you would like to do. Also, 
have no hesitancy about accepting begin- 
ning jobs in a field in which you are 
genuinely interested. (4) When you get a 
beginning job, observe the work of people 
around you. You'll pick up valuable 
information and may gain enough under- 
standing of the job next to yours to qualify 
for a promotion when an opening occurs. 
(5) Take courses at night school to prepare 
for better jobs which you have in mind. 
(6) If you are interested in following a 
trade, inquire about apprenticeship op- 
portunities in your community. 


OCCUPATIONS 


With the foundry industry being pushed 
in the interests of defense, Jobs in the Foun- 
dry, by Ernest L. Bowman, Chief of the 
Personnel Training Department, Ohio Bu- 
reau of Unemployment Compensation, is a 
timely book with a whole vocabulary of 
foundry-workers’ titles described in detail, 
a book which personnel officers will want 
to keep nearby for frequent study and 
reference. 

‘Foundry work is definitely dirty 
work,”’ says the foreword, “‘but the work 
of the least skilled foundry employee would 
tax the brains—to say nothing of the 
muscles—of the average salesman or cleri- 
cal worker. Foundry work calls for 
strength, endurance, split-second thinking. 
Quick wits are just as essential as big 
muscles.” 

Here we find the cupola tender, one of 
the most intriguing of job titles. Here 
also are the puddler and the ladle-liner, 
the crane-skinner and the flask-maker, the 
chill-tender and the gagger—even the 
buffer and the shake-down man, and their 
jobs are not what they would seem to the 
uninitiated. 

As to the future, Mr. Bowman regards 
the foundry industry as one the country 
can never do without, an essential part of 
American manufacturing. In it, he says, 
is the chance to find satisfaction, to build 
a real career—provided a man has the 
stuff—namely, health and strength, steady 
nerves and courage—and the ability to see 
in the day’s work of dirt and sweat, the 
vision of something the world needs, 
something big and important which he is 


supplying. 
Tips To THE Rapio Jos-SEEKER 


The error of thinking of radio as one 
type of occupation is emphasized by Ken- 
neth G. Bartlett and Douglass W. Miller 
in Occupations in Radio. They propose: The 
individual, instead of saying he is inter- 
ested in “‘radio,"’ should attempt to define 
more carefully which of the many phases 
he is most interested in—work with sta- 
tions, with networks, or service organiza- 
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tions; technical work outside the standard 
broadcasting band; or work with organi- 
zations manufacturing radio equipment. 

A thought which radio hopefuls may 
find profitable in execution, is to get 
started by writing for civic organizations 
which do not have sufficient funds to buy 
a script, but which welcome the beginner's 
offer. Suggestion of a short route for im- 
mediate crashing into radio is through the 
secretarial gate: A recent study of stations 
disclosed that as much as 75 per cent of 
the stenographic force did some program 
work. Another opportunity, especially 
suitable for women in radio, is programs 
for schools or adult education classes. 

Basic trends in radio are described thus: 
The field of radio is large in significance 
but small in job possibilities; growth from 
the job point of view is slowing down, but 
radio puts a premium on ideas and talent, 
and offers salaries far above average; until 
the problems of finance, of patents, and of 
program-distribution on a national scale 
are solved, television cannot take very 
rapid strides forward; advertising agen- 
cies are likely to make the greatest em- 
ployment expansion of any of the depart- 
ments of radio in the near future; tran- 
scription, production, and station repre- 
sentation are other divisions in the higher 
levels of radio service toward which the 
beginner may plan his course or career. 

There is irony in the white collar saga, 
the story of the men and women who 
sought to rise above their parents’ occupa- 
tions in factory and field, went into 
offices—and now find themselves operat- 
ing typewriters and tabulators on approxi- 
mately the same work and income levels 
as machine operators in factories. More 
and more this is what is happening in the 
clerical field, according to Lester J. 
Schloerb and Leland L. Medsker, in the 


“monograph, Clerical Occupations. The au- 


thors paint a generally gloomy picture for 
youthful clerical workers, although they 
do not assert there are no longer oppor- 


tunities for them. The gloom is not so. 


much concerned with a decreased number 


of clerical jobs—the number of jobs actu- 
ally seems not to have decreased but the 
number of job-seekers has increased—but 
as the use of machines and the division of 
labor in offices become greater, a larger 
proportion of office employees will be- 
come routine workers—this is the gloom— 
and fewer numbers will be needed for crea- 
tive and executive work. 


TRENDS IN PRINTING 


‘‘Most workers in the printing industry 
learn their jobs after they start to work,"’ 
says E. W. Andrews in Employment Trends 
in the Printing Trades. However, he men- 
tions the Ortmar Merganthaler School of 
Printing in Baltimore as offering an excel- 
lent outline for a three-year printing 
course, combining general education with 
trade education. He believes the best com- 
bination of training includes both shop 
work and school work. Trends in printing 
are described thus: Offset work is ex- 
pected to take over a large share of the 
printing business in the future; other new 
developments involve the application of 
photography and of color to printing, 
more extensive use of gravure, and possi- 
bility of the new semagraph replacing the 
linotype, in part at least. Alert workers 
in the printing trades, sensing the rapid 
changes taking place, are to be found 
enrolled in special vocational-training 
schools, in order that they may be ready 
as technical shifts occur. 

Excitement over jobs in rural journalism 
has little foundation in job possibilities, 
according to facts brought out by Elmo 
Scott Watson, editor of the Publishers Aux- 
iliary and lecturer in the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University, in 
the monograph, Jobs in Rural Journalism. 

Mr. Watson has some suggestions for 
buying a newspaper in a small town—he 
says it is mainly a matter of selecting the 
right community for your activities. But 
the author concludes that unless the news- 
paper owner is a skilled business man, he 
is likely to drown in red ink, while his 
creditors snarl from the doorstep. 
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The training a man or woman secures by 
working on a small-town newspaper is the 
best possible background for advancement 
into the city field, or into one of the many 
side-lines connected with journalism, Mr. 
Watson states; but as for job openings and 
wages—here the outlook in the country 
scene is not so favorable. Factors which 
are likely to have important effects on 
journalism in the next decade he lists as: 
Radio, both in its broadcasting of news 
and absorption of advertising revenue; 
mechanical inventions; expansion of syn- 
dicate services; population changes; and 
unionization of editorial and business office 
workers. Although the author foresees 
that competition for newspaper jobs of all 
kinds will continue to be strong, he be- 
lieves it will not be quite so keen in the 
country field as in other areas. 


Oruer VocaTIONAL FIELDs 


Teaching as a Career, by Cyril O. Houle, 
with illustrations by E. A. Morrow, Jr., 
describes opportunities for vocational 
teachers, for teachers of physical education 
and home economics, and for teachers 
trained in adult education. The growth of 
junior colleges is cited as a new educational 
development, as is the growth of nursery 
schools for children from two to five years 
of age. 

Employment in Land Transportation, by 
Felix B. Streyckmans, makes reference to 
the whole field of transportation including 
railroads, trucks, airplanes, and pipe lines. 
It is dramatically written, almost as ex- 
citing as a novel. The treatise is high- 
lighted by the following statements: ‘“The 
present outlook for employment in the rail- 
roads is as dreary as the general railroad 
situtation.”” ‘“The all-around man in rail- 
roading gets the promotions."’. . . ‘‘In spite 
of current railroad difficulties, there are op- 
portunities for successful careers for those 
who are painstaking, intelligent, and un- 
usually ambitious."’ ““The air lines are not 
yet a serious threat to railroads.’ ‘‘An- 
other rival of the railroads, the pipe line 
industry, is as inconspicuous as the air 
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lines are spectacular. It is, however, a far 
more important competitor.’’ ‘‘Estimates 
give the number of employees now in 
trucking as approximately 3,000,000 and 
the saturation point is by no means 
reached.... The outlook for employment 
in bus transportation is equally encourag- 
ing. 

A major trend underlying all the discus- 
sions is this: A declining birth-rate and an 
increased efficiency in office operation 
point to a slackening pace in growth of 
most industries. Usually qualifying the 
statement as it appears in various forms, 
is the phrase, ‘‘if times are normal.” 

Altogether these Occupational Monographs, 
published by Science Research Associates, 
constitute a valuable contribution to the 
shelf of the vocational counselor’s library. 
Many of them treat fields of work that 
have been neglected by other monograph 
publishers. All of them picture fields of 
current interest—they are as up-to-date as 
this morning’s newspaper. Their format 
is stream-lined and their contents as trust- 
worthy as faithful research can make them. 
The vocational-counselor constituency will 
look forward eagerly to the future numbers 
in this series. 


INTRODUCTION TO HIGH SCHOOL 
COUNSELING. By E. G. Williamson 
and M. E. Hahn. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. 314. 
$3.00. 


In this comprehensive text is presented a 
positive philosophy with regard to student 
personnel, which leans toward the broader 
conceptions of guidance. However, in 
Chapter 6 the authors go too far in that 
direction when they give the impression 
that good teaching is the same as personnel 
work in their listing of the factors con- 
sidered by personnel-minded teachers. 
The book would be an excellent point of 
departure for a discussion of personnel 
work, and hence an excellent text for a 
basic course in counseling. It would also 
be helpful to new persons in the field as 
well as those interested in evaluating their 
own programs. 
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A good background of the personne! 
movement and general educational psy- 
chology as it relates to the various phases 
of the school program are included. 

The authors describe the personnel func- 
tions without regard to the person per- 
forming them. ‘‘Effective counseling can- 
not result from hurried and brief contacts 
sandwiched between a thousand and one 
other duties."’ In the opinion of the 
authors, only trained persons should under- 
take the technical parts of personnel work 
and they should refrain from extraneous 
activities which would interfere with the 
work for which they are specifically 
trained. The authors suggest that ‘The 
counselor may act as a consultant to the 
administrator, using guidance methods of 
rehabilitation, but not administering disci- 
pline."” Many situations, such as school 
activities, have personnel possibilities. 

The book, written in a pleasant style, is 
provided with summaries, review ques- 
tions, and selected references for each chap- 
ter. Though the index is brief, it is so 
well organized that it is not difficult to 
locate materials. Specific helps are in- 
cluded in Chapter 7, which describes a 
number of tests in various areas; Chapter 
g, which presents case studies; and Chapter 
12, which includes valuable information 
about organizations to help out-of-school 
youth. The authors have more faith in 
aptitude and interest tests than is usually 
warranted. However, they are critical of 
the home room as a guidance activity. As 
is usual, more information is given on 
methods for discovering problems than on 
ways to hand lethem. The book admi- 
rably meets the need for which it wa swrit- 
ten.—MarYELLEN Lomsarpi, Counselor, 
University High School, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

ow 


MATCHING YOUTH AND JOBS. By 
Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C., 


American Council on Education, 1940. 
"Pp. 277. $2.00. 

A joint program of research into the 
needs of young people seeking jobs and a 
demonstration of ways of meeting these 
needs was undertaken by the American, 
Youth Commission and the United States 


Employment Service in 1938. Special field 
centers established in Baltimore, Dallas, 
Providence, and St. Louis were in opera- 
tion until September, 1939, when the 
actual field aspects of the program were 
brought to a premature close. Matching 
Youth and Jobs is the first book to be pub- 
lished which deals with the achievements 
of this joint project. 

The activities and findings of this study 
are considered from a functional rather 
than a narrative or community point of 
view. The first part of the book deals 
with ““The Elements of a Program’’ neces- 
sary to meet the needs of youth. As out- 
lined by Mr. Bell the elements are: Voca- 
tional Preparation, Vocational Guidance, 
and Placement. This section contains 
what is probably the most significant chap- 
ter in the book—'‘Vocational Prepara- 
tion." Schedules collected in an Poon saad 
survey conducted in St. Louis reveal that 
in 47.1 per cent of the occupations covered, 
no formal schooling beyond an ability to 
talk, read, and write was required; that 
the training-on-the-job required to reach 
normal production was one week or less, 
in 67.5 per cent of the occupations studied. 
This chapter should be recommended (even 
if unpleasant) reading for all vocational 
training exponents. 

The second section of the book deals 
with the Research Basis of the Program. 
Since the research work is inextricably 
intertwined with the work of the Occupa- 
tional Research Project of the United States 
Employment Service, much of the material 
contained herein has already been ade- 
quately dealt with.' Although well sum- 
marized, the contents of this chapter 
should be more dramatic for the layman, 
more scientific for the professional worker. 

The third and most interesting section 
describes the actual development of the 
joint program. The only community proj- 
ect which is fairly completely reported is 
the one in Frederick, Maryland. The ac- 
count of the chronological steps in moti- 
vating the community, conducting a 
Youth Survey, coordinating services, and 
developing a well-knit program, will 
probably constitute the greatest contribu- 
tion of the book in terms of community 

1 Occupational Counseling Techniques, by Stead and 
Shartle. 
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organization. In connection with this 
chapter, the author raises an interesting 
question which, in so far as the reviewer is 
concerned, was not adequately answered. 
Mr. Bell asks whether the American Youth 
Commission might not better have financed 
a large number of field workers in a variety 
of communities, rather than operating 
merely in and around the four urban cen- 
ters. Judging from the results reported in 
Frederick, compared with what we know 
of developments in the urban centers, the 
conclusion might well be drawn that 
implementation and stimulation of a num- 
ber of small communities might have been 
more productive. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
which appear at the end of the volume are 
on the Shae sound. A recommendation 
as to better coordination of agencies inter- 
ested in vocational guidance on a national 
level (now facilitated by the fact that most 
of them are in the Federal Security Agency) 
might well be added to the list. 

Matching Youth and Jobs should not be 
taken as a criterion for judging the results 
of the study. In an attempt to popularize 
the information gathered, Mr. Bell falls 
short of creating any real mass interest 
and at the same time sacrifices the more 
complete presentation of information 
which will no doubt be required by profes- 
sional workers in the field. Much could 
be added to the book by the inclusion of 
additional tables, the use of organization 
and flow charts, and by fuller outlines of 
specific developments in the various com- 
munities. Although Matching Youth and 
Jobs is the first book dealing with this 
significant study, we hope that it will not 
be the last. Much important and vital 
information resulting from the joint proj- 
ect remains to be presented to workers in 
the field.—A. A. Livericut, Director, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, Chicago. 


ow 


YOUTH—MILLIONS TOO MANY? By 
Bruce L. Melvin, New York, Association 
Press, 1940. $2.00. 

Can America use its youth? Are they 
our human surplus? To answer these cru- 
cial questions and the many others puz- 
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zling alert citizens today, Dr. Melvin dis- 
cusses the essential facts about the youth 
of the nation. He states that “‘the plight 
of the present generation is not the result 
of the crash of 1929, as many would have 
us think; it is the inevitable result of the 
sweep of decades.”’ 

He points out that the number of young 
people is going to increase until about 
1944. Each year since the beginning of 
the depression, more than two million 
voung people have reached the age when 
they have asked for the place they have 
been taught to believe awaited them in the 
world  ¢ affairs. 

Dr. Melvin vividly describes the plight 
of stranded farm youth, danenel city 
youth, and the underprivileged thousands 
of Negro youth. He feels that the ‘‘in- 
congruous education’’ and ‘‘non-partici- 
pant recreation,”’ through which millions 
of youth are now passing, are of doubtful 
value and are not fitting them properly for 
modern demands. 

He pictures the fundamental problem 
facing young people as the task of getting 
jobs. “‘War is not going to solve the 
youth problem,"’ he states. The question 
facing the country today is ‘‘Can America 
Use Its Youth?” 


Youtu's Major ResponsiBiviry 


Summing up youth’s concern with the 
drift of modern affairs, Dr. Melvin believes 
‘youth will have courage to face squarely 
the inconsistencies and stupidities of a 
time-honored economic system—a system 
often spoken of as outworn but which 
could very well be made to work satisfac- 
torily."" Young people are awakening to 
the fact that it is their responsibility to 
direct the course of events; that they must 
be active politically and also participate 
in constructive community endeavors.’ 

The book is readable and helpful, al- 
though the reader is left with questions 
rather than answers. It does define and 
clarify the problem and its implications— 
the first step in any solution. The solving 
of the problem is a challenge to every 
American.—Mary G. SHotwett, Division 
of Youth Personnel, NY A for North Carolina. 
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THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL ENROLLEE. By Richard Barnes 
Kennan. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 
796, 1940. Pp. 107. $1.75. 

An important but little known area of 
educational activity is the correspondence 
school. Nearly as many men and women 
enroll in home study courses each year as 
attend colleges and universities. Who are 
these people and what factors determine 
the courses they select? Why do some en- 
rollees show considerable persistence in 
home study courses while others fail to 
complete even the first lesson? Are en- 
rollees satisfied with the services of corre- 
spondence schools? Answers to these 
questions are found in Dr. Kennan’s doc- 
toral dissertation. 


Meruops Usep 


Using both the questionnaire and inter- 
view techniques, the author made random 
samplings of persons enrolled in the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools and the 
Women's Institute during the years 1928 
and 1932. Although there are dozens of 
other correspondence schools throughout 
the nation, these schools were selected be- 
cause they were the oldest and largest or- 
ganizations offering home study courses. 

Dr. Kennan’s investigation revealed that 
although the International Correspondence 
Schools’ enrollees lived in all sections of 
the United States, about 80 per cent of 
them were residents of cities having a 
peneetee of more than twenty-five 

undred. Workers in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries made up the largest 
occupational group among enrollees, but 
less than 14 per cent of the total enrollment 
selected courses that were definitely related 
to their occupations. In most cases the 
opportunity to learn a new occupation was 
stated as the chief reason for taking home 
study courses. 

Only about one in every twenty enrollees 
completed all lessons in a correspondence 
course. The most common causes for this 


high drop-out rate were dissatisfaction 
with some phase of correspondence course 
instruction, change of enrollees’ plans, . 
neglect of study, financial difficulties, and 


ill health. Enrollees were found to be 
more persistent in cases where they re- 
ceived encouragement and_ supervision 
from public school teachers or administra- 
tors. 

Of special interest to readers of Occupa- 
Tons are the opinions of enrollees regard- 
ing the values of correspondence study. 
One out of three enrollees stated that he 
would like to have had more guidance in 
selecting courses, and two out of ten felt 
that they had enrolled in courses not 
suited to their needs. Nearly 22 per cent 
of those enrolled in correspondence courses 
for vocational reasons believe that these 
courses helped them to secure better jobs. 
The author considered this to be one of the 
most significant facts revealed in his in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Kennan’s book will be of interest not 
only to workers in the university extension 
and adult education fields, but also to voca- 
tional counselors. As there seems to be a 
growing demand for instruction through 
correspondence courses from persons both 
inside and outside the public school sys- 
tems, counselors should be prepared to give 
reliable information as to the possible 
educational values that may be obtained 
from this type of instruction.—C.iFrrorD 
CorrouGu, Director of Guidance, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


Gwo 


INTRODUCTORY BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING. By John M. Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, 
and Juvenilia Caseman. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1940. Pp. 524. $1.60. Work- 
book, Complete Edition, $.84. 

Here is a book with abundant illustra- 
tions and clear, readable type, providin 
up-to-date information about business oa 
business services from the point of view of 
the consumer as well as of production. It 
combines, in understandable presentation 
to the young reader—including the non- 
commercial student—knowledge about 
business occupations, non-vocational ap- 
preciation of business activities and ser- 
vices, direction in consumer education, and 
work-samplings of the business worker's 
duties. 


(Please turn to page 395) 
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from the Occupational Front are incorporated in these sound, informative 


guidance books for American youth! 


FLIGHT TRAINING 
For the Army and Navy 
by Capt. Burr W. Leyson 
Introd. by Alexander P. de Seversky 

The fundamental theories of flight are ex- 
plained clearly in text and illustrations in this 
manual based on the curricula of the Army Air 
Corps, Naval Air Service, and the Civilian Pilot 
Training Service of the C. A. A. An excellent 
source of guidance for any young man interested 
in flying as a career. Now ready. $2.50 


THE ARMY IN REVIEW 
by Curtis Erickson 

Written to give high school students a compre- 
hensive picture of the United States Army in its 
many ramifications. An absorbing story of the 
men who serve and of their opportunities for 
growth in the Army Service. Fact-packed with 
the latest official data on Army life. Published 
May 1941. $2.00 


YOUR CAREER IN RADIO 
by Carlisle and Rice 

Expert advice on careers possible in radio and 
television. Facts about continuity writing, 
advertising and management of programs; mod- 
ern methods of announcing, and other pertinent 
information, with the latest available data on 
salaries, opportunities for advancement, essen- 
tial basic qualifications. Published February 
1941. $2.00 


AUTOMOTIVE OCCUPATIONS 
by Capt. Burr W. Leyson 

A skilled and highly informative discussion 
of the manifold opportunities in the automotive 
industry. Every aspect of the industry is 
thoroughly analyzed from the metallurgical, 
chemical, engine construction, chassis and body 
design, to sales, marketing, and the accessories 
and tire divisions. Published May 1941. $2.00 


THE POWERS GIRLS 
by Frederick Van Ryn 
Introd. by John Robert Powers 
A clear and eminently interesting statement 
of the essential qualifications, working condi- 
tions, salary, and opportunities for professional 
models. The ideal book for the thousands of 
American girls who annually seek fame and for- 
tune in this new career. Published April 1941. 
$3.00 


YOUR CAREER IN AGRICULTURE 
by Homer Paul Andersen 

A challenging, authoritative discussion of the 
various phases of agricultural activity through- 
out the United States, by an author who is 
qualified by years of close contact with the edu- 
cational and economic development of rural 
America. “An excellent publication. . .should 
be in the library of each of our 381 departments 
of vocational agriculture.’—Z. M. Smith, Slate 
Supv. of Agric. Education, Indiana. $2.00 


* 





* 


Write for our complete descriptive list of occupational guidance 
and social adjustment books for junior and senior high school 
boys and girls. An effective guidance program offering dependable 
and inspirational information to young people who are planning 
careers in aeronautics, agriculture, electrical engineering, com- 
mercial photography, medical sciences, fire-fighting, and other 
challenging fields. Examination privilege and liberal discount 
to teachers, librarians, and guidance counsellors. 


See our books on display at the Convention! 


Educational Department 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Ine. 


300 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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Introductory Business Training 


(Continued from page 393) 


This comprehensive overview sometimes 
leads to a shifting point of view that may 
be confusing to the immature learner. 
There are many instances of mixed juvenile 
and adult approaches, and there are abrupt 
changes from reasonable pupil-situations 
to vicarious situations that are improbable. 

Boys and girls enrolled in schools which 
have dropped business mathematics from 
their curricula will benefit by the exercises 
in applied arithmetic. Others may find 
the preponderance of arithmetic problems 
boring, even though the exercises are well 
chosen and are specific to business. Less 
adequate is the provision for developing 
abilities in vocabulary and English, 
though that phase is given attention. 

The work-book materials could have 
been made more realistic, less of the busy- 
work type. Why do not producers of busi- 
ness education materials provide real sup- 
plies: standard stationery, envelopes, filing 
cards and folders, telegraph forms from 
more than one company, check books, 
receipt books, and job sheets? 

This reader is pleased to find a section on 
retail selling, but sees some deficiencies 
and irrelevancies in the presentation. The 
list of abbreviations might be omitted, all 
of which can be found with their meanings 
in the dictionary, and some of the less- 
used forms could be dropped to make room 
for current abbreviations which the stu- 
dent may encounter in his reading of busi- 
ness news or the daily newspapers. 

Consumer and guidance objectives are 
observed throughout the book. Special 
topics include social security, insurance, 
savings, installment buying, homeowning, 
good management at home and at school, 
a gga opportunities, — for 
the future. The latter half of the book is 
vocational and provides well-integrated 
Each division or chapter 
concludes with vocabulary sentences, ques- 
tions, “things to do and discuss,”’ poe re- 
lated arithmetic.—RowENa WELLMAN, As- 
soc. Professor, Dept. of Commerce and Business 


Administration, Kansas State Teachers Col- « 


lege. 
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Hand-Book for Young Job Hunters. A di- 
gest of current employment information 
with suggestions for preparation, seeking, 
and keeping a position. Metropolitan 
Employment Counselors, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, 1940. Pp. 32. 
25 cents. 


In addition to the information usually given to 
job hunters, this pamphlet contains blank pages for 
entering names of people interviewed, places visited, 
letters sent, names of references, and other data 
pertinent to a job campaign. 


How to Get a Job. By staff of District of 
Columbia Employment Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1939. Pp. 39. 

Instructions to young job-seekers under headings 
such as: “How are you going to apply? “When 
and how should you write a letter of application?’ 
“Some Telephone Hints,"’ ‘The Junior Counseling 
Division of the District of Columbia Employment 
Center," “‘Labor Legislation Affecting Local Work- 


EXCLUSIVE 


WORK VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
> 


SOUND FILMS 


LET US 
Meet You... at 


THE CONVENTIONS 


. National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


American Association of School 
Administrators (Booth H-14) 


ATLANTIC CITY ...in February 
NOW READY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


“Your Life Work” Teachers’ Guides .. . 
valuable reference material for vocational 
guidance counselors and students. 
1. “Finding Your Life.Work” 
2. “Radio and Television” 
“Automotive Service” 
“The Woodworker” 
“Journalism” 


Complete Set, 
Cash with order « + $1.00 
Free— Manual of Information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


+ Moine wa New York 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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e 
Aunouncing— 
a new technical journal devoted 
to latest developments in tests, 
Measurements, and counseling 
procedures 


EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MEASUREMENT 


idited by G. Frederic Kuder and a 
distinguished group of cooperating editors 


* Typical articles in the January, 1941 

issue include: 
* The Logic of Age Scales—M. W. 
Richardson, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission 
A Comparison of the Original and 
Revised Stanford Binet Intelli- 
gence Scales— Martin L. Reymert 
and Ralph K. Meister, Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research 
Evaluation of Vocational and Educa- 
tional Counseling—E. G. William- 
son and E. S. Bordin, University of 
Minnesota 
* Counseling on the Basis of Interest 
Measurement—John G. Darley, 
Universily of Minnesota 

* Other articles by: Willard Harrell, 
Richard Faubion, Grace Munson, 
Dewey B. Stuit, C. J. Hoyt, William 
M. Shanner, G. Frederic Kuder. 


* 


+ 


$4.00 per year 


Published quarterly by 


SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue ¢ Chicago, Illinois 














The Basic Units: 
Common 
Problems 


in 
Group Guidance 
BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 


This book contains the basic units of a modern 
group-guidance program. Committees of the 
N. V. G. A. worked with Dr. Allen in selecting 
these problems, from among hundreds, as the 60 
most commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
These committees also collaborated on the de- 
velopment of the units. 


The 60 problems deal with the adjustment of 
the pupil to his present environment, his studies, 
and his future life. They concern the pupil's 
most pressing current needs and his social and 
economic problems. 

Complete, adequate helps and guides for the 
counselor or homeroom teacher for each of the 60 
problems include: Statement of the objectives, 
references, discussion of the principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, timing and motiva- 
tion of the problem. List price, $1.95. 


INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I—Common Problems in Group 


CelGaeeeccccccvccccecesccccesece $1.95 
Vol. Il—Case-Conference Problems 

in Group Guidance.............+. $1.55 
Vol. IlI—Self-Measurement Proj- 

ects in Group Guidance.......... $2.25 
Vol. IV—Organization and Super- 

vision of Guidance...........+++++ $3.65 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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( Scientific Counseling Techniques 
Bor Reviews of New Books 


News of Latest Developments in the Field 
Subscribe to OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Through its articles and departments the Magazine presents 
a sweeping panorama of educational and vocational guidance. 
Join the thousands of alert counselors, teachers, personnel 
and social workers who read Occupations to keep abreast of 
their profession. Join the NVGA Branch nearest you, offer- 
ing affiliation at attractive rates, including subscription to 
the Magazine, or send your subscription direct. 


Year's Subscription—$3.50 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 























Back Numbers 


OCCUPATIONS, The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


COMPLETE VOLUMES XII XIII =XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII 
33-'34 °34-’35 °35-’36 °36-'37 °37-'38 °38-"39 °39-'40 


Unbound 
Single volume (Vol. XVIIT)—1939-40 $3.00 
Complete set, 7 volumes, 1933-34 to 1939-40 $20.00 


Back numbers of OCCUPATIONS are not stale. The articles present fundamental principles and 
counseling techniques of permanent professional interest. They are indispensable for the counselor, 
the personnel officer, the employment office staff, the advisers of youth in YWCA, YMCA, CCC, and 
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New Defense Personnel Techniques 


CARROLL L. 


SHARTLE 


Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service Division 
Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 


8 To aid in classification, training, , 
and placement, the best personnel 
tools are demanded by the Army 
and Navy, the Local Draft Boards 
and defense industries. The Occz 
pational Analysis Section is meeting 
this demand and also is making pos- 
sible the effective use of the new “Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles.” 


‘ 





ue Army, the Navy, the Local Draft 
Boards, and the defense industries 
have called for the latest and most modern 
personnel tools to help in the proper classi- 
fication, placement, and training of man- 
power. 

For six years the United States Em- 
ployment Service through its Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section! has »een making 
studies of jobs and workers. Much occu- 
pational information and many employ- 
ment techniques have been developed and 
placed in use in public employment offices. 
The defense program has stimulated the 
necessity for the immediate extension in 





* 1 The Occupa.. onal Analysis Section is composed 


of the Job Analysis, Worker Analysis, and Field 
Sections of the: former Occupational Research Pro- 
am. 
(This article, while prepared at the request of the 
editor by a staff member of the Social Security Board, 
is not to be taken as an official statement of Board » 
activities or views.) 


the use of these materials and for the de- 
velopment of new information and tech- 
niques for occupational problems which 
are arising out of the vast defense program. 


Army Joss Brine ANALYZED 


About four years ago the War Depart- 
ment carefully examined the work of the 
Occupational Analysis Section, and at that 
time it was decided that the occupational 
materials that were being developed were 
of considerable importance. Plans were 
then made by the Section for a release of 
the materials to the Army in time of 
emergency. 

In April, 1940 it was felt that regular job 
analyses using the same techniques that 
had been applied by the Occupational 
Analysis Section in industry should be 
applied to Army jobs. These materials 
would be of considerable value to the 
Army in its assignment of personnel and 
would likewise be of considerable assis- 
tance to the public employment offices in 
placing applicants who have had Army ex- 
perience. It was believed that occupa- 
tional experience in the Army would be 
just as significant in placement work as 
experience in private industry. Since the 
Occupational Analysis Section had already 
analyzed about 55,000 jobs in private in- 
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dustry, this would make it possible to in- 
clude the Army jobs and give the U. S. 
Employment Service a complete picture of 
occupations whether in industry or in the 
U. S. Army. 

At present there are eight crews of 
trained job analysts located in Army posts 
who are covering about 25 or 30 jobs per 
day. Complete job descriptions together 
with placement aids will be prepared for 
each distinct job. The first branch being 
studied is the Air Corps, and the following 
branches will be covered in the order 
named: Mechanized Units, Coast Artil- 
lery, Signal Corps, Ordnance Department, 
Quartermaster Department, Corps of En- 
gineers, Field Artillery, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Medical Department, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Finance, and Division and Corps 
Headquarters. 

In the recently published Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles,? 17,452 separate jobs 
are defined and classified. Volume II of 
the Dictionary presents the group arrange- 
ment of the occupations according to the 
code structure. The groupings of occu- 
pations are based on the work performed 
and the materials used. Thus, in Volume 
II of the Dictionary one finds similar jobs 
grouped together. The major Army Spe- 
cialist jobs, 272 in number, have already 
been assigned code numbers according 
to the Employment Service Dictionary 
classification. This makes it possible 
for one to note the relationships between 
Army Specialist jobs and jobs in private 
industry. This conversion table of jobs 
has been released to the Army and dis- 
tributed. 

When the job analysis work is complete 
many more Army jobs will be coded and 
classified according to the Dictionary ar- 
rangement. If an individual has had 
experience in a certain job in industry, it 
will be possible to note immediately the 
list of Army jobs which bear the closest 
relationship. Likewise if an individual 
has had experience in the Army, the rela- 


? William H. Stead, ‘The Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles,’’ Occupations, October, 1940, page 16. 
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tionship of that experience can be shown 
to a family of jobs in industry. 

In addition to the preparation of job 
analyses and the preparation of conversion 
codes showing the relationship of Army 
jobs to civilian jobs, the Occupational 
Analysis Section has prepared instruc- 
tions for the use of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles and the oral trade questions 
to aid the Army in classification work. 
Instructions for the use of the Dictionary 
include methods of interviewing and 
methods of determining the proper job 
title and code number. Special instruc- 
tions have been prepared for the use of 
oral trade questions. These questions 
have been developed by the Occupational 
Analysis Section for a total of 130 occu- 
pations. Members of the staff of the 
Occupational Analysis Section have given 
the Army direct assistance in many parts 
of the country in the use of both Dictionary 
and trade questions, and members of the 
staff of the State Employment Services 
have likewise given assistance to the War 
Department in classification work. 

The Occupational Analysis Section has 
constructed and released to the Personnel 
Research Section of the War Department, 
information tests for five general groups 
of occupations, as follows: automotive, 
electrical, metal and machine work, radio, 
and woodworking. A general mechani- 
cal aptitude test is also being constructed 
for release to the Personnel Research Sec- 
tion. 


New TrabDe Qugsrtions 


As previously mentioned, oral trade 
questions for 130 occupations have been 
developed. Because of the defense pro- 
gram it has been found necessary to de- 
velop additional trade questions for new 
occupations which have become important 
either in private industry or in the armed 
forces. It is planned during the current 
year to develop and standardize trade 
questions for at least 50 additional occu- 
pations. The development of these trade 
questions requires that the questions be 
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constructed in cooperation with workers 
and employers in several parts of the 
country and validated by having them 
administered to experts in a trade, ap- 
prentices and helpers, and those in related 
occupations. Questions which differen- 
tiate these three groups significantly are 
printed and made ready for use in classifi- 
cation and placement work. In selecting 
the occupations for which trade questions 
are to be developed, the objective has 
been to choose those which are important 
both to the armed forces and to place- 
ment of defense workers in private indus- 
try. Trade questions are now being de- 
veloped and verified in Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, Dallas, De- 
troit, and Boston. They include the 
following occupations: automobile me- 
chanic; automobile truck body builder; 
blueprinter; boat builder, wood; cabinet- 
maker, general; cable splicer, Tel. & Tel.; 
camera repairman; draftsman, general; 
electrician, motors and generators; elec- 
trician, power; forging machine operator; 
generator and switchboard tender; heat 
treater, non-ferrous metals; instrument 
maker; lineman, power; machine wood- 
worker, general; metal plater;  mill- 
wright; motion picture projectionist; 
patternmaker, metal; photographer, gen- 
eral; screw machine operator; sheet metal 
worker, aircraft; sign painter; surveyor; 
truck driver, heavy; turret-lathe operator; 
welder, aircraft. 

Surveys of many other occupations are 
being made in order to determine their 
importance in the defense program and 
the feasibility of developing appropriate 
oral trade questions. Thus, every month, 
about ten new occupations are selected for 
trade question study. 

For occupations for which there are no 


_ Standardized questions available at the 


present time, and for which the Army has 
requested immediate selection aids, the 
Occupational Analysis Section has pre- 
pared and released interview questions to 
aid the Army interviewers in arriving ate 
the proper occupational classification of 
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draftees. Questions for seventy-four oc- 
cupations have been prepared and released 
to the Army. These questions have been 
collected in industry but have not been 
verified and standardized. They will be 
used by the Army until standardized ques- 
tions become available. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE Navy 


The occupational analysis materials of 
the Employment Service are also being 
made available to the U. S. Navy. Asa 
first step, reserve officers in pairs are as- 
signed to the Occupational Analysis Sec- 
tion where they carefully review all mate- 
rials and methods and receive instructions 
in their use. These reserve officers, after 
leaving the Section, assist the Navy in the 
proper application and use of such mate- 
rials as it is believed the Navy will need. 
Arrangements have been completed for 
the use of the trade tests by the Navy and 
for supplying them with aptitude test ma- 
terials and measures for mechanical and for 
clerical types of work. Information tests 
have been prepared for eighteen occupa- 
tions and released to the Navy for use as 
aids in the selection of personnel for oc- 
cupational training. These tests are for 
occupations such as torpedoman, aviation 
mechanic, radioman, shipfitter, and signal- 
man. In addition to the information 
tests, a general battery of mechanical apti- 
tude tests is being constructed for use by 
the Navy. 


A1p1nc Locat Drarr Boarps 


The Local Draft Boards throughout the 
country, as set up under the Selective 
Training and Service Act, have all been 
supplied with copies of the new Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. The members of 
these Boards are thus supplied with a 
ready source of considerable occupational 
information. The Occupational Analysis 
Section has prepared special instructions 
for the use of the Dictionary by the Draft 
Boards and has given individual assis- 
tance to the Boards in certain parts of the 
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country. The local employment offices 
likewise are being called upon for technical 
assistance to the Local Draft Boards in 
supplying pertinent occupational data to 
assist the Board in its work of classifying 
registrants. 


Jos Famixies 


When a worker with the exact skills 
for a job cannot readily be found, it may 
be possible to refer an applicant whose 
skills are related to those required for the 
givenoccupation. TheOccupational Analy- 
sis Section is currently preparing mate- 
rials on job relationships by identifying 
occupational families according to various 
worker and job characteristics. It is in- 
tended that each “job family’’ include oc- 
cupations among which transfer is possible 
with varying degrees of training. In order 
to develop such information, it is neces- 
sary first to make refined analyses of the 
job and worker characteristics of each oc- 
cupation. To date, the Occupational 
Analysis Section has made such analyses 
of about 4,000 occupations, and is adding 
to this list at the rate of 500 per month. 
Data for these occupations have been col- 
lected on many job factors such as ma- 
chines and tools used, and on about 50 
worker characteristics, such as the de- 
grees of manual dexterity, strength, sen- 
sory acuity, and other abilities required to 
do the job satisfactorily. 

When it is desired to discover related 
jobs for a particular occupation, the sub- 
ject occupation is used as a pattern, and 
all jobs having this particular pattern of 
specific job and worker characteristics 
are readily sorted out and the Dictionary 
titles tabulated. This list of similar oc- 
cupations is called a family. The list 
cuts across many industries and not only 
gives clues for horizontal occupational 
transfer but also presents possible jobs from 
which workers may be selected for upgrad- 
ing into related jobs requiring a higher 
degree of skill. For a given occupation 
as many as 200 related occupations will be 
shown to belong to the same job family. 
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New Tests ror SELECTING TRAINEES 

Occupational tests which have been 
developed by the Occupational Analysis 
Section during the past few years have 
been put into expanded use in the selec- 
tion of trainees for important defense oc- 
cupations. With increased demands for 
skilled labor and with industry striving to 
attain maximum efficiency in the shortest 
possible time, one can easily see how 
important it is that the Employment Ser- 
vice select learners who will make the 
quickest possible adjustment in absorbing 
training and learning to do the job. Al- 
ready aptitude tests have been installed 
in 125 of the principal public employment 
offices throughout the country. In some 
instances as many as 3,000 tested learners 
are being referred to a single plant, and 
many employers who have been confronted 
with the problem of filling an increasing 
number of vacancies quickly, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the testing 
services that have been made available to 
them. 

However, the demand for validated test- 
ing techniques exceeds the number avail- 
able at the moment. To meet this de- 
mand, the Occupational Analysis Section 
is developing testing techniques for 50 
additional occupations of primary impor- 
tance to the Defense Program which have 
not as yet been covered. These tech- 
niques are developed by actual observation 
of jobs and by trying out the materials on 
employed workers whose proficiency is 
already known. Immediately following 
the validation in industry, the techniques 
are installed in public employment offices 
and used to aid in the selection of rapid 
learners for referral to the large number 
of jobs opening up in industry. 

Occupations which are now being 
studied for developing aptitude tests in- 
clude machinist apprentice, radio assem- 
bler, radio transmitter tester, radio re- 
ceiver tester, turret lathe operator, air- 
plane motor assembler, engine lathe opera- 
tor, and hand screw machine operator. 

A new kind of interviewing and place- 
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ment aid, called Currently Active Occupa- 
tions Series, is being developed and released 
currently to the State Employment Ser- 
vices. It incorporates the most up-to- 
date data available for use in interviewing 
and selecting workers and trainees for the 
occupations in which there is a current 
demand. While designed for general use 
in registration and referral of applicants, 
its application is especially indicated in 
cases where skilled workers are obtained 
through interstate clearance. The in- 
dividual units of this series are being re- 
leased as the demand for workers in vari- 
ous occupations becomes especially sig- 
nificant in the defense program. Six 
thousand copies of each release are dis- 
tributed. 

Each release deals with a single occu- 
pation or group of related occupations. 
Detailed information is given on what to 
look for in the interview, with particular 
stress on the variable job elements in the 
occupation that should be noted in regis- 
tering an applicant and in taking a job 
order. Specific information is given on 
the Dictionary classification of the occupa- 
tion, with particular note of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics where several 
closely related classifications exist. No- 
tation is made of any available tests that 
are appropriate for the occupation. Ref- 
erences are made to other sources of in- 
formation such as the job descriptions 
which have been prepared during the last 
six years covering occupations in a large 
number of industries. 

To provide assistance in locating the 
most suitable applicants where none are 
available in the subject occupation, other 
sources of workers are indicated. Related 
occupations, from which workers may be 
recruited for adjustment-training on the 


_ job or for more extended training, are 


listed, usually in the order of their degree 
of similarity to the subject occupation. 
Factors for consideration in the selec- 
tion of inexperienced applicants for train- 
ing in the subject occupation are also» 
treated in each release. An effort is made 
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to indicate the personal qualities that 
are desirable in the occupation and the 
abilities that are essential to successful 
performance. Special school courses, hob- 
bies, and other activities that tend to 
indicate the presence of necessary quali- 
ties and abilities are listed. Other re- 
quirements that are quite commonly de- 
manded by employers are also indicated. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Procedures have been set up whereby 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the 
other occupational materials developed by 
the Employment Service may be kept up- 
to-date. State Employment Services daily 
send in on prescribed forms data on new 
occupations or occupations in which there 
has been material change. Likewise rep- 
resentatives of the Occupational Analysis 
Section are assigned to study certain jobs 
in industry where technological change is 
taking place at the most rapid rate. Each 
of 17,452 definitions in the Dictionary is 
set up on a key sort card in a special current 
file which will reveal each change as it is 
made and will represent the Dictionary in 
an up-to-date form. Supplements to the 
Dictionary will be released as such changes 
accumulate. 

Through the Currently Active Occupations 
Series, temporary changes in the Dictionary 
are released to the public employment of- 
fices throughout the country. 


TRAINING IN Usz or Dictionary 


In May, 1940, the Dictionary was intro- 
duced to the public employment offices 
through a nation-wide training program. 
Following this program a number of other 
government agencies adopted the use of 
the Dictionary and during the past six 
months and probably for several months to 
come two institutes per month are con- 
ducted by the Occupational Analysis 
Section on the background and use of the 
Dictionary. Each institute lasts for three 
days and is attended by persons from vari- 
ous parts of the government who arrange 
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to be in Washington for the three-day 
period while the institute is in progress. 
These training institutes have been es- 
pecially important since nearly all of the 
defense agencies are using the Dictionary 
thus making it possible for all agencies 
to use the same terminology in dealing 
with occupational problems. 


Service. 








Before going to Washington, D. C., in 1935, Dr. Shartle taught at Mar- 
quette University, Obio State University, and Michigan State College, 
and had been on the educational staff of the Milwaukee Light and Power 
&|| Company. He is now in charge of the development and application of |B 
occupational information and testing techniques for the U. S. Employment 
Co-author of Occupational Counseling Techniques, he bas 
also published articles on occupation analysis methods. 2 
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Occupational Information through School Subjects 


A THREE-PART FEATURE 


@ Editor's Note: The idea of stimulating pupils to think about occupational prob- 
lems through the medium of school subjects has long been advocated. The pioneer step 
was taken by Jesse B. Davis’ book, Vocational and Moral Guidance (1974), in 
which he outlined an entire course in high school English which pointed pupils’ study 
toward questions relating to vocational life. 

Curriculum committees in various places, notably in Virginia, have prepared plans 
for use by teachers of mathematics, history, science, who wish to point out the vocational 
possibilities of their subjects. 

Many lesson plans illustrating the idea were published in ‘‘Vocational Guidance 
through School Subjects,’’ by H. D. Kitson, Teachers College Record, May, 1927. 
A masterly treatment of the idea appears in Mildred Lincoln's Teaching about 








Vocational Life (2937). 


Further exemplifications of the idea are furnished in three contributions which have 
been submitted to the Magazine. They illustrate the vitality inherent in the idea. 





I 


Arsenal Technical Schools’ Contribution 


HANSON H. ANDERSON and J. FRED MURPHY 


A’ part of the occupational adjustment 
program at the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, each de- 
partment head was asked to develop for 
each subject in his department a part or 
whole unit dealing with the occupational 
values and outlets of the respective sub- 
jects. Teacher committees assisted their 
department heads in the formulation of the 
material. Teachers then received the final 
drafts in mimeographed form and used the 
block of information in classes during the 
school year, particularly early in each 
semester. No attempt is made to dictate 
the methods employed by the department 
heads and teachers in presenting the ma- 
terials. 

An example of the material formulated 
for the Physics Department under the di- 
rection of Charles L. Brosey, Head, is as 
follows: 


I. General Aim 
To provide pupils with information con- 
cerning the occupational value of Physics. 
II. Specific Aim 
To point out during the first few days of 
the semester the possible direct and indi- 
rect occupational outlets of the subject. 
Ill. Information to Be Used as Basis for Dis- 
cussion 
It is not likely that it was ever intended 
that the subject of high school Physics 
have a direct occupational value. It does, 
however, have very great indirect occupa- 
tional value. This subject deals with all 
hysical matter and how it may be affected 
- the various forms of energy. All occu- 
pations, therefore, which have to do with 
physical things are in some way applying 
a of Physics. The subject of 
hysics does not prepare students directly 
for successful work in any occupation 
without further study, but it does eat 
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the foundation upon which many occupa- 
tions depend. Physics does not emphasize 
the development of skills, but it does pro- 
vide many facts and reasons which ex- 
plain most physical phenomena. 

The following quotations show the im- 
portance of science training. Dr. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, in an article concerning 
the meeting of the American Scientific 
Congress, which met May 10, 1940, in 
Weokingen. D. C., says, “Science today 
dominates the world. The radio, tele- 
graph, and telephone provide instant com- 
munication. . . . The airplane and the auto- 
mobile have revolutionized transporta- 
tion. . . . Modern industries employing 
millions of men have been built up through 
the coordination of scientific discoveries. 
. . . The most democratic and the most 
truly international of all forms of human 
activity is Science.” 

The author of a recent text book in dis- 
cussing the vocational value of science 
says, ‘Some will wish to make Science 
their life’s work. Many and varied are the 
occupations and professions open to those 
who study the various sciences. The radio 
serviceman, auto mechanic, machinist, 
photographer, technical salesman, metal- 
lurgist, nurse, physician, criminologist, 
engineer, chemist, research worker, and 
explorer are a few of the workers of voca- 
tions where Science is basic. . . . We are 
living in an age of Science and the world 
will need an increasing number of people 
trained in Science. . . . Consider the num- 
ber of people engaged in industries that 
have grown from recent developments in 
Science, such industries as the railroads, 
telephone and telegraph, electric power 
and equipment, automobiles, radio, avia- 
tion, motion pictures, and steel manufac- 
turing. There is a future and a demand for 
people trained in Science."’ 

These quotations are typical of many 
others. The parts of the statements which 
did not in some way relate to physics have 
been omitted as indicated by the omission 
signs. 

At the beginning of the course, and at 
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such other times as it seems appropriate, it 
has been the custom for each teacher to 
give his students some conception of what 
the subject is and how practical it is for 
modern-day living. The more important 
occupational outlets, especially the vari- 
ous types of engineering, are discussed and 
the importance of Physics is pointed out. 

The following is a suggested list of occu- 
pations for which the subject of Physics is 
more or less basic. 





Acoustical Engineer 
Advertising 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Agriculture-Scientific 
Air Conditioning 
Airplane Mechanic 
Architect 
Army Service 
Automobile Service 
Aviator 
Baker 
Bill Poster 
Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Building Contractor 
Building Maintenance 
Cabinet Maker 
Carpenter 
Cement Contractor 
Chaffeur 
Chemical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Commercial Artist 
Criminologist 
Dentistry 
Diesel Engineer 
Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrical Layout Work 
Electrical Maintenance 
Electrical Power Plant 
Operator 
Electrical Wireman 
Electrician—General 
Elevator Maintenance 
Engraver 
Factory Work 
Fireman 
Foundry Work 
Furniture Maker 
Heating and Ventilation 


Industrial Designer 

Industrial Engineer 

Landscape Architect 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Manufacturer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Metallurgical Engineer 

Mill Work 

Mining Engineer 

Motion Picture Operator 

Museum Work 

Oculist 

Optician 

Painter 

Paperhanger 

Pattern Maker 

Photography 

Physician 

Plumber 

Public Address Service 

Radio Repair Service 

Radio Manufacturer 

Railroad Work 

Refrigeration Service 

Safety Educational Work 

Sanitary Engineer 

Scientist 

Sheet Metal Work 

Stage Hand 

Stationary Engineer 

Street Railway Service 

Structural Steel Work 

Telegraph and Telephone 
Service 

Television 

Tool and Die Maker 

Veterinarian 

Watch Maker 

Welder 

X-Ray Technician 
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Example from Newport News 
S. D. GREEN 


In order that pupils may have an idea of 
some of the vocational possibilities for in- 
dividuals who are successful with pre- 
scribed class projects, the Newport News 
High School has arranged in outline form 
certain activities with their corresponding 


occupational opportunities. Subjects 
which might contribute to a pupil's voca- 
tional success are given as allied subjects. 
Excerpts given below are samples taken 
from the outline prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts. 


Department of Industrial Arts 


General Shop Activities 


Mechanical drawing 


Geometry 
Machine shop practice Physics 
Ornamental iron work Chemistry 


Molding and casting 


Allied Subjects 


Commercial law 


Future Occupational 
Opportunities 

Toolmaker 
All-round machinist 
Auto mechanic 
Welder 
Draftsman 
Metallurgist 
Vocational instructor 
Structural iron worker 
Steam fitter 


Algebra Machine designer 
Trigonometry Machine assembler, erector 
Electricity fitter 
Plumber 
Mechanical engineer 
Molder 
Dye maker 
General sheet metal worker 
Silversmith 
Mechanical drawing Metal spinner 
Architectural drawing Lapidist 
Geometry Engraver 
Sheet metal work Physics Copper, gold, silver miner 
Art metal work Chemistry Iron smelting 
Jewelry Commercial law Air conditioning 
Algebra Vocational instructor 
Trigonometry Draftsman 
Electricity Designer 
Industrial chemist 
Heating engineer 
P Carpenter 
; Mechanical drawin Cabinet maker 
Woodworking Architectural r aenee Pattern maker 


Lathe turnin 
Cabinet making 


Geometgy 
Physics 


Lathe turner 
Draftsman 
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Future Occupational 


General Shop Activities Allied Subjects Opportunities 
Mill room operator 
Chemistry Architect 
Woodworking Commercial Law Contractor 
Lathe turning Algebra Painter and decorator 
Cabinet making Trigonometry Vocational instructor 
Electricity Furniture designer 


Building inspector 


Print Shop Activities 
Hand compositor 
Machine compositor 


Mathematics Pressman 
Science Proof reader 
Mechanical drawing _—Stereotyper 
Electricity Bookbinder 
Composition General shop Machinist 
Imposition Economics Artist, ee. typotect 
Proof reading History Reporter, editor 
Press work English Writer (books, magazines) 
Binding Journalism Manufacturer 
Bookkeeping Engraving, lithography 
Typewriting Secretary, bookkeeper 
Shorthand Government service 
Accountancy Advertising, business mgr. 
Estimator, shop foreman 
Publisher 


Electric Shop Activities 
Mechanical drawing _—_ General electrician 


Arithmetic Lineman 

Algebra and geometry Switchboard operator 
Signal circuits Trigonometry Trouble shooter 
Light and power wiring Physics Electrical inspector 

General shop Electrical contractor 

Commercial law Illumination engineer 


Mechanical drawing Radio manufacturer 


Arithmetic Radio engineer 
Algebra and geometry Chemist 
Vacuum tube and photo-electric Trigonometry Physicist 
cell applications Physics Communication engineer 
General shop Radio operator 
Commercial law Welder 


Safety engineer 


Graphic Arts Activities 


Draftsman 
Blackboard sketching Mechanical drawing Designer 
Pen and ink sketching Geometry Commercial artist 
Commercial designing Chemistry Architect 
Linoleum block cutting Physics Hand compositor 
Bookbinding Commercial law Pressman 


Rubber stamp making Algebra Proof reader 
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Future Occupational 


Graphic Arts Activities Allied Subjects Opportunities 
Composition (printing) General shop Stereoty per 
Imposition and lock-up Printing Bookbinder 
Proof reading — Rubber stamp manufacturer 
Press work ypewriting Engraver, lithographer 
Designer in leather Economics Leather craftsman 
Plateless embossing Arithmetic Tanner 
Paper making English Interior decorator 
Advertiser 
III 


Cincinnati Offers a Class Project 
LUISE RESZKE and ALBERT WHITE 


N THE Cincinnati Public Schools the 
I vocational guidance program is a flex- 
ible one, depending upon the community, 
the type of school organization, the class- 
room teacher, and the children’s interests. 
There is no formal course of study in 
occupations. The vocational counselor, 
along with his work with individual 
children, acts as consultant to the teacher 
in developing a classroom guidance pro- 
gram. The classroom teacher is respon- 
sible for integrating the occupational ma- 
terials with the regular program of studies. 
An example of such integration based upon 
an understanding of the children’s and the 
community's interests can be seen in a 
project, ‘“The Interdependence of Workers,"’ 
recently developed by a self-contained 
eighth grade class at the North Fairmount 
School, under the direction of an eighth 
grade teacher, Luise Reszke. 

The project centers around the machine 
shop worker, who represents approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the workers in the 
North Fairmount community. The class's 
interest in the machine shop worker was 
evident in their bringing to school news- 
paper and magazine clippings showing the 


vital part he plays in the defense program 
and his important contribution to occupa- 
tional life in Cincinnati. This interest 
offered an opportunity for emphasizing the 
dependence of all workers upon one an- 
other, of pointing out their individual con- 
tributions to society, and of developing 
respect for socially useful work. 

To determine the workers who would 
share with the machine shop worker in 
the project, an analysis of his daily life 
was made. The pupils found that the 
workers upon whom he depended could 
be classified into the nine occupational 
groups mentioned in the United States 
Census and they selected representative 
workers in each of the nine fields. The 
class was thus divided into committees, 
each of which was responsible for gather- 
ing occupational information and for de- 
picting symbols of the workers it repre- 
sented. 

Occupational materials were supplied 
by the Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling Division, by school and library 
books, and by newspaper and magazine 
articles. Interviews with workers, excur- 
sions to industries, and correspondence 
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with government agencies provided fur- 
ther information. The vocational coun- 
selor was available for special conferences. 
The occupational information was finally 
summarized in the form of oral and written 
reports, skits, and songs. 

The committees cooperated in depicting 
the symbols for the workers represented, 
with the result that a miniature commu- 
nity was constructed. A life-sized machine 
shop worker towers over this community 
consisting of a machine shop, a restaurant, 
a moving picture theatre, a large office 
building, a church, a school, a railway 
station (a replica of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal), a park, a farm, and a coal 
mine. Telephone and telegraph lines, 
automobiles, taxis, trucks, trains, and air- 
planes add to the picture of modern life. 
There are about 150 tiny workers, each 
busily engaged in his occupational activ- 
ity. Occupational graphs, a frieze of early 
Cincinnati, and pictures of a machine shop 
in operation, all drawn by the pupils, form 
the background. 


Usinc Crassroom Susjects 


While working on the project the class 
followed the regular eighth grade courses 
of studies. Arithmetic was involved in 
constructing the buildings, in making the 
gtaphs, and in computing earnings of 
workers. Language arts activities in- 
cluded oral and written reports, class dis- 
cussions, group summaries, dramatiza- 
tions, writing of songs, and writing letters 


OCCUPATIONS 


requesting free occupational material. Art 
and practical arts were represented by 
friezes, by pictures, by decorations of 
buildings, and by the creation of miniature 
workers. Health and safety were con- 
sidered in studying occupational hazards. 
Social studies contributed in developing 
concepts of Cincinnati's place in industry, 
in culture, and in government; in provid- 
ing a background for an understanding of 
present-day life; and in developing under- 
standing of the interdependence of work- 
ers in a complex society. 

In the project the pupils have helped 
themselves to prepare for occupational life 
by gathering information about many 
workers, by working cooperatively, by 
meeting the necessity of completing an 
undertaking, and by solving problems pre- 
sented. Personality and character factors 
have become meaningful as they saw that 
such qualities as accuracy, neatness, sin- 
cerity and honesty, were requisites of a 
good worker. 

As a result of this project these eighth 
graders have gained a realization of the 
concept of work and some knowledge of 
employment opportunities. They have 
been made aware of the importance of 
every worker; they have come to realize 
that they serve society if they prepare for 
socially useful work. 

The class presented the project to a 
group of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, and again to a larger audience at 
the January meeting of the Cincinnati 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


y At the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Hanson H. Anderson is 3 
|| principal and J. Fred Murphy, 4 vocational counselor. S. D. Green is 


School. 


assistant principal and director of guidance, Newport News (Va.) High 3 
Luise Reszke teaches the eighth grade, North Fairmount School, | 


Cincinnati, and Albert White is the vocational counselor for the city's ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Do High Schools Prepare Youth Only for College? 


J. M. LEVELLE 
John Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


@ On all sides we hear criticisms 
that secondary schools are ay eg 
bupils for college rather than for life, 
in spite of the fact that a relatively 
small percentage of graduates enter 
college. Before passing judgment on 
the validity of these criticisms, read 
this account of a study made in one ur- 
ban high school. 


ucu Has been said in criticism of high 
M school teaching. Newspaper re- 
porters, members of real estate boards, 
chambers of commerce, and a legion of 
both individuals and organizations seem 
to feel they could do a better job of run- 
ning the schools than the people who have 
been trained for this purpose. Much of 
the criticism directed against secondary 
schools has emphasized the failure of the 
schools to give pupils a curriculum, or 
courses of study, which will prepare them 
for life rather than for college. Jn other 
words, schools have been condemned for 
teaching 80 or go per cent of their students 
as though they were preparing for college 
when, as a matter of fact, possibly 10 or 
15 per cent of them finally get to college. 
It is needless to say that much of this 
sort of criticism is valid. That is, it is 
valid in so far as it awakens educators to 
the necessity of revising curricula, and 
going over the educational house periodi- 
cally, to make sure it is in order. During 
the years 1929-1939, the number of high 


. School graduates entering college has 


steadily dropped. One study made in 1929 
which dealt with graduates from a Cleve- 
land high school located in one of the bet- 
ter neighborhoods, showed that 77 per 
cent were going to college. Five year» 
later, in 1934, the percentage going to col- 


lege from this same school had dropped to 
44 per cent. A recent study of 300,000 
New York City high school students 
showed that only 7 per cent of these pupils 
felt sure they could go to college. Many 
other investigations providing this same 
sort of information could be cited. 

It is well for secondary schools to in- 
vestigate the sort of training being pro- 
vided. Are we teaching on the assump- 
tion that most of our pupils are going to 
college? Are our curricula so designed as 
to favor the college preparatory student at 
the expense of the student who will have 
finished his schooling with graduation 
from high school? In answering such 
questions, in so far as this particular 
school (John Marshall High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio) is concerned, it was de- 
cided to carry on an investigation which 
would show the type of training the stu- 
dents are receiving, based upon the sub- 
jects chosen. 


Ustnc a ‘‘PLan Carp”’ 


Each semester in this school, all boys 
and girls enrolled in the gth, roth, 11th, 
and 12th grades, excepting those in the 
final or 12A semester, make out “‘plan 
cards." This card furnishes a great deal of 
information, only part of which is rele- 
vant to this study. Among other things, 
the card indicates the subjects which each 
student is choosing for the coming se- 
mester and on the back of the card is shown 
his subject selections for the 8 semesters of 
his high school career. The card also 
shows the Probable Learning Rate of the 
student, which has been made the basis of 
another study to be reported upon later. 

The method upon which this investiga- 
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tion was based is as follows: The plan 
card of each of the pupils enrolled in the 
roth, 11th, and 12th grades of this school 
during the spring semester of 1939 was 
used. Upon each of these cards the student 
had indicated the major and minor sub- 
jects chosen for the fall semester of the 
same year. Upon each of these cards he 
had indicated whether or not he was tak- 
ing a college preparatory, general, com- 
mercial, or industrial arts course of study. 
However, instead of using this basis to de- 
cide whether or not a pupil was preparing 
for college or was taking a program of 
studies which would prepare him for life 
upon completion of his high school career, 
another method was deemed more valid. 
It was felt that a student might choose a 
college preparatory course of study but 
that same student might take a number of 
subjects during his four years in school 
which were definitely of a life preparatory 
nature. The problem then was deciding 
how to analyze subject selections for classi- 
fication as ‘‘college preparatory’ or “‘life 
preparatory.” 


ANALYsIs OF SUBJECTS 


In arriving at such a decision it was nec- 
essary to catalogue all the subjects chosen 
by the 959 students concerned in this study. 
These pupils were enrolled in the roth, 
11th, and 12th grades of John Marshall 
High School. The final subject analysis 
was as follows: 


gth, roth, 11th grade English are defi- 
nitely of life 7 nature. They 
are concerned with the teaching of 
proper expression of thought, spelling, 
reading, and grammar. Such tech- 
niques as the writing of letters are in- 
cluded. The fourth year of English has 
been catalogued as of college prepara- 
tory nature. It should be noted here 
that all students in this school are re- 

uired to take four years of English. 

his naturally increases the percentage 
of college preparatory subjects as com- 
pared with what it might be in another 
school in which only three years of En- 
glish are required. 


OCCUPATIONS 


It was decided that history, which in 
this school emphasized such subjects as 
American history, civics, modern prob- 
lems, and social science, should be prop- 
erly classified as of a life preparatory 
nature. 

All mathematics with the exception 
of commercial arithmetic has been classi- 
fied as college preparatory. 

Physics and chemistry, the only two 
laboratory sciences taught in this school, 
have been classified as college prepara- 
tory, although with recent revisions in 
these courses of study they are becoming 
more and more “‘life preparatory."’ 

Foreign languages taught in this 
school, which are German, French, and 
Latin, have been classified as college 
preparatory subjects. 


Such studies as commercial law, conser- 
vation, household sciences, shop courses, 
personal regimen, home economics, typ- 
ing, and stenography are samples of those 
subjects which are included in the life pre- 
paratory classification. 


REsULTS 


Nine hundred and fifty-nine students 
made a total choice of 4,048 subjects: 2,972 
of these selections, or 73.4 per cent, have 
been classified as of life preparatory nature; 
1,076 of the selections, or 26.6 per cent, 
have been classified as college preparatory 
subjects. 

There were nearly five times as many 
selections in commercial subjects, which 
included typing, shorthand, business train- 
ing, and business information, as there 
were in physics and chemistry combined. 
There were 717 commercial selections as 
compared with 176 in the sciences men- 
tioned. 

There were more than three times as 
many subject selections in commercial 
work as there were in French, German, 
and Latin combined; 717 commercial 
choices as compared with 201, the total 
choices in French, German, and Latin. 

There were 232 subject selections in 
shop and home economics as compared to 
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DO HIGH SCHOOLS PREPARE YOUTH ONLY FOR COLLEGE? 


the 176 selections in physics and chemistry, 
and 201 in the foreign languages. 

A glance at percentage selections in the 

various courses may be of benefit: 

1. Foreign languages compose 5 per 
cent of the total number of subjects 
selected (4,048). 

2. Shop courses such as wood work, 
mechanical drawing, and metalwork 
compose 8.09 per cent of the sub- 
jects selected by boys. 

3. Physics and chemistry selections 
combined comprise 4.3 per cent of 
the total. 

4. Of the 959 students concerned in this 
study, 568 are girls. Of this number, 
17-6 per cent have chosen home 
economics. 

5- 17-7 per cent of the total subject 
selections (4,048) made by 959 boys 
and girls represents their choice of 
commercial subjects. 

6. The boys enrolled in this study 
chose a total of 288 subjects in for- 
eign languages and shop courses. 
Of this total 54 per cent were lan- 
guage choices while 46 per cent were 
choices in shop courses. 

7. There were 1,076 total choices in sub- 
jects classified as college preparatory 
and of this number nearly 31 per 
cent were selections in mathematics. 


CoNncLusIONS 

John Marshall High School is probably 
more academic in its student training than 
the average high school. Other schools 
in the city, notably John Adams, report a 
10 per cent selection of college preparatory 
subjects and a go per cent selection of life 
preparatory subjects. 


J 
| 
L 


A teacher of chemistry at the John Marshall Senior High School, Cleveland, \ 
for eleven years, Mr. Levelle has recently been doing research in the field of | 
vocational guidance in preparation for his master's degree at Western 
Reserve University. His articles have appeared in professional journals. 
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Such a study as this would be decidedly 
improved if it covered all subject selections 
made by these 959 pupils during the entire 
roth, 11th, and 12th grades, rather than 
being based, as this was, upon their selec- 
tions for a particular semester. 

If this school did not require the fourth 
year of English, classified here as a college 
preparatory subject, the picture would ap- 
pear even more favorable. Elimination of 
the fourth year of English would result in 
a reduction of 162 college preparatory 
selections, changing the total in this divi- 
sion to 914 instead of 1,076, and lowering 
the percentage choice of college prepara- 
tory selections to 22.5 per cent rather than 
the present 26.6 per cent. 

Based upon the selections which 959 
students have made for one semester, it 
would seem fair to say that three out of 
every four high school subjects chosen, 
are of a life preparatory nature: subjects 
which either may be used directly in work 
later on, or subjects which from their gen- 
eral educational and cultural qualities, 
help shape the training and thought of the 
pupil in order that he may live a fuller life 
and become a good citizen. 

Accusations to the effect that high 
schools generally are emphasizing college 
preparatory training for their students, 
probably are unwarranted and certainly 
unfair. Similar studies such as this, made 
in representative secondary schools any- 
where in the country, probably would 
thoroughly disprove any contention that 
we train our students “‘as though they are 
all going to college."’ 











Do the Schools Prepare for Beginning Jobs? 


THEODOSIA C. HEWLETT 


District Director, Junior Placement, New York State Employment Service 


* What jobs are open to high school 
graduates who have taken general 
(non-vocational) courses? Are there 
too many commercial students? Do 
the schools prepare for beginning jobs 
in factories? To answer these ques- 
tions and to discover the relationship 
between academic and vocational 
training and beginning jobs, this study 
was made of the placement of one of 
the Junior Offices of the New York 
State Employment Service. 


HE COOPERATIVE program between the 

Junior Section of the New York State 
Employment Service and the public schools 
was initiated and developed in nine up- 
state offices during 1937 and 1938. Once 
the framework of the program was estab- 
lished, the next step was the evaluation of 
results to date, with a view to refining and 
further developing the program. 

As a major phase of the plan, the Em- 
ployment Office forwards monthly to each 
cooperating high school a report of the 
graduates and drop-outs from that school 
who have been placed by the office during 
the month. Included in the report are the 
following facts on the placement: (1) 
Name of applicant, (2) course taken, (3) 
date of graduation, (4) date of leaving, if 
drop-out, (5) school record received, (6) 
job in which placed, (7) wage, (8) date of 
placement, (9) additional training since 
leaving school, (10) remarks on relation- 
ship of placement to course. The last item 
listed, ‘‘Relationship of job to course,"’ is 
of interest to both placement and school 
counselors, to educators responsible for 
curriculum development, and to employers 
who receive the product of the schools. 

What teacher has not questioned, ‘“What 


jobs are open to high school graduates who 
have taken general, that is non-vocational, 
courses?’’ Is the accusation sound that too 
many high school students are admitted to 
the commercial courses, and thereby later 
disillusioned when they cannot obtain a 
white collar job? And what employer 
has not asked, ‘“‘What training have 
the schools provided which has prepared 
young workers for jobs in my factory?”’ In 
general, the question asked by all individu- 
als interested in vocational guidance 
and training is, “‘Do courses taken in 
school bear any definite relationship to 
beginning jobs obtained by young people?”’ 
The School Cooperation Program had 
been functioning in nine upstate offices 
about two years when an attempt was 
made to answer the questions stated above, 
or at least to discover the nature of the 
relationship between jobs and courses, 
whether it be positive or negative. 
Included in this study are the placements 
of all high school graduates and voca- 
tional drop-outs, made by the Junior Sec- 
tion of one of the larger offices of the New 
York State Employment Service. An 
analysis was made of 1,099 placements 
made from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939. 
Students placed were from the following 
four types of high schools: general high 
schools, 184 boys and 592 girls; voca- 
tional high schools, 200 boys and 123 
girls. Eleven different courses are offered 
in the general high schools used in this 
study. For purposes of this study, the 
General, Classical, and Arts courses are 
grouped together, as well as the Business 
and Secretarial courses. The other six 
courses are Science, Engineering, Social 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Home 
Economics. The seventeen vocational 
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courses offered by the boys’ vocational 
high schools are condensed into thirteen 
groups. Three major vocational courses 
are offered by the one girls’ vocational high 
school; they are Business, Food Trades, 
and Clothing Trades. 

The following occupational grouping 
was used in classifying the placements: 


1. Clerical—Includes typing, stenog- 
—y. cashiering, hand addressing, 
office messenger, etc. 

2. Housework—Includes workers in 
private homes. 

3. Industrial—Machine—Includes _pro- 
duction workers who work on ma- 
chines such as foot, press, punch, or 
power press. 

4. Industrial—Manual—Includes _pro- 
duction workers who work with 
their hands, such as assembling, 
feeding, filling, labelling. 

5. Industrial—Trade—Includes work- 
ers in printing, machine shop, trades, 
dressmaking, etc. 

6. Merchandise Handling—Inciudes 
messengers, auto drivers, truck help- 
ers, stock and shipping workers 
(non-store). 

7. Physical Labor Workers—Includes 
farm, nursery, and general laborers. 

8. Professional—Includes _ beginning 
workers in drafting and labora- 
tories, musicians, — artists. 

g. Retail and Wholesale Distribution— 
Includes workers in sales, packing, 
wrapping, marking in stores or 
wholesale houses. 

10. Service—Includes restaurant work- 
ers, bell hops, ushers, waiters, wait- 
resses, soda dispensers, ward maids, 
etc. 


Besides relating the job to the course 
taken, the counselor’s statement of the 
basic factor in placement was also noted in 
the placement analysis. For example, pre- 
vious experience, or a hobby followed at 
home, or the actual course taken in school 
or even a special subject, or possibly per- 
sonal factors, such as personality, weight, 
height, or mere availabiliry—any one of 
these factors may have been basic in select- 
ing the applicant for the job. Ifa general 


course was taken, it is evident that some 
other factor than school course was used 
by the counselor in making the selection. 


FINDINGS 


General High School Graduates—Boys 


A total of 184 boys, graduates of general 
high schools, were placed from July 1, 
1938 to June 30, 1939. Taste I shows that 
37 per cent of these graduates was placed 
in Merchandise Handling jobs, 15 per cent 
in Service jobs, 14 per cent in Retail and 
Wholesale Distribution, and 12 per cent in 
Clerical Occupations. If we now relate 
the courses taken with the jobs in which 
placed, we find the following (see Taste I): 


Graduates who took General, Classical, 
Arts courses (that is 77 out of 184), or 
the Science course, or the Social 
Science course, were placed consis- 
tently in the three main occupational 
~~ as follows: Merchandise Han- 

ling, Service, Retail and Wholesale 
Distribution. 

Of the graduates who took the Business 
courses, 40 per cent was placed in 
Merchandise Handling jobs, 23 per cent 
in Clerical jobs, and 13 per cent in Re- 
tail and Wholesale Distribution jobs. 

Graduates who took the Engineering 
course, however, were placed, first in 
Merchandise Handling jobs, and sec- 
ond, in Machine Production jobs. 
Some indication is thus given of the 
effect of the engineering training on 
placement in a production field, al- 
though the number here given is far 
too small on which to generalize. 


General High School Graduates—Girls 


Girls who were high school graduates 
(592) were placed in the following occupa- 
tional groups: 54 per cent in Retail and 
Wholesale Distribution; 21 per cent in 
Clerical jobs; 14 per cent in Service jobs. 

Relating the courses taken to the jobs in 
which graduates were placed, we find that 
48 per cent of all graduates took General, 
€lassical, Arts, and Science courses. More 
than half the group was placed in Retail 
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DO THE SCHOOLS PREPARE FOR JOBS? 


and Wholesale Distribution jobs. About 
20 per cent was placed in Clerical after hav- 
ing taken a business course following 
graduation. About 15 per cent was placed 
in Service jobs. 

The second largest group, 38 per cent of 
all the graduates, took a business course. 
Of this group, 54 per cent was placed in 
Retail and Wholesale Distribution, én spite 
of the Commercial training. Twenty-seven 
per cent was placed in Clerical jobs, and 11 
per cent in Service jobs. Only 7 per cent 
more graduates of the Business courses was 
placed in Clerical work than graduates 
who took the Arts, General, and Classical 
courses, and who in some cases followed 
their graduation with specialized business 
training. 

Forty-eight graduates, or 8 per cent, 
took the Home Economics course. Nearly 
half of this group was placed in retail and 
wholesale distribution jobs. The second 
largest group was placed in Service jobs, 
constituting 19 per cent of the Home Eco- 
nomics trained girls. 

From the above analysis, it appears that 
no matter what course was taken, the 
large percentage of placements is in the Re- 
tail and Wholesale Distribution field. 
Second largest is the Clerical field, except 
for the Home Economics trained girls, 
who, if they are not placed in the retail or 
wholesale distribution field, are more 
likely to be placed in Service jobs. The 
third largest group is placed in Service jobs. 


Vocational High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs—Boys 


Of the two hundred boys placed from 
vocational schools, 110 were graduates and 
go were drop-outs. If we compare the 
occupations in which graduates and drop- 
outs are placed, we find that the majority 
_ of workers are graduates in the Industrial 

Group (whether manual, machine, or 
trade), in the Merchandise Handling 
group, and in the Clerical group. On the 
other hand, the service jobs, physical labor 
jobs, and retail and wholesale jobs aro 
more likely to be filled with vocational 
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drop-outs. It would appear, then, that the 
vocational drop-out who through lack of 
ability or interest did not finish his course, 
has a decidedly poorer chance of being 
placed in the field of work for which he 
began training. 

In Taste II we note the relation of 
courses to jobs. Thirteen courses or 
groups of courses are listed. In seven of 
these, the majority of the graduates were 
placed in line with their training. In other 
words, the majority of students in any one 
of the following courses profited by their 
course to the extent that they were able to 
be placed in their field of training: Print- 
ing, Machine Shop, Patternmaking, Wood- 
working, Painting, Upholstering, Baking, 
Tailoring. The Horticulture and Aviation 
group may be added also, since these five 
placements were presumably in a related 
field. The courses in which the majority 
of boys were not placed in line with their 
training are: 


Auto Mechanics. The majority of boys 
who took this course were placed first 
in Service jobs, second in Merchandise 
Handling, and third in Clerical and 
Trade jobs. 

Building Trades. The four boys who 
took the Building Trades courses were 
placed in Merchandise Handling jobs 
and Machine Production. 

Technical High School Courses. Although 
43 per cent of the boys who took 
technical courses in the Technica] 
High School was placed in Merchan- 
dise Handling jobs, which appear to 
be unrelated to their training, never- 
theless, it is significant that 38 per 
cent was placed in Industrial jobs, in 
trade, manual, or machine work. It is 
likely that the larger group of tech- 
nical boys who could not be placed in 
line with training is accounted for by 
the downswing in industry and the 
lack of current industrial ae fs during 
the latter half of 1938. 

Electrical and Photography Courses. The 
majority of boys who took either of 
these courses were placed first in 
Merchandise Handling jobs, and sec- 
ond, in Service jobs. 
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DO THE SCHOOLS PREPARE FOR JOBS? 


In conclusion, a fairly large percentage 
of boys, 30 per cent, was placed in line 
with their training. If we added the pro- 
duction jobs and physical labor jobs in 
which some of the horticultural trained 
boys were placed, and which were related 
to the training, this percentage would be 
about 42 per cent of the total of vocation- 
ally trained boys placed in jobs. 


Vocational High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs—Girls 


A total of 123 girls from the vocational 
high school was placed; 64 per cent being 
graduates and 36 per cent, drop-outs. The 
majority of the placements in each occupa- 
tional group is of graduates, except in 
housework jobs in which 54 per cent of 
the total placements is of drop-outs. In 
other words, except in housework, gradu- 
ates stand a better chance of being placed 
than the drop-outs. 

Housework, however, comprises the 
largest single group of placements for the 
entire group, 45 per cent of the total. The 
second largest group is Retail and Whole- 
sale Distribution, and the third, Service 
jobs. 

In relating the individual courses taken 
to the jobs in which applicants were placed 
we find that, except in the case of food 
trades, the largest single group of girls, 
regardless of the course, is placed in house- 
work. Out of a total of 63 girls who took 
the Business courses, 35 per cent was 
placed in housework, 33 per cent in Retail 
and Wholesale Distribution, 14 per cent in 
Service, and only 10 per cent in Clerical 
jobs. This would appear to be a very 
small percentage of applicants placed in 
line with training. 

Of the 51 girls who took the Clothing 
Trades courses, 60 per cent was placed in 
housework. Fourteen per cent was placed 
‘in Industrial Machine work, and 9g per cent 
in Industrial Manual work, making a total 
of about 23 per cent in the group who were 
placed in line with their training or in re- 


lated work—a somewhat larger percentage 


than in the Business courses. 
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In the case of the Food Trades, a total of 
nine girls was placed, 56 per cent of whom 
was placed in jobs related to their training. 
If the three girls placed in housework were 
also considered to be placed in related lines 
of work, this percentage would be 8g in- 
stead of 56. There appears to be a decided 
relationship between training in food 
trades and placements in the related field 
of food trades. 

In conclusion, about 23, or 19 per cent, 
of all the girls trained in courses at the 
Vocational High School were placed in 
line with their training. 


SUMMARY 
Graduates of General High Schools—Boys 


A total of 118 boys, or 64 per cent of the 
graduates placed, took general or non- 
vocational courses; that is, the Arts, 
Classical, General, Science, or Social 
Science course. The largest group was 
placed in Merchandising Handling jobs, 
the second largest in Service, and the third 
largest in Retail and Wholesale jobs. 

In attempting to analyze the contribut- 
ing factors in placement, the counselors’ 
comments furnish some help. We find 
the following three factors consistently 
pointed out by counselors for general high 
school graduates who are placed in these 
three fields: 

1. Since training was of a general, 
rather than a specialized nature, 
other factors than training furnished 
the index to placement. These fac- 
tors are primarily personality, avail- 
ability, and appearance. In finding 
suitable jobs for applicants with 
general training, the counselor con- 
siders these characteristics particu- 
larly. 

2. Lack of immediate openings in a pre- 
ferred line of work, coupled with the 
urgent need of the applicant, ac- 
counts for a willingness to accept a 
temporary or fill-in job. A large 
number of delivery and errand jobs 
are temporary, and thus serve the 
purpose of an applicant who is wait- 
ing to be placed in a more suitable 
occupation. 
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3. Previous experience is also a factor 
in securing jobs in one of the three 
main occupational groups. 


Twelve per cent of the graduates was 
placed in Clerical jobs. Seventy-five per 
cent of this group had taken a business 
course in high school, indicating a fairly 
high relationship between high school 
training and job placement. In other 
words, the first opportunity of a boy who 
takes the commercial course is likely 
to be a Merchandise Handling job, such as 
delivery, stock, shipping (40 per cent of 
the commercially trained boys). The 
second possibility is in a Clerical job (23 
per cent). Third possibility is in Retail 
and Wholesale Distribution (13 per cent). 

Graduates of the Engineering course are 
only a small group, about 5 per cent of the 
total graduates, and have the best chance 
of being placed in Merchandise Handling 
jobs and Machine Production. Although 
this is too small a percentage from which 
to draw conclusions, it does indicate a 
tendency on the part of placement coun- 
selors to select boys for machine jobs who 
have had the Engineering course. 


Graduates of General High Schools—Girls 


Two hundred ninety-eight, or about 50 
per cent, of the girls took the general or 
non-vocational courses, including Arts, 
Classical, General, Science, and Social 
Science, as compared with 64 per cent of 
the boys. These graduates were placed, 
for the most part, in the following types of 
work: Retail and Wholesale Distribution, 
Clerical, and Service jobs. 

Analyzing the factors influencing these 
placements, we learn from the counselors’ 
comments that girls with general academic 
training are placed also on the basis of 
more general qualifications, such as ap- 
pearance, personality, background, speech, 
style-sense, and other personal character- 
istics. Graduates of general high school 
courses who have these qualifications, 
therefore, are first selected for the field of 
Retail Sales. A second factor in account- 


ing for placement in this group is experi- 
ence. If a girl has acquired any previous 
sales experience, the employer prefers her 
to the inexperienced, since she has acquired 
valuable work habits and made an initial 
adjustment to the demands of this type of 
work. 

The second group, 20 per cent of the 
graduates who took general courses, was 
placed in clerical jobs. Many of these 
graduates, after unsuccessfully trying to 
find work, have taken special business 
courses, frequently at a private business 
school, to prepare themselves for employ- 
ment. 

The third group of graduates trained in 
general courses is placed in Service occupa- 
tions. These graduates may have been un- 
able financially to supplement their educa- 
tion with business training, or may not 
have been able to meet the requirements of 
the sales jobs. They did, however, meet 
the requirements in the Service field, such 
as good appearance, clear complexion, 
strong constitution; and were willing to 
take this kind of work. 

Of the 226 who took Business courses, 
more than half were placed in Retail and 
Wholesale Distribution jobs. Inadequate 
training, skills not up to the employer's 
standard, or lack of immediate openings, 
accounts for the large number of these 
graduates who were unable to obtain work 
in their field of training. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the group, however, is placed 
in Clerical jobs in line with training. 

The influence of training on placement 
is somewhat more apparent in the Home 
Economics group where 19 per cent was 
placed in Service jobs, and 10 per cent in 
housework. 


Vocational High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs—Boys 


Roughly, between 30 and 42 per cent of 
the boys trained in vocational courses were 
placed in line with their training, consti- 
tuting the largest group of all graduates so 
placed. 
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Vocational High School Graduates and Drop- 
outs—Girls 


Forty-five per cent of the total place- 
ments of girls trained at the Vocational 
High School was in the housework field. 
About 19 per cent of the girls trained was 
placed in line with training. 


Questions RaIsED 


It should be clearly understood that not 
all graduates seeking work are registered 
at the Employment Office. Although this 
particular office has a large and representa- 
tive file, it should be remembered that 
schools themselves place a certain per- 
centage of their graduates. In particular, 
the vocational schools may place some of 
their outstanding students before the close 
of the school year. Equally important is 
the fact that the Employment Office does 
not have contact with all employers in the 
community, and may not be able to offer 
every possible employment outlet to young 
graduates. It should also be understood 
that the placements represented in this 
study do not render conclusions final. 
Nevertheless, after giving due considera- 
tion to the above limitations, the follow- 
ing questions are raised for the considera- 
tion of employers, educators, and others 
interested in the education, guidance, and 
placement of youth. 


1. Information on Employment Opportuni- 
ties. Experience in the employment office 
shows repeatedly that young people seck- 
ing their first jobs have little idea of the 
types of jobs which exist, of how to apply 
for a job, or “‘sell’’ themselves to their 
prospective employer. Would not a brief 
course in ‘‘Job Preparation,” given during 
the latter part of the senior year, prevent 
not only much of the disillusionment and 


failure which inevitably follows gradua- 


tion, but also point up and crystallize 
valuable training furnished to the student 
by the public school system? 


taking general courses such as arts, science, 
classical, etc., are likely to be placed in the 
three large groups of jobs, that is, Mer- 
chandise Handling jobs, Service jobs, and 
jobs in the Retail and Wholesale field, 
should not some preparation be available 
for young people entering these fields? 
This preparation would not necessarily be 
of a specific vocational nature, but would 
rather serve as an orientation to these 
fields of work and consist of units of work 
involved in such jobs as selling, waitress, 
bus work, shipping, stock and receiving 
work. It would not replace the subjects 
given in the general high school course, 
but rather supplement them. 

3. Selection of Girls for Commercial Courses 
on the Basis of Employer Requirements. Inas- 
much as only 27 per cent of the girls trained 
for Commercial jobs is actually placed in 
office jobs, would it not be an advantage 
both to the public school system and to 
the girls themselves to select for the Com- 
mercial course girls who possess qualifica- 
tions which are most likely to meet em- 
ployer specifications? Could not a weed- 
ing-out process occur early in the high 
school course of those who are not suited 
by personality, temperament, and ability, 
for this kind of work? Would not a better 
group of workers be trained for this kind 
of work, and would not other girls escape 
disillusionment when they seek their first 
job? 

Would it not be practical also to provide 
some intensive brush-up in typing and 
stenography at the end of the senior year, 
for commercial students who are planning 
to get jobs in business? It is apparent that 
such a course would make all the difference 
between success and failure in getting a 
commercial job, in that they would be 
better able to meet employers’ require- 
ments of speed and accuracy in typing and 
shorthand. 

4. Additional Preparation for Boys Taking 
Commercial Course. In the preceding pages 
it is indicated that a fairly large percentage 


2. Orientation Course. In view of the * of boys who take the business course is 
fact that a large number of boys and girls, 


placed in office jobs. However, for that 
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group of 25 per cent who do not succeed 
in getting office jobs and are placed in 
Merchandising Handling jobs and Retail 
and Wholesale jobs, should not some 
training (such as mentioned in point 2 
above) be included in the business course 
which will be useful to the boys trained 
for commercial work, but who actually 
are not placed in this field? 

5. Information on Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Vocational Students. The largest 
group of graduates (42 per cent) who were 
placed in line with training or in a related 
field of training, were the vocational 
graduates and drop-outs. Should not some 
thought be given to the 58 per cent of the 
vocational boys who, for some reason, 
were not placed in the field of work related 
to their training? These boys were trained 
in auto mechanics, building trades, tech- 
nical courses, electricity, and photography. 
Such factors as the boys’ lack of adapta- 
bility, technological changes in the indus- 
try, or a temporary down-swing in busi- 
ness, account for their failure to find jobs 
in their own fields. No solution is sug- 
gested here. However, if the principal 


reasons for failure are either the boys’ own 
inability in the trade or technological 
changes in the industry, should not the 
boys have been shifted to another course 
earlier in their career? If the reason ap- 
pears to be a temporary down-swing in 
business conditions, might not such boys 
be better prepared for the disillusionment 
that they ultimately face by making avail- 
able to them information on business con- 
ditions and on the other types of employ- 
ment which may be open to them? 

6. General Industrial Knowledge and Prac- 
tice for Vocational Students. Finally, should 
not all vocational students be given an op- 
portunity to acquire some general indus- 
trial knowledge and skills? Such a course 
might include some knowledge of eco- 
nomics, modern labor relationships, the 
knowledge and use of tools, the functions 
of standard machines, the principles of in- 
dustrial safety, as well as the acquisition of 
certain manual skills which are common to 
present-day industrial production. Such 
general knowledge and practice would in 
no way supplant but rather supplement the 
work in the regular vocational courses. 


J For the last three years cooperative programs for schools and Junior Em- i 
ployment Offices have been developed in Miss Hewlett's Upstate Territory. | 


| Before joining the Employment Service she was Personnel Director for 
} Women Students, University of Buffalo; was employed in the training 
|| department of a large department store; and made an occupational survey 


> for the Institute of International Education. ‘a 
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Vocational Education on a County Basis 


How a Small Community Can Share in Defense Training 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Director of Guidance, Rockland County, New York 


@ Lacking exploratory courses and 
special shop facilities, how can the 
small community set up defense train- 
ing programs? How Rockland 
County, New York, is meeting this 
challenge is described in this article 
which brings up to date our portrayal 
of one of the most successful examples 
of a vocational adjustment program 
on a county-wide basis. 





ow CAN the small community train its 
workers in the defense program? It 
has seemed relatively easy to set up defense 
training programs in the larger cities where 
large school shops or vocational schools 
could easily be converted into vocational 
units, but in small communities where no 
special facilities are available the problem 
is different. 

In Rockland County, New York,' where 
there are no communities of more than 
8,000 population, one of the handicaps the 
defense program faced was lack of voca- 
tional courses and limited industrial art, 
home economics, and other exploratory 
training. 

The ideal plan would have been to set up 
a county vocational school but this was 
too expensive. Data have been assembled 
and kept up to date for eight years, hoping 
that by some good fortune a county voca- 
tional school could be made possible. 
The data were obtained through follow-up 
studies of students who left school, 
through employer contacts and place- 

1 Wilbur I. Gooch and Leonard Miller, *‘Rockland 
County's Self-Survey,"" Occupations, Vol. XIV, Feb., 


1936, pp. 394-410; ‘‘Vocational Guidance in Rock- 
land County,’ May, 1936, pp. 835-911. 


ments, job requests in the County Junior 
Placement Counselor's office, and through 
an industrial survey made by the County 
Vocational Guidance Personnel Associa- 
tion during the spring of 1940. 

The ascertained needs for vocational 
training within the county centered around 
laboratory technicians, landscape garden- 
ers, florist helpers, power sewing machine 
operators, machinists and tool makers, 
welders, foundry workers and pattern 
makers, mechanics, office workers, sales- 
girls, and beauty specialists. Training in 
a few of these fields met a demand in nearby 
cities as well, where residents of Rockland 
County also found employment in office 
jobs, sales positions, and beauty parlors. 


MeetTING Speciric NgEps 


In September, 1935, the Nyack High 
School set up a landscape gardening 
course which the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education approved. The fact 
that only one qualified teacher was avail- 
able, after a thorough search throughout 
the state, is an indication of how new this 
type of course was for high schools. The 
fact that since graduates of this course be- 
came available the school has not been 
able to supply the demand for workers dur- 
ing the past three years indicates its value. 
The school rented greenhouse space for 
four years, but has now erected its own 
greenhouse and has opened its course to 
applicants from any part of the county. 

Similarly in one of the large labora- 
tories of the county employing approxi- 

smately 1,200, a demand came for both 
male and female high school graduates 
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who knew sterile and laboratory tech- 
niques. The industry offered to supply 
limited equipment and some animals and 
to help prepare the syllabus for laboratory 
practice. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education readily approved the 
course, and graduates who major in science 
find a ready field of work open to them. 

Five years ago the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, a local industry, needing many 
machinists invited the County Vocational 
Education and Extension Board to set up 
a machinist’s trade course. The company 
erected a separate building for this pur- 
pose. Circumstances forced a curtailment 
of this program and the building was con- 
verted into offices. Finally news arrived 
in the summer of 1940 that federal funds 
were available for trade training. The 
Pearl River Board of Education had no 
difficulty in persuading the Dexter Folder 
Company which had set up this machinist 
course to cooperate immediately. The 
complete building, a two-story building, 
100 by 44 feet, was turned over to the local 
school for a machinist trade training 
center. The school now has a total en- 
rollment of 96 in day and night courses. 
It offers machinist trade and tool making 
and related blue-print reading. A total 
of 1,000 have applied for admission in 
three months’ time. Selection is being 
made on the basis of rating on Stenquist 
Aptitude tests and data from the applica- 
tion form. This center opened its courses 
in September, 1940. 

In recent months a trade center was 
opened in Nyack for acetylene and electric 
welding. The Board of Education rented 
a vacant garage with ample space for ex- 
pansion, and an excellent room for related 
training and office space. A total of 300 
applied and 50 are enrolled in day and 
night courses. 

Another course was opened in Spring 
Valley in aviation riveting. This center 
was selected because the Spring Valley 
Board of Education had already estab- 
lished an aviation exploratory shop. This 
Board rented a workshop a few blocks 
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from the school premises. There are now 
12 enrolled in a night course. Sixty-five 
have applied but expansion in this course 
is limited because of the inability to secure 
qualified instructors. 

The Suffern Board of Education is estab- 
lishing in connection with the Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation a course in foundry prac- 
tice and pattern making. This course will 
be in operation within a few weeks. 


CoopgRAtion with N.Y.A. 


The school executives of the county have 
invited the National Youth Administra- 
tion to cooperate and thus extend the train- 
ing to many more youths by adding some 
production work. The National Youth 
Administration is considering the possi- 
bility of establishing a work center in 
cooperation with the County Board of 
Supervisors and training power sewing ma- 
chine operators who can produce needed 
material for the Army, Navy, and hospital 
units. The County Vocational Education 
and Extension Board has offered to take 
over the related training in any training 
center set up by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Approximately $100,000 is now budg- 
eted for expenditures in these trade units 
up to July 1, 1941. The County Voca- 
tional Education and Extension Board has 
appointed a committee to study how the 
most essential of these training units can 
be continued in case the emergency train- 
ing program should be discontinued. 


A Lonc-TEeRM ProGRAM 


We have been asked how a single county 
unit could secure this type of training. It 
should be pointed out that it was not by 
any stroke of luck but mainly because of a 
long-term check on vocational trends and 
needs that the schools were able to show 
just cause why the respective courses 
should be offered. Current investigations 
show that new units are already needed. 
For instance, one aviation concern located 
near the county needs girls who can oper- 
ate small lathes and drill presses. A 
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course of this type will soon be started at 
Pearl River Trade School, and applications 
are now being received. These and other 
courses are open free to all applicants. 

It will be difficult for rural communities 
to offer the vocational courses needed un- 
less adequate financial assistance is avail- 
able to provide equipment and free trans- 
portation. Only by follow-up studies and 
employer contacts can needs be determined. 
While the ideal may be a trade school to 


each county or geographical unit, the prac- 
tical procedure will probably be to set up 
trade units in centralized schools or large 
school centers and make them available to 
all youths in a given area. Every rural 
and small community should profit by the 
experience of the CCC and NYA and other 
agencies serving out-of-school youth and 
see to it that the public school becomes 
the training center it should be for both 
in-school and out-of-school youth. 


P For many years active in NVGA, Mr. Miller has had wide experience in ‘ 





| the field. He was formerly the student YMCA Secretary for the State of | 
| Pennsylvania and Vocational Director of rhe J. C. Penney Foundation. | 
He is now teaching a course in guidance in the Extension Department of | 
| New York University and has given courses at Columbia University, Albany | 
State Teachers College, and the University of Maryland. He is a frequent | 


> contributor to Occupations and other professional journals. "2 











Does Type of Education Affect Negroes’ Careers? 


ANNE S. LOOP 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


* To what degree are the occupa- 
tional adjustments of Negro workers 
affected by their educational attain- 
ments? This question is considered 
in this article based on a study of the 
employment records of 6,799 Negroes 
living in Manhattan. Since the find- 
ings throw light on a current economic 
problem, the article will interest all 
counselors. 





Beg 1s A widespread belief that what- 
ever general or civic values are inher- 
ent in Negro education, the amount and 
character of the training given bear slight 
relation to vocational opportunities. 
Many educators have discussed the advisa- 
bility of stimulating the Negro to higher 
educational goals. Some of them main- 
tain that advanced education will help the 
Negro little, if any, in making his voca- 
tional and social adjustments. Others feel 
that only by additional educational and 
vocational equipment will it be possible 
to break down racial prejudice and secure 
for the Negro equality of opportunity, 
which is so essential in a democracy. 
Therefore, vocational counselors are con- 
fronted with the perplexing problem of 
advising the Negro student to choose be- 
tween a trade course which might prove 
valuable in securing employment and a 
higher academic course with its dubious 
employment value. 

A study! was made of the education and 
work-histories of Negroes living in Man- 
hattan, during the years 1929-1937, to dis- 
cover the relationship between their scho- 
lastic training and their subsequent occupa- 

1 Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 


ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
School of Education of New York University, 1940. 


tions. The factors tending to inhibit or 
stimulate vocational placement and prog- 
ress of the Negro were also considered. 

Previous studies bearing on this field are 
of various types and cover a wide geo- 
gtaphical area. First, there are those 
which deal with the occupational inter- 
ests of Negro high school and college stu- 
dents and which show that teaching, 
medicine, nursing, and other professions 
are popular choices. 

Second, studies of the occupational back- 
ground of employed Negroes have been 
made. In some instances, higher educa- 
tional training proved helpful in securing 
better jobs; in other cases, there was no 
vocational advantage derived from in- 
creased education. The after-school ca- 
reers were not found to be related to the 
vocational ambitions of the students or to 
the preparation which they had received 
at school. The vast majority of the high 
school graduates were found to engage in 
unskilled and semi-skilled vocations. The 
majority of colored women graduating 
from New England colleges returned 
South in order to secure employment as 
school teachers. One study showed that 
the great majority of college graduates en- 
tered the professions, particularly the field 
of teaching. 

Third, studies have been made which 
demonstrate the great need for occupa- 
tional courses for Negro students. 


Tue New York City Surveys 


Fourth, several surveys have been made 
of the prevailing occupational conditions 
in New York City. These investigations 
show that Negro women in New York 
City are engaging in many different occu- 
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pational fields. In the professions, oppor- 
tunities for Negro women are found to be 
decreasing, but openings for competent 
commercial workers are developing.* 
There is a trend away from domestic work 
and toward industrial positions. Most of 
the professional workers have attended col- 
lege, normal, or graduate school. The ma- 
jority of the commercial workers are high 
school graduates. Domestic and personal 
service workers had less scholastic training 
than other workers. 

Another study made in New York City 
shows that the Negress is a marginal 
worker just beginning to enter industrial 
life. Some unusual proportionate gains in 
certain occupational fields have been made, 
although the relative numbers are still not 
very large. Although the majority are 
empolyed in service occupations, there is a 
significant proportion in a variety of other 
forms of gainful employment. This study 
shows that there is a lack of opportunity 
for college trained workers in the upper 
level jobs.* 

A third study made in New York City 
shows that the Negro girl, in so far as 
native ability and success in training are 
concerned, is well qualified to be the com- 
petitor of the white girl in the field of 
clerical work. Negro women in the cleri- 
cal field are rapidly increasing in number.‘ 

An investigation in Brooklyn shows 
that prejudice, tradition, and inexperience 
hinder the occupational progress of the 
Negro. Many of the vocational training 
schools refuse to accept colored students.*® 

Fifth, a number of studies have been 
made which have a general bearing on the 
subject of this research. One investigator 
reports that discrimination against the 

2A. B. Fairclough, A Study of Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Negro Women in New York City (Ph.D. thesis, 
New York University, 1929). 

3 E. S. Penn, Vocational Adjustment Problems of Negro 
Women in New York City (M.A. thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1932). 

*E. E. Barry, The Negro Girl in Commercial Life in 
— City (M.A. thesis, New York University, 


5 F. Gunner, A Study of Employment Problems of Negros 
Women in Brooklyn (M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 


1930). 
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Negro has increased rather than decreased 
as he has entered the semi-skilled and 
skilled occupations. 


Arms or Tuts Stupy 


This study differs from the aforemen- 
tioned researches in that it discovers the 
relation between the level of educational 
training of Negroes living in New York 
City and their subsequent occupations. 
Both men and women are included in this 
study. Past research presents conflicting 
results concerning the influence of educa- 
tion on occupational placement of the 
Negro. 

All the cases included in this study were 
Negroes living in Manhattan who had 
sought vocational guidance and job place- 
ment at the New York Urban League 
Placement Bureau or at the WPA Adult 
Guidance Service between 1933 and Janu- 
ary, 1938. The data were obtained from 
the employment records of 6,799 cases, the 
majority of the cases (5,553) being drawn 
from the New York Urban League. 

Numerous tabulations were made in 
which the cases were grouped according 
to educational background, age, and sex. 
Occupational histories were classified. 
(The 74 final tables may be consulted by 
referring to the complete thesis in the New 
York University library.) 

The cases were found to be predomi- 
nantly American and had resided in New 
York City for less than fifteen years at the 
time this study was made. Most of the in- 
dividuals either lived with their parents or 
rented private rooms. Approximately one- 
half of the group were unmarried, while 
one-third were married. The remainder 
were widowed, separated, or divorced. 
The group was of average or slightly better 
than average personality, and their physi- 
cal health records revealed them to be 
physically fit for any type of employment. 


EpucaTIon A Factor 


When the past occupations of the cases 
were considered (10,205 jobs held by 6,491 
cases), it was found that educational train- 
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ing was an important factor in securing 
professional positions. The proportion of 
individuals engaging in professional work 
increased steadily with the rise of educa- 
tional level. Job placements in the semi- 
professions also varied in direct proportion 
to educational training. For the profes- 
sional service attendant positions, the 
amount of previous schooling did not play 
an important role. 

To some extent, education aided in ob- 
taining commercial positions. This is 
shown by the fact that the number of the 
high school trained persons in such posi- 
tions is greater than the number with only 
grammar school background. As might 
be expected, the vocational, technical, and 
business school groups had the greatest 
proportion of commercial placements (28 
per cent). 

An inverse relationship was found to 
exist between educational training and 
domestic employment. The percentage of 
cases filling domestic positions decreased 
from its peak (59 per cent) in the grammar 
school group to 38 per cent, 16 per cent, 
I2 per cent, and 2 per cent for the high 
school, vocational, college, and _post- 
graduate cases, respectively. 

There was no obvious relationship be- 
tween educational background and indus- 
trial positions. The high school trained 
group contained almost the same percen- 
tage of placements as the grammar school 
group. However, placements on govern- 
ment projects increased in direct propor- 
tion to scholastic training. 

As to past occupations, approximately 
one-third of all the cases had been engaged 
in domestic work, a little more than one- 
fourth in industry, and approximately one- 
eighth in the professions. The remainder 
were scattered throughout the other occu- 
pational fields. 

When “‘first’’ jobs were considered, how- 
ever, the highest percentage of cases fell in 
the industrial field, rather than in domestic 
work. As time elapsed, more of the cases 
changed from other fields of endeavor to 
the domestic. 


Furthermore, a slight shift away from 
commercial positions is shown by the fact 
that, whereas 20 per cent of the initial jobs 
were in this field, only 16 per cent of the 
positions that followed were of the com- 
mercial type. Because of the recent in- 
crease in government project jobs, the pro- 
portion of these positions is almost twice 
as great for subsequent employment as it 
was for initial job placement. 

An encouraging note is that more of the 
cases entered professional lines as they de- 
veloped their employment careers (12 per 
cent as compared with 1o per cent for ini- 
tial placement). 


Earnincs As RELATED To EDUCATION 


Taken as a whole, education did not 
seem to exert an important effect on the 
earnings of the males, since those with 
grammar school training earned more 
than the high school trained cases, and the 
college men earned practically the same as 
those with vocational, technical, or busi- 
ness school training. 

The median of the weekly wages of all 
males was $18.81, the range of the middle 
50 per cent extending from $13.70 to 
$25.62. 

There was a regular increase in the 
weekly earnings of the females in propor- 
tion to the amount of their previous 
schooling. From $11.92 for the grammar 
school cases, the salaries rose gradually 
until they reached $16.54 for the college 
women and $30.50 for the postgraduates. 
The median of the weekly wages of all 
females was $13.52, the range of the middle 
so per cent extending from $9.64 to 
$18.39. 

The women, with the exception of the 
postgraduate cases, earned less than the 
men, by $5.29 per week. 

When the wage data for the males and 
females were combined, educational back- 
ground was found to exert a positive influ- 
ence upon weekly remuneration. The 
medians of the weekly earnings, taken as 
a whole, gradually rose from $13.59 for 
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the grammar school group to $14.20 for 
those with high school background, $16.99 
for the vocationally trained cases, $17.86 
for the college men and women, and $29.58 
for the postgraduates. 


EDUCATION AND Jos TENURE 


The four major reasons given for dis- 
continuing employment were: business de- 
pression, inconvenient living and working 
conditions, unsatisfactory living and work- 
ing conditions, change of plans by em- 
ployee. 

Another part of this study aimed to dis- 
cover whether there were any differences 
among the various educational groups as 
to the length of time that positions were 
held. 

Of the males, the grammar school 
persons remained in their positions for the 
longest time (median, 2 years, 3 months). 
The postgraduate cases stayed almost as 
long and the vocational cases ranked third 
(2 years). The college trained males held 
positions for the shortest length of time (1 
year and 8 months), although the high 
school trained cases did not retain their 
jobs much longer (1 year, 10 months). 
The median duration of positions held by 
all the males was 1 year, 10 months. 

In the female group, the postgraduates 
held their positions longest (1 year, 10 
months). The vocational and college 
cases had almost the same median of dura- 
tion of positions (1 year, 7 months). The 
females with grammar school background 
held their positions almost as long (1 year, 
6 months) as the foregoing groups, while 
the high school cases left their jobs 5 
months sooner. The median duration of 
positions held by females (1 year, 5 
months) was approximately 5 months less 
than that of the males. 

When the males and females were con- 
Sidered together, educational background 
seemed to play very little part in determin- 
ing the length of time on a job. The post- 
graduate groups held positions longest (2 
years), but the members of the other edu- 

cational groups followed very closely (the 





durations ranging from 1 year, 5 months 
to 1 year, 9 months). The median dura- 
tion for the entire group was 1 year, 7 
months. 


EpucaTION AND Jos RererRats 


Efforts were made to secure positions for 
the applicants after their registration at 
the WPA Guidance Office or the New 
York Urban League Employment Division. 
These efforts are called *‘final job referrals"’ 
in this study. 

Some of the applicants at the employ- 
ment offices were advised to supplement 
their scholastic training rather than seek 
employment. When the male group was 
taken as a whole, it was found that one- 
fourth were referred to industrial positions, 
almost one-tenth were sent to government 
projects, and approximately one-half of 
the cases lacked data concerning job refer- 
rals. Small proportions were referred to 
other types of occupations. There were 
3,099 referrals of the 2,601 male cases. 

The professional and government proj- 
ect positions were the only occupational 
fields in which the males with higher 
educational training (college or post- 
graduate) showed a greater proportion of 
referrals than did the cases at the lower 
educational levels. In personal service 
work, an inverse proportional relation- 
ship was found to exist between higher 
educational training (college or post- 
graduate) and job referral. In the remain- 
ing types of work, the influence of educa- 
tion was not marked. 

One-half of the entire female group were 
referred to domestic positions, and the re- 
mainder were scattered throughout the 
other occupational fields. This distribu- 
tion was different from that of the male 

cases. The predominant type of referral 
for the male cases was to industrial posi- 
tions. 

Educational background exerted a simi- 
lar effect on the job referrals of both the 
female and the male cases. The greatest 

enumber of assignments to professional and 
government project positions occurred at 
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who knew sterile and laboratory tech- 
niques. The industry offered to supply 
limited equipment and some animals and 
to help prepare the syllabus for laboratory 
practice. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education readily approved the 
ourse, and graduates who major in science 
ind a ready field 

Five years ago the Dexter Folder Com- 
a local industry, needing many 


he County Vocational! 


of work open to them 


pany, 
machinists invited t 
Bd tion and Extet nm Board aes 
mducation and Extension board to set uJ 
a machinist’s trade course. The company 
erected a separate building for this pur- 


: 


ESS ee ee Se 
pose Circumstances forced a Curtailment 
of this program and the building was con- 


verted into offices. Finally news arrived 


in the summer of 1940 that federal funds 





were available for trade training. The 
Pearl River Board of Education had no 


j a a 
ifficulty ersuading the Dexter Folder 
Company w ad se > this machinist 
course tO cooperate immediately. The 
. ‘ . ne , 7 
complete building, a two-story building, 
» her ce heoe op senaunandl er to the local 
100 DV 44 feet, was turned Over to the local 
school for a machinist trade training 
ner , . + eal 
e = c « now nas rotai ¢n- 
‘ a i nio rses 
- ¢ . e > 
i ers A Ss ade a d t ixing 
and related blue-print reading L tota 
— I,000 Nave applied for admission in 
three 1 ths me. Selection is being 
adc tne Dasis Of rating o otenquist 
: - 
titude tests and data fr the applica- 
yn form [his center opened its courses 
t her Ig 
eptember, 194 
In recent months a trade center was 
ypened in Nyack for acetvlene and electric 
et he | ’ Reel 
welding. The Board of Education rented 


a vacant garage with ample space for ex- 

ansion, and an excellent room for related 
training and office space. A total of 300 
applied and 50 are enrolled in day and 
night courses. 

Another course was opened in Spring 
Valley in aviation riveting. This center 
was selected because the Spring Valley 
Board of Education had already estab- 
lished an aviationexploratory shop. This 


Board rented a workshop a few blocks 


from the school premises. There ar 
12 enrolled in a night course. § 
have applied but expansion in t 

is limited because of the inability 
qualified instructors. 

The Suffern Board of Education is e 
lishing in connection with the Ra 
Ajax Corporation a course in found: 
tice and pattern making. This c 
be in operation within a few weel 


COOPERATION WITH N. Y 


The school executives of the 
invited the National Youth Ad 
tion to cooperate and thus extend th 
ing to many more youths by add 
production work. The National 
Administration is considering the 
bility of establishing a work ce 
cooperation with the Country | 
Supervisors and training power sev 
chine operators who can pri 
material for the Army, Navy, a 
units. The County Vocational | 
and Extension Board has offered 
over the related training in any 
center set up by the National Y 
ministration. 

Approximately $100,000 1s now 
eted for expenditures in these trad 
up to July 1, 1941. The Count 
tional Education and Extension B 
appointed a committee to study h 
most essential of these training 
be continued in case the emergency 
ing program should be discontinued 


A Lonc-TerRM ProGRaM 


We have been asked how a single « 
unit could secure this type of traini: 
should be pointed out that it was n 
any stroke of luck but mainly because 
long-term check on vocational trends 
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. LOOP 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


* To what degree are the occupa- 
tional adjustments of Negro workers 
affected by their educational attain- 
ments? This question is considered 
in this article based on a study of the 
employment records of 6,799 Negroes 
living in Manhattan. Since the find- 
ings throw light on a current economic 
problem, the article will interest all 
counselors. 





§ ea is A widespread belief that what- 
ever general or civic values are inher- 
ent in Negro education, the amount and 
character of the training given bear slight 
relation to vocational opportunities. 
Many educators have discussed the advisa- 
bility of stimulating the Negro to higher 
educational goals. Some of them main- 
tain that advanced education will help the 
Negro little, if any, in making his voca- 
tional and social adjustments. Others feel 
that only by additional educational and 
vocational equipment will it be possible 
to break down racial prejudice and secure 
for the Negro equality of opportunity, 
which is so essential in a democracy. 
Therefore, vocational counselors are con- 
fronted with the perplexing problem of 
advising the Negro student to choose be- 
tween a trade course which might prove 
valuable in securing employment and a 
higher academic course with its dubious 
employment value. 

A study! was made of the education and 
work-histories of Negroes living in Man- 
hattan, during the years 1929-1937, to dis- 
cover the relationship between their scho- 
lastic training and their subsequent occupa- 

‘Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 


ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
School of Education of New York University, 1940. 


tions. The factors tending to inhi 
stimulate vocational placement and | 
ress of the Negro were also considere 

Previous studies bearing on this field 
of various types and cover a wide 
graphical area. First, there are 
which deal with the occupational 
ests of Negro high school and college st 
dents and which show that tea 
medicine, nursing, and other profess; 
are popular choices. 

Second, studies of the occupational back 
ground of employed Negroes have 
made. In some instances, higher edu 
tional training proved helpful in secur 
better jobs; in other cases, there was ' 
vocational advantage derived from 
creased education. The after-school 
reers were not found to be related to t 
vocational ambitions of the students « 
the preparation which they had recei 
at school. The vast majority of the hig 
school graduates were found to engage 
unskilled and semi-skilled vocations. 1 
majority of colored women graduat 
from New England colleges retur 
South in order to secure employment 
school teachers. One study showed ¢! 
the great majority of college graduates ¢ 
tered the professions, particularly the fie 
of teaching. 

Third, studies have been made whi 
demonstrate the great need for occupa 
tional courses for Negro students. 


Tae New York City Surveys 


Fourth, several surveys have been made 
of the prevailing occupational conditions 
in New York City. These investigations 
show that Negro women in New York 
City are engaging in many different occu- 
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national fields. In the professions, oppor- 
tunities for Negro women are found to be 
decreasing, but openings for competent 
ymmercial workers are developing 
There is a trend away from domestic work 
and toward industrial positions. Most of 
the professional workers have attended col- 
lege, normal, or graduate school. The ma- 
jority of the commercial workers are high 
school graduates. Domestic and personal 
service workers had less scholastic training 
than other workers. 

Another study made in New York City 
shows that the Negress is a marginal 
worker just beginning to enter industrial 
life. Some unusual proportionate gains in 
certain occupational fields have been made, 
although the relative numbers are still not 
very large. Although the majority are 
empolyed in service occupations, there is a 
significant proportion in a variety of other 
forms of gainful employment. This study 
shows that there is a lack of opportunity 
for college trained workers in the upper 
level jobs.* 

A third study made in New York City 
shows that the Negro girl, in so far as 
native ability and success in training are 
concerned, is well qualified to be the com- 
petitor of the white girl in the field of 
clerical work. Negro women in the cleri- 
cal field are rapidly increasing in number. ‘ 

An investigation in Brooklyn shows 
that prejudice, tradition, and inexperience 
hinder the occupational progress of the 
Negro. Many of the vocational training 
schools refuse to accept colored students. ° 

Fifth, a number of studies have been 
made which have a general bearing on the 
subject of this research. One investigator 
reports that discrimination against the 

* A. B. Fairclough, A Study of Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Negro Women in New York City (Ph.D. thesis, 
New York University, 1929 

*E. S. Penn, Vocational Adjustment Problems of Negro 
Women in New York City (M.A. thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1932). 

*E. E. Barry, The Negro Girl in Commercial Life in 
New York City (M.A. thesis, New York University, 
1931). 

5 F. Gunner, A Study of Employment Problems of Negro 
Women in Brooklyn (M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 


1930). 
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Negro has increased rather than decreased 
as he has entered the semi-skilled and 


skilled occupations 


Aims oF Tunis Stupy 


This study differs from the aforemen 
tioned researches in that it discovers the 


cational 


relation between the level of edu 
training of Negroes living in New York 


City and their subsequent occupations 


Both men and women are included in this 
study. Past research presents conflicting 
results concerning the influence of educa 
tion on occupational placement of tl 
Negro. 

\ll the cases included in this study were 
Negroes living in Manhattan who had 


sought vocational guidance and job pl 
ment at the New York Urban League 
Placement Bureau or at the WPA Avult 
Guidance Service between 1933 and Janu 


The data were obtained from 


icc 


ary, 1935 
the employment records of 6,799 cases, the 
majority of the cases (5,553) being draws 
from the New York Urban League 
Numerous tabulations were made in 
which the cases were grouped according 
to educational background, age, and sex 
classifie 


Occupational histories were 


The 74 final tables may be consulted by 
referring to the complete thesis in the New 
York University library 

The cases were found to be predomi 
nantly American and had resided in New 
York City for less than fifteen years at th« 
time this study was made. Most of the in 
dividuals either lived with their parents or 
rented private rooms. Approximately onc 
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one-third were married he remainder 
were widowed, separated, or divorced 
The group was of average or slightly better 
than average personality, a 
cal health records revealed them to be 
physically fit for any type of employment 
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EpucaTION A Factor 
When the past occupations of the cases 
were considered (10,205 jobs held by 6,491 
cases ), it was found that educational train- 
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ing was an important factor in securing 


professional positions. The proportion of 
individuals engaging in professional work 


increased steadily with the rise of educa- 


ional level. Job placements in the semi- 
professions also varied in direct proportion 
to educational training. For the profes- 
sional service attendant positions, the 
amount of previous schooling did not play 


an important role 


To some extent, education aided in ob- 
taining commercial positions [his is 
shown by the fact that the number of the 
high school trained persons in such posi- 
tions is greater than the number with only 
grammar school background As might 
be expected, the vocational, technical, and 
business school groups had the greatest 


proportion of commercial placements 25 


per cent 
An inverse relationship was found to 


exist between educational training and 


ac estic e MOY e : The percentage of 
lomest mployment. The percenta yf 


j 


lomestic positions decreased 


cases filling d 
from its peak (59 per cent) in the grammar 
school group to 38 per cent, 16 per cent, 
12 per cent, and 2 per cent for the high 
school, vocational, college, and post- 
graduate cases, respectively 

There was no obvious relationship be- 
tween educational background and indus- 
trial positions. The high school trained 
group contained almost the same percen- 
tage of placements as the grammar school 
group. However, placements on govern- 
ment projects increased in direct propor- 
tion to scholastic training. 

As to past occupations, approximately 
one-third of all the cases had been engaged 
in domestic work, a little more than one- 
fourth in industry, and approximately one- 
eighth in the professions. The remainder 
were scattered throughout the other occu- 
pational fields. 

When “‘first’’ jobs were considered, how- 
ever, the highest percentage of cases fell in 
the industrial field, rather than in domestic 
work. As time elapsed, more of the cases 
changed from other fields of endeavor to 
the domestic. 


Furthermore, a slight shift away 
commercial positions is shown by 
that, whereas 20 per cent of the init 
were in this field, only 16 per cent 
positions that followed were of the « 
mercial type. Because of the recent 
crease in government project jobs, the 
portion of these positions is almost 
as great for subsequent employme 
was for initial job placement 

An encouraging note is that more 
cases entered professional lines as they 
veloped their employment careers (12 
cent as compared with to per cent 


tial placement 


EARNINGS AS RELATED To Epuca 


Taken as a whole, education d 
seem to exert an important effect 
earnings of the males, since those 
grammar school training earned 
than the high school trained cases, a1 
college men earned practically the sai 
those with vocational, technical, or 
ness school training. 

The median of the weekly wages 
males was $18.81, the range of the mid 

o per cent extending from $13.7 


There was a regular increase in 
weekly earnings of the females in pri 
tion to the amount of their prev 
schooling. From $11.92 for the gram: 
school cases, the salaries rose gradu: 
until they reached $16.54 for the 
women and $30.50 for the postgradua 
The median of the weekly wages of 
females was $13.52, the range of the m 
§O per cent extending from $9.64 
$18.39. 

The women, with the exception of 
postgraduate cases, earned less than 
men, by $5.29 per week. 

1] 


When the wage data for the males at 


h 


females were combined, educational! back 
ground was found to exert a positive ini 


ence upon weekly remuneration. 
medians of the weekly earnings, taken 
a whole, gradually rose from $13.59 
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+he grammar school group to $14.20 for 
those with high school background, $16.99 
for the vocationally trained cases, $17.86 

¢ the college men and women, and $29.58 
for the postgraduates. 


EDUCATION AND Jos TENURE 


The four major reasons given for dis- 
continuing employment were: business de- 
pression, inconvenient living and working 
conditions, unsatisfactory living and work- 
ing conditions, change of plans by em- 
ployee. 

Another part of this study aimed to dis- 
cover whether there were any differences 
among the various educational groups as 
to the length of time that positions were 
held 

Of the males, the grammar school 
persons remained in their positions for the 


i 


[he postgraduate cases stayed almost as 


longest time (median, 2 years, 3 months 
long and the vocational cases ranked third 
‘2 years). The college trained males held 
positions for the shortest length of time (1 
year and 8 months), although the high 
school trained cases did not retain their 
jobs much longer (1 year, 10 months). 
The median duration of positions held by 
all the males was 1 year, 10 months. 

In the female group, the postgraduates 
held their positions longest (1 year, 10 
months The vocational and college 
cases had almost the same median of dura- 
tion of positions (1 year, 7 months). The 
females with grammar school background 
held their positions almost as long (1 year, 
6 months) as the foregoing groups, while 
the high school cases left their jobs 5 
months sooner. The median duration of 
positions held by females (1 year, § 
months) was approximately 5 months less 
than that of the males. 

When the males and females were con 
sidered together, educational background 
seemed to play very little part in determin- 
ing the length of time on a job. The post- 
graduate groups held positions longest (2 
years), but the members of the other edu- 
cational groups followed very closely (the 





durations ranging from 1 vear. <¢ months 


hs [he median dura 


tO I year, 9 mont 
tion for the entire group was 1 vear, 


months. 


EDUCATION AND Jos RErerRAts 


Efforts were made to secure positions for 
the applicants after their registration a 
the WPA Guidance Office or the New 


York Urban League Emplovm Divis 
These efforts are called *‘final job referrals 
in this study 

Some of the applicants at the employ- 
ment offices were advised to supplement 


their scholastic training rather than seck 
employment. When the male group was 
taken as a whole, it was found that one 
fourth were referred to industrial positions, 
almost one tenth were sent to government 
projects, and approximately one-half of 
the cases lacked data concerning job refer- 
rals. Small proportions were referred to 
other types of occupations here were 
3,099 referrals of the 2,601 male cases 

The professional and government proj- 
ect positions were the only occupational 
fields in which the males with higher 
educational training (college or post 
graduate) showed a greater proportion of 
referrals than did the cases at the lower 
educational levels. In personal service 
work, an inverse proportional relation 
ship was found to exist between highet 


1! ' 
couege or ( 


educational training 
graduate) and job referral. In the remai: 
ing types of work, the influence of educa- 
tion was not marked. 

One-half of the entire female group were 
referred to domestic positions, and the re- 
mainder were scattered throughour the 
other occupational fields. This distribu- 
tion was different from that of the male 
cases. The predominant type of referral 
for the male cases was to industrial posi- 
tions 

Educational background exerted a simi- 
lar effect on the job referrals of both the 
female and the male cases. The greatest 
number of assignments to professional and 


government project positions occurred at 
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ie levels. These 
the college and postgraduate levels. [hese 
same educational groups showed the low- 
to domestic 


est proportions of referrals 


service jobs. In the female cases, an indi- 
rect proportional relationship was found 
to exist between educational level and do- 
mestic referrals. 

It is interesting to note that, of the total 
9,876 job referrals, about 20 per cent were 
in the domestic field, 10 per cent industrial, 
and 7 per cent were in government projects. 
The employment records of more than one- 
third of the entire group lacked data relat- 
ing to job referrals. This deficiency was 
primarily due to the fact that many indi- 
viduals registered for employment in order 


to become eligible for Home Relief 


SHIFT IN OcCUPATIONS 


When the results of the job referrals were 
compared with those of the past occupa- 
tions of the individuals included in this 
study, it was evident that a shift toward 
the domestic and government project posi- 
tions had taken place. Whereas 33 per cent 
of the cases held domestic positions in the 
past, 36 per cent were sent to fill such jobs 
at the time this study was made. It was 
found that 7 per cent of the cases were be- 
ing referred to government projects, as 
compared with 4 per cent who filled these 
positions prior to employment registra- 
c10n. 

Pronounced decreases occurred in the 
proportions of those entering professiona] 
lines of endeavor, industrial occupations, 
and commercial positions. In the semi- 
professional and professional service at- 
tendant fields, decreases were also evident 

The number of referrals before permanent 
placement also received consideration. By 
‘permanent placement”’ is meant a posi- 
tion which the applicant held for at least 
six months. The individuals with gram- 
mar school training had the greatest num- 
ber of job referrals before they attained 
permanent placement. 

The outcomes of the final job referrals 
were also studied in order to determine 
which educational group had most of its 


members hired. The college, gr 
school, and postgraduate cases had pr 
cally the same percentages of those |} 
58. The groups with high school o: 
tional school training had each §5 per 
The per cent of all cases who were 
mately hired was 57. 
At all educational 
grammar school, a change of emp! 
plans was the predominant reason 
for not being hired. Next in order of 
portance were unsuitability to em 
unsatisfactory living and working 
tions, and failure to report to assigned 


levels except 


EMPLOYERS’ OrDERS 


Additional data were collected « 
ing a slightly different aspect of emp 
ment opportunity. As requests for 
were made to the employment office, t 
requirements stipulated by the em; 
were tabulated on cards called ‘‘En 
ers’ Orders." These records were 
sulted in the selection of individuals s 
able for each position. 

For this part of the study, all availa 
data from these records were collected 
order to show the differences in emp! 
requirements for the various occupat 
A total of 3,278 employers’ requests we: 
on file for the period between 1935 and 1937 

The vast majority of requests were n 
for domestic help (80 per cent Ten } 
cent were for industrial workers, 
about 5 per cent for commercial employees 
Very few of the employers’ orders called 
for professional or professional service 
tendant workers. There were no calls { 
applicants to semi-professional posit 

Of the age preferences which were me 
tioned, the requests for commercial! and 
industrial employees specified young peopi 
(21-34) as first preference, and middle-aged 
(35-49) individuals as second. There was 
no significant difference between the per- 
centages of requests for middle-aged ind 
viduals and young applicants for domestic 
positions. A negligible number of the 
domestic calls requested employees 50 years 
or Over. 
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There were very few cases in which the 
nloyers requested workers of a certain 
Of the 3.3 per cent requests 
vat per cent were for 
Negroes with a light complexion. For 
domestic service, color preference was 
more frequently stated than for any other 
occupation When all the requests were 
onsidered, it was found that only o.1 per 
ent called for dark-skinned employees, as 
compared with 3.2 per cent for light- 
colored help. 

It was surprising to note that the me- 
dians of the weekly wages offered for com- 
nercial, domestic, and industrial positions 
were very similar ($12.46, $12.13, and 
$12.70, respectively). The widest range 
in the middle 50 per cent of the weekly 
salaries occurred in those offered to indus- 
trial workers, where the Q; was $9.30 and 
the Q;, $16.63. The median of the weekly 
salaries offered in all the employers’ orders 
was $12.20, the Q; was $10.40 and the Q,, 
$14.01. 


nN color. 


1t were made, 3.2 


Shi 


CONCLUSIONS 

This study shows that educational train- 
ing does influence the vocational careers of 
Negroes. Contrary to popular belief, 
higher education of the Negro has proved 
to be valuable in securing professional 
positions. It is also encouraging to note 
the inverse relationship between amount 
of scholastic training and employment in 
domestic jobs. 

In industrial work, as well as the semi- 
professional and professional service atten- 
dant fields, no appreciable effect of educa- 
tion was found. As might be expected, a 
vocational, technical, or business school 
background proved most helpful in secur- 
ing commercial positions. 

The gravitation toward domestic work, 
subsequent to initial employment in other 
fields, and the downward trends in the 
commercial and industrial positions indi- 
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cate a tendency 


toward slower vocationa 
progress of the Negro. These variations 
emphasize the importance of factors othet 
than educational background which in- 
fluence the occupational placement of 

the depression and its atten 


dant unemployment problems which have 


Negro; i.¢., 


affected the Negro more severely than the 


white, racial prejudice, common mis 


beliefs regarding Negro efficiency, lack of 
vocational guidance and industrial educa 


lusion 


tion of the Negro, and union ex 
The 


positions, 


increase in 
valuable to the Negro 


government proj 
while 
temporarily, does not provide an adequate 
the 
with advanced training. Even though the 


solution for absorption of Negroes 


lent 1S SO inti 


problem of Negro employn 
related to economic conditions of 
the country as a whole, a vast improve 


ment could be achieved through the pro- 


mately 


vision of better educational facilities for 


the Negro, an effective program of voca 
tional guidance, a modern system of 
dustrial education, an opportunity to j 
labor organizations, a constructive pro 
gram of education for all regarding the 
race problem, and a 


prejudice. 


, 


? 
i¢ssening i racial 


additional Negro 


prov ided a 


There is the need for 
professional workers, better 
distribution is made. Job fields are chang- 
The 
couraged and trained to be so exceptionally 


ing. Negro worker must be en 
efficient in new fields that additional open 
ings will be created for other members of 
the colored race 
workers in occupational fields 
penetrated by the Negro should strive to 
build up a reputation for workmanship of 
the highest quality 
earnest endeavor by the Negro to seize and 
make the fullest use of every opportunity 
which will contribute toward his ad 


ment. 


Simultaneously, those 


already 
must be an 


There 


vance- 











Try-out Experience at N.Y.A. Work Center 


EVELYN L. MORRIS 


@ Althouch for the bast five years, 
NYA has been providing work expert- 
ence for youth, these provisions have 
until recently been in work locations 
furnished by a variety of agenctes. 
With a wide expansion of NYA into 
shops conducted entirely under its 
own supervision, the editors felt that a 
description of a sample plant was in 
order. 


r Dirmars Boulevard and Steinway 
A Avenue, Astoria, Long Island, 3,000 
boys and girls daily go to work. They 
work in a factory building begun by the 
Steinway Piano Company and abandoned 
at the second-story stage at the time of the 
depression in 1929. Ina way the building 
is suited to an enterprise run for youth also 
left in mid-construction by the effects of 
the same economic crisis. Both the build- 
ing and the young people now appear very 
shipshape, and, to an outside observer, the 
Work Center looks like a normal produc- 
tion plant 

The Astoria Work Center of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of the City of 
New York is one of many try-out and work 
experience projects started by the govern- 
Since 





ment during the past three years. 
the Astoria Center is less than a year old, 
there are few statistics and no formal 
evaluations to quote, but from observation 
of the Center and talks with those con- 
cerned—from Helen M. Harris, Director of 
NYA, and Leroy B. Mitchell, in charge of 
the Work Center location, to the boys and 
girls in the shop—there is a worthwhile 
story to tell. 

Try-out experience has long been recog- 
nized as a desirable means of vocational 
guidance. It provides for assaying inter- 


est and ability and generates new occupa- 


tional interests. Too often the 
situation is not real, but ‘‘something 
a real work situation. This criti 
however, does not apply to the Ast 
Work Center. 

First, the goods upon which the 
are working are ordered by a 
agency, usually a City depart 
Samples must be made before the ord 
given, and finished products are exan 
by City inspectors for quality, as well as 
NYA youth assigned to inspection d 
Production time is controlled by « 

Second, in all shops the machinery 
to date and representative of that foun 
privately run manufacturing plants 

Third, the supervisors who serve as 


foremen are themselves skilled worke: 


and give directions to the youth at w 
Fourth, the NYA universal syster 


junior leaders (most promising workers 


chosen from the ranks, who receive $25 
stead of $22 monthly basic wage for 
hours work) guarantees a promoti: 
centive for good work and encourages : 
sponsible work habits. Junior leade 
may progress to full-time supervisors 
$75 per month 

Fifth, the “‘plant manager,’’ Mr. Mitc 
ell, and his assistant, Mr. Saint, are « 
perienced in industrial managen 
When Mr. Saint conducts a visitor thro 
the plant he accompanies his explanat 
with references to this or that busy you: 
individual by name and personal histo: 

“What are you doing there, son?”’ sa 
Mr. Saint to the Negro boy at the tru 
entrance. 


Saint,’’ replies the boy. A_ super 
walks up. “This your man?” inguir 
Mr. Saint. “Yes, we're taking the 


“Okay!"’ and Mr. Saint walks on 
laughs with the visitor, “You know, ' 


“Waiting for the truck, M 


























TRY-OUT EXPERIENCE 


iave to understand that the building will 
ld itself up. We don't need anybody to 


Ulu 


non it.” 
No ‘““Mapge”™’ Work Proyscts 


il 


» was one of the first activities started 
an the Work Center. NYA selected this in 
accordance with the criteria governing the 
scope of NYA projects: (1) Is there work 

oportunity in the community so that the 
rry-out and work experiences will lead to 

utside employment for the youth? (2) 
Can NYA obtain orders in sufficient quan- 
tity so as to avoid ‘‘made’’ work projects? 

The NYA must also certify that the work 
can be done without displacing normal em- 
ployment, and that it is suitable for giving 
try-out experiences. ) 

The NYA itself absorbs of the 
woodworking output in the form of work 


[he planing mill and woodworking 


s 


most 


benches, furniture, and wooden equipment 
for its other shops and enterprises. The 
work being done during our visit was fabri- 
cating more than a dozen tall benches to 
be used in the radio workshop recently 
opened. Reception benches for patients 
reporting to the medical unit in the Work 
Center were also being cut on the machines 
by some of the 120 workers on shift. 
Work for the Army is to begin soon in ac- 
cordance with the National Defense Pro- 
gram. 

The sewing shop which now has 200 on 
shift is as old as the woodworking shop. 
Here too, the intentness of people govern- 
ing power machinery, stop, go, and grind, 
—the swish of work in and out of the ma- 
chine, the inspection, trimming, folding— 
is bona fide work. 

‘One hundred thirty of my girls got jobs 
outside, $12 to $18 a week,"’ the head 
supervisor smiled over the busy machines. 
‘See that girl there, the supervisor walk- 
ing up the aisle? I'm losing her soon 
The best ones become junior leaders and 
right away they get jobs." 

The sewing shop has shipped about 150,- 
000 articles in nine months—bathrobes, 
nurses’ uniforms and caps, bedsheets, pil- 
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low cases, hospital bedshirts, pyjamas fo 
men and women. Its force is now t 
and sewing 20,000 white cotton slips fi 
women and small boys’ snowsuits, to be 
delivered to the Home Relief Bureau. The 
WPA Sewing Project cooperates with the 
NYA on that work 


City contracts so 
} 


suited to NYA labor is 


1 
allocated to them 


Che shop supervisor says his girls are put 
co work at ‘‘anything’’ and the supervisors 
and leaders help them ‘“‘catch on 

Garment pressing is closely related to 
the power sewing machine unit Eight 


foot-manipulated steam pressers are 
stalled. Four of them were being operated 
by four Negro boys without any ap} 


Boys also do the cutting for 


arent 
supervision 
the sewing unit, which otherwise em 
ploys only girls. 

On the same floor with the woodwork 
ing and sewing shops are the cabinet-mak 
ing and upholstery shops, the desigt 
planning unit, offices, the central stock 


room, and the cafeteria 


WoRKING FOR THE CITY 


Stephen, an NYA worker for 7 months at 
the Astoria Center, including 4 months as 
a junior leader, said his group of 20 boys 
was working on City furniture repair 
Separate pieces of chairs were being re 
placed—modeled, compared, and fitted 
Stephen had had preliminary vocational 
training in high school. He liked the 
work and had tried in vain to get a job 
He said he didn't want to try any other 
line of work. His job was to keep the 
boys moving and help then 
didn’t know what to do, to work with 
them. 

Another 
working on table-size radio cabinets which 
will be distributed to shut-ins through 
The model is de- 


when they 


section of the shop was 


City welfare agencies 
signed with the letters ““NYA"’ cut out of 
the front panel where the loud-speaker fits 
A lucky run of wood resulted in some 
nicely matched front panels with hand 
some graining. 
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oe oad oe ee 

| he upnolstery shop is organized on tne 

aa “HE 

same plan as the cabinet-making shoy 

, 
} = 
Several sections separated by movable bar- 


riers are occupied by ten to twenty boys, 
a supervisor, and a junior leader. The 
supervisory ratio is said to be 12 or 15 
youth to one supervisor throughout the 
NYA New York City projects. Uphol- 
includes making awnings, 


shades, curtains, slip covers, linoleum and 


stery here 


carpet-laying experience 

Iwo bovs were upholstering wooden 
horses on which articles are rested while 
they are being worked on. Several others 
were tacking bright coral leather on small 


hairs made for 


«A 
1 
A 


cushions for tubular steel ¢ 
yuSy attach- 


\rher > eo 
(Others were 


the cafeteria 
ing springs, leather, and new webbing to 


worn furniture belonging to the City of 


New York 
Tue CAFETERIA 


The cafeteria is a very exciting part of 
It brings almost every one in 
Here a 


the Center. 
the shop together at meal times 
boy not very sure of his vocational inter- 
ests might pick up ideas from a shop fore- 
man or from a boy in another shop that 
would help him orient himself. Contact 
with persons thus supplements the con- 
crete work experiences and gives additional 
occupational information to all. 

The cafeteria also conforms with the 
two criteria for projects. Metropolitan 
New York offers wide outlets for workers 
in food service and the NYA Center “‘eats 
its own cooking."’ The foodhandlers, 
busboys, and other potential food workers 
are on three day shifts: 7:00-1:15, 9-3:30, 
1:30-8. ‘“‘Shift’’ for NYA usually means 
the one week on, one week off arrange- 
ment under which the Center employs indi- 
viduals, for a total of two 30-hour weeks, 
at either day or night hours. 

On the average, 1,100 persons must be 
taken care of in the three mealtime periods. 
‘“Patrons”’ pay 10 cents a meal (20 cents for 
supervisors and visitors). The young 
hostess in charge typifies the spirit at the 
Work Center. She earns $75 a month. 
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“Isn't that nice?’’ she asks 
‘‘What do vou have to do?” 
“Oh, I keep the children worki: 


‘‘Doesn't it make you nervous to see 
everything must be ready the minut 
many people Start coming in?”’ 

“Oh, no! I like ir.’”’ 

‘You mean it is a sort of challeng 
you?”’ 

“Yes’’ (smiling very brightly at 
understood ). 

‘Then I guess you've had a lot 
perience in this line.”’ 

“Oh, yes . 
months at the —— 


I was a waitress for 
Hotel in Sarat 
This young person with the vast 
sponsibility of keeping “‘the children 
work is nineteen years old! An 
later, while I ate lunch in the cafeteria, s 
gave me just enough, but not too m 
attention. As I left she said, “‘Good 
Miss Morris. 


isn'tit... forthe money?”’ 


It’s a nice lunch we ser 
I felt Ish 
never spend a penny for lunch anyw 


but at NYA. 
Oruer INTERESTING SHOPS 


The basement floor of the building is 
voted to automobile body and engine w 
and “‘touching up”’ or straightening | 
fenders. Most of the 60 boys were in 1 
yard working on cars owned by the ¢ 
Inside a supervisor and a boy were dov 
on their backs pounding out the 
dented fender of a big limousine. 

There is a sample car from each of t 
big makers, Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler. Each is a wreck that was 
dragged in, repaired, and painted white for 
demonstration purposes. Parts of the 
engine block and head are cut away so that 
valve and piston action can be seen. 

Next to this, the welding unit with oxy- 
acetylene, arc, and spot welding in process, 
was the smallest unit seen. In spite of the 
general impression that the trade is promi- 
nent, very few at the Work Center were 
engaged in welding. However, some arti- 
cles such as the cafeteria tube-steel tables 
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and chairs involved welding processes; and 
waste-baskets for the Department of Sani- 
ation for street use, and garbage cans on 
cder for the same department will pro- 


vide experience in welding for 200 boys 
ring the month 
In the sheet metal shop, accommodating 
>» boys, a Board of Education official 
aterested in the Child Nutrition Project 
f the WPA was examining a bevel on a 
ntainer used for delivering hot food to 
e schools. The bevel would insure safer 
nd quicker handling. Some assembly 
work on lockers for the Department of 
Sanitation was being inspected by a Negro 
boy who passed his fingers rapidly over 
every screw to see that each was in place 
and tight. The sheet metal shop has also 
made equipment for the Center such as a 
high-low vapor duct for the paint store 


< 


room 

The lay-out of the machine shop follows 
that of an industrial shop. The most inter- 
esting job in process was the manufacture 
of bridge pins for the Brooklyn Bridge. 
[he job requires seven lathe operations and 
must meet high precision standards. 
While there is no formal training here or 
in any of the shops, blue-prints are tacked 
m a desk for all jobs in process. Knowl- 
edge of blue-print reading and estimating 
is picked up by the boys from their fore- 
men who help them refer to the sheets as 
they work. Two boys were observed 
settling a point of disagreement by thumb- 
ing over a sheet. 

Electrical and radio experience are also 
given in the building, but this department 
is under a separate administration from the 
Work Center and will soon move to quar- 
ters where 1,000 persons will be accommo- 


dated. 


LookING AHEAD 


The Astoria Work Center now offers 
work experience and try-out in: 


Auto mechanics 
Building maintenance (painting, repair, 
cleaning) 
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Cafeteria 
Commercial 
ceptionist work 
Drafting and planning 
Heat treating and forging 
Garment cutting 
Garment pressing 
Laboratory work (med: 
Machine shop 
Mechanical drawing 
Power sewing machine 
Upholstery 
Sheet metal 
Welding 


Woodworking 


stockroom, typing, filing, re- 


This range of opportunity compares well 
with that offered at the famous Quoddy 
resident center for boys started in June, 
1937, in Maine New York 
City has sent two groups of boys a year to 
Quoddy 
who start their residence January 15. At 
Quoddy, building, road work, and related 
activities, which are not possible at pres 


Since 1938, 


This year the quota is 200 boys 


ent in the New York area, are carried on 
One-half of each working day is devoted to 
classroom instruction in the fields in which 
the boy has chosen to try-out 

Astoria is looking forward to the alloca 


pri- 
)} aa 


tion of its share of $7,500,000 appro] 
ated nationally for related training for 
NYA youth. In this locality 


will obtain the services of qualified teach- 


the money 


ers employed by the Board of Education 
who will give theoretical training related 
to the various work experience opportuni- 
tics. 

By January 1, 1941, it was estimated that 
New York City NYA would have an addi- 
tional 8,000 boys and girls working on 
National Defense needs. Sixty-three thou- 
sand square feet of space is already ar- 
ranged for in Brooklyn where a plant simi- 
lar to the Astoria Center will be operated 
The latter will accommodate 4,000 work- 
ers by running more daily shifts. A ship- 
yard on Staten Island opened December 16, 
with 1,200 boys working in machine shops 
at jobs essential to the ship building in 
dustry. 

Because these undertakings are new and 
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constantly expanding, the personnel pro who will eventually hire him; wi] 
edures are still taking f rm. The factors can try his hand now at this job, 

eterminin r the transfer of a lj other, and thus arrive more intel] 
from one type of work to a are at a field of specialization. Ie is tr 





nally his desires and his performance on measures of the total effectiveness 


the job. Various tes r procedures are activity have been applied, exce 
being explored, but no general practice is large number of ‘‘graduates’’ who 
vet in effect. jobs in private industry. But the fact t 


A visitor to such an establishment as the work and resident centers, similar i 
Astoria Work Center comes away with the pose, are now established all over 
conviction that here is a step toward the United States, gives us hope that y 


‘IT 


solution of youth's problems—a public occupational plight is being ameli 
work center where he can earn money at by planned assistance which takes 
productive labor; where he can acquire consideration his welfare as an indiy 


raft skills, and also the habits of and the welfare of his community 


specific cr: 


work required by the private employers nation. . 


JS N s graduate student in guidance and personnel in Teachers College, XY 
Columbia University, Miss Morris has had a varied experience, including . 
violin teaching, bookselling and publishing, girl scout leadership, partici- 

‘ pation in the Adult Education Program sponsored by the WPA and the , 


New York City Board of Education. Miss Morris is associated with 
Group Education Service, a clearing house for national agencies and group 


, 


i, leaders r 7 























Mosaic Art Revived in New Jersey 


HOWARD J. WHARTON 


Periodical Section, Work Projects Administration 


@ The revival of mosaic art as a 
form of decoration is an interesting 
WPA project which may stimulate 
employment in the tile industry and 
create a market for clay deposits. 





OsAIc, ONE Of the principal media of 
M early artisans, may return as a 
popular form of interior decoration if ex- 
periments being conducted by the Work 
Projects Administration in New Jersey in- 
dicate that the public is responsive to this 
type of handicraft. 

Inspired by the abundance of suitable 
clay deposits in the state and the possi- 
bility that a market for them might be 
created, the New Jersey WPA Arts and 
Crafts Projects has set up a unit to study 
these clays and turn out original work in 
mosaic. Twenty-five artisans, technicians, 
and ceramic engineers are being employed 
in research and production, and mosaic de- 
signs are being created for schools and 
other public buildings. 

Mosaic art was a favorite form of both 
interior and exterior decoration in ancient 
Antioch, and officials and artisans are 
hopeful that the medium will become 
popular with American designers and 
architects and make possible a market for 
the clay deposits. 

The unit has established complete facil- 
ities for the manufacture of mosaics, in- 
cluding a kiln for baking the clays. The 
kiln was constructed by project techni- 
cians in Perth Amboy, center of the clay 
deposits and formerly a center of the ce- 
ramics industry. 

Clay is obtained from what is known as 
the Woodbridge District. There are sev- 
eral kinds, including stoneware, dark fan, 





‘ 


No. 1 fine, red spotted, and 14-mesh fire- 
brick grog. New Jersey clays, project 


technicians assert, show a wide variety of 
shrinkage, plasticity, and absorption. All, 
however, burn from a light to a gray buff 


In color 


Blended in proper proportion, according 
to the tile desired, as lid mass of ¢ lay is 
placed in a blunger (wooden vat) filled 


with water. It is agitated by mechanical 


means, then poured from the vat to a 
vibrating machi: ro remove large im- 
purities; finally to a filter press which 
eliminates all but 20 per cent of the water 
The cake of clay left in the filter press may 
be used as is, for pressing by hand small ob- 
jects such as tile and ornaments 

7 he clay slabs to be ised ast le are ut 
to the required sizes and shapes then 
fired. Eighteen hours is the average time 
in the kiln 

Coloring is achieved by glazing. This is 
done with the use of feldspar, flint, clay 
and flexing and coloring mineral oxides 
The latter ingredients are reduced to pow- 
der form and mixed with the other ma- 
terials to produce the color desired. The 
glaze may be sprayed, painted, laced 
on an object by dipping. Stains 1 also 
be used on the tile and then « vith 
a transparent glaze 

Another firing follows ay f the 
glaze, after which the tile is readv f 
The mosaic unit uses vitreous tile « 
sively for mosaics, but glazed is 


produced in small quantities 


Witt Joss Be Createp 


Workmen in the Perth Aml quarters 
are enthusiastic about the pt t's possi- 
bilities, all being hopeful that its efforts 
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will result in the creation of a demand for 
the tile and thus provide jobs for them in 
private industry. 

The WPA technicians also furnish clays 
for use by sculptors employed by the Arts 
and Crafts project and attend to the other 
processes necessary for the successful com- 
pletion of the art objects 

Monte Lewis, a former fresco painter, 1s 
supervisor of the designers and craftsmen 
who produce the mosaic panels in project 
headquarters in Halsey Street, Newark. 
The idea of mosaics for home use has fasci- 
nating possibilities, Lewis believes. The 
Byzantine mosaics were used only in 
churches, but since then the decoration has 
appeared in all kinds of buildings. The 
colorful tiles, he feels, bring an “‘outdoors”’ 
feeling to the walls of a room, and add in- 
terest and personality to the walls of a 
house. Having designed a large outdoor 
mural at the New York World's Fair, he is 
particularly interested in its practicality 
for Open air use. 

Except in the Spanish-type homes of 
California and Florida with their gay 
patios and fountains, American architects 
seldom use mosaic, except in simple forms. 
In Europe, on the other hand, it plays an 
important role in the decor of many hand- 
some modern houses. 


How a Mosaic Is Mape 


The design for a mosaic panel is first 
made on a small scale, in full color, then 
enlarged to full size. This latter is called 
a cartoon, on which the place for each tile 
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is designated. The cartoon is sent 
Perth Amboy, where the ceramic engineers 
and their assistants cut the tiles according 
to the design. 

Using a palette of about thirty tones and 
shaping the pieces as he goes along, the 
artisan arranges them over the Cart 
which has been placed on a heavy board 
Sand is sprinkled between the segment 
and muslin pasted securely over the entire 
surface. After a two-inch layer of ceme 
is applied, the mosaic is mounted on a wa 
prepared with mortar-mixtures. The 
finite Variations of tone in tiles necess! 
tate artistic judgment even in follow: 
the cartoon. 

The sponsors of the project and state 
officials feel that placing mosaics befor 
the public will go a long way towar 
creating a demand for this type of decor 
tion. And since this medium has tremer 
dous possibilities in the field of decoratio: 
this project may contribute to a revival of 
the tile industry in New Jersey. 

Portraits of presidents have been done 
for several New Jersey schools and a lu 
nette of an eagle was executed as a decora- 
tion to be placed over the door of the Ad- 
ministration Building in Roosevelt Park, 
Metuchen. 

Five panels, each six by eight feet, ent 
tled, ‘‘Youth Carries the Heritage of 
Arts of the Past into the Future,”’ are being 
designed for use in Trenton Central Hig! 
School. The panels will depict painting 
and sculpture, architecture, music and a 
lied arts, and science and engineering 


For the past six years Howard ]. Wharton has been a staf] writer of the Mi 
Periodicals Section, Information Division of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, and has contributed many articles to technical and professional 


~ publications. 












































A y 
Farm Youth Get a Break 
LAWRENCE HESS 
Chairman, Guidance Council, Public Schools, Jackson, Michigan 
and seventy-one young women selected 


ECOGNIZINS the importance of assist 
R ing young people with their voca- 
tional problems, the first Rural Youth 
Career Conference in the State of Michigan 
was held at Clear Lake, one of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation Camps, during the 
week August 25 to September 1, 1940. 
The theme of the conference was ‘‘Careers 
for Farm Youth.’” Carl Horn, Chief of 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the State Department of 
Vocational Education, arranged the pro- 
gram. The cost to the delegates was trans- 
portation to and from the camp, plus a 
$1.00 registration fee. The rest of the 
camp facilities were furnished through the 
courtesy of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The conference was a cooperative venture 
of the Division of Control for Vocational 
Education, the 4-H Club Department of 
the Extension Service of the Michigan 
State College, the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the American Youth Commission, 
the State Youth Planning Committee, and 
other educational institutions and youth- 
serving agencies. 

Tue Camp De_eGaTEs 
The main objective of the conference 
was to provide occupational information 
for a selected group of farm youth from 
various parts of the state. The camp dele- 
gation consisted of seventy-five young men 


‘The author was camp director. 





ers, 4-H Clubs, and home economics ot 


ganizations. They had been active in the 


x- 


fields of agriculture and homema 
had exhibited ability in leadershiy r} 

sponsoring organizations, with county 
agricultural agents, school superinte 
dents, high school principals, and 
school teachers of home economics a 

agriculture, aided in the selection of tl 
The Vocational Educa 


tion Department representatives se 


camp delegates 





—* - 
thirty-eight young men and thirty-nine 
young women from the Future Farmers 
and Home Economics’ organizations. The 


hy 


voung people were all farm youth Che 


- 
/ 
c 


camp delegation consisted « 
tives from thirty-six Southern Michigat 
counties. The age range of the delegates 
was between seventeen and twenty-one 
years. The majority were 
graduates a few of them having had sev 
eral years of college work 

One principal speaker for the general 
assembly and four discussion leaders en- 
gaged in various occupations took part in 
the program each day. The campers were 
divided into four sections—two sections of 
boys and two sections of girls. Each dis- 
cussion leader took half of the delegates in 
the morning conference and the other half 
in the afternoon. The leaders were avail- 
able for individual interviews during the 
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remainder of the day. The discussion 
leaders in the main were chosen from those 
engaged in homemaking and agricultural 
pursuits. In addition to the occupational 
information, several of the assembly speak- 
ers and discussion leaders presented infor- 
mation closely allied to the choice of an 
occupation, 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Information concerning the following 
occupations was presented: 


For Girls}—Home Economics in the 
professions and Government Service, 
opportunities related to homemaking 
not requiring college training, home 
economics in business and industry, 
opportunities in cosmetology, oppor- 
tunities in retail fields for girls, get- 
ting along with others and oppor- 
tunities in office work, homemaking 
as a career, home assistants and food 
handlers, nursing. 

(For Boys)}—Occupations in the manu- 
facturing and distribution of commodi- 
ties essential to farmers, occupations 
in agricultural education, occupa- 
tions in Government Service related 
to agriculture, occupations related to 
agriculture not requiring college train- 
ing, farming, conservation,occupations 
in soils and soil conservation, proc- 
essing and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, Opportunities in industry for 
farm youth 


Topics related to the choice of an occu- 
pation for boys and girls: 


Finding the right job, choosing a life 
partner, what should youth do about 
politics?, some guideposts for youth, 
successful living, good citizenship, 
future education, and what the em- 
ployer expects of the employee. 


Each camper was given the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory and Bell's 
Adjustment Inventory. The camp coun- 
selors served as interviewers and all dele- 
gates who desired were given individual 


interviews. Approximately one-| 
the campers availed themselves of t 
portunity. 


Democratic MANAGEMENT’ 


Every effort was made to mak 
camp democratic by providing oppo: 
ties for these young people to Participate 
the camp activities and to serve as me! 
of the various camp committees. T! 
lowing committees and activities 
sponsored as part of the week's pri 
Ten campers formed a ‘‘lights out 
mittee; a journalism staff of cig 
campers prepared three issues of a 
paper; a group of twenty-four assist 
scoring the tests; another committ 
two boys and two girls assisted 
preparation of a questionnaire for 
evaluation of the conference; a first 
class of thirty-five campers attended ¢ 
meetings; a nine-piece orchestra pro' 
music during the week; a committ 
fourteen boys and girls prepared the 
reation program; a host and hostess 
mittee consisting of six campers ar! 
several afternoon tea dances and assiste 
entertaining the guest speakers; a 
mittee of six conducted the Sunday n 
ing religious service; a group of nine del 
gates gave a demonstration of how to ¢ 
duct an open forum discussion; an 
spection committee’’ of ten campers 
pared a chart to rate the cabins and 
sumed responsibility for this daily 
Our record shows that one hundred 
two campers served as members of 
various Committees. 


**AnN UNFORGETTABLE ExPERIENC! 


Perhaps the best evidence of the va 
of this conference comes from exce! 
from letters which the director has 
ceived from the campers: 


Without exception, I think that 
the most helpful and progressive st 
taken in the development and educat 
of the farm youth of today. I sincer« 
hope that in the coming years sin 
conferences will be held. There are 
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rds to express the value of this con- 
ference to me. 

It has been an educational and unfor- 
gettable experience. I sincerely hope 
chis type of program may be continued 
so that others might enjoy a similar ex- 
perience 

I enjoyed it very much and also feel 
that the tests were very valuable to me. 
| sincerely hope there will be many more 
such encampments in the near future 
both in Michigan and the United States. 


I believe that I learned more in that 
one week than in any previous week 
Besides finding that the vocation for 
which I was headed was the right one, 
the friends I made while there, made the 
encampment a most valuable experience 
Next week I am going to talk to the 
Home Economics girls at Charlotte 
High School about the conference, and 
in October, to the township service 
women. 


Since my return from the Career Con- 


ference I have begun to realize its great 
value. Because of the things I learned 
while at camp I have decided to enter 
the Stare Normal College at Ypsilanti 
this fall. I intend to combine Home 
Economics and Journalism for my career 
I certainly hope there will be many more 
such conferences for young people 


After my return from the conference, 
I decided to return to high school and 
take a postgraduate course Next year 
I plan to begin a college course. I had 
almost decided to stay at home, but I am 
very glad that I came back to school 
This conference helped me in so many 
ways. It not only helped me, but I think 
it will help my community as we have 
already started more activities This 
week at camp was the best week I ever 
spent: everything was so well planned; 
we were not too busy, but neither did we 
have too much spare time. I sincerely 
hope that other young people from our 
community will get this chance next 
year. 


Let Comments Tell the Story 


ELWOOD H. SHEPPARD 


Chief of Placement, Occupational Adjustment Service, Denver, Colorado 


M”: EMPLOYMENT counselors will agree 
that a few concise, significant com- 
ments relative to the interviewer's per- 
sonal evaluation of the applicant, recorded 
on the application form at the time of ini- 
tial registration often prove to be invalu- 
able in actual placement work.'! These 
brief comments, if well expressed, afford a 
means by which a photographic image of 
the applicant may often be recalled long 
after the interview. 


See also ““When to Use Personal Comments,’’ Saul 
Stein and Isidore J. Melsher, Occupations, May, 1940, 
p. 608 





Obviously, the ever-present danger in 
such a practice is indulgence in poorly ex 
pressed and inconsequential comments 
The natural tendency is the persistent use 
of a few common, hackneved adjectives 
which are most easily recalled. Such com- 
ments are practically meaningless and de- 
void of any real value 


Suppose, for example, comments such as 
these are used: nice appearance good per- 
sonality; outstanding applicant. A place- 
ment officer looking over such comments 
might well ask the question, ‘Exactly 
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nice, good, outstanding stead of mice appearance; refined, enga 
ents such as these do not = gracious, instead of outstanding applicant 

ery satisfactory manner [The accompanying chart is the resu 

point of view Spe- a gradual compilation of adjectives | 

words of an objective writer throughout several years’ expe 
ed much more help- ence in placement work. It is hoped | 

e, he description of it may prove to be an aid to other 
al ( . clean-cut, distin-  selors in the selection of vivid and 
ive been used in- descriptive words 


Vivip Descriptive Worps 
Purely Descript 
Neither Positive i 
Positive Negative nor Negativ 


a p 47ant VY ol py 
\) S Slovenly S k 
' ' ' 
4 i Unticy riars . 
4 Disorder M s s 
Sa Shabby S} 
\ Slipshod Hush g 
' 
L Kepulsive 
: 7 lich.J ‘ 
aniiel . t 
| Unpolishe | 
Unkempt M 
Rough 
Homely . 
( Uncouth 
(yraunt ; 
p 
) , {rrr Vher Personal Attrthu Mther Per 
sties Ner 
| C f : D Fee C 
S STtup!1 \Lare Ss 
otuy 
if Depres C Antag S 
4 Sleen nine if 
I leepy Uninte I 
: Irks Sil 1 
| 4 Blunt Ap " S pl 5 

















. 
Cross Lethar Me 
al | i Displeasing Stubb Turt 
Delight Cultured Superficial Obstinate Delibera 
Cheerfu Sincere Frivolous Headstror [Tacit 
Refined Ingenious Repulsive Conceited Reticent 
Unassuming Sincere Unmannerly Unreasonable Erratic 
Mannerly Energeti Affected Eccentric Loquac 
Cor 1S Business-like Insincere Garrulous Retiring ! 
A ffable Industrious Asinine Passive 
Likeable Wholesome Sullen Evasive 
Exhilarating Shiftless Queer 
Gracious Contemptuous Awkward 
Indiffere t 
Indolent 
Insipid 
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Apropos Cooperation with Librarians 


HE LITERATURE On vocational guidance 
oe passing references to the role 
of the librarian, but there still remains to 
be written a comprehensive statement of 
the full relations involved. A stimulating 
chapter in such a treatise could well be 
furnished by the staff of the Public Library 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, which, during the 
past year, took the unconventional step of 
appointing a vocational counselor to serve 
its patrons at the library. 

The undertaking is described by Nancy 
S. Loehr, in the January, 1941, issue of the 
American Library Association Bulletin ('*‘Oc- 
cupational Guidance Service in a Public 
Library’’). Miss Loehr tells how the 
library had long rendered the traditional 
services: supplied books and pamphlets on 
occupations, collected catalogues of uni- 
versities and trade schools, and had done 
the things that a reader's adviser usually 
does for persons in search of a solution to 
their occupational problems. But the 
library staff felt that the clients were in 
need of more intensive service. For ex- 
ample, ‘If a shabby young man slouched 
up to the counter and said, ‘Gimme a 
coupla books on salesmanship,’ she could 
not say to him in the hearing of the other 
people crowding around the desk, ‘Here 
are the books, but you'll never make a 
salesman unless you dress better and learn 
to stand straight and speak well and have 
some confidence in yourself.’ *’ 

In order to see if it was feasible for a 
library to attempt to meet the needs of its 
adult clientele for veritable vocational 
guidance, the library officials borrowed a 
trained vocational counselor from one of 





the city high schools This was possibk 
fiscally by reason of the fact that the 
Bureau of Libraries is part of the Depart 
ment of Education The counselor's ser 
vices were availableat the library two after- 
noons a week to persons between the ages 
of 17 and 27 who were out of work [wo 
offices were equipped for the counselor, 
one for interviews and one for tests, at a 
\ WPA stenog 


cost of less than $10 
tests an 


type and file correspondence completed 


The counselor rendered all the 


rapher to time and correct 


the staff 
services customarily classed as vocationa 
guidance, plus an unusually effective us« 


Having measure 
] 


of reference materials 
the reading ability of the client, she cou 
inconsultation with a member of 1 


; 


library staff, give him readings appropri 
ate not only to his vocational interests but 
The experiment, 


also to his reading level 
which covered twenty months, convince: 
the library staff that the Occupational 
Guidance Service ought to be a permanent 
feature of the organization 

It is hardly probable that many publi 
libraries are in a position to follow the ex 
ample of St. Paul and install a trained voca 
tional counselor as a member of its stafi 
Nevertheless, the story points a moral 
that among the vocational guidance re 
sources of a community, the library must 
take high place. It also indicates that 
librarians are aware of the large numbers 
of adults who need help in solving their 
occupational problems. Librarians hav« 
repeatedly issued reports showing that 
books on vocational topics are among 
those most often demanded. Their pro- 
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fessional organization, the American L1- 

brary Association, has published a number 

of books and pamphlets on the assembling 
Individual 


and care of such literature 


librarians keep themselves informed on the 


scope of this literature and the uses to 
which it is put in schools and other organi- 
zations in their communities 

But vocational counselors for their part 
are too little inclined to make full use of 
the librarian The librarian, by virtue of 
his expert knowledge of book lore, can 
powerfully supplement the work of the 
vocational counselor. First in book selec- 
tion Literature on occupations is so 
voluminous that the counselor must make 
a selection somehow, and all apart from 
the criteria by determine 


whether a certain item would be desirable 


which we 
from a counseling point of view, there are 
a technical nature that 
only a librarian would see. In the filing of 
the information also, the librarian should 


considerations of 


be consulted. Filing goes beyond the 


adoption of the Dewey or Library of Con- 


Letters to 


To THe Epiror: 

For years we have advocated courses in 
occupations for high school and college 
students. We have taught occupational 
information to prospective counselors, so 
that they could pass it on to their charges. 
But we have taught very little about op- 
portunities for employment in our own 
field. Quite possibly we could be accused 
of selling a gold brick to some who would 
not take our courses if they knew more 
about where such training does, and does 
not, lead. 

To provide beginning students with a 
better basis for deciding whether or not 
they should continue in the field, New 
York University has experimented this 
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gress system of classification. It in 
decisions regarding the development 
vertical file system, the use of cross-r 
ence, provision for the safety of misce 
laneous pamphlets, clippings, and 
tures, even binding. In all such matte; 
the vocational counselor is a novice 
can profit much from employing the he 
of a trained librarian. Again, in the vea 
house-cleaning which every vocat 
library should undergo, the judgment 
trained librarian 
addition. 

In advocating that vocational couns 
make more use of librarians, we 1 
modestly point out that the latter 
profit from having the advice of the 
tional counselor on certain matters 
relationship is reciprocal. But our fee 
is that the greatest amount of deling 
lies at the door of the vocational counse 
And each of us might well ask himsel! 
“Am I losing efficiency by not m: 
greater use of my nearest libraria: 


H. D. K. 


would be a valual 


the Editor 


year with an introductory course devot 


entirely to an exploration of employment 
opportunities in guidance and person: 
administration. 

The outside work has consisted of inde- 
pendent reading and inquiry along the 
lines of the student's interest. In the class 
sessions several workers in the field have 
been placed on the academic witness stat 
and informally cross-examined by the 
structor and the students. 

The witnesses have included represent 
tive high school counselors, college 
sonnel officers, public and private emp! 
ment interviewers, a social investigat 
from the home relief bureau, an NYA 

















el manager, a teacher of occupations, 
Bod a personnel director from industry. 

[he questions most frequently asked 
r been: How did you first hear about 
ir present job? What did you do in the 
rocess of applying for it? What happened 
ion the first day you went to work? What 
happened today? Is this typical? If nor, 
what other duties do you frequently per- 
form? What do you like about your job? 
What do vou dislike about it? What is the 
range of salaries in jobs such as yours? 
What are the usual entrance requirements? 
What is the line of advancement? What 
advice would you offer to a beginner? 

Supplementary questions have been for- 
mulated as the interview progressed, and 

) session of the class has ended without 
the students eagerly asking a number of 
specific questions on their own initiative. 
So far as such a course can be evaluated 
by subjective impression, we feel that it 
has been gratifyingly successful and we ex- 
pect to make it a permanent part of our 
training program.—Rosert Hoppock, Pro- 
or of Education, New Y ork University. 


To tHe Eprror: 

Twenty-one years before Frank Parsons 
founded the Boston Vocation Bureau in 
1908, Edward Bellamy published an ac- 
count of Utopia as he conceived it called 
Looking Backward, 2000-1887. It is interest- 
ing to note striking parallels between 
Bellamy’s Utopian ideas, which must have 
been extremely novel in 1887, and voca- 
tional guidance practices of our own day. 

Here is an outline of the topics discussed 
in the opening paragraphs of Chapter VII 
ot Looking Backward: 

1. The problem of vocational guidance. 

2. Discovery of aptitudes. 

3. Occupational information classes as 
an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

4. Industrial arts courses for all pupils, 
complementing the usual aca 
demic work of the school 

Visits to industrial plants as a pre 
scribed activity for all pupils 
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Following are the paragraphs men 
tioned; the numbers in parentheses refer 
to the outline above 


“It is after you have muster 


dustrial army into service,"’ I said. “‘that I 
should expect the chief difficulty to arise, 
for there its analogy with a military 


army must cease. Soldiers have all the 


same thing, and a very simple tl 


to do, namely, to practice the manual of 
arms, to march and stand guard 

I ‘But the industrial army 
learn and follow two or three hundred 
diverse trades and avocations. What ad 
ministrative talent can be equal to detet 


mining wisely what trade or business 
every individual in a great nation shall 
pursue?” 

‘*The administration has nothing to do 
with determining that point.’ 

‘Who does determine it, then?’’ I asked 

“Every man for himself in accordance 
with his natural aptitude, (2) the utmost 
pains being taken to enable him to find out 
what his natural aptitude really is The 
principle on which our industrial army is 
organized is that a man’s natural endow- 
ments, mental and physical, determine 
what he can work at most profitably to 
the nation and most satisfactorily to him 
self. While the obligation of service in 
some form is not to be evaded, voluntary 
election, subject only to necessary regula- 
tion, is depended on to determine the 
particular sort of service every man is to 
render. As an individual's satisfactior 
during his term of service depends or § 
having an occupation to his taste, parents 
and teachers watch from early years 
indications of special aptitudes in 
dren. 


3) ‘“‘Athorough study of the Nationa 
industrial system, with the history 
rudiments of all the great trades, a 
essential part of our educational system 

4) ‘While manual trainis 
lowed to encroach on the genera 
lectual culrure to which our hools at 
devoted, it is carried far enough ¢t 
our youth, in addition to their theor , 
knowledge of the nationa 
mechanical and agriculrur i 


familiarity with their too 
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will result in the creation of a demand for 
the tile and thus provide jobs for them in 
private industry. 

The WPA technicians also furnish clays 
for use by sculptors employed by the Arts 
and Crafts project and attend to the other 
processes necessary for the successful com- 
pletion of the art objects. 

Monte Lewis, a former fresco painter, is 
supervisor of the designers and craftsmen 
who produce the mosaic panels in project 
headquarters in Halsey Street, Newark. 
The idea of mosaics for home use has fasci- 
nating possibilities, Lewis believes. The 
Byzantine mosaics were used only in 
churches, but since then the decoration has 
appeared in all kinds of buildings. The 
colorful tiles, he feels, bring an ‘‘outdoors” 
feeling to the walls of a room, and add in- 
terest and personality to the walls of a 
house. Having designed a large outdoor 
mural at the New York World's Fair, he is 
particularly interested in its practicality 
for open air use. 

Except in the Spanish-type homes of 
California and Florida with their gay 
patios and fountains, American architects 
seldom use mosaic, except in simple forms. 
In Europe, on the other hand, it plays an 
important role in the decor of many hand- 
some modern houses. 


How a Mosaic Is Mape 


The design for a mosaic panel is first 
made on a small scale, in full color, then 
enlarged to full size. This latter is called 
a cartoon, on which the place for each tile 


is designated. The cartoon is sent to 
Perth Amboy, where the ceramic engineers 
and their assistants cut the tiles according 
to the design. 

Using a palette of about thirty tones and 
shaping the pieces as he goes along, the 
artisan arranges them over the cartoon 
which has been placed on a heavy board. 
Sand is sprinkled between the segments 
and muslin pasted securely over the entire 
surface. After a two-inch layer of cement 
is applied, the mosaic is mounted on a wall 
prepared with mortar-mixtures. The in- 
finite variations of tone in tiles necessi- 
tate artistic judgment even in following 
the cartoon. 

The sponsors of the project and state 
officials feel that placing mosaics before 
the public will go a long way toward 
creating a demand for this type of decora- 
tion. And since this medium has tremen- 
dous possibilities in the field of decoration, 
this project may contribute to a revival of 
the tile industry in New Jersey. 

Portraits of presidents have been done 
for several New Jersey schools and a lu- 
nette of an eagle was executed as a decora- 
tion to be placed over the door of the Ad- 
ministration Building in Roosevelt Park, 
Metuchen. 

Five panels, each six by eight feet, enti- 
tled, ““Youth Carries the Heritage of the 
Arts of the Past into the Future,” are being 
designed for use in Trenton Central High 
School. The panels will depict painting 
and sculpture, architecture, music and al- 
lied arts, and science and engineering. 


Periodicals Section, Information Division of the Work Projects Adminis- |) ; 
tration, and has contributed many articles to technical and professional 


( For the past six years Howard J. Wharton has been a staff writer of the XX 


a publications. 
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Farm Youth Get a Break 


LAWRENCE HESS 
Chairman, Guidance Council, Public Schools, Jackson, Michigan 


ECOGNIZINS the importance of assist- 
ing young people with their voca- 
tional problems, the first Rural Youth 
Career Conference in the State of Michigan 
was held at Clear Lake, one of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation Camps, during the 
week August 25 to September 1, 1940.' 
The theme of the conference was *‘Careers 
for Farm Youth.’’ Carl Horn, Chief of 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the State Department of 
Vocational Education, arranged the pro- 
gram. The cost to the delegates was trans- 
portation to and from the camp, plus a 
$1.00 registration fee. The rest of the 
camp facilities were furnished through the 
courtesy of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The conference was a cooperative venture 
of the Division of Control for Vocational 
Education, the 4-H Club Department of 
the Extension Service of the Michigan 
State College, the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the American Youth Commission, 
the State Youth Planning Committee, and 
other educational institutions and youth- 
serving agencies. 


Tre Camp DeLecates 


* The main objective of the conference 
was to provide occupational information 
for a selected group of farm youth from 
various parts of the state. The camp dele- 
gation consisted of seventy-five young men 





? The author was camp director. 


and seventy-one young women selected 
from the membership of the Future Farm- 
ers, 4-H Clubs, and home economics or- 
ganizations. They had been active in the 
fields of agriculture and homemaking and 
had exhibited ability in leadership. The 
sponsoring organizations, with county 
agricultural agents, school superinten- 
dents, high school principals, and high 
school teachers of home economics and 
agriculture, aided in the selection of the 
camp delegates. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Department representatives selected 
thirty-eight young men and thirty-nine 
young women from the Future Farmers’ 
and Home Economics’ organizations. The 
young people were all farm youth. The 
camp delegation consisted of representa- 
tives from thirty-six Southern Michigan 
counties. The age range of the delegates 
was between seventeen and twenty-one 
years. The majority were high school 
graduates, a few of them having had sev- 
eral years of college work. 

One principal speaker for the general 
assembly and four discussion leaders en- 
gaged in various occupations took part in 
the program each day. The campers were 
divided into four sections—two sections of 
boys and two sections of girls. Each dis- 
cussion leader took half of the delegates in 
the morning conference and the other half 

ein the afternoon. The leaders were avail- 
able for individual interviews during the 
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remainder of the day. The discussion 
leaders in the main were chosen from those 
engaged in homemaking and agricultural 
pursuits. In addition to the occupational 
information, several of the assembly speak- 
ers and discussion leaders presented infor- 
mation closely allied to the choice of an 
occupation. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Information concerning the following 
occupations was presented : 


(For Girls)—Home Economics in the 
professions and Government Service, 
opportunities related to homemaking 
not requiring college training, home 
economics in business and industry, 
opportunities in cosmetology, oppor- 
tunities in retail fields for girls, get- 
ting along with others and oppor- 
tunities in office work, homemaking 
as a career, home assistants and food 
handlers, nursing. 

(For Boys)—Occupations in the manu- 
facturing and distribution of commodi- 
ties essential to farmers, occupations 
in agricultural education, occupa- 
tions in Government Service related 
to agriculture, occupations related to 
agriculture not requiring college train- 
ing, farming, conservation,occupations 
in soils and soil conservation, proc- 
essing and distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, Opportunities in industry for 
farm youth. 


Topics related to the choice of an occu- 
pation for boys and girls: 


Finding the right job, choosing a life 
partner, what should youth do about 
politics?, some guideposts for youth, 
successful living, good citizenship, 
future education, and what the em- 
ployer expects of the employee. 


Each camper was given the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory and Bell's 
Adjustment Inventory. The camp coun- 
selors served as interviewers and all dele- 
gates who desired were given individual 


interviews. Approximately one-half of 
the campers availed themselves of this op- 


portunity. 
Democratic MANAGEMENT 


Every effort was made to make the 
camp democratic by providing opportuni- 
ties for these young people to participate in 
the camp activities and to serve as members 
of the various camp committees. The fol- 
lowing committees and activities were 
sponsored as part of the week’s program. 
Ten campers formed a ‘‘lights out’’ com- 
mittee; a journalism staff of eighteen 
campers prepared three issues of a camp 
paper; a group of twenty-four assisted in 
scoring the tests; another committee of 
two boys and two girls assisted in the 
preparation of a questionnaire for the 
evaluation of the conference; a first aid 
class of thirty-five campers attended three 
meetings; a nine-piece orchestra provided 
music during the week; a committee of 
fourteen boys and girls prepared the rec- 
reation program; a host and hostess com- 
mittee consisting of six campers arranged 
several afternoon tea dances and assisted in 
entertaining the guest speakers; a com- 
mittee of six conducted the Sunday morn- 
ing religious service; a group of nine dele- 
gates gave a demonstration of how to con- 
duct an open forum discussion; an ‘‘in- 
spection committee’ of ten campers pre- 
pared a chart to rate the cabins and as- 
sumed responsibility for this daily task. 
Our record shows that one hundred and 
two campers served as members of these 
various committees. 


“*An UNFORGETTABLE ExPERIENCE™ 


Perhaps the best evidence of the value 
of this conference comes from excerpts 
from letters which the director has re- 
ceived from the campers: 


Without exception, I think that it is 
the most helpful and progressive step 
taken in the development and education 
of the farm youth of today. I sincerely 
hope that in the coming years similar 
conferences will be held. There are no 
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words to express the value of this con- 
ference to me. 


It has been an educational and unfor- 
gettable experience. I sincerely hope 
this type of program may be continued 
so that others might enjoy a similar ex- 
perience. 


I enjoyed it very much and also feel 
that the tests were very valuable to me. 
I sincerely hope there will be many more 
such encampments in the near future 
both in Michigan and the United States. 


I believe that I learned more in that 
one week than in any previous week. 
Besides finding that the vocation for 
which I was headed was the right one, 
the friends I made while there, made the 
encampment a most valuable experience. 
Next week I am going to for to the 
Home Economics girls at Charlotte 
High School about the conference, and 
in October, to the township service 
women. 


Since my return from the Career Con- 


ference I have begun to realize its great 
value. Because of the things I learned 
while at camp I have decided to enter 
the State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
this fall. I intend to combine Home 
Economics and Journalism for my career. 
I certainly hope there will be many more 
such conferences for young people. 


After my return from the conference, 
I decided to return to high school and 
take a postgraduate course. Next year 
I plan to begin a college course. I had 
almost decided to stay at home, but I am 
very glad that I came back to school. 
This conference helped me in so many 
ways. It not only helped me, but I think 
it will help my community as we have 
already started more activities. This 
week at camp was the best week I ever 
spent: everyt ing was so well planned; 
we were not too busy, but neither did we 
have too much spare time. I sincerely 
hope that other young people from our 
community will get this chance next 
year. 


Let Comments Tell the Story 


ELWOOD H. SHEPPARD 


Chief of Placement, Occupational Adjustment Service, Denver, Colorado 


M”*: EMPLOYMENT counselors will agree 
that a few concise, significant com- 
ments relative to the interviewer's per- 
sonal evaluation of the applicant, recorded 
on the application form at the time of ini- 
tial registration often prove to be invalu- 
able in actual placement work.! These 


- brief comments, if well expressed, afford a 


means by which a photographic image of 
the applicant may often be recalled long 
after the interview. 


1 See also ‘‘When to Use Personal Comments,’ Saul 
Stein and Isidore J. Melsher, Occupations, May, 1940,* 


p. 608 


Obviously, the ever-present danger in 
such a practice is indulgence in poorly ex- 
pressed and inconsequential comments. 
The natural tendency is the persistent use 
of a few common, hackneyed adjectives 
which are most easily recalled. Such com- 
ments are practically meaningless and de- 
void of any real value. 


Suppose, for example, comments such as 
these are used: mice appearance; good per- 
sonality; outstanding applicant. A place- 
ment officer looking over such comments 
might well ask the question, ‘‘Exactly 
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what is meant by nice, good, outstanding?’ 
Certainly comments such as these do not 
tell the story in a very satisfactory manner 
from the placement point of view. Spe- 
cifically descriptive words of an objective 
nature would have proved much more help- 
ful. For instance, in the description of 
this particular applicant, clean-cut, distin- 
guished, urbane might have been used in- 


OCCUPATIONS 


Vivip DescriptivE Worps 


stead of mice appearance; refined, engaging, 
gracious, instead of outstanding applicant. 
The accompanying chart is the result of 
a gradual compilation of adjectives by the 
writer throughout several years’ experi- 
ence in placement work. It is hoped that 
it may prove to be an aid to other coun- 
selors in the selection of vivid and truly 
descriptive words. 


Purely Descriptive: 
Neither Positive 





Positive Negative nor Negative 

Appearance Voice Appearance Voice Physique 
Neat Soft Slovenly Squeaky Thin 
Attractive Appealing Untidy Harsh Slim 
Tidy Amiable Disorderly Monotonous Slender 
Prim Pleasant Shabby Shrill Athletic 
Clean-cut Well modulated Slipshod Husky Rangy 
Delicate Repulsive Heavy 
Polished Unpolished Not well modulated Buxom 
Striking Unkempt Muscular 
Impressive Rough Powerful 
Handsome Homely Nymph-like 
Comely Uncouth 
Urbane Gaunt 
Trim 


Distinguished 


Other Personal Attributes 


Vivacious 
Pleasing 
Charming 
Engaging 
Winning 
Inviting 
Lively 
Witty 
Keen 
Amiable 
Agreeable 
Delightful 
Cheerful 
Refined 
Unassuming 
Mannerly 
Courteous 
Affable 
Likeable 
Exhilarating 
Gracious 


Eager 
Straight-forward 
Vigorous 
Aggressive 
Ambitious 
Willing 
Alert 
Cooperative 
Sharp 
Intelligent 
Poised 
Cultured 
Sincere 
Ingenious 
Sincere 
Energetic 
Business-like 
Industrious 
Wholesome 





Other Personal Attributes 


Listless 
Dull 

Stupid 
Depressed 
Sleepy 
Irksome 
Blunt 
Disagreeable 
Rude 

Cross 
Displeasing 
Superficial 
Frivolous 
Repulsive 
Unmannerly 
Affected 
Insincere 
Asinine 
Sullen 
Shiftless 
Contemptuous 


Nervous 
Feeble 
Careless 
Antagonistic 
Unintelligent 
Silly 
Apathetical 
Crude 

Noisy 
Lethargic 
Stubborn 
Obstinate 
Headstrong 
Conceited 
Unreasonable 
Eccentric 
Garrulous 
Passive 
Evasive 
Queer 
Awkward 
Indifferent 
Indolent 
Insipid 


Other Personal Attributes 


Reserved 
Suave 
Exotic 
Restless 
Fastidious 
Dignified 
Sophisticated 
Naive 
Quiet 
Meticulous 
Turbulent 
Deliberate 
Taciturn 
Reticent 
Erratic 
Loquacious 
Retiring 
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Comment 





Apropos Cooperation with Librarians 


es LITERATURE ON vocational guidance 
contains passing references to the role 
of the librarian, but there still remains to 
be written a comprehensive statement of 
the full relations involved. A stimulating 
chapter in such a treatise could well be 
furnished by the staff of the Public Library 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, which, during the 
past year, took the unconventional step of 
appointing a vocational counselor to serve 
its patrons at the library. 

The undertaking is described by Nancy 
S. Loehr, in the January, 1941, issue of the 
American Library Association Bulletin (‘‘Oc- 
cupational Guidance Service in a Public 
Library’’). Miss Loehr tells how the 
library had long rendered the traditional 
services: supplied books and pamphlets on 
occupations, collected catalogues of uni- 
versities and trade schools, and had done 
the things that a reader's adviser usually 
does for persons in search of a solution to 
their occupational problems. But the 
library staff felt that the clients were in 
need of more intensive service. For ex- 
ample, ‘If a shabby young man slouched 
up to the counter and said, ‘Gimme a 
coupla books on salesmanship,’ she could 
not say to him in the hearing of the other 
people crowding around the desk, ‘Here 
are the books, but you'll never make a 
salesman unless you dress better and learn 
to stand straight and speak well and have 


‘ some confidence in yourself.’ *’ 


In order to see if it was feasible for a 
library to attempt to meet the needs of its 
adult clientele for veritable vocational 
guidance, the library officials borrowed a 
trained vocational counselor from one o 


the city high schools. (This was possible 
fiscally by reason of the fact that the 
Bureau of Libraries is part of the Depart- 
ment of Education.) The counselor's ser- 
vices were availableat the library two after- 
noons a week to persons between the ages 
of 17 and 27 who were out of work. Two 
offices were equipped for the counselor, 
one for interviews and one for tests, at a 
cost of less than $100. A WPA stenog- 
rapher to time and correct tests and to 
type and file correspondence completed 
the staff. The counselor rendered all the 
services customarily classed as vocational 
guidance, plus an unusually effective use 
of reference materials. Having measured 
the reading ability of the client, she could, 
inconsultation with a member of the 
library staff, give him readings appropri- 
ate not only to his vocational interests but 
also to his reading level. The experiment, 
which covered twenty months, convinced 
the library staff that the Occupational 
Guidance Service ought to be a permanent 
feature of the organization. 

It is hardly probable that many public 
libraries are in a position to follow the ex- 
ample of St. Paul and install a trained voca- 
tional counselor as a member of its staff. 
Nevertheless, the story points a moral— 
that among the vocational guidance re- 
sources of a community, the library must 
take high place. It also indicates that 
librarians are aware of the large numbers 
of adults who need help in solving their 
occupational problems. Librarians have 
repeatedly issued reports showing that 
books on vocational topics are among 
those most often demanded, Their pro- 
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fessional organization, the American Li- 
brary Association, has published a number 
of books and pamphlets on the assembling 
and care of such literature. Individual 
librarians keep themselves informed on the 
scope of this literature and the uses to 
which it is put in schools and other organi- 
zations in their communities. 

But vocational counselors for their part 
are too little inclined to make full use of 
the librarian. The librarian, by virtue of 
his expert knowledge of book lore, can 
powerfully supplement the work of the 
vocational counselor. First in book selec- 
tion. Literature on occupations is so 
voluminous that the counselor must make 
a selection somehow, and all apart from 
the criteria by which we determine 
whether a certain item would be desirable 
from a counseling point of view, there are 
considerations of a technical nature that 
only a librarian would see. In the filing of 
the information also, the librarian should 
be consulted. Filing goes beyond the 
adoption of the Dewey or Library of Con- 


Letters to 


To THE Epitor: 

For years we have advocated courses in 
occupations for high school and college 
students. We have taught occupational 
information to prospective counselors, so 
that they could pass it on to their charges. 
But we have taught very little about op- 
portunities for employment in our own 
field. Quite possibly we could be accused 
of selling a gold brick to some who would 
not take our courses if they knew more 
about where such training does, and does 
not, lead. 

To provide beginning students with a 
better basis for deciding whether or not 
they should continue in the field, New 
York University has experimented this 


gress system of classification. It involves 
decisions regarding the development of a 
vertical file system, the use of cross-refer- 
ence, provision for the safety of miscel- 
laneous pamphlets, clippings, and pic- 
tures, even binding. In all such matters 
the vocational counselor is a novice and 
can profit much from employing the help 
of a trained librarian. Again, in the yearly 
house-cleaning which every vocational 
library should undergo, the judgment of a 
trained librarian would be a valuable 
addition. 

In advocating that vocational counselors 
make more use of librarians, we might 
modestly point out that the latter could 
profit from having the advice of the voca- 
tional counselor on certain matters. The 
relationship is reciprocal. But our feeling 
is that the greatest amount of delinquency 
lies at the door of the vocational counselor. 
And each of us might well ask himself, 
‘Am I losing efficiency by not making 
greater use of my nearest librarian?’’— 
H. D. K. 


the Editor 


year with an introductory course devoted 
entirely to an exploration of employment 
opportunities in guidance and personnel 
administration. 

The outside work has consisted of inde- 
pendent reading and inquiry along the 
lines of the student's interest. In the class 
sessions several workers in the field have 
been placed on the academic witness stand 
and informally cross-examined by the in- 
structor and the students. 

The witnesses have included representa- 
tive high school counselors, college per- 
sonnel officers, public and private employ- 
ment interviewers, a social investigator 
from the home relief bureau, an NYA per- 
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sonnel manager, a teacher of occupations, 
and a personnel director from industry. 
The questions most frequently asked 
have been: How did you first hear about 
your present job? What did you do in the 
process of applying for it? What happened 
on the first day you went to work? What 
happened today? Is this typical? If not, 
what other duties do you frequently per- 
form? What do you like about your job? 
What do you dislike about it? What is the 
range of salaries in jobs such as yours? 
What are the usual entrance requirements? 
What is the line of advancement? What 
advice would you offer to a beginner? 
Supplementary questions have been for- 
mulated as the interview progressed, and 
no session of the class has ended without 
the students eagerly asking a number of 
specific questions on their own initiative. 
So far as such a course can be evaluated 
by subjective impression, we feel that it 
has been gratifyingly successful and we ex- 
pect to make it a permanent part of our 
training program.—Rosert Hoppock, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 


To THe Epitor: 

Twenty-one years before Frank Parsons 
founded the Boston Vocation Bureau in 
1908, Edward Bellamy published an ac- 
count of Utopia as he conceived it called 
Looking Backward, 2000-1887. It is interest- 
ing to note striking parallels between 
Bellamy’s Utopian ideas, which must have 
been extremely novel in 1887, and voca- 
tional guidance practices of our own day. 

Here is an outline of the topics discussed 
in the opening paragraphs of Chapter VII 
of Looking Backward: 

1. The problem of vocational guidance. 

. Discovery of aptitudes. 

3. Occupational information classes as 

an integral part of the school 


curriculum. 
4. Industrial arts courses for all pupils, 
complementing the usual aca- 


demic work of the school. 
5. Visits to industrial plants as a pre-~ 
scribed activity for all pupils. 


Following are the paragraphs men- 
tioned; the numbers in parentheses refer 
to the outline above: 


“It is after you have mustered your in- 
dustrial army into service,"’ I said, ‘‘that I 
should expect the chief difficulty to arise, 
for there its analogy with a military 
army must cease. Soldiers have all the 
same thing, and a very simple thing, 
to do, namely, to practice the manual of 
arms, to march and stand guard. 

(a) “But the industrial army must 
learn and follow two or three hundred 
diverse trades and avocations. What ad- 
ministrative talent can be equal to deter- 
mining wisely what trade or business 
every individual in a great nation shall 
pursue?” 

“The administration has nothing to do 
with determining that point.” 

**Who does determine it, then?’’ I asked. 

“Every man for himself in accordance 
with his natural aptitude, (2) the utmost 
pains being taken to enable him to find out 
what his natural aptitude really is. The 
principle on which our industrial army is 
organized is that a man’s natural endow- 
ments, mental and physical, determine 
what he can work at most profitably to 
the nation and most satisfactorily to him- 
self. While the obligation of service in 
some form is not to be evaded, voluntary 
election, subject only to necessary regula- 
tion, is depended on to determine the 
particular sort of service every man is to 
render. As an individual's satisfaction 
during his term of service depends on his 
having an occupation to his taste, parents 
and teachers watch from early years for 
indications of special aptitudes in chil- 
dren. 

G) ‘A thorough study of the National 
industrial system, with the history and 
rudiments of all the great trades, is an 
essential part of our educational system. 

(4) ‘While manual training is not al- 
lowed to encroach on the general intel- 
lectual culture to which our schools are 
devoted, it is carried far enough to give 
our youth, in addition to their theoretical 
knowledge of the national industries, 
mechanical and agricultural, a certain 
familiarity with their tools and methods. 

(Please turn to page 476) 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





The Southern Regional Conference 


NANNIE MAE M. WILLIAMS 
Registrar, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Paper three hundred adminis- 
trators, teachers, counselors, and par- 
ents attended the second Southern Re- 
gional Conference on Guidance and Per- 
sonnel held at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on January 17 and 18. 
This conference, the first Regional Confer- 
ence of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association to be held in Richmond, cen- 
tered its attention on the problem of lessen- 
ing the gulf between education and em- 
ployment. The problem was approached 
from two angles. First, believing that an 
enlightened public will be a supporting 
public, the committee arranged a general 
meeting to explain to the public why voca- 
tional education and guidance is a demo- 
cratic necessity. Second, since any work- 
able plan of guidance must be a cooperative 
undertaking based upon a thorough under- 
standing of the problem from many 
angles, employers, educators, parents, and 
other interested groups were invited to 
pool their problems. 

B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education of Virginia, pre- 
sided over the first general meeting. Jesse 
H. Binford, Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, welcomed the visitors. At this 
meeting the Problems of Guidance as seen 
by Business, Industry, and the U. S. Office 
of Education were discussed. Lawrence 
C. Lovejoy, Personnel Director, Reynolds 


Metals Company, Richmond, stressed the 
responsibility of teachers, business men, 
and parents to help those who need aid in 
finding their proper niche in the world. 
He stated that the first step in vocational 
guidance is testing for aptitudes to deter- 
mine the general path in which the young 
person will be most apt to succeed. These 
tests must be followed by special training, 
with frequent interviews and comparisons 
between potentialities as revealed by tests, 
and actual accomplishment as indicated by 
grades and work done. 

Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist in Occupa- 
tional Information, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, urged the importance of a functional 
guidance program in the schools. In the 
development of such a program the schools 
have become aware of the inadequacy of 
the information available about youth and 
their needs. The awareness of this prob- 
lem has resulted in the initiation of a large 
number of follow-up studies of school- 
leavers by schools on a county and state- 
wide basis. He further emphasized the 
importance of occupational surveys, indi- 
vidual inventories, exploration of training 
opportunities, counseling, and placement 
in the guidance program. 

Forbes H. Norris, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Richmond, presided at 
the Banquet on Friday evening, at which 
time Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary 
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of NVGA, brought greetings from the offi- 
cers of the National Association. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE, A NECESSITY 


The highlight of the evening session, 
presided over by Weston Clark, President 
of the Guidance and Personnel Association 
of the District of Columbia, was the ad- 
dress by Mitchell Dreese, Dean of Summer 
Sessions, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. In his address, *“Vo- 
cational Education and Guidance, a Neces- 
sity,’’ Dr. Dreese stated that the National 
Defense Program has focused the attention 
of the nation on the need for mobilizing 
our human as well as our material re- 
sources. Guidance experts are being called 
upon to cooperate with the government in 
selecting young men for special vocational 
training that fits into the defense picture. 
However, the need for vocational guidance 
is not confined to defense alone, but is just 
as essential in peace time. Dr. Dreese 
further stated that since we have more 
illiterates in this country than college 
graduates and only 15 per cent of the peo- 
ple in the nation are high school graduates, 
vocational guidance should not be left to 
the secondary schools or institutions of 
higher learning, but must be incorporated 
in the whole public school system. He 
emphasized the following points in an 
effective guidance program: systematic 
study of the individual, training according 
to the capacities and abilities of children, 
occupational information, counseling, fol- 
low-up program, and cooperation of all 
agencies. 


ProsBLeMs oF GUIDANCE 


The first general session on Saturday 
morning was presided over by Mrs. Mil- 


_dred Percy, Psychologist, D. C. Schools, 


Washington, D. C. The problems of 
guidance as seen by the schools, colleges, 
and extra-school agencies were discussed. 
S. Marion Justice, State Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, discussed the 


problems which a school faces in attempt- 
ing to develop an adequate guidance pro- 
gram. 

Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean of Rich- 
mond College, University of Richmond, 
stated that, in view of the fact that the 
colleges are becoming more and more 
selective, an effective guidance program in 
the secondary schools is more necessary 
than ever before. He declared that every 
member of a college faculty should be con- 
scious of the need of guidance in the col- 
lege and should take an active part in such 
a program. 

Mary C. Shotwell, Director, Youth Per- 
sonnel, NYA, North Carolina, in telling 
about the work of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in North Carolina, stated 
that few people receive adequate voca- 
tional orientation. Thousands leave 
school not only without formal occupa- 
tional preparation but also without a plan. 
She pointed out that the present trend of 
National Defense has brought about 
changes in NYA activities. To meet these 
demands emphasis has been placed on the 
production of articles as well as providing 
work experience to youths along lines that 
will lead to private employment in indus- 


try. 

Clyde Locker, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Richmond, said that adult education 
is called on to correct the maladjustments 
of individuals who have come to physical 
maturity but who have not had the benefit 
of a guiding hand through the devastating 
changes of our economic and social order. 
He further emphasized the responsibility 
of the schools to provide adequate gui- 
dance, and while those interested in adult 
education stand ready to reclaim as many 
misfits as possible, misfits should, through 
effective guidance, be made ‘‘fits’’ before 
they reach adult status. 


RicHMOND CONSULTATION SERVICE 


John A. Mapp, Director of Consultation 
Service, Richmond, reported that during 
its first year the Richmond Consultation 
Service has found the opportunity for ser- 
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vice unlimited. This Service is operated 
by the State Board of Education with the 
cooperation of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Virginia State Em- 
ployment Service. It was started on May 
I, 1939, with a staff of four counselors and 
one psychological tester. Inaugurated as 
an experiment in adult education, it was 
designed to: 


Assist the out-of-school individual in 
making an adequate occupational 
adjustment 

Develop methods, techniques, and plans 
for this type of education in Vir- 
ginia 

The Richmond Consultation Service does 
not undertake to lay down a definite pro- 
gram guaranteed to assure future employ- 
ment or success. It attempts to help the 
individual work out his or her individual 
plans wisely, both with regard to the pres- 
ent and with a view to the future. Be- 
cause of the individualized attention given 
each person, this type of adult education 
can help solve many problems and serve 
the widest possible variety of individuals. 

Mrs. John G. MacKinnon of the Coopera- 

tive Education Association, Richmond, 
urged parents and educators to adopt a 
broader view of training. Because of the 
present aversion of parents to seeing their 
children in overalls, vocational education 
meets strong parental opposition. The at- 
titude of parents stems directly from the 
type of education we have had. The only 
way to change this attitude is to change 
the type of education. Vocational educa- 
tion must establish itself first and prove by 
its fruits that it more adequately meets the 
needs of children, then parental attitude 
will change. 


CitT1zEN’s Service ExcHANGE 


Mrs. George W. Guy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Citizen's Service Exchange, told 
of the very effective work of this self-help 
agency, organized by the Community 
Fund for the purpose of providing employ- 
mentformen and women, white and Negro, 


sixteen years of age and over, that through 
their own labor they might supplement 
their meager incomes. This agency during 
the eight years that it has been functioning 
has served more than 18,000 individuals, 
making it possible for thousands of Rich- 
mond families to weather crises that other- 
wise might have ended in disaster. 

At the final session of the Conference, 
presided over by Marion Justice, Franklin 
R. Zeran discussed ‘“Trends in Guidance." 
The session was brought to a close by a 
brief summary of the Implications of the 
Conference by Mitchell Dreese. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was 
shown by those in attendance. Roanoke, 
Virginia, extended a cordial invitation to 
the Association to hold the next Southern 
Regional Conference there. The Virginia 
Guidance Association is deeply grateful to 
the Richmond City Council for an appro- 
priation of one hundred dollars toward 
Conference expenses. 


News of the Branches 


New BRANCHES 


The Association is happy to welcome 
two new Branches—the National Capital 
Guidance Association, Washington, D. C., 
and the Illinois-lowa Quad City Area 
Branch. This Branch, organized in Jan- 
uary with 20 members, will serve the area 
including Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island, 
Moline, and East Moline, Illinois. The 
Secretary is Morrie Kramer, Davenport 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The National Capital Guidance Associa- 
tion reports twenty-five members. The 
President is Mrs. T. C. Alexander and the 
Secretary, L. E. Lawson, both of Shaw 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


WEsTERN MICHIGAN 


The Branch participated in the fifth an- 
nual conference in Guidance at Kalamazoo, 
January 11, 1941, sponsored and financed 
by the Western State Teachers College. 
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Different aspects of the theme, ‘‘Person- 
ality Growth,"’ were presented by panels 
and discussion groups. Included among 
the speakers were Paul V. Sangren, Presi- 
dent, Western State Teachers College; Carl 
Horn, Chief, Occupational and Guidance 
Service, Michigan Department of Voca- 
tional Education; Dr. William S. Sadler, 
Consulting Psychiatrist, Chicago, IIl.; 
Judge Charles Arch, Hillsdale; and Mrs. 
Lawrence Hess, Jackson. 


Mip-Hupson 


Following a turkey dinner held at Kings- 
ton, January 8, a business meeting was 
called, with President George B. Mac- 
Andrews presiding. The Branch voted to 
join with the Westchester, Rockland 
County, and Capital District Branches in 
sponsoring a Hudson Valley Regional Con- 
ference in the spring. Clarence W. Failor, 
Division of Guidance, Poughkeepsie Pub- 
lic Schools, was appointed to confer with 
representatives of these Branches to make 
preliminary plans. A local committee to 
prepare for the conference was named: 
Anne Wells, Newburgh; Henry Dunbar, 
Kingston; and Jean Cole, Poughkeepsie. 
The activities of the study groups of the 
Branch were reported by Sallie Licht, 
Poughkeepsie. 

The speaker of the evening was Clare L. 
Lewis, Associate Director, N. Y. State Em- 
ployment Service, who described counsel- 
ing in the Service for youth, 16 to25. In 
the preliminary interview, Miss Lewis de- 
clared, the Service must do work which 
should have been done by the schools— 
giving general occupational information, 
instruction on finding out about a job and 
applying for a job. Her talk provoked 
many questions and a lively discussion. 


New York City 
Testing the testers, or giving mechanical 
aptitude tests to counselors and teachers, 
was the novel feature of the dinner meeting 
held January 30. (Interesting results 


>. 
showed up when the scores were taken.) 
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Morris Krugman, Chief Psychologist, Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance, New York City 
Board of Education, summed up the values 
of these tests which youth are often re- 
quired to take before entering upon a new 
job. Their significance in the industrial 
world was discussed by David Cook of the 
Western Electric Company, who described 
the tests for a “job family’ or group of 
jobs requiring similar skills, which his 
company was developing. 

Milton Blum of City College conducted 
the tests; Beatrice Candee, psychologist, 
New York NYA, led the discussion; and 
Clare L. Lewis, Associate Director, New 
York State Employment Service and 
Branch President, presided. 


ONTARIO 


The Annual Meeting was held January 
25, at Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. First on the program was a 
business meeting at which committee re- 
ports were made and officers for the coming 
year elected. Next, “‘War Emergency 
Vocational Training for Industry’’ was 
discussed by F. S. Rutherford, Director of 
Vocational Education, Province of On- 
tario; and ‘‘Youth Training Plan in the 
Province of Quebec,’’ by E. C. Webster, 
Psychological Institute, Montreal. At the 
luncheon the guest speaker was S. Lewis 
Land, Director of Industrial Education, 
New York State, and President of the 
Western New York Guidance Association, 
who spoke on ‘‘Guidance in National 
Defense of the United States."’ 


SEATTLE 


At a dinner meeting on January 19, Lt.O. 
D. Adams, assistant shop superintendent 
and vocational training officer, Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Washington, spoke 
on ‘Inside the Navy Gates."" Lt. Adams, 
now on active duty at the Navy Yard, is 
vice-president of the American Vocational 
Association and was formerly Oregon State 
Director of Vocational Education. The 
season has included other interesting meet- 
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ings. At the first luncheon in the fall, 
Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, Associate 
Editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, dis- 
cussed vocational guidance from a lay- 
man's point of view. ‘How Can Young 
Workers Enter the Aircraft Industry, the 
Shipyards, and the Building Trades?’’ was 
discussed by representatives from these in- 
dustries at an October meeting. In Decem- 
ber, B. T. McMinn, Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, University of Washing- 
ton, explained the part played by the Uni- 
versity in the National Defense Program. 
A three-months’ course is being offered 


News from the 


in Occupations which died automati- 
cally when the old Congress adjourned have 
been re-introduced in the first session of the 
77th Congress now in session. These are: 
The ‘‘Youth Act’’ (May, 1940, p. 618); 
the ‘General Welfare Act’’ affecting the 
old-age provisions of the Social Security 
Act (May, 1940, p. 618); the bill authoriz- 
ing funds for aiding and promoting re- 
search in engineering (May, 1940, p. 618); 
the bill providing for a Youth Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress (October, 
1940, p. 53); the bill to promote national 
preparedness by aiding schools with physi- 
cal education and recreation programs (Jan- 
uary, 1941, p. 287); and the bill for funds 
for adult civic education (January, 1941, 
p. 287). 

Government employment would be af- 
fected by a series of bills which have been 
introduced in the House and referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. These in- 
clude: 


A NUMBER OF BILLS previously reported 


a bill to provide for appointment in the 


technically trained men already employed 
in defense industries. 

The Branch sponsored the Guidance 
Section at the Fifty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Washington Education 
Association in October. The effect of the 
National Defense Program on employment 
in the Pacific Northwest was considered 
by two speakers: Lewis A. Corbett, Field 
Supervisor and State Clearance Officer of 
the Washington State Employment Ser- 
vice; and Tom Rathbone, Field Supervisor 
and Director of the Junior Division of 
the Service. 


Legislative Front 


classified Civil Service of persons 

making the highest grade in competi- 

tive examinations and denying to 
appointing officers power to pass 
over the name of the highest on the 

eligible list CH. R. 110) 

a bill to extend to all citizens an equal 
right of employment in the service of 
the government of the U. S. irrespec- 
tive of age (CH. R. 165) 

a bill to classify certain federal em- 
ployees into the U. S. Civil Service 
CH. R. 1028) 

a bill extending the classified executive 
Civil Service of the U. S. (CH. R. 
1000) 

a bill to provide for the manner in which 
appointing officers shall designate the 
sex of the person about to be ap- 
pointed in the classified Civil Service 
CH. R. 113) 

bills which would affect workers already 
employed in the government by estab- 
lishing a system of automatic salary 
increases within the Federal Service 
CH. R. 625); by establishing a mini- 
mum annual rate of pay of $1,200 
and increasing the compensation of 
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employees in the Federal Service 
CH. R. 626); by regulating the hours 
of duty in the Federal Service (CH. R. 
627); and by providing for the hearing 
and ——— of employee appeals 
from discriminatory treatment by 
superiors in the Federal Service CH. R. 


624) 


New Divistons Proposep 


Two bills providing for additional Divi- 
sions in the U. S. Office of Education have 
been introduced, one providing for a Divi- 
sion of Aviation Education (S. 10) and one 
providing for a Division of Fine Arts (H. 
R. 600). Also referred to the Committee 
on Education of the House is a bill to pro- 
mote international understanding in the 
Americas by a mutual interchange of stu- 
dents between the various republics (H. R. 
163), and two bills providing funds for the 
education of physically handicapped chil- 
dren (CH. R. 958, 1825). Interest in govern- 
ment training is reflected in two other bills 
referred to the Committee on Education, 
one to establish a National Academy of 
Public Affairs (H. R. 7), and the other to 
establish a National University of Govern- 
ment (H. R. 631). The District of Colum- 
bia Committee received a bill providing 
educational opportunities for the children 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
killed in action or died as a result of service 
in the military or naval forces of the U. S. 
during the last war (H. R. 1044). 


DereNsE TRAINING STRESSED 


Defense and defense training are em- 
phasized in the following: 


a bill to provide a balanced program 
of national defense, to offer oppor- 
tunity for constructive service to the 
nation by its citizens, and to operate a 
national service and training program 
in the United States CH. R. 162, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs) 

a bill to authorize the United States 
Maritime Commission to furnish suit- 
able vessels for the benefit of certain 
state nautical schools, and for other 
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purposes (H. R. 532, referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries) 

a bill to extend the provisions of the 
1911 Act for the establishment of 
marine schools, to marine schools at 


Rockland, Maine (H. R. 1077, 
referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs) 


a resolution authorizing funds for im- 
— and prey 5m the campus and 
acilities of the Columbia Military 
Academy, Tennessee (H. J. Res. 31, 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs) 


The extension of the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation to emergency relief 
workers suffering from occupational dis- 
eases by extending the benefits of the U. S. 
Employees’ Compensation Act was pro- 
posed in a bill referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary CH. R. 1076). The exten- 
sion of the benefits of unemployment insur- 
ance to employees of states, political sub- 
divisions thereof, and instrumentalities of 
states or political subdivisions thereof was 
the subject of a bill introduced into the 
House and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means (H. R. 1092). 


Since many government contracts are be- 
ing let in connection with the National 
Defense Program, it is well to recall the 
child labor provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, that boys 
under 16 and girls under 18 may not be em- 
ployed ‘by the contractor in the manufac- 
ture or production or furnishing of any 
materials, supplies, articles, or equipment 
included in the contract.’ The Act ap- 
plies to any contract made and entered into 
by any agency of the United States for the 
manufacture or furnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles, or equipment in any 
amount exceeding $10,000. Penalties for 
violation are $10 per day for each boy 
under 16 or each girl under 18, knowingly 
employed on such contract.—Joun Lioyp 
and Marcuerite Zapo.eon, Legislative 
Committee. 











N.V.G.A. Radio News 


Invitation to a Radio Breakfast 


oye INTERESTED in the use of radio 
in vocational guidance will wish to 
attend the Breakfast Radio Shop Talk, to 
be held on Thursday, February 20, 8:00- 
10:00 a.M., at the Atlantic City meeting. 
The highlight of the program will be Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse’s interim report 
on the work of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Ethics in Vocational Guidance 
Broadcasting. It is hoped that there will 
be suggestions and discussion on the topic 
by all who are present. Another major 
topic to be considered at the meeting is 
ways and means of utilizing broadcasts in 
school and in out-of-school agencies. Ex- 
periences of members present will be so- 
licited. A recording of the U. S. Office of 
Education's vocational guidance script, 
“Dramatic Work, Case of Wanda,”’ will 
be played during the breakfast as a demon- 
stration of available recordings. Its use 
will be briefly discussed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BROADCASTS 


“Cues for Club Chairmen Preparing 
Vocational Radio Programs”’ has recently 
been published in the National Altrusan by 
Ione R. Logie. After discussing the value 
of radio programs, Dr. Logie sets forth the 
following pertinent suggestions regarding 
proposed programs: 


1. Vary the content of your programs 
and the style 

2. Prepare a series of programs before 
approaching your local station 

3. Draw on local college or universit 
courses in radio writing for ro 
laborators in script writing. If 
funds are available, engage a pro- 
fessional script writer 

4. Try to get your radio time as close 
to the dinner hour as possible, 
if you wish to draw family as 
well as young listeners 


5. Follow up your radio program 
with a discussion meeting at local 
clubrooms 

Publicize your program widely 

7. Cover briefly in each broadcast 

important points regarding the 
occupation under consideration 


a 


ProGraM News 


In response to cards sent out by the 
Radio Chairman, many Branches have sent 
in details of vocational guidance programs. 
The Radio Committee will appreciate all 
such information, and will make it avail- 
able to the National Vocational Guidance 
membership. 

The Honolulu Branch writes that a com- 
mittee has been formed to develop gui- 
dance programs over the air. We hope to 
be able to publish details in the near 
future. 

The Board of Education, St. Catherine's, 
Ontario, has arranged a series of broad- 
casts over CKTB at 7:45 p.m., Eastern 
Standard Time, on Wednesdays. Further 
information may be obtained from J. S. 
Elliott, Principal, Alexandria. School, St. 
Catherine's, Ontario. 

Portland, Oregon, is presenting a series 
of vocational guidance programs over 
Station KOIN of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, from 9:15 to 9:30 each Sunday 
evening. They are under the direction of 
Marguerite Conklin, in charge of occupa- 
tional guidance in the public schools, and 
are held in connection with Portland's 
“Dutch Uncle’’ program, which the Read- 
ers Digest has lately publicized. Each 
broadcast takes the form of a round-table 
discussion, on a question and answer basis, 
between a successful business man and two 
high school students. Twenty-seven of 
the most important industries of the city 
are being presented. 
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A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, is 
supervising the series, ‘‘It’s Your Future,"’ 
broadcast over WOI, Ames, Iowa. Ex- 
perts in a number of vocations are inter- 
viewed. For information regarding pro- 
grams, write directly to the University 
Extension Service. 


The NBC *‘On Your Job Series’’ (WEAF, 
Sundays 1:30 P.M.-2:00 P.M., E.S.T.), 


with Harry D. Kitson, commentator, con- 
tinues as follows: 
March 2—Factory Inspector 
g—She Teaches Flying 
16—He Raises Flowers 
23—Stenographers All 
30—Railway Express Agent 
Grace E. LaLecer 
Chairman, N.V.G.A. Radio Committee 


Pooling Scholarship Resources 


o stupy the aid available to Baltimore 

high school students lacking funds to 
go on to college, the Maryland Vocational 
Guidance Association appointed a com- 
mittee some two years ago. The purpose 
was to pool the scholarship resources of 
the community and to establish a clearance 
among the schoiarship-granting agencies. 
Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor, Guidance 
and Placement, Baltimore Public Schools, 
and members of her staff were responsible 
for initiating the movement. 

A survey was made of all local organiza- 
tions granting scholarships on the college 
level. The investigation showed that the 
scholarships offered by civic organizations 
were somewhat restricted. The Engineers 
Club, for example, was interested in assist- 
ing only engineering students; the Rotary 
Club concerned itself entirely with boys; 
and the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club was able to assist a few girls each 
year. The local colleges were giving com- 
paratively few scholarships, generally only 


‘to advanced students who had made a good 


record during the first two years. 

With this information as a background, 
the Maryland Branch decided that the im- 
mediate problem was to broaden the efforts 
on a community-wide basis, making the~ 


restrictions scholastic and economic. The 
Scholarship Association of Baltimore City, 
Inc., was therefore organized April 1, 
1940. The Board of Trustees, responsible 
for investing the funds, consists of a Judge 
of the U. S. District Court, a bank presi- 
dent, and a president of an insurance com- 
pany. The Board is self-perpetuating. 
The Board of Directors, a rotating group, 
includes a physician, a lawyer, the superin- 
tendent of public schools, the Supervisor 
of Guidance and Placement, a teacher, a 
counselor, and other interested citizens, 
who have the responsibility of determin- 
ing policy. 

A flexible but systematic procedure is 
followed. Students desiring scholarship 
aid apply to the senior high school coun- 
selors who investigate the financial condi- 
tion of the applicant, interview the par- 
ents, and report on the scholastic record, 
character, health, vocational aptitudes, 
and other information available at the 
school. Applicants are then referred to a 
Case Committee, whose chairman is the 
Supervisor of Guidance of the public 
schools. The Case Committee is respon- 
sible for adding information to the records 
and refers the cases in order of merit to the 

(Please turn to page 475) 
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Selecting Trainees 


fe scHoots and colleges this year will 
place approximately 1,750,000 indi- 
viduals in the labor market. A large pro- 
portion will probably be candidates for de- 
fense training. The public secondary 
school is the ultimate source of potential 
workers. Of special interest, therefore, 
to counselors and teachers is Selecting 
Trainees,’ recently issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the U. S. Employment 
Service. This bulletin is one of a series 
of Service Bulletins on Defense Training 
in Vocational Schools. 

Because of the present or anticipated 
shortage of workers, good selective service 
is essential for nation-wide industrial effi- 
ciency. Certain fundamental principles of 
selection are presented in the bulletin. 

Schools and referral agencies must co- 
ordinate their activities in order to select 
only those persons who with training will 
meet the employment standards of indus- 
try. ‘Other considerations, such as par- 
ticular benefits to the individual, must be 
secondary.” 

Job analysis should precede actual selec- 
tion of trainees and should include factors 
of health, physique, personality, interest, 
and aptitudes, as well as work skills. Pre- 
liminary selection is made by the referral 
agencies which examine previous work ex- 


1 Joint Committee, U. S. Employment Service and 
the U. S. Office of Education, assisted by Bruce Uthus, 
Work Projects Administration, and Walter Dietz, The 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense, Selecting Trainees (Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1940). 
Mimeographed. Pp. 10. 


perience, analyze other qualifications (per- 
tinent school data are valuable), check 
acceptability to employers and the physi- 
cal fitness of the trainees. 

Final selection is made by the school giv- 
ing the training course. Trained personnel 
should be available for this function. 
Throughout the course the instructor 
should watch the progress of the trainee 
as an aid to making adjustments and 
further selection. 

On completion of the course a report is 
sent to the referral agency, giving all de- 
tails of the training and the instructor's 
rating, with certain personal traits of the 
trainee. A copy of this record is sent to 
the State Employment Service. The 
school and the Employment Service should 
cooperate in a periodic follow-up of the 
trainee, to check his progress on the job. 

A notable example of the fruits of co- 
operation is given in a sample plan for 
selection used in an industrial city of 
100,000 in which five agencies merged 
their efforts. This city reports practically 
100 per cent placements of trainees and a 
low number of drop-outs from courses, less 
than 5 per cent in most classes. 

In a Supplementary Statement the bulle- 
tin stresses the necessity for cooperation 
between the secondary schools and the 
Employment Service in the registration of 
drop-outs and graduates. The Employ- 
ment Office can furnish the school with in- 
formation on job specifications, employers’ 
hiring requirements, and occupational 
trends in the community. It can aid the 
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schools in placement and can furnish 
records of the pupils’ success or failure on 
the job, and variations in training require- 
ments. All this information is valuable 
to the vocational counselor and to those 
concerned with developing school cur- 
ricula. 

The schools, on the other hand, can 
furnish the Employment Service with data 
on individuals, including: school perform- 
ance, teachers’ ratings, records of standard- 
ized tests, extracurricular activities, physi- 
cal and health facts relevant to occupa- 
tional availability. 

It is urged that both schools and Em- 
ployment Offices appoint personnel who 
by nature of their training and experience 


are equipped to carry out such a coopera- 
tive program. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has authorized four special field agents 
whose services will be available for prob- 
lems of selection in defense training pro- 
grams throughout the country upon requi- 
sition of State Departments of Education. 
These special agents will give assistance 
either in pre-employment courses, in the 
out-of-school rural and non-rural youth 
courses, or in the NYA defense training 
courses. Requests have already been re- 
ceived from four states for the services of 
these specialists. 


The Defense Classes in Providence 


ie pasis for the pattern of training 
offered in the National Defense Ma- 
chine Shop program in Providence dates 
to the spring of 1937 when, under the 
auspices of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, the 
Rhode Island State Employment Service, 
and the Providence School Department, a 
short-unit Machine Operators’ Training 
Course was conducted in one of the junior 
high school machine shops. This course 
consisted of blue-print reading, machine 
shop mathematics and measuring, and ma- 
chine shop practice. 

This course was given at that time ow- 
ing to the shortage of skilled operators in 
the metal trades field. From the ninety 
applicants for the course, twenty-five were 
selected by means of a battery of tests and 
ratings. A follow-up survey made two 
and one-half years later showed that 75 
per cent of the trainees were still em- 
ployed at the trade, with ratings from 
machinist apprentice to foreman. 

In September, 1939, the Providence School 


Department appointed four of its teachers 
as coordinators in the following fields: 
jewelry and novelties, metal trades, print- 
ing, and wood working. These coordina- 
tors surveyed their fields and made avail- 
able to the staff of the School Department, 
the counselors in the Providence Public 
Schools, and the Junior and Senior State 
Employment Service the results of occu- 
pational research concerning local oppor- 
tunities for employment. The survey also 
included information concerning policies 
of promotion and the advancement of 
workers in industry, and a study of the 
curriculum in the public schools. 

A committee of industrialists was ap- 
pointed for each field by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, James L. Hanley, to re- 
view the reports of the coordinators and 
to assist in the interpretation of the data. 
In June, 1940, as a result of a meeting of 
the metal trades advisory committee with 
the school staff, it was decided to offer 
classes for training men to enter the metal 


” trades field. 
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Mera Trapes Course 

The advisory committee felt that they 
would not be able to begin employing 
these trainees until late fall but, because 
the school shops would be available during 
the summer months, it was decided that a 
course should be offered beginning June 24, 
1940. This course consisted of two hun- 
dred hours of training, fifty hours in blue- 
print reading, fifty hours in machine shop 
mathematics and measurement, and one 
hundred hours in the practice of operating 
machines. It was realized that this course 
would not produce machinists nor skilled 
operators, but that it would “‘knock off 
the rough corners of people who were 
teachable,"’ to quote the advisory com- 
mittee. 

The trainees were selected from a group 
of more than eleven hundred persons who 
answered advertisements in the daily 
papers. These applicants were notified to 
appear for a standardized test in general 
mathematics, and a test of learning apti- 
tude. Eight hundred and fifty-nine took 
the test, and the top two hundred and 
forty of this group were selected for train- 
ing. 

After the course had begun, the National 
Defense Program was announced and the 
Providence course became a part of the 
National Program. At the end of July a 
similar class was enrolled, with the ex- 
ception that half the new group were 
selected from the WPA rolls and half from 
the Public Unemployment rolls. 

Three hundred and twenty-four men be- 
tween the ages of 18 to 52 successfully 
completed these courses. More than half 
of them were employed in more than 
thirty-nine different plants in the Provi- 
dence area at the end of November, 1940. 

One firm in the city selected thirty 
trainees from the summer course and re- 
quested that the school give them fifty 
hours of additional training in definite and 
specified machine shop skills. This has 
been done, and they are now employed by 
the firm. A definite basis for cooperation 
between the schools and industry has thus 


been provided which should prove profit- 
able to both. We hope to have more re- 
quests like this in the future. 

In the machine shop work the teachers’ 
marks were based upon the skills acquired, 
such as centering, tapping, grinding, etc. 
These skills were listed according to the 
operations, such as lathe, milling machine, 
drill press, bench work, and shaper. A 
mark was also given for the finished prod- 
uct, and in addition the instructors in the 
shop rated the students on their mechani- 
cal ability, initiative, effort, interest, care 
of machines and tools, cooperation, and 
carefulness. 

The men who were trained have some- 
thing definite to offer to an employer. 
They were selected by a testing process, 
trained by competent instructors who are 
qualified as vocational instructors under 
state and federal requirements, and they 
were rated by these instructors for adapt- 
ability and knowledge of basic skills. At 
the present time the schools are giving sup- 
plementary training to the graduates of the 
summer courses in machine shop work, 
and they are now available for jobs. They 
are registered in the Rhode Island and 
United States Employment Service, both 
Junior and Senior branches. 

In July, National Defense courses were 
also started in electrical work, carpentry, 
sheet metal work, and automobile me- 
chanics. These courses were of two hun- 
dred hours duration, and were completed 
in late September. Again in November, 
additional training was provided in car- 
pentry and in automobile mechanics. Ad- 
mission to these classes was made as a re- 
sult of a testing program of the same type 
as that used for admittance to the machine 
shop course.—Ricwarp D. ALLEN, Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Providence Public Schools. 


Altrusa has announced that Vocational 
Week will be April 26 through May 3, cor- 
responding to National Boys and Girls 
Week. Altrusa Clubs are asked to plan 
special vocational programs. 
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Vocational Books Make Circuit 


CIRCULATING library of books on job 
hunting has recently been started in 
Westchester County as a joint experiment 
of the Westchester County Children’s As- 
sociation, a private social work agency in- 
terested in the vocational problems of 
youth, and the Westchester County Li- 
brary Association. 

For three years, as part of its service to 
youth, the Westchester County Children’s 
Association has provided a Counseling 
Service for Juniors, to which young people 
are referred by the Junior Division of the 
State Employment Service, the public 
schools, and other public agencies. 
Through the Counseling Service voca- 
tional tests and individual counseling have 
been given to bewildered young job seek- 
ers, but the agency has recognized the need 
on the part of these young people for more 
information on techniques of job hunting. 

It was found that the public libraries in 
Westchester’s larger cities and certain 
schools most interested in vocational gui- 
dance had adequate collections of books on 
job hunting but many of the smaller town 
and village libraries lacked such books. 
Arrangements therefore were made by the 
Library Association to borrow books from 
the shelves of the larger libraries: a letter 
was sent to all smaller county libraries and 
senior high schools, offering the collection 
on a loan basis, free of charge, for a two- 
weeks’ period. A volunteer worker of the 
Children’s Association prepared colorful 
posters directing attention to the books. 
Members of the lay committees of the 
Children’s Association have been giving 
their services in transporting the books to 
and from the various towns and in check- 
ing books to see that none were lost. 

In the letter offering the collection to 
school principals, the suggestion was made 
that senior students be allowed to substi- 
tute reading of one or more of these books 
for required book reports in senior English 
classes. * 


In preparing the collection, one diffi- 
culty met was that the majority of books 
on job hunting draw illustrations from the 
experience of the college graduate and the 
man or woman who has had more years of 
work experience than the average high 
school graduate can muster. It was feared 
that such illustrations might prove dis- 
couraging to the young person whose edu- 
cation would end with high school gradu- 
ation and who had no real experience to 
offer the employer. To prevent such dis- 
couragement, the vocational counselor of 
the Children’s Association read each book 
and in a typewritten sheet attached to each 
volume called attention to chapters hold- 
ing particular value for the high school 
student. 


VocaTIONAL Books PopuLaR 


This loan project is the result of a re- 
quest made two years ago, when the West- 
chester County Children’s Association 
asked the member libraries of the West- 
chester County Library Association to 
place on their shelves more books on voca- 
tions and techniques of job hunting. The 
suggestion was made that wherever pos- 
sible a shelf or table on vocations be pro- 
vided near the loan desk where the eye of 
the browsing reader could light upon it. 
Lay members of local committees of the 
Children’s Association were asked to con- 
sult librarians in their home communities 
and see, too, that enough vocational in- 
formation was available. One librarian 
who instituted such a readers’ table re- 
ported later that it was the most popular 
spot in the building—that not only were 
the younger readers using it, but that the 
older unemployed were also interested, and 
during the summer, young people home 
from college created such demand for the 
books it was hard to supply enough vol- 
umes. The librarian reported further that 
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a very definite need in the community was 
being met through this service. 

The project providing the loan collec- 
tion is interesting largely because it points 
a way by which at small cost communities 
can organize and pool resources. Bringing 
in volunteers on such a project increases 
community interest in providing more ex- 
tended library facilities. For example, 
one volunteer worker found that a library 
serving a large Negro population had but 
few books on vocations for Negroes, called 
this to the librarian’s attention, and pro- 
vision was made to supply the lack. 

As the project is to be continued until 
June, it is impossible to evaluate results at 
this time. So far some twenty requests 
have come for this service. It is hoped 
that because of it more county and school 
libraries will be interested in providing 
books on vocational topics and that young 
people will be helped in their quest for 
jobs.—Jut1a CraiGHEAD Brown, Voca- 
tional Counselor, Counseling Service for Juniors, 
Westchester County Children’s Association, Inc. 


A Cincinnati Project 


Three traveling libraries, serving 23 ele- 
mentary schools, have recently been set up 
by the Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling Division of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Books, pamphlets, outlines, and 
pictures containing the latest occupational 
information have been assembled into three 
duplicate sets, each set being packed in 
boxes and sent on a circuit of eighth grade 
classes. New materials are added to each 
set as they are received. A class has the 
use of a library for a period of two weeks 
and may have it again after the library has 
completed its circuit. This arrangement 
enables a large number of schools to have 
available much occupational material, 
which, financially, any one school finds 
out of reach. The use of the libraries has 
aroused greater interest in the study of 
occupations on the part of teachers as well 
as of pupils—RutH Kutter, Vocational 
Counselor, Cincinnati Schools. 





Events in Washington 





Federal Security Agency 


U. S. Orrice or EpucaTIon 


Tae Dicrionary—A helpful leaflet, 
“The Occupational Dictionary as a Tool 
in Vocational Guidance Work,"’ by Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, has just been issued. (See 
also The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
by William H. Stead, Occupations, Octo- 
ber, 1940.) After summarizing the con- 
tents of the Dictionary, these suggestions 
for its use are given: To aid in making a 
local occupational survey; to learn to 
which industrial field the job belongs; to 
learn the variety of jobs to which the 
same job title is applied in various indus- 
tries; to learn what work is performed 
in any given job; to acquaint pupils 
with the vast number of ways to earn a 
living; to prepare pupils for industrial 
field trips. Appended is a list of Job 
Information Publications with their price, 
obtainable from the Secretary of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Women’s Occupations—"‘Selected Ref- 
erences on Occupations for Girls and Wo- 
men,’” an annotated list of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles, with an in- 
dex, has been prepared by Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon, Specialist in Occupations for 
Girls and Women, and Louise Moore, 
Agent, Trade and Industrial Education 
for Girls and Women. This list compiled 
to meet immediate public demand has 
been issued preliminary to a more compre- 
hensive bibliography soon to be pub- 
lished, which covers the period from 


January, 1935 to June, 1940. 


Consuttant—Emery Olson, Dean, 
School of Government, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed staff member, U. S. Office 
of Education. Dr. Olson will serve as 
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part-time consultant on personnel train- 
ing problems arising from the national 
defense activities in industries and govern- 
ment. 


In THE Fietp—Marguerite W. Zapoleon, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, participated in a gui- 
dance conference at Zanesville, N. C., 
January 31, and with S. Marion Justice, 
State Supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, made field visits 
in other parts of the state. Mrs. Zapoleon 
is also scheduled to speak at the an- 
nual Vocational Conference of University 
Women in Iowa, which meets March 22 
at the University of lowa, Iowa City. 


ENGINEERING—Ninety-one engineering 
colleges in 44 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico are now offering ap- 
proved defense training courses. Although 
tuition fees are paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, students must provide their own 
maintenance and text books. Courses vary 
in length from 8 weeks to 6 months. A 
high school diploma is the minimum en- 
trance requirement but each college deter- 
mines entrance requirements for its own 
students. 


SPEED AND Expansion—'‘More schools 
should be in operation 24 hours a day, six 
days a week,” urges John H. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in a 
letter to school executives and State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education. He ad- 
vises the training of more women and 
more Negroes, and the speeding up of the 
training program for youth and NYA 
project workers. Local school systems 
are urged to keep in constant touch with 
the state office, which in turn is closely 


linked to the national office. 


Home Nursinc—The public school’s 
contribution to the nation’s health and its 
defense should be a more general require- 
ment that all high school girls receive, 
instruction in home nursing. This pro- 


posal is made in “‘Home Nursing Courses 
in High School,"’ by Rall I. Grigsby, 
Consultant in Curriculum Problems, Voca- 
tional Division. The booklet is Number 1 
in a series on Education and National 
Defense, published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Another value of such a 
course, continues the author, is that it 
would provide vocational guidance for 
those considering nursing as a career. 
Brief descriptions of sample courses are 
given—Des Moines, Iowa, the Arizona 
State Course of Study, and units from 
Ohio's suggested Course of Study in Home 
Economics. 


Western Personnel Service 


W. H. Cowley, President of Hamilton 
College, spoke on “‘Re-Education of Col- 
lege Students’’ at the annual meeting of the 
Western Personnel Service, held January 
6, at Pasadena, California. Another 
speaker was George F. Zook, President 
of the American Council on Education. 
Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, was intro- 
duced as the new member of the Aca- 
demic Council, composed of college mem- 
bers of the Personnel Service. 

Western Personnel Service, a non-profit 
cooperative association of western univer- 
sities, colleges, and junior colleges, fur- 
nishes professional research and occupa- 
tional information to its members. Grace 
T. Walker is President and Winifred M. 
Hausman, Director of Western Personnel 
Service. 

At the annual meeting a new service was 
announced to secure first-hand information 
on business and industry through a council 
of business men and industrialists. 


Vocational Opportunity Campaign 

The Ninth Annual Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign to be sponsored by the 
National Urban League will be held from 
March 16 to 23, 1941. These campaigns 
are held in order to stimulate Negro youth 
to train and otherwise prepare for jobs. 
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The campaign this year will emphasize the 
National Defense Program and the place 
of Negro workers in that program. The 
phrase: ‘‘Let us WORK to Defend Amer- 
ica’’ will be the slogan. 

Schools and colleges, community agen- 
cies and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration will participate, as well as the 
forty-five affiliated branches of the League. 
Special literature will be prepared. 

Public meetings, conferences, radio pro- 
grams, demonstrations, exhibits, and in- 
dividual counseling will be features of the 
week's activities. Facilities for securing 
vocational training and opportunities to 
use that training will be pointed out to 
Negro youth by experts of both races. 
Individuals and organizations wishing to 
secure additional information are invited 
to write to the Department of Industrial 
Relations, National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. 


AMA Conference 


At the Industrial Relations Conference 
of the American Management Association, 
held in Chicago, February 12-14, “‘Better 
Applicants from Public Employment Of- 
fices’’ was discussed by Carroll L. Shartle, 
Occupational Analysis Section, Employ- 
ment Service Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Shartle described 
the development of oral and other sample 
tests that have been made available to 
State Employment Offices throughout the 
country. Other topics presented at the 
Convention were ‘‘Making Training Pro- 
grams Fit the Present Emergency,” ‘*Train- 
ing Techniques That Work,” and *‘Human 
Relations in Industry."’ 


Vocational Kit 


In supplementing its two-fold voca- 
tional program—for the mature woman 
and the beginner—-the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs has assembled a practical kit of 
pamphlet helps for the club or individual 
trying to solve local vocational problems. 


This colorful kit, available at the Federa- 
tion office, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City, for $1.00 includes: 


For the Mature Woman: ‘‘Jobs Ahead for 
the Mature Woman,” brief items 
about ways in which women's or- 
ganizations are cooperating in solv- 
ing the job and morale problems of 
the individual women locally. A 
brief bibliography for adult guidance. 
A folder about state employment 
services. A list of articles from the 
Federation magazine with emphasis 
on morale and business advancement 
techniques. 

For the In-School Girl or the Beginner: 
The Vocational Program of the Fed- 
eration, a pamphlet suggesting local 
vocational projects in which lay 
groups such as the Federation clubs 
may give community service. “A 
Vocational Bibliography,’’ listing 
books, indexes, magazines, and pam- 
phlet sources on vocations, pond 
tories of training schools, books on 
self analysis and other aids for the 


job seeker. Sample vocational pam- 
phlets and reprints. Booklets on oc- 
cupational adjustment, on _ high 


schools having the services of coun- 
selors, on hints for giving a voca- 
tional talk, and on educational funds. 


Who’s Who and Where 




















ANN TANNEYHILL has been made As- 
sistant in charge of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel in the Department of Industrial 
Relations in the National Urban League. 
For several years Miss Tanneyhill has 
planned and directed the Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaigns for the National 
Urban League. She is the author of the 
pamphlet, ‘‘Guiding Negro Youth toward 
Jobs.” 


Harry H. Fite is now Administrative 
Assistant of Western Personnel Service, 
Pasadena, California, in charge of statisti- 
cal analyses of personnel demands of west- 
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ern universities. Mr. Fite has had varied 
experience in the field of Public Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. Western Personnel Ser- 
vice, a non-profit cooperative organiza- 
tion, provides its college members with 
vocational guidance service, including 
research in occupational information and 
personnel methods. (See page 463 and 
November, 1940, page 146.) 


Donatp E. Super has recently been 
made Director of the newly organized 
Personnel Bureau at Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Dr. Super is 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University. 


R. A. Beckwith, President of the Mil- 
waukee NVGA Branch, has been promoted 
from Plant Superintendent to Chief Engi- 
neer of the Koehring Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


James Kirx Seaton, former teacher at 
Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J., is 
now supervisor of special education, 
Elizabeth Board of Education. 


Dan MacCuisn, formerly Secretary of 
the Montclair (N. J.) YMCA, has been ap- 
pointed Vocational Counselor at the Bow- 
ery YMCA, 8 East Third Street, New York 
City. 











In the Colleges 





Turrs—A new system making students 
responsible for choosing their own college 
courses will be initiated in the fall of 
1941. A counselor limited to only 7 
advisees will confer with each Freshman. 
During his first year the Freshman will 
submit a report to the dean and the cur- 
riculum committee, evaluating his work, 
estimating his capacities, and giving his 
reason for choosing his major field. His 





1941 Summer Courses 


Courses for vocational counselors 
and personnel workers offered in the 
1941 summer sessions of various col- 
leges and universities will be an- 
nounced in a forthcoming issue of 
Occupations. Please send notices to 
Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York 
City, before March 15. In case cata- 
logues are not yet off the press, a 
typewritten notice may be sent 
containing title of course, name of 
instructor, and dates covered by the 
session. 











counselor will also present a report. The 
Freshman’s choice must include explora- 
tory courses in certain prescribed fields, 
unless special achievement tests indicate 
that these basic requirements may be 
reduced. For especially gifted students a 
formal honors course is being set up. 


New York Universiry—The techniques 
for finding a job will be offered in a new 
course for counselors, deans, advisers, and 
teachers in the School of Education. 
The course given by Harmon C. Martin, 
personnel assistant of the National City 
Bank, will include the use of employment 
agencies, preparing statements of qualifi- 
cations, the routine of personal interviews, 
the use of classified advertisements, and 
the follow-up. 


BrowN—Two hundred local business 
and professional men serve as an alumni 
advisory committee for seniors. They 
devote one week to individual, informal 
conferences and will confer with any 
senior throughout the year on the choice 
of a career, job qualifications, etc. A 
prize scholarship of $365 has also been 
offered to that senior who writes the best 
2,500 word essay on ““The Steps I Have 

*Taken to Determine What Business | 
Should Enter after Graduation.” 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + 


. By Various Contributors 





SO YOU'RE GOING TO COLLEGE. 
By Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1940. $2.50. 


Did your father work for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad? If so, there is a scholar- 
ship for you at Princeton and several are 
available at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. If you live in Kentucky, are pre- 
dominately of white colonial descent, and 
are of white northwestern European de- 
scent, there is a fund at Harvard to pay 
all of your essential college expenses. 
Such information is typical of the open- 
ing chapters of So You re Going to College. 

Assuming that the decision has been 
made to go to college, this book by Major 
Lovejoy should be required reading for 
all parents and young people facing the 
problem of selecting a college and of 
financing the cost. This undoubtedly 
is the most comprehensive book in its 
field. Nowhere else will so much and 
such accurate information be found about 
the colleges and universities of this 
country. 

Major Lovejoy speaks with authority. 
He has been a university officer, alumni 
secretary and editor at Columbia, asso- 
ciate professor at Rutgers, and a member 
of the staff of the New York Times. From 
this background of experience and from 
detailed research into the literature of the 
field, he brings information which is not 
readily available to high school seniors 
and their parents. The book is written 
in such an interesting and entertainin 
style that it is as easy to read as a novel. 

Not the least important feature of the 
book is the listing and rating guide for 
895 colleges of the country. The list is 
divided into two parts, the first being the 
289 top ranking institutions grouped by 
states. Complete and detailed informa- 
tion on every important college in the 
United States is included. This feature 


alone should make it invaluable to high 
school libraries. 

Here is the most cheering news for those 
who must count the cost of an education 
that has appeared in many a year. Fully 
one-third ade book is devoted to how to 
figure the cost and dozens of illustrations 
are given of ways in which resourceful 
young people finance their higher educa- 
tion. 

This book should be in the hands of 
every high school counselor, dean, or 
teacher who advises youth on the prob- 
lems involved in college attendance. Al- 
most every year these persons consult 
with good college risks who are discour- 
aged because of a lack of funds. Here is a 
book which proves that there are still 
many ways for American youth with 
courage and energy to strike out on their 
own and finance their own education.— 
Lawrence T. Pate, Head Counselor, Riley 
High School, South Bend, Ind. 


Cow 


THIS WAY PLEASE. By Eleanor Boy- 
kin. New York, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
280. $1.75. 

This Way Please (a book of manners) 
is admirably written to help the younger 
generation from 10 to 14 overcome their 
social difficulties. The author discusses 
problems which are vital to these young 
people, such as how to talk to the oppo- 
site sex; what to do when you have your 
first date; what is expected of you as a 

uest at a party, a dinner, or overnight. 
he anticipates problems connected with 
the jo ame which include the introduc- 
tion of mother to the classroom teacher or 
to the school superintendent. She dis- 
cusses ways in which the young boy or girl 
can become more popular with his class- 
mates—the dangers of practical jokes 
which lead to unpopularity, and of crowd- 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


ing fellow students in school corridors. 
Her suggestions regarding the simple 
ways to relieve an awkward situation on 
the dance floor and methods of continuing 
conversations in a variety of situations 
are very practical for the adolescent. 

Miss Boykin’s style of writing makes the 
book very readable for the young person. 
The illustrations of typical situations, 
which are almost cartoons, add to the 
book’s interest. Practically none of the 
social problems of the young person are 
untouched and he will find the material 
of this book very valuable in the develop- 
ment of poise and self-confidence.—ApDau 
Peirce, Dean, Hiram College, Hiram, Obio. 


Cow 
AVOCATIONAL INTEREST _PAT- 
TERNS. By Donald E. Super. Stanford, 


Calif., Stanford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 148. $2.25. 

Donald Super’s Avocational Interest Pat- 
terns which directly attacks the problem 
of the relationship of vocation and avoca- 
tion, is a contribution to a better under- 
standing of avocations and paves the way 
for more intensive studies in the future. 

The book delves into the following 
problems: Do men engaged in a given 
avocation have a characteristic pattern of 
interests, just as men in a given occupation 
do? Are the avocational interests of 
adolescents similar to those of adults? 
How are avocations related to vocations? 
Are they similar in nature and content, 
and does the major avocation tend to 
resemble the usual occupation? 

The author in auiiinies these ques- 
tions has employed similar techniques used 
by Strong in his vocational interest pat- 
terns. For simplification of study he 
types avocation as (a) vocational avoca- 
tion, (b) compensatory avocation, and (c) 
non-vocational avocation, as they relate 
to characteristic vocations and avocations. 
He then attempts ro show the relationships 
and to point out certain characteristic 
patterns between- various vocations and 
avocations. Model engineering and pho- 
= aie gad were used to represent voca- 
tional avocation as both are to a majority 
of men a supplement to their vocation, 
either as an extension of the latter into 
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their leisure time or as a compensation for 
satisfaction of expression. Music, it was 
concluded, is largely a compensatory avo- 
cation. Stamp collecting was given as an 
illustration of a pure hobby, developing 
as arule, later in life. 

In the development of the study the 
author presented an individualized theory 
of avocation in which he says that **avoca- 
tions are chosen according to present needs 
of an individual in a given situation and 
on the basis of the possible ways in which 
that individual can meet those needs in 
that situation.” 

In the reviewer's opinion, precaution 
should be taken in accepting this theory 
in that the number of illustrations were 
limited, and there is some doubt as to 
whether those interest patterns are purely 
avocational. However a further investiga- 
tion with a wider variety of avocations 
might do much to justify the conclusions 
set forth by Dr. Super. 

An appendix with a bibliography con- 
taining both the book and periodical refer- 
ences presents a splendid source of infor- 
mation on vocational interests. Also 
included is a copy of an interesting blank 
devised by the author and employed in this 
study. 

This is indeed a worthy handbook for 
those interested in counseling as it raises 
the question of the value of avocational 
interest patterns in counseling. It con- 
tributes to a better understanding of avo- 
cational interest patterns and prepares the 
way for further research in this field.— 
Lyste W. Crort, Director, Personnel Of- 
fice, University of Kentucky. 


Cw 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS—THE CASE 
OF THE UNSKILLED. By Carrie Glas- 
ser. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 169. $2.00. 

It is refreshing to read a treatment of 
wage Fsemers, f which uses economic 
theory as a guide rather than a gospel, and 
devotes itself primarily to a close analysis 
of a carefully selected body of fact. While 
disclaiming an intention of dealing with 
the program of state and federal legislation 
concerning wages now taking form— 
which seems to have instigated her study— 
the author properly questions the prob- 
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able long-run validity of any program not 
well grounded on a closer understanding 
than now exists, of the nature and causes of 
wage differentials, and offers her study 
as a modest initial step in the direction 
of this better understanding. 

Dr. Glasser has wisely chosen a manage- 
able area for her investigation, that of 
male unskilled labor. The data are drawn 
from 21 industries for the period 1920- 
1937, and cover different regions of the 
country. Persistent and enduring wage 
differences are found among _ industries 
and regions, and the causes of these are 
sought and distinguished. Imperfect capi- 
tal and labor mobility is found to be an 
important cause of these differences, 
and the worker's ignorance of the labor 
market is stressed as an important cause 
of labor immobility. This is the book's 
point of impact upon vocational guidance 
and education. Incidentally much useful 
information and many interesting findings 
are presented of interest to students of 
wages and the labor market. Voca- 
tional guidance officers who wish to get 
below the surface of their task will want 
to study this instructive volume and 
they will find useful an appended select 
bibliography.—Percy E. Davinson, Prof. 
of Education, Stanford University. 
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IN A MINOR KEY, NEGRO YOUTH IN 
STORY AND FACT. By Ira DeA. Reid. 
Prepared for the American Youth Com- 


mission. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 134. 
$1.25. 


The author strikes a martial chord in a 
major key before he begins, In a Minor 
Key, Negro Youth in Story and Fact, by 
quoting Langston Hughes’ ‘‘Tomorrow’’ 
which ends with the two words—‘*We 
March!”’ 

He paints a picture of the Negro in all 

hases of contemporary American life. 

here are lights and shades in the picture; 
the differences and likenesses that make 
the composite personalities of the Negro 
youth and his white brother are finely 
drawn. One is made to see clearly that 
although ‘“‘race does not dominate, it 
throws a shadow.” 
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in homes 
economic 
Ninety per cent of the Negro 
youth are being trained for their places in 
Democracy in one-, two-, and three- 


Birth and death are occurrin 
restrained by social, legal, an 
handicaps. 


teacher type schools. Mr. Reid says that 
Negro youth are demanding ‘‘new meth- 
ods and types of adjustment from educa- 
tion to prepare them to take their places 
in this democracy."’ ‘“‘Living off the 
soil’’ has become almost an impossibility. 
The so-called Negro jobs have practically 
disappeared, due to competition brought 
about by changes in this indisputably 
changing world. 

Naturally, says he, the relief rolls are 
heavy with Negroes. Their leisure time 
is perhaps in the main “‘idle-time,’’ due 
again to public attitude and established 
conventions as well as inadequate facili- 
ties for constructive recreational pro- 
grams. The Negro church has almost 
ceased to be the major center and outlet 
for social intercourse. The patterns of 
anti-social conduct found among Negroes 


have not been glossed over, nor have the 


probable causes as such, been discussed. 

Mr. Reid is never pessimistic; he feels 
that the many organizations that are in 
“search for justice and the finding of it, 
bear witness to the fact of the progress in 
human relations.” 

In a Minor Key is not an attempt at 
rationalization but consists of authorita- 
tive facts and statistics culled from govern- 
ment publications, educational surveys, 
and studies by specialists. It is a com- 
pilation of bare facts, unbiased and void 
of sentiment. Although many figures 
are given, they are presented in a very en- 
gaging and interesting manner. 

All who are vitally interested in Youth 
today will find this a valuable book of 
compact, pertinent information.—FaNNiz 
W. Howarp, Counselor, Booker Washington 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Cw 


THE A BC OF AVIATION. By Victor 
W. Page. New York, Norman W. Hen- 
ley Co., 1939. 

This book carries development of avia- 
tion from the beginning up to the present 
day. Mr. Page has devoted the first 
part of his book to the pioneers in Europe 
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as well as America, showing how each 
successor has been able to develop his 
model to a greater degree of perfection 
until today, although comparatively 
young, aviation has gained a place in the 
field of accepted transportation. 

The author has developed an exceptional 
technique in dealing with terms used in 
the aeronautical field. The clarity of 
the terms would leave little doubt in the 
mind of the novice as to what is implied. 
The illustrations have been carefully 
worked out and clearly labeled. The 
book can well be adapted as a text as 
it is well arranged in a sequence that 
leads up to the present-day planes, and 
each chapter is followed by a quiz page 
that gives the individual an opportunity 
to check himself as to the information to 
be gained from each part.—E. J. Grant, 
Counselor, Glens Falls (New York) High 
School. 


ow 


I'LL TAKE THE HIGH ROAD. By 
Wolfgang Langewiesche. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp.254. $2.50. 


Inspirational and vividly descriptive, 
this autobiography of an amateur avia- 
tor, will give the aeronautical novitiate 
something of the ‘“‘inside’’ of private 
flying. 

Langewiesche is German by birth and 
American by adoption. He —— to his 
readers flavor and freshness, while at the 
same time indulging in occasional literary 
barbarisms. His style is fast-moving and 
graphic. 

The volume will appeal chiefly to adult 
reading interests, although for the more 
mature high school boy or girl it will 
probably hold fascination. Teachers and 
counselors of youth may hesitate to recom- 
mend the volume, however, because of its 
occasional rugged profanity. 

Although not a vocational ene. 
the book is a veritable storehouse of voca- 
tional implications. Not only will the 
reader acquire an aeronautical vocabulary, 
but he will also learn something about the 
“mysterious factor x’’ of the air—man’s 
inability to judge his own speed or sense 
space while flying. He will be on speak- 
ing terms with dead-reckoning as a prac- 
tical experience, and he will almost feel 
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the tug of the parachute when the silk 
strings out behind Wolfgang and ‘‘takes 
hold" after he has ‘‘jumped off.’’ The 
reader will have a layman's view of aero 
neurosis and will experience at least one 
curative treatment. He will become ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘flivver of the air” 
and will know what it is like to fly one 
over Hatteras and Key West. He will 
share the thrill of emergency landings and 
extrications, with all of the personal 
hazards crisply etched in. In a word, he 
will finish this volume with a new “‘air 
mindedness’’ and, incidentally, will learn 
how to go about the business of securing 
training as a private flyer on as little as 
$2.50 a week, or at least he will know how 
one enthusiast did it. The book is 
recommended for the more mature and 
serious aviation enthusiast.—F. A. Frep- 


ENBURGH, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Hudson, N. Y. 

Gwo 
ADVERTISING AS A CAREER: a 


Vocational Guide for Youth. By Mark 
O'Dea. Sold by author, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Second edi- 
tion, 1939. Pp.129. Boards, 30 cents. 

The essential features of this little man- 
ual are its informality and practicality. 
Instead of being a i treatise full of 
didactical statements, its backbone is a 
series of questions such as would be asked 
by a youth who is considering advertising 
asacareer: ‘‘What is advertising? What 
do advertising men do? How should I 
prepare in high school? Should I go to 
college? Where can I get experience? 
What is my future in advertising?,"’ etc. 

The answers are given by practical 
men who have already made their mark 
in advertising. Indeed, the list of con- 
tributors constitutes a veritable Who's 
Who in Advertising. 

Mr. O'Dea’s answers to the pressing 
question ‘‘Where can I get experience?” 
take the form of thumb-nail sketches 
depicting the beginning of certain men and 
women who now command high salaries 
in the advertising world: 


With an eye to advertising, one man first 
got a job as a reporter on a small 
town newspaper and took a corre- 
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spondence course in advertising so as 
to land a job in the newspaper's ad- 
vertising department. 

At 23, another man became an “‘office 
boy’’ quitting a paying but uninter- 
esting job. He was so fascinated 
by advertising that now he’s presi- 
dent of a large agency. 

One woman found 15 mistakes in dif- 
ferent ads of a leading store where 
she worked and won a transfer to the 
advertising department . . . now ad 
manager of an exclusive shop. 

The avenue most often recommended 
is some kind of selling job. Par- 
ticular care is taken to give accurate 
figures regarding earnings. 


The book ends on a note of optimism 
showing advertising to be a path full of 
opportunities. Reflecting on every page 
the author's sincere desire to paint a 
faithful picture of advertising, and his 
sympathetic understanding of the yearn- 
ings of modern youth, this manual must 
take its place as an authoritative source 
of occupational information. 

We hou add that Mr. O'Dea pays a 
tribute to vocational counselors uncom- 
mon in books of this type, for he recom- 
mends that after the reader has perused 
this book he consult a vocational counselor 
regarding the formulation of appropriate 
plans.—H. D. K. 


ow 


THE NEXT GREAT INDUSTRY—OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING. By L. K. 
Wright. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 


Co., 1939. Pp. 194. $1.50. 


ACCOUNTANCY AS A CAREER. By 
Lawrence W. Scudder. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 1939. Pp. 161. $1.50. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the fields of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, occasioned largely by the ad- 
vertisements of private homestudy schools, 
some of them presenting an unjustifiably 
rosy picture of the field, this book is very 
timely and a much needed addition to gui- 
dance literature. 

There may be some difference of opinion 


regarding the title of the first volume. 
The author spends much time in justifying 
it and in outlining the history and de- 
velopment of refrigeration. However, he 
has performed a very much needed service 
in presenting briefly in simple language 
for those who have had no previous ex- 
perience or training in the field, the theory 
and some of the applications of refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning. In addition, 
he catalogues training courses, gives 
some wholesome advice regarding require- 
ments and choice of training facilities, 
and points out that there is no way to ac- 
quire tool skills but by experience. If all 
high school graduates who some day hope 
to be sales engineers, installers, or main- 
tenance men could be tested on their 
ability to read this volume understand- 
ingly, the number seeking to qualify 
would be greatly reduced and the quality 
greatly improved. 

The chapters devoted to ‘‘The Service 
Department” and to ‘Distributors, Shops, 
and Equipment,”’ if somewhat amplified, 
might well serve as a manual for the 
operation of sales and service organiza- 
tions. A considerable portion, three chap- 
ters, of this volume is devoted to the 
elements of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning and to a description of equip- 
ment and its installation. 

Lawrence W. Scudder writes of the de- 
veloping professional field of accounting 
with refreshing clarity and interest. Dht- 
recting his work to high school boys and 
girls who have an interest in the field, 
he outlines the qualifications that an ac- 
countant should have. In his chapter, 
‘‘What the Public Accountant Does,’ he 
relates the activities of the accountant as 
an auditor, tax expert, financial adviser 
for manufacturing, insurance and munici- 
pal corporations; and as an expert in 
setting labor rates and determining factory 
costs. With equal clarity, he describes 
the beginning jobs, the routine drudgery, 
the unpleasant assignments, and the sea- 
sonal aspects of employment. 

Continuing study after the completion 
of suitable training prior to entering the 
field is emphasized. To become a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant is the goal the 
author sets. That this is not easy is 
evidenced by the fact that only 26 per cent 
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of the candidates taking the examination 
pass it the first time. The rewards for 
those who reach this goal and who possess 
the necessary personal qualifications are 
comparable to those offered by the learned 
professions. 

The boy or girl who seeks to enter this 
field will find this volume helpful. Per- 
haps the author may be criticized for re- 
counting in two chapters, the “‘Romance 
of Modern Business*’ and ‘‘Detecting De- 
falcations,’’ a series of stories of dishonest 
practices, on the ground that they are 
unusual and that to only a few in the field 
comes the bee to expose criminal 

ractices. the other hand, ‘The 

rials and Tribulations of a Young Ac- 
countant’’ graphically portrays the story 
of an average young man. In these three 
on sone the keen, interested high school 
student will find much that will help him 
visualize his goal.—Atrrep A. JouNs, 
Registrar, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, Rochester, New Yotk. 


ow 


MEN ON THE MOVE. By Nels Ander- 
son. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp.357. $3.00. 

This is a sociologist’s discussion of the 
migrancy problem in America in terms 
primarily of labor relocation rather than 
of ‘‘welfare’’—a distinction with suf- 
ficient difference to point up the author's 
main thesis. ““The devices of welfare 
agencies,’’ says Mr. Anderson, “‘may keep 
some workers from migrating, and they 
may render the migrating of others less 
painful, but welfare does not and cannot 
_ the problem. Welfare cannot supply 
jobs. 

Migrants, whether agricultural or in- 
dustrial, rural or urban—and many of them 
shift back and forth between the two cate- 
gories—are mostly unemployed people 
who have been dislocated by agricultural 
and industrial changes and who move in 
search of work. Relief needs and living 
conditions, effects on health and on the 
education of children, these are involved 
in the migrancy situation; but the aspect 
with which the present volume is chiefly 
concerned is summed up in the word 
““jobs.’’ Since the movings from place to 


lace are largely unguided so far as the 
individual is concerned, and planless 
from the country-wide standpoint of oc- 
cupational distribution, the results are 
generally unsatisfactory with regard both 
to job needs and to labor needs. 

Says Mr. Anderson further: ‘‘I am not 
much concerned about the migrancy of 
people, so long as their comings and 
goings are to some purpose. The problem 
emerges when they travel without infor- 
mation or prospect, when opportunity is 
not found in their places of destination. 
The only satisfying solution to the prob- 
lems of most individuals who migrate is 
work. I have too much faith in work to 
have much faith in so many of the plans 
that are offered, especially those plans that 
include all services except work.” 

So, at a time when the ending of un- 
— in this country is a major 
task of democracy, the author considers 
the special task of ending unemployment 
among the migrants—which is quite a 
different thing from ending migrancy, 
with its certain degree of economic desir- 
ability as well as inevitability. Mr. An- 
derson disclaims any attempt to present a 
complete or final plan or program, but he 
does make the problem itself very clear 
and offers suggestions for its solution. 
Whatever may be done about the problem 
of the guidance and control of migration 
will have to be carried out under the 
leadership of the Federal Government, 
though states and local communities 
must share in responsibility and activity. 
Due tribute is paid to the Information 
and Guidance Service provided by the 
United States Employment Service and 
affiliated state agencies, inadequate and 
spotty as they may be with reference to 
migratory workers. Stressing the fact 
that there really are millions more workers 
than jobs available, he suggests that pro- 
vision of jobs through public works of 
various kinds is particularly applicable to 
the migrancy problem. 

The book was written just as the Ameri- 
can defense program was getting under 
way, but this does not alter the validity 
of the findings and suggestions which Mr. 
Anderson presents. Many migrants may 
de turning to rubber towns like Akron, 
automobile cities like Detroit, airplane 
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cities like Seattle; but they still do not 
know what are their prospects for em- 
ployment. It still remains luck and 
chance for the skilled and the unskilled 
alike. 

Much of the author’s material is derived 
from studies and reports of the Works 
Progress Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration, but also from 
the already classic study of Carter Good- 
rich, et al., on ‘‘Migration and Economic 
Opportunity,"’ with which all voca- 
tional counselors and teachers should be 
familiar. They should also know the 
report of the National Resources Board 
on ‘‘Problems of a Changing Population.”’ 

This book should give them a good over- 
view of the migrancy problem, from the 
angle of vocational guidance and occu- 
pational adjustment; it should also be 
serviceable, by reason of its simple writing 
and pictorial illustration, in school and 
college courses in social science.—Ray- 
MOND G. Futter, 419 West s19th St., 
New York City. 


Cw 


AN OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
FOR RESEARCH WORKERS. By 
Phillip J. Rulon and Robert J. Blanton. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, 1939. 
Pamphlet. 

Review or criticism of any occupational 
classification must, of necessity, be based 
on personal bias unless one has had the 
opportunity to use that classification for 
the purpose for which it was constructed. 
The adaptation or revision of the Census 
Classification made by Rulon and Blanton 
for the purpose of classifying Harvard 

raduates by their occupational choices 
oe and after leaving college seems to be 
a definite improvement for the use of the 
college personnel officer. Using a four- 
symbol code—the first two to indicate the 
occupation and the last two to represent 
the industrial field or area in which the 
occupation is carried on—this classifica- 
tion permits easy arrangement of voca- 
tions of the college level. The authors 
did not intend to construct a system ap- 
plicable to all occupational levels; they 








HOW TO CHOOSE 
A CAREER 
by 
J. Anthony Humphreys 


Director of Personnel Service 
Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, Chicago 


and 


HOW TO GET THE JOB 
by 
Mitchell Dreese 
Dean of Summer Sessions 


The George Washington 


University 


These two 48-page monographs are es- 
sential to every library serving young 
people. 


@ How To Choose a Career tells youth how 
to go about making an intelligent choice 
of their life work. 


@ How To Get THE Job gives helpul sug- 
gestions for developing a job-hunting 
technique which will bring results. 


One Dollar buys this pair of necessary 
job helps. They are “musts” in helping 
young people solve two of the most im- 
portant problems of youth today. 


There are 17 other occupational monographs in the 
AMERICAN JOB SERIES 


For Information About Them 
Write To 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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are concerned only with those occupations 
in which college men find careers. 

The resulting code lends itself well to 
statistical tabulation and sorting by the 
Hollerith method. If adopted by per- 
sonnel officers in various colleges, it 
should be of service in compiling, ex- 
changing, and comparing information.— 
Wittarpd E. Parker, Personnel Officer, 
Farm Credit Administration of St. Louis. 
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THE RETAIL PERSONNEL PRIMER. 
Edited by Bureau of Smailer Stores, 1940. 
Pp. 165. $2.50. ($1.50 to members 
NRDGA.) 


The Retail Personnel Primer should be of 
interest to executives of large and small 
stores, teachers of retailing, and vocational 
counselors. Basic personnel principles 
and procedures are presented in a very 
concise, practical manner. 

While the book was written with the 
smaller store in mind, the personnel execu- 
tive of the larger store will find it useful. 

Here is the framework for an integrated 
personnel program, a background of store 
procedures and glimpses of policies which 
will grow in importance as contacts with 
retailing increase. Only individuals ex- 
perienced in retailing phraseology will 
appreciate the wealth of material that 
has been condensed with masterly sim- 
plicity. 

The personnel program as stated in the 
Primer includes two major groups of 
activities. The first can be classed under 
the heading of ‘“‘staff maintenance,"’ in- 
cluding employment, training, and super- 
vision on the job. Students considering 
retailing as a profession and beginners in 
personnel departments will find here a 
pattern and gain a perspective. The 
second group of activities, employer- 
employee relations, is not treated sepa- 
rately. All practices and procedures are 


‘presented so that there will be a strength- 


ening of this relationship. 

The recommended retail bibliography is 
selective, but complete. It should be of 
value as a guide to school and store 
libraries and furnish the basis for “‘must’’ » 
reading for retail executives responsible 
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Now Ready 
Myers’ 
PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
of 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In this important book the author re- 
states the methods and techniques of 
vocational guidance in the light of social, 
economic, and educational changes that 
have taken place in recent years; and 
proposes a new type of institution called 
the Adjustment Institute which would 
concern itself with the adjustment needs 
of the out-of-school youth. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 


QuinAanes EXCLUSIVE 


WARK’ VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
a 


SOUND FILMS 


“ft am recommending that the 
Films be ppepetne our use 

_and I shall look forward to see- 
i ing the, others as they are pub- 


..7 writes a inent Vocational Guidance 
Director. “ ste Life Work” Films bring 
workers to the classroom for careful study . . . 
place the various industries under the micro- 
scope, so to speak, enabling students to 
visualize the requirements, the possibilities 
and rewards in each. 

Include These Films in Your New Budget 
The Woodworker Automotive Service 
Radio and Television Journalism 
Finding Your Life Work 
Write for M 1 of Information, FREE 
SPECIAL—“Your Life Work” Teachers’ 
Guides, valuable reference material for voca- 
tional guidance counselors students, set 

of 5, cash with order, $1.00. 
Write for information on new 
Vocational Guidance Film Strips. 
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for personnel.—Gertrupe H. Syxss, Per- 
sonnel Director, Ed. Schuster © Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Chairman, Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
PLACEMENT SERVICES IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. T. R. Sarbin, Edi- 
tor. University of Minnesota, Center for 
Continuation Study, 1940. Pp. 52. $1.00. 
‘That the placement of college gradu- 
ates in our national economy is a problem 
of great magnitude, may be inferred from 
the number of individuals involved. Last 
year alone, 1,350,000 students were regis- 
tered in American colleges and universi- 
ties. What provisions had been made to 
absorb them into commerce, industry, and 
overnment? What efforts had the col- 
atin made to assist them in finding em- 
ployment? What had industry done to 
find niches for this veritable army of 
recruits?” 


The Proceedings of the Institute on Placement 
Services in Colleges and Universities, which 
was held at the University of Minnesota 
in November, 1939, considers these ques- 
tions and suggests possible solutions. 

These Proceedings discuss such problems 
as ‘‘Recruitment in Private and Public 
Employment” and the ‘Training for Em- 
ployment in School.’ They also deal 
with the “Induction of College Graduates 
into Business and Industry,’’ ‘‘Qualifica- 
tions and Duties of the Recruiting Officer,”’ 
and ‘‘College Placement Procedures.’’ The 
Proceedings touch on many topics and, if 
read with the Syllabus, which was pre- 
pared in advance for the Institute on Place- 
ment Services in Colleges and Universities, 
will be a great aid to those who are inter- 
ested in the education, placement, and 
professional success of college graduates. 
The ninety-four page Syllabus was pre- 
pared to cover every conceivable aspect of 
the placement problem in higher educa- 
tion. 





N.V.G.A. Radio Scripts 


Going.... Going.... 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee announces that there is still available a limited number 
of the attractive radio script booklets, Americans at Work Series, formerly broad- 
cast by CBS. Classes in Occupations, Radio, and English will welcome occupational 
information presented in this lively dramatic form. Before the supply is exhausted, 


order promptly from the following list: 


HovuseHotp WorKER 
CoNFECTIONER 
Citrus GROWER 
INDIAN WEAVER 
CHEF 

Map Maker 


Foorsaut Coacn 


Forest RANGER 


Musicat INSTRUMENT WoRKER 
CHRISTMAS TREE GROWER 


PsyonoGraPH Recorp MAKER 
INTERIOR DEcoORATOR 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
Muszeum Curator 
Lire INsuRANCE AGENT 
Casinget MAKER 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ten cents a copy; twelve for One Dollar 
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The editors of the Proceedings have or- 
ganized the multifarious ideas which were 
presented orally and have combined them 
into a very meaningful bulletin. Under 
each topic a number of questions are listed 
which will serve to stimulate the indi- 
vidual who reads the Proceedings.—Joun D. 
Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recommendations, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 





UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


Helen Shacter 
Northwestern University 


A mental hygiene book for high school students. 
Its discussions aid to gain a better insight into 
one’s capacities, interests and personality. 
“Why am I the kind of person that I am?” and 
“How can I become the kind of person I should 
like to become?” are typical of these chapter 
discussions. List price, 48¢. 


For information write to 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 

















Pooling Scholarship Resources 
(Continued from page 457) 


Board of Directors which decides on the 
cases to be given assistance, the nature of 
the aid, and on other matters of policy. 

In addition to this pooling of scholar- 
ships already available, it is hoped that 
substantial amounts will be forthcoming 
from interested individuals in the com- 
munity and from bequests. An attempt is 
being made to encourage a large number of 
annual contributions. Already there have 
been a number of voluntary gifts and it is 
hoped that with the aid of publicity a 
fund can be raised. In the fall of 1940, 
without any concentrated money-raising 
drive, sufficient funds were accumulated for 
four college scholarships. 

Having fathered this new organization, 
the Maryland Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation is proud of this effort to aid in the 





by 
Esther Lucile Brown 


Studies in Professions 








Nursing as a Profession 


Social Work as a Profession 


REPEATED PRINTINGS testify to the widening use of this Series. Each volume is 
packed with serviceable information on educational standards, number and 
demand for workers, salaries, and general trends in the profession studied. 
“Should prove invaluable to vocational guidance experts because of the realistic 
pictures they present.’’—Educational Trends. 


Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice 
Physicians and Medical Care 


(2d Edition, 1940) 75 cents 
(3d Edition, 1938) 75 cents 
(1938) $1.00 

(2d Printing, 1938) 75 cents 











RUSSELL SAGE FQUNDATION “Newyoru 
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adjustment of the type of young men and 
women who may be expected to provide 
the leadership in our future Democracy.— 
Firorence H. Mitzier, Placement Counselor, 
Baltimore Public Schools. 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 449) 


(5) ‘Our schools are constantly visit- 
ing our workshops, and often are taken on 
long excursions to inspect particular in- 
dustrial enterprises. In your day a man 
was not ashamed to be grossly ignorant of 
all trades except his own, but such igno- 
rance would not be consistent with our 
idea of placing every one in a position to 
select intelligently the occupation for 
which he has most taste. Usually long 
before he is mustered into service a young 
man has found out the pursuit he wants to 
follow, has acquired a great deal of knowl- 
edge about it, and is waiting impatiently 
the time when he can enlist in its ranks.” 


How novel these ideas must have been 
in 1887 can be readily appreciated by re- 
calling that it was not until 1908 that Par- 
sons organized his Vocation Bureau; that 
the first public school program of voca- 
tional guidance was not established until 
1909; that, according to Brewer,' “‘The 
life-career or occupations class seems to 
have been originated by Mr. Wheatley, al- 
most as soon as Parsons began his work’’; 
that the work in discovery and measure- 
ment of aptitudes is even today in an ex- 
perimental stage; that it was not until the 
organization of the junior high school 
long after the beginning of the century that 
the industrial arts took their place in the 
curriculum; and finally, that it was not 
until the year before last (1939) that the 
U. S. Office of Education established an 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service for the school systems of the coun- 
try.—Anthony J. Russo, Counselor, Esek 
Hopkins Jr. H. S., Providence, R. I. 


1 John M. Brewer, The Vocational Guidance Move- 


ment. New York, Macmillan Co. 
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Citizenship 
and 
Character 


Manuals for 
Homeroom Teachers 








10th or 11th Grade 
Case Conference 
Problems in 


Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that in- 
volves character. The method is adequately de- 
veloped in this book for the first time. Helps to 
the homeroom teacher for each case diets 
statement of the objectives, references, discussion 
of principal issues involved, summary of the 
course of the discussion and conclusion, and tim- 
ing and motivation of the case. List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 
Common Problems 


in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
awe program. Committees of the 

-V.G.A. selected these problems as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. The 
oe deal with the adjustment of the pupil to 
is present environment, his studies, and his 
future life. Helps to the homeroom teacher for 
each problem include: statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, and timing and 
motivation of the problem. List price, $1.95. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Onder 
YOUR REPRINTS 


Now ! 


To meet a popular demand, reprints of outstanding articles from Occupations 
are now available. 


If you wish sound occupational information and the latest techniques in coun- 
seling, order today from the following typical titles: 


Advertising as a Profession Handicaps of Youthful Job-Seekers 
Aids to Occupational Research Household Employees 
Analysis of the Occupational Aims of College How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 
Students How Consultants Aid College Counselors 
Apprentice Method for Training Counselors How to Organize and Conduct Career Confer- 
Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational ences 
Demands? Let's Have a Conference 
Career Trends in Medical Institutions Life Earnings in Selected Occupations 
Clinical Laboratory Technician Medical Records Librarian 
College Course in Job-Finding Menace of Commercialized Guidance 
Content of a Good Occupational Monograph Occupational Therapy 
—The Basic Outline portunities in Air Conditioning 
Counselor and Community Resources Placement for College Women 
Dean of Women Placing College Graduates 
Department Srore Salesperson Professional Opportunities in the YMCA 
Disappearing Dean of Men Shortage of Actuaries 
Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Training and Selection of School Counselors 
Monograph Vocational Try-outs for College Students 
Exit—The -_ Secretary Women ne 
Facts about Diese] Engine Careers Working Guidance Program 
Forecasting Occupational Needs Youth in the Labor Market 
Fraternities Initiate Guidance Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


From School to Job 


Ten Cents Each 
25 or more, 20% discount 


Write for complete list 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational 
Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 


Executive Secretary, Raven B. Kenney, Headquarters 
Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


Groroe E. Hurcuerson, First V ice-Pres., Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Mirprep M. Hickman, 


Second Vice-Pres., Su 


visor of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools 


Roy N. Anpgrson, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. On 


leave, 1940-1941. 


Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Trustees 


Rex B. Cunuirrs, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A. H. Eporrton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Mixprep Lincoxn Biixinas, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Vernon S. Srevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch 

California 

Northern 

Southern 
Canada 

Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 

National Capital 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 

Quad City 
Northern Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Maryland 

Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

First Corps Area 

New England 

Worcester 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Nelson B. Sewell 
Clyde S. Johnson 


F. W. MacBeth 
Clark H. Spitler 
Arthur A. Hitchcock 


Weston R. Clark 
T. C. Alexander 


Col. P. §. Woodward 
Mrs. Rheua Pearce 


Helen Dernbach 
J. C. Wright 
M. S. Kaufman 
C. N. Schutt 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 
Irwin D. Medin 


Mrs. Fannie W. Howard 


Harold E. Mahoney 
Hazel M. Lewis 
Albert Farnsworth 


Secretary 


Gertrude N. Waterman, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 
Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
M. Eugenia Walker, 2653 Cherry St., Denver, Colo. 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Mary S. Rogers, 191 Marietta St., N. W. 


E. L. Kerchner, 228 N. La Salle St. 
Morrie Kramer, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa 


Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 

A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 

Helen H. Little, Breathitt H. S., Jackson 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Ruth C. Hocker, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore 
Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 


Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co. CCC, No. Adams 
Joseph W. Bird, 97 Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Norg: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Ralph B. 
Kenney, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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Army Occupations’ 


MAJOR HENRY D. RINSLAND 


Adjutant General’s Department, War Department 


* The Selective Service Act and the 
National Defense Program have 
focused the attention of educators and 
counselors on the possibilities of Army 
life as a career. The occupational 
opportunities and other advantages 
ered by the U. S. Army both in time 
of peace and in time of war are here 
surveyed by an educator now in active 
service in the War Department. 


HE MODERN Army is the greatest pro- 
fessional and industrial organization 
on earth. Unlike Gaul, it is divided into 
two great parts, men and material. In a re- 
port of a year ago, we said the study of per- 
sonnel is both more important and more 
complicated than the study of material. 
When a man goes into the Army, the 
military must be ready to take over his 
whole living, the machinery of virtually 
his entire life—his food, clothing, hous- 
ing, medical care, largely his recreation, 
schooling, his legal relationships, and his 
job. Other parts of his life it cannot al- 
ways take over, for some men will be 
separated from their families. Many men 
in the regular service have families and to 
them go medical care and services not 


1From an address delivered at the winter New 


England Conference of the National Vocational » 


Guidance Association in Boston. 


granted civilians by their employer. The 
Army is not only a great industry, but it 
is also a great civic organization, almost a 
nation within a nation. Its immensity is 
not realized by those who have not seen for 
themselves the mass of supplies, materials, 
buildings, and hospitals that are needed to 
take our first legions of 800,000 Selectees 
by July 1. To these Trainees are added the 
Regular Army and the National Guard. 
Therefore, to build this Army there are 
great jobs to be done. But to the man who 
comes in—the young fellow you should 
advise, who may ask you questions about 
the Army, its demands, its future, his op- 
portunity—what can you say to him? 
What is your knowledge of the Army? 

Let us think of the Army in terms of 
permanence, just as we think of other ave- 
nues of life where there are professions and 
jobs, services and responsibilities. Why 
have we treated the military occupation as 
an incident with no planned guidance, 
with a sort of academic and bookish dis- 
regard? True, we have the profession of 
officers, but from now on the whole Army 
is to be a great sphere of life work—real, 
full, demanding, vibrant with pay, promo- 
tion, and promise. From the humble be- 
ginning of the private who for the first 
three months receives his “‘board and 
keep,"’ clothes and drugs, and $21.00 a 
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month, to the day when he becomes a 
Master Sergeant at $126.00 a month, or 
with service of distinction, $157.00 a 
month, there is work, a job and not unem- 
ployment! If he continues and grows into 
the already recognized professional mili- 
tary field, his salary ranges on the average 
from that of a Second Lieutenant at $2,000 
to Colonel at $7,197—and there are even 
hopes of being a General Officer at a salary 
of $10,000, the pay of a college president. 
Retirement pay in old age above a subsis- 
tence level is not the least of these remu- 
nerations. I ask, why not study the whole 
military business and plan our educational 
and guidance programs toward it for a 
goodly number of fine young men. 

I fear we have done as we teachers have 
almost always done—stressed the bookish 
and bookkeeping jobs and the few pro- 
fessional vocations; we have overstressed 
informational learning in old classical 
fields of literature and history and other 
languages with claims too often fictitious 
and seldom realized. We planned educa- 
tion after 16 and 18 years for the upper 5 or 
10 per cent and not for most all people over 
18. We have not democratized our educa- 
tional system, plants, or curricula, but we 
have packed the cards for the bookish, 
abstract intelligence, perhaps, for those 
from plus 1.5 sigma up. 


New FRront1sr oF Joss 


We must approach the problem of gui- 
dance and personnel from the standpoint of 
a more rapidly changing world. There is 
a new frontier of jobs, a great new area 
just opening, not only new jobs and voca- 
tions, but variations and special adapta- 
bilities of old jobs. There is a world of 
new workers that are critically needed now 
and will continue to be needed for years. Polic- 
ing cities is honorable, policing highways 
is thrilling and very honorable, but polic- 
ing a nation is a great adventure and most 
honorable! 

The Army is the great frontier of thou- 
sands of permanent occupations, calling 
for intelligent men, intelligently counseled and 


intelligently prepared! 1 differ materially 
from my friend, Robert K. Burns, and his 
associate, Lyle Spencer, in their excellent 
little monograph, ‘Military training and 
Jobs,’’® a pamphlet that should be in the 
hands of every counselor. No, I think a 
majority of young men will find the Army 
a good place in which to live and work, for 
many will, after the end of a year, still find 
a world of several million unemployed. I 
feel that permanence of our once rebuilt 
military defense will be in order and that 
as the possibilities of wars really do fade 
Cif we are not mistaken by mirages first 
seen in political eyes) we will find many 
more peace-time constructive jobs for the 
Army than it now has. 

That the Army is a great industrial and 
professional organization is suggested by 
the more than five hundred listed occupa- 
tions in our Army Regulations, No. 615-26 
(which can be procured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office). The Army activities 
are also described pictorially, as well as 
verbally, in the excellent little book, The 
Army of the United States, Government 
Printing Office, prepared for the Honor- 
able Morris Sheppard, Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 1940. 

The Army can use any and all ability 
from —2.5 sigma to +2.5 sigma. Of first 
importance today are the so-called distinc- 
tive, military jobs, which we used to call 
those of the basic soldiers; but today al- 
most every basic soldier does more than 
merely learn to shoot a rifle. Even the in- 
fantry has hand grenades, light and heavy 
machine guns, trench mortars, and hun- 
dreds of small semi-skilled jobs with tools, 
instruments, and wires. Hundreds of 
skilled jobs go into the make-up of a signal 
corps, an engineering regiment, and an 
artillery battery. In aviation, with its 
pilots, its map makers, its meteorologists, 
its radio mechanics, its engineers, its gas 
motor mechanics, the array of mechanical 
jobs is probably not yet completed by the 
Army itself. And today we have just 


2 See Occupations, Jan., 1941, p. 296, for brief re- 
view of this pamphlet. 
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added the occupational interviewer, the 
test technician, the psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, and the statistician. Of 
course, there are many areas demanding 
executive leadership and many key men of 
highest intelligence and administrative ex- 
perience. Although we think of the Army 
as having its West Point with four years of 
training, we forget that the Army has its 
graduate service schools and its War Col- 
lege. This College is one of the great 
graduate schools of America. Its library 
would make the head of any cartographer 
happy with its more than a million maps 
already built and being revised. 


Great AREA OF OccUPATIONS 


The new Armored Force calls for every 
phase of truck, automotive, and heavier 
motors operation. Even the Enlisted Divi- 
sion of the Adjutant General's Office, War 
Department, is also motorized with its 
dozens of IBM machines. Thousands of 
clerks, calculating machine operators, and 
stenographers keep records, called mecessary 
bookkeeping in business and too often looked 
upon as red tape by those not in the Army. 
In the hospital the X-ray technician, the 
laboratory expert in every phase of modern 
medicine and surgery, give training and 
life jobs to hundreds of talented young 
scientists. The engineers need construc- 
tion experts, bridge builders, and tele- 
gtaph operators. Lithographers and cop- 
persmiths work in shops that look like the 
great plants in New England. Cable 
splicers, fabric workers, and radio plant 
chiefs have become more important since 
the parachutist has been graduated from 
the country fairs to an important military 
position. Photographers, crane opera- 
tors, quarrymen, wheelwrights, and sheet 
metal workers after a busy day at their 
jobs, all look to the skill of the bread 
bakers and occasionally to the pastry man’s 
art in the Army kitchen. Thousands of 
jobs good for the Army, good for a man to 
keep, valuable to know, if he does not stay 
in the Army—there is a great area of occu- 
pations. 


OruerR ADVANTAGES 


In addition to occupational advantages 
there are others! First, is health and gen- 
eral physical stamina. Unless one has been 
in the Army, this factor is more or less 
academic. Except for an unusual health 
program in school and college here and 
there, and in commercialized athletics, 
most of our health teaching is not active. 
The great reams of page print in news- 
papers, the hours of radio time, the expen- 
sive outlay in equipment and building, the 
exorbitant honorariums paid coaches, 
need no Carnegie Foundation to prove the 
commercial importance of athletics. If 
part of the money now spent on athletics 
were used for health education and physi- 
cal exercise that can be carried over into 
adult life, America would be remade physi- 
cally! Why do we hear of so many men 
and women who are fat and forty and not 
fit? We all cry out ‘‘We are for National 
Defense,’’ but it is real service in physical 
fitness that should come first. Athletic 
coaches could give an hour a day to har- 
dening young men for preparation for 
Army life, without equipment, without 
Army officers, with no cost to the govern- 
ment, and possibly saving the Army sev- 
eral weeks’ training in the program of 
physical fitmess preparatory to further 
technical training. 

We won't have National Defense until 
all branches of education actively engage 
in some of its phases, and physical man- 
strength comes first, easiest, cheapest, and 
is most effective! Health for every worker 
as well as every soldier is essential. 

Our young men will obtain in the Army 
what a// educational institutions say they 
give, and few do. The returns for the 
physical development that goes with 
Army life will be of lasting personal and 
social value. 

But I have said the Army occupations 
will last. 

The peace-time work of the Army is not 
adequately presented in school. In early 
days this pioneer defense organization sur- 
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veyed boundaries (and still does), directed 
preliminary explorations, constructed 
roads, built bridges, canals, surveyed and 
mapped new lands, and recently surveyed 
the Alaskan Territory. It constructed our 
lighthouses, dockyards, custom-houses, 
post-offices, many government buildings 
in Washington, including the Capitol, 
Washington aqueduct, Lincoln Memorial, 
and Memorial Bridge. Canals flowed from 
its drawing board—the C. & O. Canal, 
Panama Canal; and business, commerce, 
and culture have flourished and spread. 
The Chief of Engineers is the greatest con- 
sulting engineer on earth. He plans rivers 
and harbors and flood control. In 1939 he 
had 240 officers and 35,000 civil employees. 
The great Bonneville Dam in Oregon is 
from his drafting board; the Mississippi 
River control is but an extension of his 
T-Square into the body of the Fathers of 
Water that moves most of his mass into 
Lake Pontchartrain near New Orleans; 
$30,000,000 for maintenance for our water- 
ways are spent by him with frugal, honest, 
and scientific execution; Congress asks his 
opinion about great engineering feats. His 
wisdom and technical skill have saved 
millions, brought safety and work, homes 
and schools to thousands—hundreds of 
thousands and at the cost of a Major Gen- 
eral’s salary—not an industrial magnate or 
a glamour boy’s thousands. 

Our Panama Canal governors have been 
Army men as have many of our great in- 
dustrial leaders. Who but the War De- 
partment could organize the greatest single 


Adjutant General’ s Office. 








nation-wide educational plant—the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps—a unit of our 
educational scheme where our brilliant 
university educators have failed to func- 
tion! But the CCC isn’t militarized. 
Where man has ruthlessly razed the forests 
for personal profit and exposed the naked 
mountainside to rains that accumulate, 
causing floods thousands of miles away, 
the CCC had planted by 1939 eighteen 
million trees! You know this work! We 
should be preparing our educational and 
recreational leaders, our teachers, and 
psychologists for this great nation-wide 
institution! 

And last, not least, is the great humani- 
tarian work with the American Red Cross 
in all kinds of disaster relief. Tents, food, 
medicine, boats, kitchens, blankets, cots, 
and police from 2,000 Army posts and Na- 
tional Guard Armories rush to fill the gap 
of Red Cross shortage. National Guard 
and Regular Army work together—which- 
ever can get there first is on the job 
first with equipment! Need I recall the 
1906 San Francisco catastrophe, the Missis- 
sippi flood of 1912, the Galveston storm of 
1900, the Vermont flood of 1927, and the 
Ohio River flood of 1937. Verily, Christ's 
words are true: ‘Inasmuch as you have 
done it unto the least of these, you have 
done unto me.” 

Such an organization demands and de- 
serves the most serious thought of all 
educators. Its opportunities offer a rich 
career of real service and a life full of great 
usefulness. 


XX 


Concerned with the establishment of a personnel classification system, Major || 

Rinsland is on active military duty for a year as a Reserve Officer in the || 

He is on leave from the University of Oklahoma : 

where he is Professor of Educational Measurement and Director of the 

Bureau of Educational Research. His text, Test Construction and 
Grading, was recently published. 
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School and Industry Unite for Defense 


R. S. LIVINGSTONE 


Director of Personnel, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


= The challenge which the National 
Defense Program offers for closer co- 
=— between the schools and in- 

ustry is here presented by a leading 
industrialist. The article is adapted 
from an address delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio Teach- 

ers Association, at Cleveland. 


HE MANNER in which the American 

public has responded to the Defense 
Program is most encouraging; in fact, 
actually amazing. The word ‘‘defense’’ 
seems to be a magic one, inspiring a spon- 
taneous reaction. Every one wants to do 
his part in the Defense Program. 
Churches, clubs, industries, civic groups, 
all have rallied to volunteer their services 
in a tremendous effort to make this country 
impregnable. It is America at its best 
with people responding with the great en- 
thusiasm and unanimity for which Ameri- 
cans are noted. 

But as we all realize, the problem of pre- 
paring ourselves for the emergency which 
may or may not be ahead of us is different 
from any other similar problem we may 
have faced in the past. We agree, I be- 
lieve, that war is no longer a matter of 
meeting attacking masses of soldiers with 
defending masses of soldiers. Rather, it is 
a matter of meeting the war machines de- 
veloped by one nation with the war ma- 


_ chines developed by the defending nation. 


Considering war alone, and neglecting the 
economic aspects, we realize that a nation 
is strong or weak in direct relationship to 
its ability to produce war machines which 
will outstrip those of the attacker in both. 
numbers and performance. Machines can 
be produced only by industry. Industry 


can produce only when it has the necessary 
manpower, and it is in this respect that 
our educational institutions throughout 
the entire country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, will have a most vital function 
to perform in the matter of defense prepara- 
tion. 

At a recent conference in Washington 
attended by twenty-two personnel execu- 
tives from various sections of the country, 
government representatives gave the fol- 
lowing information. Isador Lubin, Chief 
of the Economics Division, instructed his 
department to analyze all the defense con- 
tracts for which money to date had been 
appropriated and reduce these contracts 
as nearly as possible, to man hours of 
work. It was estimated that the amazing 
total of 5,000,000 people will be required 
just to perform the work on contracts al- 
ready placed, and as we all know, this is 
just the beginning. It was further pointed 
out that there are now only 1,750,000 men 
on WPA, although there are an additional 
750,000 not on WPA, who are approved 
and awaiting placement. Thus, assuming 
that all of these people are qualified for 
industrial positions, which of course we 
know they are not, WPA rolls could not 
be tapped for more than a maximum of 
2,500,000 people. At the present time 
they are being placed in private industry at 
the rate of 100,000 per month. This rate 
will, no doubt, be accelerated and the con- 
clusion is that within two years the WPA 
rolls will be exhausted. 


SHORTAGE OF QuaLirieD WorKERS 


Therefore, it is obvious that a substan- 
tial percentage of the manpower that will 
be needed must come from such govern- 
mental agencies as the NYA, the CCC, the 
ranks of people who are totally unem- 
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ployed or on relief, and the schools. Set- 
ting the schools aside for a moment as a 
possible source, let us consider the others. 
It is an established fact, substantiated by 
the statements of government employment 
offices and industrialists, that only a 
very small percentage of the people who 
are now unemployed or on government 
projects are qualified for the vital technical 
occupations in industry. For example, it 
is next to impossible to find tool makers or 
operators of precision machine tools among 
the unemployed. Pattern makers and core 
makers are scarce, as are welders, designers, 
all-around millwrights, and others. In 
fact, there is almost a complete absence 
among the unemployed of those types of 
people who are necessary to getting the in- 
dustrial plants of the country under opera- 
tions on new products. Of others who are 
available, some have had only limited ex- 
perience and limited skill—not enough to 
be classed as skilled workmen. Many are 
persons who previously were employed by 
industry and, for some reason or another— 
and I do not mean age—have developed 
such a poor work history that even under 
conditions of emergency, manufacturers 
are reluctant to take them into the organi- 
zation. There are many unemployed, as 
we all know, who are deficient physically 
and, for reasons of this nature, could be 
fitted into an industrial organization only 
with the greatest of difficulty. It is fair 
to state, therefore, that while industry will 
be able to obtain some of the needed man- 
power from people now on governmental 
rolls, this number will not suffice. For 
these reasons, principally, industry will 
draw heavily on recently graduated high 
school students, vocational schools, and 
from the ranks of present students who will 
graduate in the next four years. In fact, 
without having formally expressed itself 
to this effect, industry places most of its 
confidence in the potential ability of young 
men who have recently graduated or are 
soon to graduate to enter defense plants 
and perform the work that will have to be 
done. 


Wuat Can THE Scuoots Do? 


Now let us ask what, specifically, can 
the schools do to be most effective in help- 
ing industry meet the manpower problem? 
Possibly, to your surprise, there are two 
important aids that the schools can render 
instead of the one that most naturally 
comes to your mind. Let us take the mat- 
ter of training first, although I do not 
necessarily concede that this is the most 
important. There has been some mis- 
understanding in recent months concern- 
ing the training programs that have al- 
ready been established by the schools and 
what they were intended to do. Some 
people claimed rightly, but without any 
real basis for the remark, that it was im- 
possible for the schools to train mechanics 
in the 200- or 800-hour training programs 
that were established early last summer. 
Of course they were right; but what they 
did not understand was that the training 
programs established were not intended to 
train men to become fully qualified me- 
chanics. The programs were designed to 
give pre-training in certain basic crafts, 
such as tool making, general machine 
shop, welding, pattern making, core mak- 
ing, and other similar occupations. It was 
hoped that these pre-training courses 
would impart the basic fundamentals of 
the trade, which, in turn, would lighten 
the assignment of those in industry whose 
responsibility it would be to develop fur- 
ther the trainee to his fullest productive 
usefulness. 

For example, in a manufacturing con- 
cern such as ours it has been of great advan- 
tage to be able to obtain young men who 
could read micrometers and other measur- 
ing instruments, use blue-prints, and under- 
stand the nomenclature and principles of 
basic machine tools. Training periods 
that formerly were necessary to develop 
the new employee to his fullest proficiency 
have been greatly shortened by the work 
done in the schools, and in this respect the 
training programs have been highly suc- 
cessful. 
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Persons from WPA and others who were 
on the rolls of the unemployed are now 
working at jobs they probably otherwise 
would not have been able to obtain had it 
not been for the recent pre-training courses 
of our school system. Graduates of voca- 
tional high schools trained in machine 
shop who have good records and good 
habits are having no difficulty getting jobs, 
and these graduates are proving of great 
usefulness to industry. Employed work- 
ers are returning to the schools for more ad- 
vanced training and are thus developing 
themselves for those more responsible jobs 
for which it has been so difficult to find 
properly qualified persons. 

Yes, the educational institutions in this 
locality have provided a service to indus- 
try and to those who otherwise might not 
have been able to find work. Cleveland, I 
believe, has set a pattern which has been 
duplicated in many sections of the United 
States, and the school officials here, as well 
as industrialists who cooperated in setting 
up the program, should be commended for 
the valuable service performed. 


New Goats ror CooPpERATION 


But helpful as this work has been, I do 
not want anyone to believe that we have 
even remotely approached what is eventu- 
ally to be desired in the way of the most 
effective school-industry cooperation. I 
think most of us will agree generally with 
this broad statement—that the purpose of 
education is primarily and basically to 
equip young people with knowledge and 
skill by means of which they can most ef- 
fectively contribute to the production of 
food, clothing, shelter, and the luxuries 
which go to make up our standard of liv- 
ing. While knowledge of such fields as 
the arts, languages, philosophy, history, 
and others is of importance to society, 
still I believe these fields are secondary, at 
least at this time, to the production of the 
material necessities and luxuries, as society 
is now demonstrating that it cannot be 
happy without an abundance of the ma- 
terial things. 


Proceeding on this theory, I now set 
forth the belief that our educational sys- 
tem should be completely overhauled and 
re-designed so that the product of educa- 
tion, our young people, will be better 
equipped to take their places in the produc- 
tive life of the nation. Particularly in 
those schools which specialize in voca- 
tional training, should an attempt be made 
to revise the curriculum, so that it meets 
the needs of those it is designed to serve—a 
job which cannot be done effectively unless 
we make a thorough and conclusive study 
of our economic organization, industrial 
organization, occupations and the func- 
tions involved. 

The schools can benefit by examining 
some of the training programs that have 
been set up in industry during recent years 
to train people for specific occupations 
within industry, such training systems as 
Apprenticeship Plans, Learner Training 
Programs, Foremanship Training, and 
Junior Executive Training. It has been 
necessary for industry to establish these 
courses, because high schools, vocational 
schools and universities have not in their 
regular curricula been sufficiently objective 
with respect to the actual requirements of 
industrial life. Programs should be 
adopted which are patterned to fit exactly 
the needs of industry as determined after 
most careful analysis. The ideal voca- 
tional training curriculum would provide 
as nearly as possible almost a duplicate of 
the experience a young man would obtain 
if he started in an industrial organization 
and was transferred successively from de- 
partment to department, acquiring a gen- 
eral knowledge of the work of the most 
fundamental occupations. To do this re- 
quires certain facilities. Can I emphasize 
too strongly how urgently industrial 
equipment for training purposes is needed 
in our public schools? We would not ex- 
pect a violin teacher to teach a student 
without a violin, and yet we are asking 
our teachers to prepare young people for 

vindustry without providing them with the 
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machine tools, equipment, and other ap- 
paratus used. by industry. 


Mutua UNpDERSTANDING NEEDED 


Industrial men will welcome any oppor- 
tunity to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the educators of our young 
people. A teacher informed me on one 
occasion, that teachers generally are some- 
what reluctant and ill at ease while making 
plant visitations and inquiring into the 
functions of an industrial organization. 
Certainly there should be no reason for 
this, because industrial people are in awe 
and also feel inferior in the presence of a 
teacher. If there is some embarrassment 
to break down, let me assure you it is 
mutual. 

The industrialists with whom I am ac- 
quainted would welcome and enjoy the 
opportunity of exchanging ideas with 
those who shape our educational pro- 
grams, acquainting them with what is 
being done in industry, and passing along 
suggestions as to how the efforts of the 
schools could be dovetailed into the needs 
of industry. Perhaps such an organiza- 
tion as the Educational Committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce could 
launch a program of conferences and visita- 
tions designed to further the mutual under- 
standing of the needs in this respect. 
Such an exchange of information should 
have been established many years ago. 
Perhaps it will be made possible through 
our joint efforts at this time to meet the 
national emergency. 

No one in industry expects that the pub- 
lic school system should or would be able 
to assume industry's complete training bur- 
den. Industry has an immense problem of 
preparation ahead of it, of which training 
personnel is an important part. We are 
speaking here today of means whereby 
the schools can most effectively lighten 
this burden. The prospect of training 
large numbers of people for key occupa- 
tions does not necessarily terrify industry. 
Similar problems have been successfully 
met before by industry. Training is not a 


new function with industry. Every fore- 
man, every department head is essentially a 
teacher. Training in industry is a con- 
tinuous process. It has been done before 
and will be done at this time, providing 
one potential obstacle can be overcome, 
and at this point I come to the second im- 
portant aid that I believe our school sys- 
tem Can give us. 


How to Avorp Lasor TRrouBLe 


In my opinion the greatest threat to the 
successful completion of the Defense Pro- 
gram is not a matter of training, taxes, 
financing, or fifth column activity. 
Rather, it is our old friend, labor trouble. 
All of us have read recently about the 
labor disputes that have been cropping up 
throughout the country, most of them in 
fact in defense industries. Such stoppages 
of work can well prevent the timely deliv- 
ery of defense materials and menace the 
total defense program. In addition, the 
current demands for even higher wages are 
likely to start a cycle that will drive costs 
higher and higher, raise prices of all com- 
modities, and possibly result in an infla- 
tion so severe that our economic system 
may be disrupted. The demands for 
higher wages give rise to the belief that 
labor has not heeded the caution of the 
President to the effect that no individual 
can utilize this period of defense prepara- 
tion for his own personal gain. 

Now what is the basic cause of most 
labor trouble? It is a belief on the part of 
workmen that they are being unfairly 
treated in the division of industrial income. 
Schools must help industry explain the in- 
dustrial system to young people. Our 
prospective workers should understand 
that every business has been started 
through the savings of some individual, or 
group of individuals, who were willing to 
risk their money in a new enterprise, ask- 
ing only that the money be kept as safely 
as possible and a small return made for the 
use of it. Those who work must realize 
that there can be no jobs unless there is 
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someone who has previously saved and is 
now willing to risk his savings. 

Probably most workers believe that 
stockholders and investors get almost all 
of the money a corporation takes in, while 
those who do the work get only a small re- 
mainder. Yet, the official report issued 
by the government, entitled ‘‘National In- 
come in the United States,’’ shows that 
after all the necessary expenses of operat- 
ing a business have been paid, of the money 
remaining, those who work for our na- 
tion’s enterprises receive 84 per cent, in- 
vestors get 4 per cent, and 12 per cent is 
plowed back into the business for im- 
provements and to make new jobs. 

Schools can serve an important end in 
helping change the direction of personal 
habits. The habits of courtesy and re- 
spect, to a great extent, seem to have been 
lost. It is rare today to find a young work- 
man who says, “Yes, sir’’ and ‘‘No, sir.” 
Young people have become careless even 
of such matters as personal cleanliness and 
shaving. 

There is a tendency on the part of some 


Selling newspapers; working in a drug store, in a garage, on a freighter, in 
| an open hearth and rolling mill, and as a newspaper reporter gave Mr. 
Livingstone first-hand experience with men at work. Since 1929 he has 
heen with Thompson Products, Inc., where he has been steadily promoted | : 
until he has reached his present position. 
is on the advisory committee of the National Youth Administration and is 
an advisor to the Training within Industry Division of the National De- 


young people to show cold contempt for 
their supervisors. All of us will agree 
that this is no way to win advancement in 
life or in an organization, nor does it add 
to the mental health of our industry. 

These are just a few of the problems that 
tend to produce industrial unrest which 
may express itself in strikes and in turn 
may impede the entire National Defense 
Program and undermine the economic sys- 
tem. They are sincerely suggested as prob- 
lems worthy of deepest consideration. 

The National Defense Program presents 
a challenge both to the schools and to in- 
dustry. We have mentioned the impor- 
tance of defense and our dependence on the 
quality of our manpower in making our de- 
fenses impregnable. We have suggested 
the need of making training in our schools 
more objective. We have cited how labor 
trouble may upset our defense program and 
what the schools can do to help. From 
industry's viewpoint, we hope that the de- 
fense program may be the catalyst through 
which our efforts will be unified. 


\ 


Active in community affairs, he |) 


fense Commission, but still finds time for sailing and other sports. 
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A Re-Check of Articles on Guidance in Five 
Educational Magazines 


FRANK G. SCHULTZ 


@ Here is a survey of the vocational 
guidance literature in five magazines 
covering the period 1934-1939, which 
supplements the Kefauver-Davis study 
of the same magazines for 1927-1932. 
The comparison of the findings of the 
two studies indicates the progress 
made but also points to other areas 
which have not yet received sufficient 
attention. 





NE METHOD of determining the prog- 
O ress of a profession is through the 
periodic evaluation of the literature per- 
taining to and produced by that profes- 
sion. It was probably with this point in 
mind that Grayson N. Kefauver' and Al- 
bert M. Davis, a few years ago, conducted 
an investigation through which the gui- 
dance literature appearing in five educa- 
tional magazines* was subjected to careful 
scrutiny. 

In this early study, 461 articles dealing 
with various phases of guidance and ap- 
pearing during the period of 1927-1932, 
were classified according to the topic dis- 
cussed, and the degree to which they were 
based upon systematic research. As a sup- 
plement to these findings, the authors also 
reported the results of a questionnaire sur- 
vey in which professors of guidance and 
directors of guidance were asked to sug- 
gest areas and problems for research, the 
investigation of which would be most 
conducive to the advancement of the 
guidance profession. 

1 Grayson N. Kefauver and Albert M. Davis, “‘In- 
vestigations in Guidance,’’ Occupations, XII, Novem- 
ber, 1933, pp. 17-25. 

2 Occupations, School and Society, Personnel Journal, 


School Review, and Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education. 


Kefauver and Davis found that of the 
461 articles, only 140 or approximately 30 
per cent could be considered as representing 
more or less systematic research. Of the 
non-systematic articles, 217 or 47 per cent 
of the total comprised merely a subjective 
description of guidance practices. 

With reference to the questionnaire, it 
was found that while the majority of the 
professors and directors of guidance agreed 
that the most insistent need was for studies 
which would ** . . . involve the projection 
of as complete a program of guidance as 
possible, following a group of students 
through this service, and making a careful 
measure of the effects,’’ only one article of 
this nature had appeared during the five- 
year period in question. 

Two other areas which ranked high in 
terms of needed research were ‘‘the mea- 
surement or evaluation of existing pro- 
grams of guidance”’ and ‘‘investigations of 
occupational conditions and opportuni- 
ties."" Actually, the literature had con- 
tained only two systematic and five non- 
systematic articles dealing with the mea- 
surement of existing programs of gui- 
dance, while seventeen and thirty-six ar- 
ticles of the two respective categories were 
found dealing with occupational condi- 
tions and opportunities. 


Tue Present SURVEY 


Recently the writer had the opportunity 
to survey the guidance literature in the 
same five magazines, covering the period 
of 1934-1939. The chief purpose of the 
study was to determine what changes in 
emphasis and quality had occurred, and 
also to discover the extent to which the 
more recent researches were attacking the 
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areas and problems suggested by the Ke- 
fauver-Davis questionnaire. 

Before presenting the findings we should 
like to point out that while an attempt 
was made to parallel the early study, a de- 
tailed comparison of the data is probably 
not warranted. At least the reader 
should be aware of certain sources of unre- 


liability in any comparisons that might be 
in the discussion itself or that might be in- 
ferred by the reader. Incidentally, these 
sources of unreliability would be inherent 
in any study which attempted to classify 
items into two or more categories. 

Thus an article dealing with several re- 
lated topics might conceivably have been 


Taste | 


Tue CoMPARATIVE NUMBER AND Per Cent oF DiFFERENT Types oF GUIDANCE ARTICLES 
APPEARING IN Five EpucatioNaL MAGAZINES*® DURING THE PERIODS OF 1927-1932 AND 

































































1934-1939 
Number of Articles Per Cent of Articles 
Kefauver- Current | Kefauver- Current 
Davis Study Study | Davis Study Study 
Nature of Content of Article _ — (1927-1932) (1934-1939) (1927-1932) (1934-1939) 
1 6 25 1.30 4.72 
Evidence of Need 2 + 19 | 1.95 3.59 
_ of Guidance a: ee 15 eo |; 3 # °&°&@#@2 $9 
Analyze and Describe 1 26 31 5.64 5.86 
Guidance 2 217 92 47.09 17.39 
Practice —— le 243 ___123 | 52.73 _ Bs 
Investigate Occupational l 17 92 3.69 17.39 
Conditions an 2 36 38 7.81 7.18 
Opportunities T 53 130 11.50 24.57 
Summarize Judgment of Ex- 1 0 2 ea 0.38 
perts of Guidance on Objec- 2 2 2 0.43 0.38 
tives and Practices fi 2 4 0.43 0.76 
Describe Training and 1 3 5 0.65 0.94 
Experience of 2 10 6 | 2.17 1.13 
Counselors T _ 13 ll | 2.72 207 
Construct and Validate 1 46 66 9.98 12.47 
Improved Measures of 2 14 4 3.04 0.76 
Character of Individuals® = $T © 70 | 13.02, 13.238 
Investigate Nature and 1 22 75 4.77 14.18 
Extent of Variation of 2 14 8 3.04 1.5] 
Capacity of Individuals’ ; 36 83 7.81 15.69 _ 
Make Follow-up Studies of 1 17 22 3.69 4.16 
Students — into 2 10 1 2.17 0.19 
_IndustryandHigherInstic, oT 7S 4.35 
Measure Results of 1 2 26 0.43 4.9] 
Existing Programs 2 5 4 1.09 0.76 
_ of Guidance T a 2 30 1.52 _ 5.67 
Set-up Well Planned 1 0 0 ee 9 
Program, Follow through, 2 1 0 0.22 
_and Measure Results 00 OT nal O22 
Analyze 1 l 4 0.22 0.76 
Guidance 2 3 7 0.65 1.32 
Materials ——— - 4 = 9 7 jf 
Torats 1 140 348 | 30.38 65.77 
2 321 181 =| 69.66 34.21 
T 461 529 | 99.93 99.99 





3 Occupations, The School Review, Personnel Journal, School and Society, and Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 
(1)—Systematic Article; (2)—Subjective Article; (T)—Total of (1) and (2). 





* Includes studies on efficiency and reliability of prgdictions. 
+ Includes studies on the variation of interests and attitudes. 
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classified under several of the eleven cate- 
gories. The decision rested on subjective 
judgment. Then, too, the question of 
whether an article was based on systematic 
investigation or whether it was to be rele- 
gated to the subjective category was diffi- 
cult to decide. Obviously an article which 
presented a minimum of data from the 
U. S. Census reports, or incidentally 
quoted limited findings from other sources 
merely to add a little weight to a subjec- 
tive argument, could hardly lay claim to 
being a systematic investigation. 


CurRRENT STATUS AND COMPARISONS 


The data for both the Kefauver-Davis 
study and the current investigation are 
combined in the accompanying table. 
The rows marked (1) represent the articles 
that have been classified as ‘‘systematic,”’ 
while those marked (2) include the sub- 
jective contributions. The third row, 
marked (T), represents the totals for each 
sub-division. The percentage figures are 
calculated in terms of the total number of 
articles for each study, or 461 and 529, 
respectively. 

An examination of the totals at the foot 
of the table will show that there has been 
a considerable increase in both the abso- 
lute and relative number of articles *‘in- 
volving some systematic investigation.”’ 
The per cent of systematic articles has in- 
creased from about 30 per cent in 1927- 
1932 to approximately 66 per cent for the 
current study. Even if we consider that 
Kefauver and Davis may have used a some- 
what more rigorous criterion for classify- 
ing articles into this category, the shift in 
emphasis is probably significant. 

While on the surface the increase in the 
proportion of systematic articles is evi- 
dence of a desirable change, a more detailed 
study of the table will show that only a 
few of the eleven categories have con- 
tributed materially to this shift in empha- 
sis. The decrease in both the absolute and 
relative number of articles dealing with 
the analysis and description of guidance 
practices has done much to reduce the per 


cent of subjective articles. On the posi- 
tive side, the increase in the number of 
articles investigating ‘‘occupational con- 
ditions and opportunities’’ has contributed 
heavily toward the increase in the per cent 
of systematic articles. Only three other 
categories have contributed materially to 
the improved situation, namely: (a) ‘*‘Con- 
struct and Validate Improved Measures of 
Character of Individuals,’’ (b) ‘‘Investi- 
gate the Nature and Extent of Variation 
of Capacity of Individuals,’’ and (c) **Fol- 
low-up Studies of Students Going into In- 
dustry and Higher Institutions.’’ Eight of 
the eleven categories have contributed 
little or nothing to the trend toward a 
more scientific guidance literature. 


Previous SucGcestions Not Heepep 


Apparently the insistent problem in re- 
search, as stated by the professors and di- 
rectors of guidance in the early question- 
naire, has come in for little investigation. 
At least these particular five magazines 
contained no articles based on investiga- 
tions which involved ** . . . the projection 
of as complete a program of guidance as 
possible, following a group of students 
through this service, and making a careful 
measure of the results."" However, in 
fairness to the professional workers in this 
field, it should be pointed out that the in- 
auguration of such a research project re- 
quires time, and the fact that no articles 
have appeared up to this point is no indi- 
cation that such investigations are not 
being conducted. It is inherent in the 
statement of the problem that a certain 
period of time must elapse before the 
effects of a controlled program can be 
determined. 

When we look at the two other areas 
for research recommended by the pro- 
fessors and directors of guidance we find a 
highly gratifying situation. The investi- 
gations of occupational conditions and 
opportunities have increased both in num- 
ber and in quality, as have those purport- 
ing to measure the results of existing pro- 
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grams, although the total number of such 
evaluation is still small. 

A fact which is not apparent in the table 
is that not all of the five periodicals con- 
tributed equally toward the improvement 
of the situation. Two of the magazines 
changed their policies since 1932 and cer- 
tain types of articles appeared to be stressed 
more, or were reduced in number. One of 
the periodicals devotes the major portion 
of its content to the interpretation of labor 
relations and the Wagner Act, items 
which can hardly be classified as purely 
guidance in nature, though they have im- 
plications for vocational guidance. 


ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES 


Apparently because of changing condi- 
tions several new types of articles were 
making their appearance during the period 
1934-1939. Since these could not be classi- 
fied readily into the eleven original cate- 
gories, three new classifications were 
added. These are presented in the informal 
tabulation below: 

Sys- Sub- 
tem- jec- 

Nature of Article atic tive Total 
Job analyses and oc- 

cupational ability 

patterns s 2: & 
Occupational surveys 

(local and na- 


tional) 7 i 19 
Evaluation of the 

guidance movement 

as a whole I 14 15 


While articles of the first type might 
have been classified along with “‘investi- 
gations of occupational conditions and op- 
portunities,’’ the emphasis was sufficiently 
different to warrant a new grouping. 


One of the most encouraging indications 
that the guidance profession is progressing 
toward maturity is the number of articles 
which deal with the need for evaluating 
the movement as a whole. Of the fifteen 
articles in this area only one could be 
classified as systematic in nature, but the 
fact that fourteen other articles raised 
some pertinent questions as to the future 
of the movement was refreshing to say the 
least. 

One type of article which was conspicu- 
ous by its absence was that dealing with 
the cost of setting up a guidance program. 
Only one major article was devoted to this 
problem, and it contained no systematic 
evidence. From an administrative point 
of view, cost studies are of little value un- 
less the costs can be related to service 
rendered, and until we have more evidence 
concerning the value of guidance such cost 
studies may perhaps just as well be given 
little emphasis. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Any conclusions we make will of course 
be subject to the sources of unreliability 
referred to in an earlier paragraph. We 
may be safe in saying, however, that while 
the guidance literature shows considerable 
advancement in certain areas, other phases 
have not received the cold scientific 
scrutiny demanded by the importance of 
the questions raised. 

As an answer to the above criticism, we 
may point to the fact that many of the 
more careful studies of the effects of gui- 
dance are being carried on in colleges and 
universities and are published only in 
monographs or in the more strictly re- 
search magazines. Obviously, readers in- 
terested in this field should give some time 
to the study of these other sources. 
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Obstacles to an Apprenticeship Program 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Chief of Apprenticeship, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


pgm plays an important part 
in the defense training program. 
The vocational counselor, therefore, should 
have an accurate knowledge of apprentice- 
able trades and the trend these trades are 
following nationally and locally. He 
should know the fields in which appren- 
tiveship is indispensable, such as die- 
sinking, tool-making, welding, printing, 
painting, molding, and core-making. He 
should be familar with the program of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

At a conference held last July between 
Sidney Hillman and Owen D. Young at 
which problems pertinent to training 
workers for defense purposes were dis- 
cussed, the importance of apprenticeship 
in any emergency industrial training pro- 
gram and the value of the work being 
done in this field by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship was clearly recog- 
nized. 

As a result, arrangements were made to 
have all apprenticeship matters connected 
with defense automatically turned over to 
the Federal Committee for its disposal. 
Thus, from the very beginning of the cur- 
rent emergency, the apprenticeship pro- 


1The Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations met 
at Atlantic City, N.J., February 18-22, 1941. 


gram has been part and parcel of the de- 
fense machinery. Efforts since have been 
directed toward fitting apprenticeship 
gears into the whirling cogs and wheels of 
defense production without interfering 
with operations. This has been no easy 
task. 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 


Outstanding among obstacles that we 
must surmount is getting industry to 
visualize the importance of making provi- 
sions for a thoroughgoing apprenticeship 
system in its training programs. 

Thanks to the realistic interest and 
cooperation of such organizations as the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion coupled with the practical attitude 
toward apprenticeship assumed by the 
Training-Within-Industry branch of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
we have been able to make marked 
progress. The greatest gain accruing to 
apprenticeship out of defense prepara- 
tions is the setting-up of promotional ma- 
chinery within a large number of industries 
that could not otherwise be reached so 
quickly. 

In keeping with the American idea of 
efficiency, the Training-Within-Industry 
office has turned over to existing govern- 
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ment agencies all problems raised by de- 
fense preparations that fall into those 
agencies’ field of endeavor, coordinating 
defense operations with long-range activ- 
ities. The carrying out of the in-plant 
training program was thus greatly facili- 
tated and much time was saved by not 
having to duplicate on an emergency basis 
those activities for which machinery al- 
ready existed. 

Incidentally, Channing R. Dooley, direc- 
tor of the Training-Within-Industry pro- 
gram, has been for several years a member 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. Mr. Dooley is at present on leave 
of absence from his position as manager of 
industrial relations for the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company. His experience in promot- 
ing apprenticeship along with his other 
experience in the field of personnel man- 
agement has proved useful in blue-printing 
a national in-plant training program. 
Mr. Dooley’s first-hand knowledge of 
apprenticeship was also a contributing 
factor to the quick evaluation of its im- 
portance to defense training. 


THREE PHASES 


The ‘“‘on-the-job’’ training program 
falls into three phases: apprenticeship, 
up-grading, and the training of supervisory 
personnel. 

The apprentice, carefully selected from 
youngsters eager to learn the craft, has 
usually had some knowledge of the work 
he is to learn and therefore can contribute 
something to immediate production. In 
considering the qualifications of a candi- 
date for an apprenticeship, his work back- 
ground is carefully inspected and evalu- 
ated. In view of current industrial needs, 
it is safe to say that this is particularly 
true at the present time. 

In many instances, the apprentice comes 


‘ directly from the plant's floor and is, 


therefore, familiar with the work that 
goes on in that plant. Such an apprentice 
can contribute to production from the 
moment he is inducted. Even apprentices 
who have not had actual shop experience 


can contribute directly to production by 
performing simple repetitive tasks that 
are a part of most crafts, thus permitting 
the journeyman to concentrate on more 
complex processes. There are other ways 
in which an apprenticeship program con- 
tributes to immediate needs. Obviously a 
practical on-the-job training arrangement 
must include generous provisions for ap- 
prenticeship. 

Up-grading concerns mostly the use of 
semi-skilled workers too old to be con- 
sidered as apprentices. In up-grading, 
semi-skilled workers are advanced or 
shifted from one operation to a more dif- 
ficult one where some previous knowledge 
is essential. The place of the up-graded 
employee is taken by a man hired from 
the outside whose knowledge of the craft 
will permit him to do only the simplest 
repetitive phases. In this way, the criti- 
cal need for workers of specialized skills is 
currently relieved and permanent emer- 
gency arrangements made, clearly under- 
stood by all groups concerned, to remedy 
future pressure. 

Third in consideration, but definitely 
first in importance, is the development 
of supervisory persons including not only 
shop foremen, but gang and special opera- 
tions foremen, to direct the work of up- 
graded and newly trained workers. 

To be of immediate value, this type of 
personnel should be developed from men 
already familiar with the plant. This 
again brings to the fore the significance of 
apprenticeship. The plant that has had 
an apprenticeship program for years has a 
great number of seasoned mechanics to 
draw from for foremen and supervisory 
jobs. Another method that is being 
exploited in obtaining supervisory mate- 
rial is that of recalling pensioned crafts- 
men. This has been of great help in solv- 
ing the immediate requirements of many 
plants. However, as expansion of plant 
facilities continues and as more quickly 
trained help goes into production, the 
need of supervisory personnel of high 
caliber becomes more and more vital. 
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Possible avenues from which this type 
of personnel can be developed are being 
explored. Industrial organizations have 
done much toward taking care of this 
situation. The problem, however, is a 
recurring one and requires constant atten- 
tion and study. 

In contemplating in-plant training the 
fact should be recognized that not only 
must training exigencies be clearly an- 
alyzed and blue-printed, but the remedial 
machinery should be such as to permit its 
immediate gearing into the production 
machinery. 

None of the obstacles in the way ot 
apprenticing youth is insurmountable 
if we had the time and staff. One of our 
main ‘‘hold backs’’ has been the lack of 
sufficient help to inform industry of our 
efforts. During the depression when work 
was lacking for men who had been crafts- 
men for years, apprenticeship was forced 
into the background. As a result, it suf- 
fered a grievous set-back. 


Recent ProGress 


Two years ago industry began to swing 
back toward normal conditions, and ap- 
prenticeship again came to the fore. 
Congress, stimulated by this interest, 
passed the Fitzgerald Act combining all 
federal labor standards apprenticeship ac- 
tivities under the Department of Labor. 
Since then we have been able to make 
faster progress. The basic standards of 
apprenticeship we are promoting are de- 
signed to develop a high degree of skill 
and craftsmanship. We have been able 
to advise many plants and crafts on ap- 
prenticeship problems and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing much of our counsel 
put into operation. 

Currently there are nearly 800 appren- 
ticeship programs in operation that have 
been registered with the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship. ‘‘Registered”’ is a 
technical term used to signify that the 
standards meet the basic principles of the 
Committee. All but a handful of these 
programs are administered by local joint 


committees—committees on which serve a 
like number of employer and labor rep- 
resentatives. Eleven of these committees 
are of a state-wide nature. There are 157 
apprenticeship programs in private plants, 
of which 31 are under the direction of 
joint committees. Since January 1, state 
apprenticeship councils were added to the 
State Labor Departments of Kansas and 
New Hampshire. Laws governing ap- 
prenticeship have been enacted in 11 
states and 22 states have agencies in their 
labor administrative structure. 


Tue CounsEtor’s Part 


How can vocational counselors help 
promote sound apprenticeship? First, by 
keeping a clear-cut, over-all picture of 
apprenticeship and apprenticeship stand- 
ards in mind as they contemplate the 
field of occupations. The lack of a 
clear realization of what we are trying to 
do is one of the main obstacles in our 
way. 

In considering apprenticeship from a 
practical and realistic point of view, it 
must be regarded as an on-the-job interne- 
ship somewhat similar to the interneship 
served by doctors. 

Apprenticeship is the beginning phase 
of a journeyman’s career. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the candidate should 
be physically fit to stand the strain of the 
occupation and that he have pronounced 
““finger-dexterity’’ and mechanical apti- 
tude. 

It is also desirable that he should have 
had some previous instruction. However, 
it is natural to assume that any youngster 
interested in an apprenticeship must have 
given the matter thought and study, and 
therefore has a fairly good knowledge of 
what the craft involves. 

In these times, when speed is the prime 
factor in production, it is possible to 
break down some of the apprenticeable 
occupations into several parts and train a 
semi-skilled worker to perform one or two 
special phases of the work. However, 
this is only feasible or profitable when the 
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emphasis is on quick production. Under 
normal circumstances, it is neither profit- 
able nor desirable. 

An all-round trained journeyman can do 
the whole job better and more efficiently 
than several men, each performing one or 
two operations. In fact, the reason why 
up-grading is being urged in defense indus- 
tries now is because there are not enough 
men available who have served an appren- 
ticeship. Ifindustry had had in operation 
a full-sized apprenticeship program it 
would not now be in its present dilemma. 
There might have been the need for a 
limited amount of up-grading but the de- 
mands for such a program would not have 
been so pressing or so broad. 

An apprenticeship system should be 
designed not only to replenish the 
normal ‘‘turn-over’’ in the trade occurring 
through retirement, illness, death, and 
the shifting of workers to other fields, 
but also to add automatically to the sup- 
ply of craftsmen required by an industrially 
expanding country. 

This expansion goes on steadily and at 
varying speeds during normal times, de- 
pending on economic conditions, but it 


goes on. Under forced draft conditions 
such as we are undergoing at present, the 
expansion is abnormal. When the crisis 
ends, that part of the structure erected on a 
permanent basis will continue. A large 
part of the auxiliary machinery will have 
to be discarded. 

Apprenticeship is a permanent part of 
the industrial structure. When the emer- 
gency ends, the apprentice will fit snugly 
into what is to follow. His all-round 
skills will always be in demand. Should 
the particular industry in which he has 
been working suffer retrenchment, he will 
have little difficulty finding other fertile 
fields for what he has learned. 

A competent worker need never worry. 
Craftsmen, who have reached their jour- 
neyman place through planned apprentice- 
ship such as the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship advocates, are bound to be 
competent workmen. 

Vocational counselors can best serve 
the cause of youth and the cause of a 
better industrial America, by keeping 
this fact uppermost in their minds as they 
carry on their excellent work of counseling 
and guiding young men and women. 


New Developments in Worker Analysis’ 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 


United Merchants and Manufacturers Management Corporation 


UR RECENT work in the analysis of 
human abilities by means of some 
specially designed performance tests has 


‘revealed data of great importance in voca- 


tional guidance and selection. We have 
found that some of our former assumptions 
were in error and we have discovered new 





1 This paper was accompanied by charts and films» 
when it was presented at the Convention. 


truths that must now be taken into con- 
sideration. We have found, for example, 
that there is only a moderate relationship 
between general hand dexterity and other 
more specialized dexterities such as dual 
hand coordination, bilateral coordination, 
and hand and foot coordination. An 
individual may have high general hand 
dexterity along with specific disabilities 
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in any one or several of these special 
areas. 

We have found it necessary to make 
separate measurements of perceptions in 
each sense area involved in work, since 
perceptual abilities are also specialized 
and not significantly related to motor 
abilities. Tests involving both refined 
perceptual discriminations and motor 
abilities therefore give confusing results 
that actually may be misleading. More- 
over, the perceptual ability called upon in 
inspecting for minute defects at a point, 
in a small mechanical part, or within a 
small two- or three-dimensional space is 
apparently different from that required in 
the inspection of a large area of cloth, 
tin plate, or bank-note paper. Hence, 
different tests seem to be required. 

In our recent work we have abandoned 
many of the time-honored and conven- 
tional procedures of industrial psychology. 
We have gone back to the original philos- 
ophy of Scientific Management as formu- 
lated by Frederick W. Taylor for the hy- 
potheses which have guided the design of 
our tests. From an analysis of groups of 
industrial jobs we have inferred the 
special abilities to be measured. By 
methods following the principles of ma- 
chine designing we have constructed tests 
that measure these abilities. 

Through a practice period before test- 
ing we have reduced the learning effect 
that diminishes the validity and reliability 
of measurements. The length of the test 
represents a compromise between an ideal 
of highest reliability and the practical re- 
quirements of a limited testing time. 
Validities are expressed in a simple per- 
centage figure representing the propor- 
tion of those selected who make good on 
the job, since we have little interest in the 
extent of the potential failures of those 
rejected. 


MeEruop oF ScoRING 


We convert our raw scores into per- 
centage efficiency scores by taking the 
mean score as 100 and expressing the actual 


time or error scores in relation to this 
mean. This method is conventional in 
rating performance on the job and is much 
more easily understood than percentile 
scores or standard scores. This method of 
scoring also permits a direct forecast from 
the test results of what performance on the 
job should be after training and with ade- 
quate supervision and incentives. 

The foregoing procedure has led to the 
suggestion that the test results be used as a 
criterion against which to measure the 
effectiveness of management and super- 
vision and the adequacy of the incentive 
on the job. This can be defended on the 
ground that the test scores are highly valid 
and reliable while the usual criteria on the 
job—production, earnings, percentage ef- 
ficiency as determined by time study tech- 
niques, and foreman’s ratings—are not. 

The general aim of this work may be 
simply expressed. It is to select the best 
endowed individuals for the jobs to be 
filled and to eliminate from further con- 
sideration those of poorer ability. In 
pursuing this purpose we try particularly 
to identify the individual's outstanding 
abilities and his special disabilities and to 
assign him accordingly. Figure 1 pre- 
sents graphically the profiles of abilities 
of ten workers chosen from a group of 121 
measured on the same tests in one de- 
partment of a factory. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROFILES 


Individual Number 1 is unusual, being 
high in all of the abilities measured. 
Number 2 is equally unusual, low in all 
abilities, lacking a single ability at the 
average level. The other eight individ- 
uals have been paired as approximately 
equal in general hand dexterity so that we 
may emphasize the wide range of other 
specialized abilities found among such 
persons. 

Number 3 shows an outstanding ability 
in hand and foot coordination but is 
somewhat below average in inspection 
ability. Number 4 shows the reverse 
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situation in these abilities. Numbers 5 
and 6 show opposite patterns with respect 
to their hand-foot and bilateral dexteri- 
ties. Numbers 7 and 8 show amazing 
contrasting abilities in every trait except 
general hand dexterity in which they are 
almost equal. Numbers 9 and to are 
very similar except that each shows a 
marked special disability. 

It must be clear, from a study of these 
profiles, that placement on the basis of any 
one test, particularly a test of general hand 
dexterity, may be both uneconomical and 
unjust. With the aid of such profiles, 
however, we can make use of an indi- 
vidual’s best abilities and avoid assigning 
him to work for which he has a specific 
disability. This procedure reduces train- 
ing time very materially and eliminates 
many failures on the job. 

It may be argued that these apparent 
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GD—General Hand Dexterity 
D—Dual Hand Dexterity 

HF—Hand-Foot Coordination 

BL—Bilateral Hand Coordination 
P—Visual Perception (Inspection 
I—Intelligence 


disabilities may be overcome by training. 
Four years ago we held this view, but ex- 
perience since then leads to another con- 
clusion. Many of these measured dis- 
abilities are exceedingly resistant to train- 
ing effort, and it is uneconomical to ar- 
tempt to overcome them. This is espe- 
cially true of dual hand coordination and 
of inspection ability. The better procédure 
is to measure the traits and then take ad- 
vantage of the natural aptitudes shown. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
Moror ABILITIES 


For those of us who have previously 
assumed that there is some substantial 
relationship between intelligence and mo- 
tor abilities, and particularly between in- 
telligence and inspection ability, Tasie | 
holds disappointments. Only the Pin 
Board Difference scores, which reflect 
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sustained attention to an increasingly 
complex pattern of performance, show 
more than negligible relationships with 
intelligence as measured by Wunderlic’s 
revision of the Otis Test. These differ- 
ence scores also show low intercorrelations 
with the other motor tests, except with 
total time scores on this same test in 
which an identity of elements makes the 
figure spuriously high. 

In the comparison between intelligence 
test scores and both time and error scores 
on the visual perception tests, the amount 
of interrelationship shown may be chiefly 
due to the fact that both are pencil and 
paper tests with pencil manipulation as the 
common factor. The two perceptual tests 
are different in structure and were designed 
to measure different perceptual abilities, 
which fact accounts for the moderate cor- 
relations between them. It also may be 
inferred from these figures that, since time 
scores and error scores are only slightly 
related negatively, more time devoted to 
the performance of the tests will not 
materially change the error scores. In 
other words, additional effort will not 


generally improve perceptual perform- 
ance. 

These visual perception tests have been 
widely used for the selection of inspectors 
of small mechanical parts. Retest re- 
sults after training and experience show 
correlations of 0.7 to o.9 with first tests 
in both time scores and error scores. 
These reliabilities could be increased by 
lengthening the tests, a procedure not 
deemed desirable for practical purposes. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing 
discussion that selection becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as the job demands two 
or more of these specialized abilities. 
Such an inference is confirmed by the data 
presented in Taste II. The figures repre- 
sent the percentages of persons tested 
who scored above the 75th percentile, 
or in the highest quarter, in each ability 
measured on the basis of the general 
norms for larger groups. Thus, on inspec- 
tion alone the proportion of persons fall- 
ing in the highest quarter is close to the 
theoretical frequency, but on inspection 
ability combined with dual dexterity the 
proportion scoring in the highest quarter 


TABLE I 


D1FrFERENTIAL ABILITY ANALYsIS TEST INTERCORRELATIONS 


Motor Tests 





N-130 
PB Total M-AS DH-F BLP 
Gen. Dex. PB Diff. Dual H&F Bilat. Intell. 
PB Total 0.63 0.54 0.67 0.64 —0.02 
PB Diff. 0.63 0.11 0.31 0.29 0.25 
M-AS 0.54 O.11 0.58 0.67 —0O.12 
DH-F 0.67 0.31 0.58 0.67 —0o.10 
BLP 0.64 0.29 0.67 0.67 —0.03 
Intell. —0.02 0.25 —0.12 —0o.10 —0.03 
Perpetual Tests 
VP-A VP-A VP-B VP-B 
Time Error Time Error Intell. 
VP-A Time ° —0.09 0.45 —o.08 0.12 
VP-AError —o.09 0.16 0.45 0.14 
VP-B Time 0.45 0.16 —0.05 0.19 
VP-B Error  —o.o08 0.45 —0.05 0.25 


Intell. 0.12 0.14 0.19 0.25 


ao. = 060 6 * el = 
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TaB_e II 
SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL ABILITIES 


Percentages of persons scoring in highest quarter on each measured ability, singly and in 
combinations 


Dual 

Inspection 

Dual and Inspection 

Gen. Dex. and Inspect. 

Hand-Foot and Inspect. 

Gen. Dex. and Hand-Foot 

Dual and Hand-Foot 

Gen. Dex., Hand-Foot, and Inspection 


Interpretation: Last line—in general dexterity, 
hand-foot coordination, and inspection ability only 
4, 10, and 12 per cent of persons in these three groups, 


on each trait separately is much smaller. 
The proportion is still smaller when three 
special abilities are involved. 

Since the numbers of persons possessing 
several such abilities in high degree are 
comparatively small, we have a powerful 
argument for more minute division of 
labor and for further simplification of jobs. 
The argument becomes still stronger as we 
raise the point of acceptability on each of 
the tests. 

All the tests used in this analysis were 
performed at speeds determined by the per- 
sons tested. But we have moved on to a 
new technique since some recent experi- 
mentation with a motor-driven test has 
produced astonishingly successful results. 
All our newer tests are motor-driven, even 
the perception tests which have hereto- 
fore been of the pencil and paper variety. 
The new measurements are in terms of the 
rate of speed at which certain dexterities 
or certain perceptions break down and be- 
come ineffective in work. This largely 
eliminates one of the chief drawbacks of 
the form of test in which the testee must 
determine his rate of performance. - 


107 Eagle 121 JandJ 130] and] 
New New New 
York Brunswick Brunswick 

Applicants Operators Applicants 
% % % 
21 16 31 
25 27 23 
8 13 12 
20 19 22 
8 15 12 
22 20 21 
9 14 22 
4 10 12 


respectively, scored in the highest quarter (or highest 
25 per pie, on all three of these tests. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The implications of this experimenta- 
tion for vocational guidance should be 
clear. There are many dexterities—we 
have identified fourteen to date—ex- 
tremely significant in work on the job. 
These dexterities are not highly corre- 
lated but exist in the individual in pat- 
terns showing special abilities and dis- 
abilities that should be taken into con- 
sideration in advisement, selection, place- 
ment, and transfer. Perceptions are also 
specialized and must be measured to de- 
termine qualifications of individuals as 
inspectors and inspector-operators. In- 
creased production, higher earnings, and 
decreased labor turnover have resulted 
from applications of these techniques. 
These results are the best justification 
for the further development and use of 
such methods. 

We must not overlook the changing 
conditions in factory work. Occupa- 
tional economists, such as Lyle Spencer 
and his associates, have been pointing 
out the new opportunities ahead. We 
know of one large organization that is 
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cutting the work week from 4o hours to 
30, without reducing wages. Only high 
school graduates are to be employed. It 
is proposed that these workers be paid 
annual salaries with periodical bonuses 
instead of wages. 

Such developments demand new em- 


phases and techniques in vocational gui- 
dance, since they imply more careful selec- 
tion of persons in terms of their special 
abilities. The job in industry tends to 
become specialized. Hence we must take 
a broader and longer view of its impor- 
tance. 


Sampling Technique in Surveying Occupations 


ELMO ROPER 


Research Director, Fortune Public Opinion Survey; Chairman of a Committee Appointed by 
the Board of Education of the City of New York to Study Vocational Trends 


HE SCHOOL BOARD of the City of New 

York, faced with the prospective 
growth of the need for vocational schools, 
and faced, therefore, with the problem 
of how to spend money wisely, not only 
in the building of new schools, but in the 
teaching of courses which would best 
equip students for a job in life, decided 
to look into the possibilities of applying 
the sampling technique to the job of 
finding out where were the likely fields 
of employment, and where they were 
likely to be some time hence.! 

Obviously if we could get each em- 
ployer in the New York City area to tell 
us all he could about the characteristics 
and requirements of the people he was 
hiring or wanted to hire and about the 
disqualifications and shortcomings of those 
he was firing or wanted to fire, or was 
failing to hire, and if we could repeat this 

1The Fortune Survey has developed a sampling 
technique that aims to be truly representative of the 
entire population and accurately to reflect public 
opinion because of the careful phrasing of the ques- 
tions. To ensure that each constituent element of the 
entire population is represented in its proper proportion 
in the sample, six controls are used as a yardstick: 
geographical location, the size of the place, sex, age, 
occupation, and economic level. The study being 
made for the School Board of the City of New York 
is a variation of the application of this sampling 
technique. 


study at stated intervals, certain trends 
would be discernible. 

There is and there probably will con- 
tinue to be a lag between the demand for 
certain skills and the fulfillment of that 
demand in the form of trained people. 
But that lag need not be so long as it now 
is, nor need the planning for the teaching 
of those skills be made with as little 
background knowledge as is now avail- 
able. 

Consequently, a group of people was 
commissioned to study the problem of how 
to apply the sampling technique to the 
business of securing from employers of 
all kinds of labor, information as to their 
attitude toward and preference for various 
characteristics of labor, as well as to secure 
a record of the employers’ actual perform- 
ance in these respects. It was found, of 
course, that the information we hoped to 
secure was likely to prove of great value 
not only to the School Board, but to the 
governmental agencies, the various em- 
ployment agencies, and to certain other 
groups such as employers and unicns. 
Consequently, the representatives of a 
number of these were called in for aid and 
consultation. It is the representatives of 
these groups who have actually done what 
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SAMPLING TECHNIQUE 


work has been done, and therefore de- 
serve what credit there is or may be. If I 
can honestly say that I have hampered the 
work less than most chairmen, I am happy. 
It is planned to keep this group small in 
the formative stage, to avoid the pitfalls 
inherent in large committees, but later 
on still other groups will be called in and 
given an opportunity to explain what 
they would like to have included in the 
study and how they feel the work should 
progress. 

The field visits to employers are de- 
signed to obtain data by occupation on 
the needs, preferences, and practices of 
New York City employers in obtaining 
workers, with particular emphasis on 
educational, experience, and age require- 
ments; wages; unionization; and the 
supply of labor. 

It is estimated that about 3,500,000 
people in New York City are working 
or seeking work. Of these, about 2,500,- 
ooo are covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Law, which applies to all em- 
ployers of four or more, except non-profit- 
making charitable, religious, and educa- 
tional organizations, and governmental 
agencies. The remainder, about 1,000,000 
people, include self-employed, state, city, 
or federal employees, unemployed, people 
on Home Relief or WPA, and workers in 
non-profit-making establishments or in 
firms employing three or less, which are 
not covered by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. 


THE SAMPLING PROCEDURE 


The sampling procedure involves visits 
to about 2,500 firms, with revisits to be 
made next December to about 1,000 of 
these firms. The visits will be made to 
establishments employing four or more, 
and it is estimated that the employment 
‘in the selected firms will total between 
400,000 and 500,000 people. The sample 
will include charitable, religious, educa- 
tional, and other non-profit-making or- 
ganizations, as well 
agencies, and will provide a representative 
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cross-section of establishments employing 
about 2,800,000 people. Only two im- 
portant groups will not be sampled. 
These are the self-employed, who are out- 
side the scope of the Study, and people 
working in establishments employing 
three or less, who are estimated to number 
less than 300,000. It is believed that it 
is not necessary to sample these smaller 
establishments since occupations which 
are found in establishments of 4, 5, 6, or 
more (which are included in the sample) 
will be the same as those found in smaller 
firms (which are not included in the 
sample). 

In selecting the sample, the major 
criteria will be to obtain an adequate 
representation for every significant indus- 
try group, as measured by the number of 
employees, and a proportionate distribu- 
tion by size of firm within each industry 
sample. The sampling ratios will vary 
from industry to industry, according as it is 
considered to form a homogeneous or a 
heterogeneous stratum. 

The half million people in the sample 
constitute almost 20 per cent of the num- 
ber of persons working in New York City 
at any given time. The large size of 
the sample and the selection of firms 
from each significant industry group in the 
city should make the results obtained for 
the occupations to be studied highly 
reliable. The individual firms in the 
sample will be selected through the use of 
random numbers. Lists of the firms in 
each industry are available. In each in- 
dustry group, the firms will be considered 
as numbered from1toN. The firms corre- 
sponding to the numbers obtained from 
Fisher and Yate’s table of random num- 
bers will be chosen. 


AIMs OF THE STUDY 
The study itself hopes to do two things: 


Present a snapshot—and, as more studies 
are made, a moving picture—of what 
the successful employee looks like, 
and ‘where he is, broken down by 
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industry, occupation, size of firm, 
age, sex, education, and experi- 
ence 

Provide the views of employers on a 
fair range of opinion rather than 
factual subjects—such as trends, new 
skills needed, better educational 
methods, etc. 


When we have finished the first study, 
it is safe to say that we will have a body 
of information which is not now obtain- 
able from other sources. Obviously the 
major value from such an effort will come 
when enough repeat studies have been 
done to establish trends. It is hoped and 
expected that we can see the curve which 


represents the need for such-and-such 
trained skills rising steadily and the 
needs for other trained skills declining 
steadily; but it is hoped that with the 
chart at hand, we can see these needs be- 
fore they have reached land-slide propor- 
tions, and therefore it is hoped that the 
School Board and all other agencies 
which concern themselves with the whole 
problem of the profitable employment 
of individuals will be given a broad base 
of facts on which to make more informed 
decisions at a time when decisions can be 
translated into profitable action rather 
than at a time when they can represent 
only lamentable post mortems. 


The Role of Faculty Advisers in a Personnel 
Program 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


ACULTY ADVISERS are a part of the aca- 
demic program of most institutions of 
higher learning in this country. From 
various studies made of American col- 
leges and universities during the past 
decade,! it can be safely estimated that 
somewhere between 70 and 85 per cent of 
all such institutions have some system of 
faculty advisers. One of the latest of 
such studies, that by Brumbaugh and 
Haggerty in 1937-1938, of 282 institutions 
in the North Central Association,” showed 
that all but 37 (84 per cent) had “‘full-time 
1 See C. Gilbert Wrenn, ‘‘General Counseling Pro- 
cedures,"’ W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, pp. 269-275, Macmillan, 1941, for 
summary of such studies. 
? William Haggerty, and A. J. Brumbaugh, ‘‘The 
Student in College and University,’’ North Central 


Association Quarterly, April and October, 1939 (avail- 
able also as a reprint). 


or part-time counselors.’’ Twenty-four 
per cent had both full- and part-time 
counselors, 7 per cent had full-time coun- 
selors only. 


Such an impressive showing in the in- 
cidence of faculty advisers is, however, 
quite misleading. Most of these func- 
tionaries are given a nominal responsibility 
for the task and the matter is then for- 
gotten. There is likely to be no allot- 
ment of time, little information about the 
student he is to counsel, no secretarial 
help, and only formal supervision. The 
North Central Association study showed 
that 77 per cent of the advisers had no 
specific training of any sort for their coun- 
seling task. The results are too well 
known to merit comment—inaccurate and 
hasty advising, resentment by the adviser 
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of the added task, and an unwarranted 
student mortality. 
ABBREVIATED Data From Stupy or 282 Norts Cen- 
TRAL AssociaTION COLLEGES AND UNrversiT1Es* 


I. Pgrcentacss or Institutions AssiGNinc Various 
Noumaers or Stupents To Eacn Apviser 


Number of Students 
1-20 21-40 40+ 


Junior Colleges 53 28 19 
Liberal Arts Colleges 70 23 7 
Universities 46 36 18 
All Institutions 63 26 ll 


Il. Pgrcentaces or Instrrutions WHERE ADVISERS 
SpenD VaryYING AMOUNTS OF T1mB wits Eacu StuDENT 
Number of Minutes per Student 
1-20 20-40 40+ 


Junior Colleges 28 52 20 
Liberal Arts Colleges 42 43 15 
Universities 3” 70 as 
All Institutions 39 46 15 


Is the alternative, then, that of counsel- 
ing only by well-trained and competent 
counselors? Should so-called faculty ad- 
visers be relieved of a task that is so often 
irksome to them? The answer is an em- 
phatic “‘No!"’ Counseling is too integral a 
part of the major function of every educa- 
tor to be relegated to the province of a few 
individuals. 


Functions DirFERENTIATED 


It is true that the counselor in the best 
sense is a professionally trained and spe- 
cially qualified individual. He should 
have at least some training in the fields of 
teaching, medicine, social work, eco- 
nomics, and clinical psychology. But even 
with a staff of trained counselors and other 
specialized personnel workers, such as the 
college physician, employment officer, 
and dormitory director, much of the gen- 
eral counseling must be done by faculty 
advisers. The chief function of the faculty 
adviser is that of registration or educa- 
tional counseling, whereas the trained 
counselor deals with a much greater 
variety of personal, social, and life ad- 
justment needs.‘ 

Another way to look at it is to say that 
there are various levels or degrees of inten- 





3 Haggerty, Ibid. . 
* This paragraph is adapted from Wrenn, op. cit. 


sity of counseling. If the basic premise is 
accepted that all individuals on the uni- 
versity campus have responsibility for 
individual assistance to students in pro- 
portion to their skill and opportunity, 
and that faculty advisers have a specific 
and limited function, then it may be said 
that a third type of counseling exists for 
some of those who have been designated 
as faculty advisers or registration coun- 
selors. This consists of the counseling by 
a smaller number of carefully selected per- 
sons from the faculty who, through inter- 
est and qualifications and with the training 
that can be given to them by the counselor 
or other qualified individuals, may be 
able to serve as semi-professional coun- 
selors, giving a small proportion of their 
time specifically to this task. They will 
act as the right-hand men of the profes- 
sional personnel worker. He in turn 
will be the resource person for difficult 
cases and the one who gives the semi- 
professional counselors assistance in de- 
veloping a higher quality of work with 
students. 

The faculty may make a highly im- 
portant contribution to the counseling 
program. There are certain distinctions 
to be drawn, however, between the func- 
tions of a faculty adviser and those of a 
trained counselor. The faculty adviser, on 
the one hand, often assumes a more specific 
function than that of the clinical coun- 
selor. His major emphasis is upon regis- 
tration or curriculum advising. It is he 
who knows best the curriculum of his de- 
partment or even of the institution. If he 
can secure assistance from a clinical coun- 
selor or a testing program for an under- 
standing of the capacities and needs of a 
given student, his contribution to the cur- 
riculum planning of that student is of para- 
mount importance. A clinical counselor, 
on the other hand, must be prepared to 
serve the more inclusive needs of students, 
helping them with whatever type of 
problem may arise. It may be stated 
that the clinical counselor is a highly per- 
sonalized switchboard directing the stu- 
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dent to the point on the campus where he 
can receive the most help on a given 
problem. It is obvious that he cannot be 
all things to all men except in a prelimi- 
mary capacity. His training, however, 
should enable him to make at least a pre- 
liminary diagnosis in order that he may 
advise the student where he may secure 
the most assistance. 

It is not alone in terms of specificity of 
function that the faculty adviser differs 
from the counselor, but also in the train- 
ing and the time that he has available for 
the task. Few faculty advisers are trained 
to give the variety of assistance to a 
student that he so often needs. Further- 
more, the institution has other expecta- 
tions of a faculty member, so that his pri- 
mary responsibility may be for excellent 
instruction, for extensive research, or for 


both.’ 


Tue Prosiem StraTep 


The problem, then, is that of recogniz- 
ing and making the best use of the limited 
but all-important counseling function of 
the faculty adviser and of what we have 
called the third level or semi-specialized 
counselor. This involves a knowledge 
by all advisers of basic information on the 
students they counsel. It involves leader- 
ship by a trained individual or individuals 
in the interpretation and use of this in- 
formation by faculty advisers. It means 
that advisers must be well acquainted with 
the specialized counseling resources of 
their institution and community and 
must be willing to use these freely, with- 
out feeling that in so doing they are ac- 
knowledging a weakness. It means that 
recognition be given to those of the faculty 
and administration who like counseling 
and perform it well, relieving them of some 
other tasks so that this one can be per- 


5 The above three paragraphs are adapted from 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, “‘The Need for Student Personnel 
Work in a University,’’ Russell, John Dale (ed.), 
Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, 
Chapter II, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


formed adequately. Contrawise it means 
that when it is demonstrated that certain 
faculty members cannot counsel well, 
do not like the task, and are injuring 
students in the process, they be relieved of 
their responsibility. Would an account- 
ant be kept in the business office if his 
mistakes were many and his books con- 
stantly out of balance? 

Faculty advisers and trained counselors 
must cease being either afraid or con 
temptuous of each other. The trained 
man is there to help the untrained one or 
to relieve him of a burden of responsibility, 
not to prove that the latter is incompe- 
tent and unworthy. The professional 
counselor or personnel worker would do 
well, likewise, to trim his sheets and sai! a 
little nearer to an adequate recognition of 
how powerful an ally the faculty adviser 
can be, if care and judgment are used. 
There need be no fear that the trained 
counselor will “‘work himself out of a job”’ 
by giving recognition and dignity to the 
role of a faculty adviser. The more the 
average professor and adviser know of stu- 
dent human nature and symptoms of poor 
adjustment, the more demand there will 
be for trained specialists. 

Several aspects of the problem of en- 
couraging and training faculty advisers 
are being discussed in the Convention 
program. We are merely stating here 
that if our philosophy of personnel work is 
based upon an “‘either-or alternative’’ 
basis then we are licked before we start. 
Our job is that of seeing how personnel 
worker and faculty can work together to 
help the student. Not every educator is a 
‘student personnel worker,’’ but each of 
us performs certain personnel functions. 
Not every one is a “‘counselor’’ but most 
teachers and others in the field of education 
perform counseling functions of some 
nature and some level of intensity. The 
recognition of these basic concepts of 
commonness of function with degrees or even 
categories of specialization is the secret of 
sound personnel work. 
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Women in Defense Occupations’ 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


W: USUALLY THINK Only of the men in 
the armed forces of our country, but 
besides the women who type and file and 
perform housekeeping functions in the 
Departments of War and Navy, there are 
1,135 women serving as regular nurses in 
the Army Nurse Corps. An additional 450 
reserves have already been added to the 
regular staff, and by July this number will 
be increased to 4,000. In the armed forces 
are also go civilian nurses and some 222 
women medical technologists, working as 
dental hygienists, therapy aides, and die- 
titians. Much publicity has been given to 
the new hostess jobs in the Army, created 
as an innovation to supply a woman's 
service in connection with leisure-time 
activities in Army camps. But since 
10,000 women applied for the 100 avail- 
able hostess jobs, it may be well not to 
direct too much attention to this new 
opening for women. 

Thirty-six years ago, the Congress of the 
United States chartered the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, authorizing it to perform 
certain duties, among them, ‘“‘to act in 
matters of voluntary relief and in accord 
with the military and naval authorities as 
a medium of communication between the 
people of the United States and their Army 
and Navy."’ Today this great agency, so 
closely tied up with our government, 
though supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions, has some 1,300 workers on 
its national staff, many of whom are 


women. 


Government defense jobs are filled 
through the usual channels of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. Examinations 

1 Extracts from a paper given at an Altrusa Break- 
fast at Atlantic City. - 





have been announced or held for the fol- 
lowing workers who are quite likely to 
be women: stenographers, typists, card- 
punch operators, medical technicians, 
home economists, hospital attendants, oc- 
cupational and physiotherapy aides, chem- 
ists, dietitians, translators, library assis- 
tants, information specialists, telephone 
operators, junior statisticians, and others. 
The demand for additional workers has 
been particularly great in the clerical fields 
as the volume of work has increased in 
government defense agencies. 


On THE INDusTRIAL Fronr 


The Women’s Bureau in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has concerned itself 
principally with the industrial front. In 
November, 1940, after visits had been 
made to 4o plants working on defense 
orders, a conference was called at the 
Women’s Bureau, attended by members of 
the Labor Advisory Committee and by the 
Women's Bureau Advisory Committee 
(composed of members of representative 
women's organizations, including wo- 
men’s service clubs). 

This group urged the training of women 
in a number of skills and issued a list of 
occupations which trained women could 
perform in the emergency. The Women's 
Bureau has also investigated the number of 
women available for work in defense in- 
dustries at present, and, looking toward 
future needs by examining the past, has 
issued a list of occupations? in which 
women substituted for men in the last war 


? For these occupations, see the list given below by 
Mary Anderson, Chief, Women's Bureau. For an 
interesting statement of women's place in the defense 

ogram see also ‘“Tomorrow's Job,"’ February, 1941, 
issued by Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, Calif. 
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and statistics showing the increase of 
women workers during that period. 

In the fall of 1940 special appropriations 
were made by Congress for the training of 
girls and boys employed on NYA projects. 
This training program will affect some 
196,000 girls now engaged on such proj- 
ects. Some 20,000 of them are already 
employed on work projects where they are 
gaining experience in operations useful in 
defense, such as radio repair, welding, 
sheet metal, and light machine operation. 

It is interesting to note that while no 
girls have yet been trained under the new 
rural youth defense training program, some 
15,000 women are annually enrolled in day 
and evening federally reimbursed agricul- 
tural courses. In aviation, too, women are 
seeking training. Last fall, 942 had com- 
pleted civil pilot training courses, and 83 
women are now taking courses in airplane 
mechanics. 

The Work Projects Administration also 
has under way training projects for women. 
The training of some 50,000 institutional 
workers, who can serve as attendants in 
clinics, hospitals, and other institutions, 
has begun with the initiation of small 
classes of WPA workers at the Henry 
Grady Hospital in Atlanta and in two 
other cities. 


In ScHoOoLs AND COLLEGES 


Our schools and colleges, aside from 
their part in the training program already 
described, are eager to contribute their 
share to national defense. Teachers, most 
of whom are women, and school adminis- 
trators will find suggestions in a publica- 
tion recently issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education on ‘“The School and the De- 
fense Program." 

Many women’s colleges have under- 
taken defense projects. Russell Sage Col- 
lege, for example, has substituted for non- 
essential extra-curricular activities a pro- 
gram which requires each student to 
master one of the following emergency 
skills: elementary nursing, emergency feed- 
ing and nutrition, aviation, auto and am- 


bulance driving and repair, elementary 
business knowledge and skills. In addi- 
tion, the physical education program is 
being expanded, forum and radio discus- 
sions of defense issues are being arranged, 
and opportunity is given students to par- 
ticipate, if they wish, in activities of war 
relief organizations. 

Keuka College is offering five new 
courses: first aid, emergency rationing, 
home hygiene and care of the sick, emer- 
gency recreational and leisure-time leader- 
ship, and personal relationships in na- 
tional emergency. 

Simmons College has a faculty com- 
mittee to survey its two professional 
schools to see what assistance it can offer 
in the emergency. 


Women’s ORGANIZATIONS 


Women’s organizations have risen char- 
acteristically to the occasion in a number 
of ways. Among the professional groups, 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is polling its 15,000 members to regis- 
ter their availability and their special 
skills. The New York State League of 
Nursing Education is surveying 100,000 
registered and practical nurses in New 
York State and is arranging refresher 
courses for them as needed. The American 
Library Association has issued a memo- 
randum on how librarians can serve de- 
fense needs. 

The Business and Professional! Women's 
Club is tallying the vocations of its 
73,000 members as are also Altrusa Inter- 
national and the American Association of 
University Women. 

In a number of cities, women have ar- 
ranged for city-wide voluntary registration 
of women for home defense volunteer 
work. In Troy, New York, the Volunteer 
Bureau of the Troy Council of Social 
Agencies has a file of cards of some 5,000 
women who registered voluntarily during 
two days in December proclaimed by the 
Mayor for the purpose. Schools, factories, 
churches, and offices were used for registra- 
tion and 100 women’s clubs cooperated. 
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As a result, training classes are being con- 
ducted in nurses’ aide work, motor corps 
work, radio work, canteen work, food 
conservation, typing, recreation, and public 
speaking. Similarly, in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, in the elementary schools, women’s 
clubs are registering women volunteers on 
“R-Day.”’ 

The enthusiasm and eagerness with 
which American women are seeking to 
serve augurs well for our national defense. 
For no matter how well prepared are the 
front lines of defense, upon the women of 
the country depends to a far greater extent 
than their numbers indicate, that all- 
important spirit which in times of stress 
we term morale. 





Mary Anderson, Chief, Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, in a paper 
read as a part of a panel discussion at the 
Wednesday meeting of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations at 
Atlantic City, predicted that although so 
far relatively few women are employed in 
the aviation industry they will be doing 
many kinds of work in the mass produc- 
tion which will soon begin. In certain 
processes such as welding together many 
small parts, women are reported more 
skilful than men. 

Miss Anderson listed the following 
occupations which women entered in the 
World War and in which they are still 
employed: 


I. Machine operators for light work 
1. Milling 
. Drilling 
3. Turret lathes of the screw ma- 
chine type 
4. Light lathes and chucking 
machines 
Tapping 
Threading 
Buffing 
Wet grinding 


on aw 


Il. 
Ill. 


IV. 


V. 


VU. 


VU. 


IX. 


Sheet metal work on light parts 


Armature and coil winding, and 
stator and rotor assembly 
Welding 
1. Spot 
2. Electric arc 
3. Acetylene 
Assembling and bench work 
1. Laying-out work 
2. Assembling parts according 
to blue-prints 
(a) Burring, scraping, chip- 
ping, and filing machine 
parts with hand tools to 
fit accurately 
(b) Using hand tools and 
mechanical devices as 
portable drill presses, 
rivet, arbor, and power 
presses, and electrical 
screw drivers to fasten 
parts together. 
. Inspecting 


(Due to fine tolerances in the re- 
quirements for most of the de- 
fense products the proportion of 
inspectors is high. Inspectors 
need a working knowledge of 
precision measuring gauges, metal 
hardness testing machines, cali- 
brating indicators, and other com- 
monly used mechanical devices 
for checking products.) 

Blocking, grinding, polishing, 
cementing, and inspecting of len- 
ses for the optical goods industry 
Drafting 

Other 

(Women should be offered short 
training courses in factory termi- 
nology as to tools, materials, and 
machines, production forms, rout- 
ing, etc., that would prepare 
them to fit in readily as tool room 
attendants, stock girls, shipping 
and production clerks.) 








Letters to the Editor 


Dear Epitor: 

If you will allow me a letter to the Edi- 
tor, I should like to comment on a few 
items in the February number of Occupa- 
tions, The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Two speakers are quoted as favoring a 
change of name for our movement, to 
“occupational adjustment.’’ If they can 
make this change there can be no objection 
to it, and we shall revise our dictionary 
accordingly, but to my thought the word 
‘‘adjustment”’ is decidedly too big a word. 
In fact, I can think of nothing that can 
happen in occupational life that is not a 
form of adjustment. Placing an iron on 
the foot of a slave so he will not run away, 
raising a person's wages, assigning him to 
a new job, and everything else that you 
could name would fairly come under ad- 
justment. It is significant that the authors 
of a book a decade ago stated that there 
are two aspects to guidance—the adjustive 
and the distributive factors—but there- 
upon made no further distinction through- 
out the book. It would be hard to name 
anything that isn’t both. As to the use of 
the word “‘occupation”’ rather than *‘voca- 
tion,” of course there can be no objection. 
Perhaps the Latin derivative of the latter 
seems a bit too dignified, though we use 
the word “‘calling’’ without the same prej- 
udice. 

The interesting article by Donald E. 
Super and Dorothy A. Brophy would seem 
to indicate, so far as the one matter of diag- 
nosis is concerned, that the interview does 
not in many cases add to what can be done 
by the use of tests, blanks, and rating 
sheets. So far as it goes, this conclusion 
seems justified, but it should not be for- 
gotten, I think, that possibly a few years 
of exploratory courses might result in a 
kind of self-diagnosis which would be 
even more valuable than that furnished by 
the test. Whether or not the boy or girl 
can be persuaded to believe five years hence 


in what a counselor tells him the tests 
say—tests which he himself does not 
know a great deal about, and tests which 
perhaps we ourselves five years hence will 
have discarded—is at least problematical. 
But if he has gone through a large number 
of simple tasks drawn directly from build- 
ing, machine, and other hand trades, cleri- 
cal work, agriculture, and the professions, 
may it not be that his diagnosis will be 
surer and more permanent? 

Again, it should not be forgotten that 
the counselor has much more to do after 
diagnosis has been made. The long- 
continued contact with the individual by 
which he is helped to carry out his plans 
are, of course, not dealt with in the article. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun M. Brewer, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University 


To THe Epitor: 


In the December issue, Irma E. Voight 
wants to know what I mean by “‘non- 
vocational aspects of guidance’’ and how 
I can believe certain peculiar propositions 
that she promulgates. Well, I do and I 
don't. 

Miss Voight writes as if the training of 
counselors and the function of NVGA were 
identical; but perhaps they are not. 

I agree with practically everything she 
says about the training of counselors and 
herewith invite her to New York Univer- 
sity to see it in operation. Certainly 
counselors should be trained in mental 
hygiene, personality adjustment, educa- 
tional measurements, educational tech- 
niques, and philosophy. Certainly they 
must concern themselves with problems of 
health, recreation, marriage, family, per- 
sonality adjustment, and social responsi- 
bility. So must the school physician. 
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Should the medical societies then em- 
brace all of these areas in their programs at 
the expense of health problems? Should 
they debate the merits of the McAdory 
Art Test and neglect the Schick Test for 
Diphtheria? 

We need an association, or a federation 
of associations, to concern itself with the 
whole range of human problems, to see 
them in perspective and to parallel the 
function of the general practitioner in 
medicine. But we also need more special- 
ized associations, to study special prob- 
lems intensively, to stick everlastingly at 
them, and to approach all other areas of 
knowledge with just one thought ever 
dominant, namely, what can this area con- 
tribute to understanding of the special 
problem that we are studying. Such asso- 
ciations may well parallel the function of 
the specialist in medicine. 

When I want an over-all physical ex- 
amination, I go to my family doctor. 
When I want a tooth filled, I go to my den- 
tist. When I want to know the state of 
human adjustment in general, I go to the 
general meetings of the Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations. But 
when I want concrete, specific, practical 
detail on some very special aspect of adjust- 
ment to jobs, I want to be able to go to 
NVGA with assurance that I will get it 
and not have to sit through three days of 
sentimental generalization about person- 
ality, propinquity, and pip. 

Don’t get me wrong, Miss Voight. I do 
not want to sacrifice the Council for 
NVGA. On the contrary, I should be 
quite content to see NVGA and NADW 
and ACPA discard their separate identity 
and all of us join the Council as individual 
members. But within the Council I 
should still want a section to study prob- 
lems which are primarily vocational, just 
as within NVGA we now have a section on 
occupational research. 

By ‘‘non-vocational aspects of guidance”’ 
I mean only those activities in which occu- 
pational adjustment is not the dominant 
concern. It may be remotely present, of 


course, but it is hardly dominant when we 
are discussing dates, dances, and discipline, 
housing, hospitalization, and homecom- 
ing. 

I should never wish to restrict vocational 
guidance or even NVGA to “‘a narrowly 
limited program of occupational informa- 
tion and teaching,"’ important as these are. 
But I should like to limit it to the study of 
human problems in which vocational ad- 
justment at least appears to be an impor- 
tant element. 

If, instead, NVGA is to “promote the 
coordination of personality adjustment, 
mental health, social controls, and all 
other factors that enter into making a per- 
son vocationally fit’’ as Miss Voight sug- 
gests, what will become of the Association 
for Personality Training, the National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, and the 
New Deal—or, for that matter, of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
and the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations? Wouldn't it be fun, Dr. 
Kitson, to see you trying to coordinate 
Miss Voight, George Myers, and Grayson 
Kefauver! 


Sincerely yours, 
Rosert Hoppock 


Chairman, Department of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Administration, New York University 


P. S. Perhaps we do not disagree so 
much after all. If Miss Voight means that 
NVGA should confine itself to problems of 
vocational adjustment, but that it should 
dip into the fields of personality, mental 
hygiene, et al., to see what it can contribute 
to the solution of vocational problems, 
then I agree heartily. But if she means 
that NVGA should give as much attention 
to personality adjustment, per se, as it 
gives to vocational adjustment, that it 
should concern itself with hundreds of 
human problems in which vocational 
guidance is an insignificant or absent ele- 
ment, then I disagree with equal vigor. 
We have other associations to do that and 
they can do it better than we. 











The 1941 Convention—In Swift Review 





National Vocational Guidance Association 


GERTRUDE WOLFF 


Editorial Assistant, Occupations 


OLDEN SUNSHINE, white sand, dancing 

waves, and the tang of salt air set the 
stage for the Convention by the sea. Hun- 
dreds answered the summons to the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
held at Atlantic City, February 18-22, 
1941. From north and east and south and 
west they came, from thirty states, from 
Canada and Puerto Rico—s15 strong. 
There were experts from the National 
Capital and counselors from Four Corners, 
chairmen of sections and committees, and 
duly elected delegates—all arrived in At- 
lantic City eager for three days of fellow- 
ship and inspiration, three days filled to 
the brim. 

The program this year was different, as 
readers of Occupations had noted when 
they read the February issue. There were 
fewer formal addresses (and many of those 
speakers had no manuscripts, which pre- 
vented publishing the addresses as articles 
in the Magazine!), more panels and shop 
talks, more opportunities for informal get- 
togethers. For the variety and richness of 
the program, credit goes to Elsa G. Becker 
and her committee who labored valiantly 
to make it a success. 

Although the Convention did not open 
officially until Wednesday, officers, trus- 
tees, and a few early arrivals checked in 
Tuesday. Tuesday evening they were 


graciously entertained at a buffet supper 
at the Seaside Hotel, by the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of New Jersey. This 
was followed by the Trustees Meeting at 
which committee chairmen made their an- 
nual reports, and other business essential 
to the functioning of a national organiza- 
was disposed of. 

On Wednesday morning the queues be- 
gan to line up at the Registration Desk and 
frantic souls conned their programs, trying 
to decide whether they wanted to buy 
tickets for a// the breakfast shop talks or 
whether they would lie abed and have 
orange juice sent to their rooms. 

As scheduled, Wednesday was Council 
Day, devoted to joint sessions of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. (For an account of these sessions, 
see page 539 of this issue.) 

The running account which follows is 
necessarily incomplete. It is based partly 
on notes taken by your reporter, partly on 
summaries of meetings sent us by com- 
mittee or section chairmen. The list of the 
faithful who generously cooperated ap- 
pears at the end of this article. 

At the opening session Thursday morn- 
ing Miss Corre welcomed the members and 
briefly summarized the year’s activities as 
they were related to the Defense Program. 
Miss Becker explained the pattern of the 
program, pointing out that it was the re- 
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sult of the expressed wishes and sugges- 
tions of the membership. 


National Defense 


National defense with its implications 
for counselors and personnel officers had an 
important place in the Convention Pro- 
gram. The subject was ably presented by 
a panel at the opening session, Thursday 
morning, with Jerome H. Bentley, Activi- 
ties Secretary, New York City YMCA, pre- 
siding. 

The panel, scheduled to discuss an ad- 
dress by William W. Alexander of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council on Na- 
tional Defense, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, demonstrated that they could bril- 
liantly meet an emergency. Given less 
than an hour's notice, they readjusted 
their original program. 

The discussion was opened by Howard 
M. Bell of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, who pointed out that the great ma- 
jority of youth from the schools are be- 
fuddled when they enter the labor market, 
that individual efficiency has now become 
a major responsibility, and that inefficiency 
is a calamity. There must therefore be 
an occupational adjustment service avail- 
able to all youth. 

A study of rural youth to discover who 
should stay on the farms and who should 
be steered into industry was one of the de- 
velopments of the Junior Service described 
by Raymond S. Ward, Supervisor, Junior 
Placement Unit, U. S. Employment Service. 

How an entire school system has been 
geared to cooperation in vocational educa- 
tion for national defense was explained by 
Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of 
Guidance and Placement, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. In Detroit, said 
Dr. Layton, there are now 5,000 trainees in 
50 centers, with the largest groups in ma- 


_ chine tool operation and welding. 


Caroline F. Ware, Assistant to Commis- 
sioner Harriet Elliott, Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense, 
raised the question of whether all available 
men and boys should be trained before 


women were included. Can the training 
of women and girls be delayed until such a 
time as they may be needed? (For a further 
discussion of women in defense occupa- 
tions, see page 509 of this issue.) 

A total defense program, continued Miss 
Ware, should not be limited to military as- 
pects but should include building up com- 
munity services. New fields should be de- 
veloped in sub-professional services. The 
NVGA could play an important part in 
developing new categories and techniques 
for training for these new services. 

Defense industries in the New York area 
will need at least 7,500 more engineers be- 
tween now and next October, according to 
James Creese, Vice-President of the Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J. About 6,000 of 
these engineers will be needed for aircraft 
alone. In selecting applicants for training 
at the new schools being set up, the chief 
criterion is employability. 

Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, asked that in this national emergency 
vocational counselors would help break 
the vicious circle surrounding the training 
and employment of Negroes. Negro 
labor, he declared, is one of our greatest 
national assets in the defense efforts and 
Negroes have proved themselves capable 
of doing skilled labor. They need guidance 
in selecting vocations, the training to pre- 
pare for these occupations, and the oppor- 
tunity to find employment in them. 

An over-view of the vocational guidance 
program in a non-industrial, rural state 
was given by S. Marion Justice, Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The final speaker on the panel was Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. He pointed out that national de- 
fense requires cooperation between public 
agencies, labor, and management. Schools 
and counselors must become acquainted 
with these agencies. Vocational counsel- 
ors face a “‘hard-boiled"’ selection program 
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but they must also guard against the pre- 
mature drawing into industry through the 
lure of high wages those who should re- 
main in school. Human resources must be 
conserved for the long run; the talented 
must be protected. Another problem is 
the vocational guidance of youth who may 
be stranded at the collapse of the war 
boom. Versatility and elasticity in every 
aspect of vocational guidance and the cur- 
riculum are essential in an unpredictable 
future. 


Tre Conscientious Osjectror 


“Counseling the Conscientious Objec- 
tor’’ was discussed at a Friday morning 
shop talk. College personnel officers were 
advised not to break down the resistance 
of objectors but to supply them with in- 
formation which may be obtained from 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, and similar groups. William 
Wilson of Amherst College described a 
mock trial, in which conscientious objec- 
tors were questioned as they might be be- 
fore a local draft board. New York Uni- 
versity has centralized all information and 
inquiries regarding conscription and con- 
scientious objectors in the Registrar's 
office, said Robert Hoppock, Chairman of 
the meeting. 


Inventory of the Individual] 


The inventory of the individual held 
the spotlight at the general session held 
Thursday afternoon. 

I. Techniques Used in the Analysis of the 
Individual—This part of the double- 
feature program presented a cross-section 
view of the techniques used in the analysis 
of the individual in schools, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, private psychological 
service centers, and in business. There was 
substantial agreement among the partici- 
pants on the following points: 

1. The technique of diagnosis will vary 
with the maturity of the individual and the 
type of problem which he presents. 

2. A preliminary interview is usually 


necessary before deciding upon the analy- 
sis methods to be employed. 

3. The following types of tests are use- 
ful instruments in the hands of a trained 
clinician: educational achievement, trade, 
intelligence, aptitude, personality, and 
interest. 

4. There is much need in all fields for 
more carefully standardized tests of estab- 
lished validity. 

5. It is relatively easy to administer 
and score tests but the professional services 
of a trained clinician are necessary for reli- 
able interpretation. 

6. Diagnosis should not be made on 
the basis of test data alone but should be 
based upon all obtainable pertinent infor- 
mation concerning the individual. 

Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, George Washington 
University, and Chairman, Committee on 
Individual Analysis, presided. Among the 
discussants were C. L. Shartle, Chief, Oc- 
cupational Analysis Section, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service; George K. Bennett, 
Director, Testing Division, Psychological 
Corporation, New York City; H. H. 
Long, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Research, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia; Karl Reiser, Junior Consul- 
tation Service, New York City; and 
Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

II. A Demonstration of a Case Board Con- 
ference showed how individual analysis 
records and community resources might be 
utilized in the solution of an actual case 
C‘curly-haired, brown-eyed John Doe’’). 
This very interesting and dramatic presen- 
tation suggested the following principles: 


1. Effective diagnosis and therapy 
require the cooperative efforts of many 
specialists and agencies. 

2. Early cooperation will minimize 
the necessity for later remedial measures. 

3. At almost any stage of the prob- 
lem a comprehensive study of the indi- 
vidual and wise utilization of community 
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resources may lead to a constructive pro- 

gram of action. 

4. Continuous follow-up is manda- 
tory in securing the best adjustment. 

5. Case board conference technique 
with modifications may be used in a 
school or community of any size. 

The case board conference was arranged 
by May Belle Thompson, Vocational 
Counselor, Harding Junior High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. The presiding officer re- 
sponsible for deftly tossing the discussion 
back and forth among the speakers was 
Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
California; on leave, 1940-1941, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Discussion of psychological tests at the 
Thursday morning breakfast was led by 
A. G. Packard, Acting Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Industrial Education, Baltimore 
Department of Education. 

Psychological tests play an important 
part in the analysis of the individual but 
are most useful when supplemented with 
data from a well-kept cumulative record. 
Test data need to be interpreted clinically 
with due consideration to other pertinent 
background factors. Of the approximately 
5,000 tests on the market, less than 1 per 
cent have been adequately validated for 
general use. Consequently users of tests 
must always adopt the research attitude 
and make local follow-up studies to deter- 
mine the predictive value of the tests used. 
Publishers are eager to put better tests on 
the market but too often a test author will 
standardize a test on less than a hundred 
subjects and present it to the public with 
its validity highly questionable. Coun- 
selors should shun the use of such tests ex- 
cept as a basis for further study and better 


validation. 


If test data are to be fully utilized, they 
must be placed in the hands of the teachers 
who come directly in contact with the 
pupils. This implies that the teaching 


staff must be generally familiar with the, 


uses and limitations of test scores. 


Research in the Occupations 


The Occupational Research Section, 
Clara Menger, Chairman, arranged pro- 
grams for a general session, a shop talk, 
and a business meeting. At the Friday 
morning general session, Walter V. Bing- 
ham, Director of Personnel Research, Ad- 
jutant General's Office, War Department, 
presided. Among the speakers were Elmo 
Roper, Director, Fortune Poll (see page 504); 
Charles Arthur Drake, United Merchants 
and Manufacturers Management Corpora- 
tion, New York City (see page 499); and 
C. L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational Analy- 
sis Section, U. S. Employment Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles! now in preparation was described 
by Dr. Shartle as follows: 


In progress at this time is the final 
preparation of Part IV of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. This contains the 
Entry-Occupational Classification Struc- 
ture that deals with the classification of 
applicants for jobs that do not ordinarily 
require experience. The development of 
classification structure has been based 
upon our studies of aptitudes in over 100 
basic occupations and upon our more 
than 60,000 job analysis reports of the 
duties performed by nthe, se in all 
branches of American industry. 

The Entry-Occupational Classification 
structure provides a system for classify- 
ing inexperienced applicants according 
to the ascertainable facts about them 
that have estimated occupational signifi- 
cance. The classification that is assigned 
to the applicant is one that is defined in 
terms of his pattern of characteristics 
and qualifications rather than in terms 
of the specific jobs for which he can 
qualify. 

The Entry-Occupational Classification 
consists of 5 sections. Section I contains 
a listing of the entry occupational classi- 
fications with a definition of each. Six 
basic kinds of work that require desir- 
1C. L. Shartle, ‘“‘New Defense Personnel Tech- 

niques,"’ Occupations, March, 1941, p. 403; William 
H. Stead, “‘Dictionary of Occupational Titles," 
October, 1940, p. 16. 
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able patterns of qualifications and abil- 
ities are established. These basic kinds 
of work conform generally to the major 
groups of occupations incorporated in 
Parts I and II of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. They are: 


1. Professional, technical, and mana- 
gerial work 
2. Clerical and sales work 


3. Domestic, personal, and protec- 
tive services 

4. Agriculture, fishery, and forestry 

5- Mechanical work 

6. Manual work 


Descriptive statements of the types of 
work that are included in each of these 
basic fields and general statements of the 
desirable characteristics of persons suited 
for those kinds of work, in terms of esti- 
mated aptitudes, abilities, and acquired 
background, have been prepared. For 
example, the classification entitled Me- 
chanical Work is defined as a suitable 
classification for those applicants who 
express an interest in and are apparently 
suited to perform work in which, in ad- 
dition to the performance of certain 
manual operations, the individual judg- 
ment of the worker determines the form, 

uality, and quantity of the work. 

hese applicants should have the ability 
readily to learn some or all of the fol- 
lowing tasks: 


1. To understand and follow blue- 
1 or specifications 


2. To make and interpret measure- 
ments and do mathematical com- 
putations 

3. Toset upa machine 

4. To understand the operation or 


maintenance of a machine 
5. To lay out a job involving the use 
of machines, designs, or tools 


Mechanical Work has then been di- 
vided into two types, one of which in- 
volves understanding the operation of 
machines, as in the work of an automo- 
bile mechanic, operating engineer, and 
printing pressman; while the other does 
not involve understanding the operation 
of machines as in the work of a carpen- 
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ter, bricklayer, cabinetmaker, or black- 
smith. 

Special attention is being given to 
hobbies and school courses in the Entry- 
Occupational Classification structure 
through the notation of such hobbies 
and courses as appear to have indicative 
value in each of the classification cate- 
gories. 


Speciric Joss Lisrep 


Listed with each of the Entry-Occu- 
pational Classifications are the specific 
jobs to which applicants who are so 
classified may be referred for employ- 
ment. In determining the specific jobs 
that offer possibility of employment to 
inexperienced workers, tabulations were 
made of the jobs in which such persons 
have actually been placed recently. 

To this list of jobs have been added 
others that occur in the same job 
families or groups of related jobs that 
require < ngpes owet the same esti- 
mated abilities and aptitudes for success. 
About 2,000 jobs that do not require 
experience have thus far been listed. 
Others are being added as they are dis- 
covered. 

Each of the Entry-Occupational Clas- 
sifications in Section I, therefore, con- 
sists of a statement of a basic kind of 
work for which the applicant is being 
classified; a statement of the qualifica- 
tions and characteristics that the appli- 
cant should possess; a list of the hob- 
bies, specific school courses, and other 
activities that have occupational sig- 
nificance for this type of work; and a list 
of the specific jobs that are known to 
offer possibilities of employment in the 
type of work. 

Section II is an alphabetical list of the 
— jobs that are noted in each of the 
classifications in Section I. For each job 
in this list there is a cross-reference to 
the Entry-Occupational Classification 
from which suitable applicants may 
be drawn for referral to the employer. 
For example, if an employer were to ask 
for a young man for a Bolt-Threading 
Machine, this title could be looked up 
in Section II and a reference would be 
found to the particular classification, 
““Mechanical Work.’’ A suitable ap- 
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plicant for referral to the employer could 
presumably then be selected from among 
the applicants registered as potential 
learners for kinds of work identical or 
closely related to bolt threading. 

Section III contains a list of the entry 
occupations by industry. This section 
is included to provide the interviewers 
or counselors with some advance infor- 
mation about the specific occupations in 
which inexperienced applicants may be 
referred to a given industry in a com- 
munity. 


Hosstes CoNsIDERED 


Section IV is an alphabetical list of 
factors that may occur in inexperienced 
persons that have some signilleunee in 
terms of occupations, with a cross- 
reference to the Entry-Occupational 
Classifications in which each is indica- 
tive. These “diagnostic aids’’ include 
hobbies, special courses in school, and 
other activities. If the interviewer finds 
an applicant very much interested in air- 
plane model building as a hobby, refer- 
ence to Section IV would indicate the 
Entry-Occupational Classifications that 
are representative of types of work in 
which that hobby would presumably in- 
dicate that the applicant has some inter- 
est and ability to learn. Further ana- 
lytical work in the field of hobbies, school 
courses, and other activities in which in- 
experienced persons may reasonably be 
expected to have indulged will un- 
doubtedly bring to light additional rela- 
tionships between such activities and 
various types of work. It will also 
probably be possible to attach signifi- 
cance to certain of these activities in 
terms of specific occupations as well as 
in terms of the general classification 
categories that have now been set up. 
These will be added to the Entry- 
Occupational Classification from time to 
time as they are discovered. 

Section V is a list of those items on 
which employers almost always want 
information concerning inexperienced 
applicants that they hire. Such obvious 
factors as sex, age, and education are in- 
cluded in this group. In addition, other 
factors that employers commonly call 
for, such as references, condition ot 


health, general appearance, and the like 
are included. 

The Entry-Occupational Classifica- 
tion, while setting up a definite classifi- 
cation structure, is so arranged that it 
can be adapted to the particular indus- 
trial pattern found in each community. 


Activities ReporteD 


At the shop talk of the Section on Occu- 
pational Research, both A. F. Hinrichs of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and William 
F. Patterson of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training emphasized the 
challenge for immediate results made by 
the demands of the National Defense 
Program. (See page 496.) 

At the business meeting reports of Sec- 
tion activities were given by committee 
chairmen. The Section enjoyed an in- 
crease of membership of 75 per cent over 
last year. A survey of research projects of 
the membership, completed or in progress 
since 1938, was made by Mary Schauffler 
and reported at the meeting. Each mem- 
ber will receive at an early date a copy of 
the membership roster and a copy of the 
survey of research projects. Methods of 
filing occupational materials now in use 
are being studied in view of a complete 
revision of the May Rogers Lane Manual. 


Placement 


Placement, with special reference to co- 
operation between the schools and the 
Public Employment Services, was the sub- 
ject featured at the general session, Friday 
afternoon.” 

The need for avoiding duplication of 
placement efforts and unduly harassing 
employers was stressed by Vierling Kersey, 


? For discussions of Placement in Occupations, sec 
the following: ‘Editorial: Placement a Community 
Responsibility,"” Dec., 1939, p. 202; “‘Chicago A 

ints Placement Counselors,’’ Lester b: Schloerb, 

ay, 1940, p. 596; “‘Developments in Employment 
Services," Louise C. Odencrantz, Jan., 1940, p. 249; 
‘Cooperative Placement for Juniors,"’ Guy Nichol: 
son, io 1939, p. 308; and ‘Placement Trends for 
College Women," Nield and Houghton, June, 1937, 
p- 877. 
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who described the system of cooperation 
functioning in Los Angeles, where he is 
Superintendent of Schools. ‘‘This is the 
golden era of placement,’ said Superin- 
tendent Kersey, ‘‘and the schools should 
take the initiative in cooperation not only 
with the Employment Service but also 
with other community agencies.”’ 

Making an inventory of all jobs open to 
youth and obtaining employers’ specifica- 
tions were among the suggestions given by 
Edward L. Cushman, Chief, Occupational 
Adjustment Service, Michigan State Em- 
ployment Service. 

How to arouse high school seniors to 
take the necessary steps for registration at 
the Public Employment Office before gradua- 
tion was one of the problems discussed by 
Martha Cottle, Counselor, New York 
State Employment Service, Syracuse. 

Other cooperative plans throughout the 
country were surveyed by Dreng Bjornaraa, 
Chief, Special Placement Problems Section, 
Social Security Board: 


In Oakland, California, a service for 
Juniors was set up in the Public Employ- 
ment Office to provide for the **6o per 
cent occupationally neglected."’ A staff 
of six persons was supplied by the Em- 
ployment Office to do interviewing, 
placement work, and field visiting. The 
NYA furnished a psychologist for spe- 
cialized counseling. Two counselors 
from the public schools were assigned to 
work with the Service for half a year; 
two new counselors to replace these at 
the end of that time. 

For about three weeks the school 
counselors studied the operations of the 
Employment Office, made field visits 
with members of the staff to contact em- 
ployers, and became thoroughly familiar 
with the Junior Service. At the end of 
this training period they assumed regu- 
lar staff positions as interviewers until 
their half-year of service was up and 
they were replaced by another set of 
teachers. 

The schools have consulted the Em- 
ployment Service on employment oppor- 
tunities and trends so that new courses 
can be set up or information added to 


the school vocational guidance pro- 
gram. 

Placements have increased tremen- 
dously. The total number placed by the 
Junior Division in 1940 almost quad- 
rupled the number placed in 1938. 

Seattle public schools had inaugu- 
rated a Junior Placement Service in 1920. 
When the Washington State Employ- 
ment Service opened an office in Seattle 
in 1938 the school service and the State 
Office agreed to combine operations. 

High school graduates looking for 
work register at the Junior Employment 
Service, which is located in the same 
building as the adult service of the State 
Office. Representatives of the Junior 
Service talk before groups of students 
and the Junior Service and the Schools 
cooperate in radio broadcasts. 

At Erie, Pennsylvania, a specialized 
program for Juniors has been inaugu- 
rated which may be expanded to include 
the state. The Employment Office pro- 
vides self-registration blanks to the 
home-room teachers of graduating 
classes. When the forms are filled out and 
available psychological and test records 
added, they are returned to the Employ- 
ment Office for classification. Appli- 
cants who appear to be iacaliaee 
placement material are scheduled 
promptly for afternoon interviews. All 
others are eventually interviewed and 
classified. 

The cooperative placement program in 
Omaha, Nebraska, operates under the 
supervision of a person furnished by the 
Omaha public schools. Two interview- 
ers and a clerk-receptionist are provided 
by the Employment Service. The Junior 
Division is located in the State Employ- 
ment Office, which furnishes the neces- 
sary equipment, supplies, and forms. 

Complete responsibility for all out-of- 
school youth is delegated to the Em- 
ployment Service. Placement of the 
graduates of the regular day vocational 
courses is the responsibility of the 
schools. The school coordinators who 
work on placement are supervised by a 
representative from the Public Employ- 
ment Service. 


Summaries of the discussion on place- 
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ment were given by Harry J. Linton, Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Dorothea de Schweinitz, Re- 
gional Director, National Labor Relations 
Board, St. Louis. 

In the discussion from the floor the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the schools 
should surrender the role of placement to 
outside agencies, such as the Public Em- 
ployment Service. To this Howard Bell, 
Associate Director, American Youth Com- 
mission, replied that a survey had showed 
that 98 per cent of the schools had no 
placement program anyway. 

Other cooperative programs were de- 
scribed by Dr. Bjornaraa, including those 
at Chicago; Rockland County, New 
York; and Fargo, North Dakota. 


Cooperation with Non-School Agencies 


At a shop talk held on Saturday morn- 
ing, May Belle Thompson, Chairman of 
the Committee on Counseling, presided. 
“What Community Resources Are Avail- 
able to School Counselors?’’ was considered 
by a panel. 

The two Ford Camp Farms which pro- 
vide work experience for unemployed out- 
of-school youth were described by Nicholas 
Schreiber of Ann Arbor (Michigan) High 
School. Besides learning the fundamen- 
tals of farming, the boys do all their own 
work at camp, except the cooking. The 
season lasts from mid-April to November 
first. In addition to maintenance the boys 
each receive two dollars a day, plus a 
share of crop income after expenses have 
been deducted. 

The excellent cooperation of agencies in 
Cincinnati was described by Jessie Gross 
Harris, Vocational Counselor, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Junior High School, of that 
city. The foundation for the splendid re- 
lationship among the agencies, organiza- 
tions, and counselors was laid when the 
Vocation Bureau was organized, under 
private funds, for the city schools. Trib- 
ute was paid to M. Edith Campbell, the 
guiding spirit. Cooperating agencies in: 
clude the character and youth agencies, 


the Employment Service, the libraries, the 
churches, etc. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, a live Committee 
on Occupational Adjustment is demon- 
strating what effective community cooper- 
ation can accomplish. Thanks to the 
efforts of the sub-committee on scholar- 
ships, an ambitious boy without resources 
has been given a boost toward a college 
engineering course. According to Mrs. 
Robbie Turner Davis, Counselor, Omaha 
Technical High School, “‘A new era in 
community cooperation has been born.” 

What happened when community agen- 
cies joined forces to deal with a gang of 
boys that had long terrorized the neigh- 
borhood was reported by Paul Armstrong, 
of Highland Park (Michigan) Junior High 
School. The only trace left of the gang is 
a flourishing Boys Club, started in part by 
those boys. 

Alfred J. Bruckert, Counselor, Myron J. 
Michael School, Kingston, N. Y., stressed 
particularly the need for cooperation with 
the Health Department: State Orthopedic 
Clinic, County Tuberculosis Hospital, 
City Laboratory, State Psychiatric Clinic, 
etc. 

One means of acquainting counselors 
with community resources is a directory. 
Such a directory was prepared by William 
R. Cain, Counselor, Robert Treat Junior 
High School, Newark, N. J. It included 
names and addresses, telephone numbers, 
names of officials, and the type of service 
rendered. 

At the Friday morning shop talk the dis- 
cussion centered on the setting up of a 
counseling program in a social agency 
Olive K. Banister, Vocational Counselor, 
Cleveland Humane Society, stressed the 
need for a specialist to work with the 
vocational problems of the agency's clients. 
Such a counselor should have a case work 
background to equip her better to handle 
these problems and to make her more ac- 
ceptable as a member of the agency's staff. 

Mrs. Banister reported that in her own 
experience there can be successful coopera- 
tion between the counselor and the case 
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worker if the counselor lets the case worker 
take the initiative in dealing with the 
client. She must, however, be prepared to 
supply information on community re- 
sources and must gradually educate the 
agency staff to the importance of a voca- 
tional guidance program. 


CooPERATION WITH CITIZEN ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


“Enlisting the Cooperation of Com- 
munity Organizations’’ was the theme of 
a program at the Thursday luncheon ar- 
ranged by Gertrude Forrester, Chairman, 
Sub-Committee of Community Aspects of 
Guidance. Harry D. Kitson, Editor of 
Occupations, presided at the luncheon. 

Among the topics discussed were the 
creation of public opinion favoring public 
support of vocational guidance and the 
stimulation of public interest in vocational 
problems, cooperative vocational councils 
and cooperation with other clubs, schol- 
arship and loan funds, career conferences, 
book exhibits, reading clubs, and a read- 
er’s advisory service. Both community 
organization officials and counselors gave 
suggestions for effective integrated effort. 

The discussion was pointed up by ex- 
hibits of club publications, clippings, sur- 
veys of organization projects, and photo- 
graphs showing activities involving “‘citi- 
zen club’’ cooperation in vocational gui- 
dance. 

Five-minute reports on specific club ac- 
tivities were given by the following: 
James Lake, Department of Research, 
Kiwanis International; Kathryn McHale, 
General Director, American Association of 
University Women; Dessalee Ryan Dud- 
ley, President Altrusa International; Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, Chief, School and 
Children’s Library Division, American 
Library Association; Donald E. Super, 
Clark University; Laura Haddock, De- 
troit, Zonta International; Samuel Ben- 
nett, Director, Rotary International; Mar- 
garet Hickey, Education Chairman, Na- 
tional Federation Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs; Jack Crowley, 
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Chairman, National Employment Com- 
mittee, The American Legion; and Inez 
Johnson Lewis, Chairman of Adult Educa- 


tion, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Others participated in the dis- 
cussion. 


At the meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
Community Aspects of Guidance, discus- 
sions were held on additional reports, the 
value of community and school coopera- 
tion, guideposts for counselors and organi- 
zations, and suggestions for programs and 
activities. 

Because of the outstanding work done 
by this Sub-Committee, the Trustees at 
their meeting February 22, voted to raise it 
to the status of a special committee. 


AGEN c1Es SERVING THosE Out or SCHOOL 


The findings of a questionnaire distrib- 
uted by the Committee on Out-of-School 
Guidance were discussed at a Thursday 
morning breakfast. Mary G. Shotwell 
presided. Miss Shotwell is Committee 
Chairman, and Director, Division Youth 
Personnel, NYA, North Carolina. The 
aims of the questionnaire were to discover 
what agencies were operating in the field, 
the nature and extent of their activities, 
what techniques and devices they em- 
ployed, whether they were professional or 
non-professional, and whether services 
were free or a fee was charged. 

The questionnaire was sent to 36 differ- 
ent types of agency throughout the coun- 
try. Of the 210 sent out, 125 were re- 
turned. Some of the findings follow: 


There is considerable overlapping of 
funds in the support of guidance agen- 
cies. 

Agencies serve both rural and urban 
youth. 

The most prevalent age of the persons 
seeking guidance is 18-20 years. 

One-half of those serving youth were 
professional workers. A large percent- 
age of volunteers was reported from 
several agencies. 

Ninety-nine agencies counsel individu- 
als with respect to the choice of a suit- 
able occupation. 
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The Employment Service is used regu- 
larly by most of the agencies. 

Training and work experience is of- 
fered in many types of work. 

Sixty-four agencies use some kind of 


tests. 
Ninety-eight agencies make use of 
service Organizations. 


The discussion of the questionnaire and 
the findings centered on how to provide 
counseling services for every out-of-school 
person in need of such services and how to 
make occupational information available 
to the out-of-school individual. 

It was agreed that the committee should 
sponsor the compilation of state direc- 
tories of counseling agencies so that youth 
may know where to secure counseling 
services. 

Resolutions asking for greater considera- 
tion of the Out-of-School Guidance prob- 
lem by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association were adopted at a breakfast 
shop talk sponsored by the Out-of-School 
Committee. Joint chairmen were Mary 
Hayes of the National Youth Administra- 
tion and A. A. Liveright of the Jewish 
Vocational Service, Chicago. 

Participants in the discussion, represent- 
ing public agencies such as the NYA, the 
Public Employment Service, Junior Em- 
ployment Divisions, as well as private 
guidance agencies, YMCA'’s and service 
clubs, pointed out the increasing activity 
in the out-of-school guidance field and the 
need for additional agencies to cope with 
the immediate problem of channeling 
youth into the opportunities resulting 
from Defense Activity. Discussants also 
emphasized the fact that although the 
agencies established to cope with this very 
urgent need of guiding youth were unable 
to meet the need, many communities, 
nevertheless, had untapped facilities for 
offering counseling service. 

In discussing methods of extending voca- 
tional guidance to rural and outlying com- 
munities, speakers decried the over-pro- 
fessionalization which mitigated agaigst 
the use of many adequate community ser- 
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vices. They pointed out the fact that as 
needs for vocational guidance differed 
enormously so the type of service to be 
offered to individuals must also be flexible 
and varied. In many instances guidance 
offered by the Employment Service and the 
NYA was felt to be entirely adequate for 
the majority of guidance needs. 

As specific objectives for the next year 
the committee outlined the following 
projects: The collection and preparation 
of an adequate manual on community 
guidance programs, to be widely distrib- 
uted to communities interested in develop- 
ing such programs; the reformulation and 
restatement of specific objectives for the 
out-of-school guidance field; the forma- 
tion of a technical committee to develop 
suggested forms for follow-up after gui- 
dance, and to review forms for the trans- 
mission of information from schools to 
placement and guidance agencies. 

Summarizing the discussion, Dr. Hayes 
pointed out the urgent need for increased 
attention to the vocational problems of 
boys and girls no longer attached to any 
school. She stated that workers in this 
field had a promotional as well as a profes- 
sional function to perform and that it was 
their responsibility to see that youth now 
emerging from school were directed into 
those channels where they might be most 
useful and where they might also ade- 
quately use their own abilities. 


In-SERVICE TRAINING 


At a shop talk on in-service training, at- 
tention was focused on meetings as a method 
of in-service training. Barbara H. Wright, 
Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, presided. The group 
based their discussion on a mimeographed 
report incorporating quotations from about 
forty directors of guidance. Previous to 
the Atlantic City meeting, these persons 
had been asked to write letters describing 
especially successful meetings used for in- 
service training and giving warnings re- 
garding practices to avoid. 

Discussion of this report and the experi- 
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ences of those present indicated that train- 
ing counselors requires putting in practice 
the same principles used in teaching chil- 
dren. Some of these are as follows: (1) 
Know the individuals included in the 
group and plan the training program 
around their felt needs just as a good 
teacher knows her pupils and plans a cur- 
riculum around their needs. (2) Encourage 
the group to plan their own meetings not 
only because this is democratic but also 
because a program so developed will be 
based on real interests and needs. (3) Get 
the interest and cooperation of the group, 
for with adults and children alike no learn- 
ing takes place when people feel tired or 
bored or antagonistic to the program. (4) 
Deal with clear-cut, specific problems not 
with broad and philosophical questions 
(counselors want something practical). 
(5) Provide for active participation of the 
trainees, for adults, like children, ‘‘learn 
by doing’’ (use reports, panel discussions, 
studies carried on by committees, etc., 
rather than lectures). (6) Summarize the 
meeting just as any good teacher provides 
for summary and review (a secretary who 
summarizes and sends out minutes was one 
suggestion). (7) Provide opportunity to 
put ideas into practice immediately so that 
the learning will really stick. 


TEACHING OccuPATIONS 


Home-room and class activities related 
to vocational guidance were informally 
discussed during a breakfast held on Friday 
morning, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Teaching, Mildred Lincoln Bill- 
ings, Chairman. Among those contribut- 
ing to the exchange of opinion were Ger- 
trude Forrester, Assistant, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Iona R. Logie, 
Hunter College High School, New York 
City; and F. Alvah Fredenburgh, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Hudson, N. Y. 

Following the breakfast a demonstration 
lesson in the teaching of occupations was 
given by Dr. Logie, using a ninth-grade 
group from the Atlantic City High School, 
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through the courtesy of Arthur R. Hallen- 
bach, principal. 

A “‘Picturol’’ on Journalism, ‘The 
Newspaper Publishing Business,’ was pre- 
sented by Robert Griffin of the Society of 
Visual Education, Chicago. The class 
was divided into committees, each of 
which took notes on topics for which it 
was responsible, such as types of work, 
training and qualifications, income, dis- 
advantages, etc. Discussion and com- 
mittee reports followed the showing of 
the filmstrips. . 

The lesson was then summarized and 
‘pointed up’’ by the showing of the sound 
film on Journalism, demonstrated by Carl 
Mahnke, President, Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc., Des Moines, lowa. The mem- 
bers of the class then discussed the merits 
of the filmstrip which could be shown one 
by one and discussed, with the sound film 
which holds close attention and gives a 
vivid impression of the occupation. Both 
types of visual material were pronounced 
valuable. 

The demonstration lesson showed how 
to stimulate attention to details presented 
through visual material, how to follow-up 
by discussion, how to clinch facts, and 
how to use each type to the best advantage 
for class or group presentation. 


LEGISLATION 


The discussion of ““What Legislation 
Should the Counselor Know”’ at a Thurs- 
day breakfast shop talk was opened by 
Frank Blazina, who introduced Mar- 
guerite Zapoleon, Specialist in Occupa- 
tional Information for Girls and Women, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; and 
Gertrude Schermerhorn, Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Mrs. Zapoleon presented Mary J. 
Drucker of the NYA of Ohio, who is pre- 
paring a manuscript on Ohio legislation 
for the use of vocational counselors. She 
reported that she had found Ohio legisla- 
tion most complete in the fields concerned 
with women and children. It was sug- 
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gested that a compilation of similar ma- 
terial should be made in each state. 

Miss Schermerhorn cited organizations 
interested in legislation with which the 
counselor should be familiar: Consumer's 
League, League of Women Voters, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, In- 
dustrial Department of YWCA, Congress 
of PTA, Men’s Service Clubs, Councils of 
Social Agencies and Youth-Serving Agen- 
cies, Organized Labor Group, Women’s 
Bureau, State Welfare Organizations, State 
Counselors’ Association, and State Teach- 
ers Association. 

The laws and services that a counselor 
should know were listed and Mrs. Zapo- 
leon called attention to the exhibit on dis- 
play as an example of available materials 
on legislation and encouraged the group to 
become familiar with materials in their 
own states. 


VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Some thirty interested persons attended 
a breakfast shop talk held the morning of 
Washington's Birthday. In addition to 
the speakers, there were present the Chief 
of the Special Problems Section of the 
Social Security Board, Dreng Bjornaraa; 
members of rehabilitation departments, 
State Employment services; counselors 
and students of guidance; placement 
officers; consultants; personnel workers; 
psychiatrists; lay organizations for crip- 
pled children, and child welfare agencies. 
With one nursery school worker and many 
interested in Adult Guidance, it was a most 
representative group, finding the two hours 
too short for adequate discussion. Penn- 
sylvania, District of Columbia, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin were represented, and there 
were many workers from New York and 
New Jersey. 

Presiding was Edith Katz of New York 
City, Vocational Counselor of the N. Y. 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Mrs. F. 
D. Carpenter, President of the New En- 
gland Council for the Physically Handi- 
capped, was elected Secretary. The growfp, 
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feeling that the problems of the physically 
handicapped were of sufficient importance 
to warrant a resolution, voted to recom- 
mend to the Board of Trustees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion the formation of a permanent com- 
mittee on the Problems of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

First speaker at the meeting was Captain 
Victor O. Skyberg, Supt. of the School for 
the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y., who talked 
on the *‘Acoustically Handicapped." In- 
herent abilities are not affected, he stated, 
when the hearing is only slightly impaired; 
but he spoke of the need of expert counsel- 
ing, of adequate hearing aids, of trial or 
finding courses, of lip-reading, adequate 
lighting, seats at the front of the room, 
etc. Not enough attention is paid to those 
really deaf, not just hard of hearing, he 
said. Three states, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, and Nevada, have no schools for the 
deaf, and they cannot get along in the 
regular school classes. At present there 
are unsurpassed opportunities for the 
acoustically handicapped and a high record 
of placement, but the matter is still a 
serious problem for both educators and in- 
dividuals as there is wo substitute for per- 
fect hearing. 

Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Trenton, N. J., then 
spoke on ‘‘Problems in the Vocational Ad- 
justment of the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped,”’ pointing out the need of individu- 
alization and as normal an environment 
as possible. He feels that only a large 
school can give real vocational training for 
definite placement and raised the question 
as to how early such training should be 
commenced or whether general cultural 
education should come first. He stated 
that physical impairment was not a handi- 
cap in itself but needs skilful guidance. 
Physical restoration is of tremendous im- 
portance and pre-employment examina- 
tions in industry. A careful analysis of 
job requirements and an exploration of ex- 
isting jobs are necessities. Identical dis- 
abilities often need different prosthetic ap- 
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pliances and different treatment, guidance, 
and placement. Dr. Frankel commented 
on the growth of the federal program for 
crippled children and spoke of the bills 
before Congress at present. 

Mark Walter, Director of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Bureau, Harrisburg, 
Pa., talked on ‘“The Place of the Handi- 
capped in the National Defense Program."’ 
He stated that industry was looking for 
workers and had learned that a certified 
handicapped worker does a first-class job 
in industry. More workers are becoming 
disabled because work is speeding up. In 
1939 there were a million, six hundred 
thousand injured in industry and even 
more in 1940, recent reports show. The 
probability is that this year it will be at 
least 10 per cent higher and some will 
never return to their jobs. We have a 
four-fold problem: 


To re-train and replace the injured in 
industry 

To provide adequate adjustment for 
those physically handicapped 

To care for those who have never been 
employed 

To care for those in civil life and in 
Army, Navy, and govermental jobs. 


The states are now rehabilitating 13,000 
men a year of the 45,000 they have under- 
taken. The program should be further ex- 
panded. About 30 individuals in every 
thousand have some disability. Disease 
will keep 5 million home from work. For 
successful rehabilitation there is necessary 
a medical examination, proper training and 
guidance, adequate placement, and co- 
operative follow-up. It has been found 
that, contrary to some expectations, the 
handicapped have fewer accidents than the 
normal, and are equal to the normal in 
productivity. 

In leading the discussion following, 
Tracy Copp, Agent of the Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, also stressed the need 
of medical examinations, general educa- 
tion, and vocational preparation and urged 
that the handicapped be treated as indi- 
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viduals. She spoke of the Committee on 
Coordination in Washington of all the 
agencies concerned with the care of the 
handicapped and of how much they had 
gained from each other. There must be a 
total program of adjustment to fit the 
handicapped for work or to return him to 
work. Coordinating Councils are now be- 
ing formed in some of the states such as 
those in Milwaukee, in Decatur, Ill.; and 
in Bartholomew County, Indiana. 

After a general discussion the Chairman 
closed the meeting with a note of warning 
to the effect that in giving vocational 
guidance to the physically handicapped 
the long range viewpoint must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. ‘Our physically 
handicapped adults and juniors will still 
be handicapped after this emergency and 
the National Defense Program are things 
of the past. While it is true that this is a 
golden opportunity to obtain the interest 
of the employing public in our cause, we 
must be careful not to produce too many 
machinists, welders, and the like, and lose 
sight of the so-called peace time occupa- 
tions.”’ 


BRANCHES AND REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Some of the outstanding developments in 
the Branches and the regional conferences 
as well as the relationship of these two 
activities of the Association were brought 
out at the Friday luncheon meeting. The 
program was arranged by Edgar M. 
Stover, Chairman of the Committee on 
Branch Associations, and Clarence W. 
Failor, Chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Conferences. The latter presided. 

Mr. Stover reported on the growth and 
activities of the Branches. He then intro- 
duced the two speakers representing 
Branches beyond our borders. José Gueits, 
Dean of Puerto Rico University, brought 
greetings from the Puerto Rico Branch and 
told of the growth of the movement on the 
island. V. S. Stevens, Vocational Coun- 
selor of the Western Technical-Commercial 
High School, Toronto, Ontario, reported 
on the activities of the Ontario Branch, 
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especially as they relate to the Empire's 
war efforts. 

Reports were received from the members 
of the Regional Conference Committee 
that represent the three regions in which 
regional conferences have been held two 
years in succession. J. Wendell Yeo of 
Boston University reported on the New 
England Conferences; Mary G. Shotwell 
of the North Carolina National Youth Ad- 
ministration gave an account of the South- 
ern Atlantic Conferences; and Karl Cow- 
dery of Stanford University read an account 
of the Pacific Southwest Conferences, pre- 
pared by Majorie P. Walker of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. 

The importance of inter-branch coopera- 
tion in planning for and conducting re- 
gional conferences was emphasized by the 
Committee members. Although objective 
information for evaluation of conference 
results is not available, the consensus of 
the speakers was that the regional confer- 
ence programs have had the following out- 
comes : 


Provided an opportunity for coun- 
selors and other workers in the field to 
meet and discuss common problems and 
to obtain new information concerning 
significant aspects of their work. 

Assisted in establishing a feeling of 
solidarity within the regions and pro- 
vided a closer link between the regions 
and the Association. 

Created a greater interest and knowl- 
edge of guidance among educational ad- 
ministrators, business and industrial 
leaders, and service club members. 

Widened the horizon of teachers and 
counselors by bringing them into closer 
contacts with industrial and personnel 
officers. 


THE MaGaZINE 


Questions of editorial policy and future 
plans for Occupations were considered 
Thursday morning at a breakfast shop talk 
at which Forrest H. Kirkpatrick presided. 
A letter was read from A. A. Liveright, 
Director, Jewish Vocational Service and 
Employment Center, Chicago, membér, 


Editorial Advisory Committee. He posed 
several questions, including the following: 


Is the Magazine a satisfactory medium 
for reporting activities of committees 
and sections? 

Is there sufficient emphasis on activi- 
ties on behalf of out-of-school persons? 

Is there an opportunity for persons not 
widely known to contribute? 

Is there sufficient material on tech- 
niques of counseling by actual prac- 
titioners? 


The editorial program of the past year, 
it was agreed, had adequately covered the 
points listed in Mr. Liveright’s letter. 

To make the Magazine more widely 
known it was suggested that steps should 
be taken to have it listed in Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

Copies of the March issue of the Maga- 
zine, just off the press, were distributed 
and examined by those present, who in- 
cluded the editorial staff, members of the 
Editorial Board and the Advisory Com- 
mittee, Miss Corre, and Mr. Stover. 

At the Trustees’ Meeting held Saturday 
afternoon the Trustees unanimously voted 
their appreciation of Dr. Kitson’s services 
as Editor and invited him to assume re- 
sponsibility for the Magazine for another 
year. Two persons were named to fill the 
vacancies on the Editorial Board and new 
appointments were made to the Editorial 
Advisory Committee and approved by the 
Trustees. These new appointments will 
be published in an early issue of the Maga- 
zine. The new year for the Magazine will 
begin with Volume XX, October, 1941. 


The Banquet 


On Thursday evening more than 300 
guests in best bib and tucker gathered in 
Haddon Hall's Rutland Room for the an- 
nual Banquet, which was followed by a 
reception and dancing. At the long speak- 
er’s table sat officers of the Association and 
honored guests from beyond our borders. 
Toastmaster of the evening was Fred C. 
Smith, who wittily introduced the celeb- 
rities. The music was generously fur- 
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nished by the Atlantic City High School 
orchestra. 

Not scheduled on the program was the 
presentation of two large birthday cakes to 
Jesse B. Davis and George Myers, in recog- 
nition of their long and faithful service in 
the Association and in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 

The speaker of the evening was George 
N. Shuster, President, Hunter College of 
the City of New York. Dr. Shuster said 
in part: 


The energies we shall have to expend 
on guidance during the coming years are 
beyond all computation. For the task 
ahead is one which no kind of educational 
laissez fairecan solve. To prepare young 
individuals to be individuals only, is to 
recruit what must prove to be a bitterly 
disappointed generation, and it is also to 
leave the great problems of American 
democracy unsolved. We must, rather, 
accept students as persons associated 
with us in the supremely worth-while 
task of building the community that is 
to be. I have said ‘‘associated with us,"’ 
that means: education cannot be a rou- 
tine, an act of exposition and repetition, 
as a tossing co and fro of some ball for 
the mere sake of the skill to be acquired. 
The educator must not only be accessible 
but accessory. 

We must think through again with 
relentless honesty the relations between 
education and technology. We must 
tell students frankly what, so far as we 
can see, the future has in store by way of 
employment and rewards. That means 
as careful a forecast as possible of the 
probable need for technological services, 
and the greatest possible meticulousness 
in seeing to it that vocational training 
prepares for the future and not for the 
past. These are big and exacting tasks 
which will inevitably knit college ad- 
ministration and guidance together as 
never before. Even greater, however, is 
the job of telling students and their par- 
ents what education will do and what it 
will not do. The college, for example, 
can teach John Doe how to read Plato 
or how to carry to a successful conclu- 
sion simple problems in organic chem- 
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istry. It cannot, however, guarantee 
that John Doe will ever earn $50 a week 
working in organic chemistry, for some- 
body else. 

We must begin to realize that success- 
ful living is the result of developing 
aptitudes both for employment and for 
social relationships. There must be 
built into educational curricula well- 
thought-out programs of training in per- 
sonal, family, and civic behavior. Mar- 
riage, for example, determines the rela- 
tive success or failure of more young per- 
sons than any other factor; and yet for 
the most part education deals with this 
relationship quite amateurishly. Civic 
conduct, too, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and is only slightly influenced by 
courses in government and citizenship. 
Finally we should be wary of over- 
developing just one vocational aptitude. 
A friend informs me that he will always 
be grateful to his father for insisting 
that he must learn carpentry while going 
to college. Knowing that trade gave 
him during the early years of struggle a 
wonderful sense of security. 

Third, we must coax students and 
their parents out of the habit of con- 
fronting every course with the query, 
“What will it get me?’’ That attitude 
is one which the America of the future 
will no longer be able to afford, since 
survival will depend more than ever be- 
fore in our history upon dedication to 
the community. 


Orner Notasie Events 


In addition to the general sessions, 
breakfast shop talks, and luncheons, the 
three-day program included two meetings 
of the Delegate Assembly, a second Trus- 
tees’ Meeting, a tea, and alumni dinners. 

The alumni dinner is a feature growing 
in popularity at the Annual Convention. 
For the last four years alumni of the Gui- 
dance and Personnel Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have given 
dinners which have been well attended. 
This year on Friday evening the following 
alumni held dinners: Teachers College, 
George Washington University, and the 
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College of Education, Rutgers University, 
in collaboration with the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing the dinners these groups were joint 
hosts at a dance which was open to all 
registered at the Convention. 


A Glimpse of the Future 


The closing general session on Saturday 
morning featured *‘Next Steps in the Ad- 
ministration of Guidance.’’ Latest de- 
velopments in the Occupational Follow-up 
and Adjustment Service Plan were pre- 
sented by Edward Landy, Director of the 
Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals (see Occupations, Jan- 
uary, 1941, page 266). 

“For realistic counseling we must tap 
all resources, particularly organized busi- 
ness and individual employers,"’ declared 
Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, who spoke on 
‘Participation by the Local Community."’ 
Another group too often neglected, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lee, is the parents, who are vi- 
tally concerned. 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational] In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, reminded his audience 
that the last reservoir for defense industry 
is the 2,000,000 individuals who leave 
school each year and that defense demands 
that guidance personnel supply specifica- 
tions by which these persons can fit best 
into the defense economy. 

“The Role of the State’’* was treated by 
Frederick C. Seamster, Missouri State Su- 
pervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, who contended that studies 
show that, generally speaking, state gui- 
dance programs are not adequate to meet the 
needs, even though programs may be de- 
veloped in the larger centers. It has been 
found also that teacher preparation for 
counseling should be improved. 

One of the functions of the State Super- 


* For a description of the Maryland Plan, see Occu- 
PATIONS, Jan., 1939, page 312; and April, 1939, page 
589, John W. Studebaker, ‘“The Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service: A Report of Progress." 


visor, according to Dr. Seamster, is to 
assist in coordinating the total guidance 
effort in his state. Because of the size of 
most of the states and the large number of 
secondary schools, one supervisor could 
not personally direct activities in each 
school. However, demonstration centers 
may be set up in specified towns and cities, 
chosen by the following criteria: 


1. The centers chosen should now have 
a fairly comprehensive guidance 
program in operation, or should 
have taken steps toward the de- 
velopment of such a program. 

2. The centers chosen should now have 
on their staffs persons qualified by 
interest, education, and experience 
to organize and promote the 

rowth of guidance activities. 

3. Administrators in these centers 
should signify their willingness 
and desire to cooperate with those 
responsible for the State Program. 

4. These centers should vary in size and 
should be geographically well dis- 
tributed throughout the state. 

5. All centers should be well located 
with reference to available all- 
weather roads. 


Such demonstration centers will serve 
two broad general functions. First, they 
will open their facilities to teachers and 
administrators visiting singly or in groups. 
Secondly, they will serve as meeting places 
where conferences can be held and where 
acceptable practices can be demonstrated. 
Thus will effective practices be developed 
in such a manner as to have significant in- 
fluence on the efforts in other schools. 


THank You! 


For their gracious cooperation in supply- 
ing reports of meetings and shop talks we 
salute the following: Mildred L. Billings, 
Gwendolen B. Carpenter, Mitchell Dreese, 
Clarence W. Failor, Gertrude Forrester, 
Robert Hoppock, Arthur J. Jones, Edith S. 
Katz, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Grace E. 
Laleger, A. A. Liveright, Clara Menger, 
Mary G. Shotwell, May Belle Thompson, 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, and Barbara H. Wright. 











Business Sessions 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


MPORTANT matters of policy and organi- 
zation business were transacted by the 
Delegate Assembly of the Association at its 
two regular sessions held on Thursday 
afternoon, February 20, and Friday even- 
ing, February 21. Out of a total possible 
membership of 158 from 61 Branches, 118 
delegates registered from 44 Branches or 75 
per cent of the possible membership and 72 
per cent of the Branches. 


Future Po.icy 


Frances Cummings, Chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and Organiza- 
tion, reviewed for the Assembly the work 
of her Committee. Members of the NVGA 
will recall the informative report which 
they received in the mailing containing the 
election ballot, giving the results of a 
questionnaire sent to National and Branch 
leaders of the Association relative to cer- 
tain matters of Association policy which 
had been brought to the attention of the 
Committee. The Committee in its at- 
tempt to revise the Constitution found 
that it encountered fundamental questions 
of policy which affected constitutional 
changes and which the Committee did not 
believe should be made without a clear 
mandate from the entire Association. 

The two meetings of the Delegate As- 
sembly were largely devoted to a clarifica- 
tion and discussion of the underlying 
problems encountered by the Committee, 
such as the purpose of the Association, the 
name of the Association, the type of 
membership, the kind of program to be 
undertaken, the appeal of the Magazine, 
and the name of the Magazine. Many 
different views were expressed during the 
discussions. 

The Delegate Assembly voted to recom- 
mend to the Trustees: 


1. That the Trustees arrange for the es- 
tablishment of a special committee 
of not fewer than 9 members to re- 
formulate the statement of purpose 
of the Association and to provide 
for such changes in the name and 
structure of the Association as may 
be necessary to bring them into line 
with the revised statement of pur- 
pose. 

2. That this special committee be asked 
to report to the Trustees not later 
than May 1, 1941, and that the pro- 

sed changes be sent to the Branches 
* consideration before summer. 

3. That the Branches and members be 
requested to express their approval 
or disapproval or to suggest re- 
visions of the statement and accom- 
panying material in time to permit 
the committee to send a final revised 
draft to the Branches not later than 
December 1, 1941. 

4. That action on this final draft be 
taken by the Delegate Assembly in 
its 1942 meetings. 


AssoclATION GROWTH 


A record number of nine new Branches 
with a total enrollment of 300 members 
formed since the last Convention were 
officially admitted to the Association and 
duly chartered. They are as follows: 


Baltimore (Maryland); Mid-Hudson 
(New York); Northern Indiana; Erie 
(Pennsylvania); Rio Piedras (Puerto 
Rico); Quad City Area (Illinois-Iowa); 
East Tennessee; Middle Tennessee; Na- 
tional Capital (District of Columbia). 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
Branch Associations reported that two 
new Branches would be admitted by the 
Trustees at this Convention and that 
throughout the country several Branches 
are in the process of formation. 
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There are now 61 active Branches of the 
NVGA. During the past year the Associa- 
tion has lost not a single Branch through 
inactivity. 

The total number of paid memberships 
and subscriptions to Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, on February 
I, 1941, Was 7,374, an increase through- 
out the year of 576 or 9 per cent. 

The total number of members of the 
Association is 3,200. Of this number 
3,064 are members of Branches and 136 are 
members-at-large. In Branch member- 
ships there is an increase of 401 over 1940. 
Again this year the Branches have shown 
a marked growth clearly indicating the 
enthusiasm in educational and vocational 
guidance throughout the country. Mem- 
bers-at-large have decreased by 27. The 
loss is accounted for by the fact that most 
of these persons have joined local Branches. 
The total increase in the two types of 
memberships over last year is 374 or 13 
per cent. 

The total number of non-member sub- 
scribers to the Magazine is 4,174. Of this 
number 2,726 are general subscribers and 
1,448 are CCC camp advisers. In non- 
member subscriptions there is an increase 
of 202 or 5 per cent Over 1940. 

On the recommendation of the Trustees, 
the minor changes in the By-Laws pro- 
posed by the Committee on Constitution 
and Organization, and published in the 


January issue of Occupations, were ap- 


proved by the Delegate Assembly. Addi- 
tional changes in the By-Laws were voted 
by the Delegate Assembly: 


(1) That the term of the Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee shall be 
one year instead of three years. 

(2) That the term of the Chairman of 
the Radio Committee shall be for 
one year instead of three years. 
(Members who hold a copy of the 
Branch Bulletin may wish to make 
these changes in this bulletin or 
in the Constitution and By-Laws 
which were published in Occupa- 
TIoNs in January, 1939, pp. 343-348.) 


CoMMITTEE REpoRTs 


The President reported to the Delegate 
Assembly on her activities and the prog- 
ress made by the Association since the 
last Convention. Chief among the accom- 
plishments were: (1) the growth both in 
the number of Branches and in Branch 
memberships; (2) a two-day conference in 
Washington held jointly by representa- 
tives of the NVGA and the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education to study the 
question of vocational guidance and de- 
fense; (3) cooperation with the National 
Resources Planning Board in securing from 
our members personal data for a roster of 
persons whose talents may qualify them 
for special work in personnel for the de- 
fense program; (4) close touch with gov- 
ernment and lay leaders in the field of de- 
fense in order to devise ways of working 
cooperatively with them so that the train- 
ing courses for the defense program could 
most effectively utilize guidance and per- 
sonnel procedures and thereby eliminate 
waste resulting from the poor selection of 
trainees. 

The report of the Treasurer, Roy N. 
Anderson, indicated that the financial af- 
fairs of the Association are in a prosper- 
ous condition. It is anticipated that only 
a small amount will need to be drawn from 
the general funds of the Association to bal- 
ance income and expenditures at the end of 
the fiscal year, March 31, 1941. By order 
of the Trustees, a new accounting system 
has been established during the year pro- 
viding for a separate account for the 
Magazine. 

Edgar M. Stover, Chairman of the 
Branch Associations Committee, proposed 
that student Branches be admitted to the 
Association provided that they meet with 
certain conditions (see p. 547). 

The Delegate Assembly received a pro- 
posal from the CGPA recommending that 
our Association consider the advisability 
of holding the meetings of all constituent 
groups of the Council at a time and place 
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other than that of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. The Dele- 
gate Assembly instructed the Trustees to 
take the matter under advisement. 

The Committee on Regional Conferences 
recommended that the Trustees provide for 
the establishment of a Committee of Re- 
gional Advisers, the membership of which 
will represent the various regions of the 
country. The functions of this committee 
should be to provide a means of coopera- 
tive action of the Branches within each 
region and of promoting closer relations 
between the Branches and the Association. 

Arnold M. Hess, Chairman of Commer- 
cial Exhibits, for the fourth time arranged 
a most effective commercial exhibit. More 
exhibitors than ever before in the history 
of the organization brought their products 
to the attention of all who attended the 
Convention. Our members, evidently be- 
lieving that faithfulness merits recogni- 
tion, elected Mr. Hess Treasurer. 

To Samuel A. Gillingham, Chairman of 
Local Arrangements, who for the fourth 
time efficiently handled the intricate me- 
chanical details in connection with the 
Conventions held in Atlantic City, the 
officers and Trustees of the NVGA ex- 
pressed their debt of gratitude. 


New Orricers—1941-1942 


Leona C. Buchwald, acting for George 
V. Moser, Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, reported that the following 
persons had been elected officers: 


President: Gerorce E. Hurcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 

First Vice-President: Marcarrr E. Ben- 
nett, Director, Department of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
California. 

Second Vice-President: C. Gicpert WRENN, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Treasurer; ARNOLD M. Hess, State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, New Jersey. 

Trustees: Muvtprep M. Hickman, Director 
of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland 


Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Wm- 
LIAM K. Hopkins, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Carrott L. Suartze, Chief, Occu- 
pational Analysis Section, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C.; 
Jerome H. Bentiey and Vernon S. 
Stevens are hold-over Trustees, and 
Mary P. Corres, as retiring President, 
automatically becomes a Trustee. 

The new President was born in South 
Standish, Maine, later living in South Port- 
land. He was graduated from the Indus- 
trial Arts Training Department, Western 
State Nornal School, Gorham, Maine, and 
received his degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He later studied 
Psychology and Philosophy of Education 
at Syracuse University, and guidance and 
secondary education at State College for 
Teachers in Albany. He has attended sum- 
mer sessions at Harvard University. 

He taught Industrial Arts at the State 
Normal School at Gorham, spent three 
months over-seas during the first World 
War, returned to teach again at Gorham, 
then went to Rumford, Maine, to teach in 
the High School, and became director of 
Industrial Arts. Later he was instructor 
and supervisor of cadet teaching in the 
Oswego State Normal School, Industrial 
Arts Department. He then went to the 
New York State Education Department in 
Albany and has been Supervisor of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance since that 
time. 

Mr. Hutcherson is a life member of the 
American Vocational Association and is a 
member of the Association of Academic 
Principals of New York State, the New 
York State Teachers Association, and was 
until his election as President, first Vice- 
President of the NVGA. He is also a 
member of the New York State Deans As- 
sociation, a Trustee of the New York State 
Counselors Association, and a member of 
the National Education Association. 

Ratpx B. Kenney 
Executive Secretary 
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The Preparation and Certification of the School 
Counselor 


Preliminary Suggestions of the Section on Preparation for Guidance Service of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


The two meetings of the Section on Preparation for 
Guidance Service at the Atlantic City Convention 
considered the report of the special committee on the 
preparation and certification of the counselor and 
plans for future activities. A planning committee 
was authorized to consider the most desirable areas 
of activities of the Section for several years to come. 

The special committee presented its report which 
involved two major activities: (1) an intensive 
study of the school counselor, and (2) preliminary 
suggestions for the preparation and certification of 
the school counselor and for elements in the prepara- 
tion of teachers and of administrators that would 
better prepare them to perform general guidance 
functions. The intensive study is now being made 
by Rachel Dunaway Cox under the guidance and 
supervision of the special committee and of a com- 
mittee of the graduate school of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is well under way and should be 
completed in another year. C. L. Shartle, Chief, 
Occupational Analysis Division, Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security, offered to make a job analysis of a 
number of counselors selected by the committee in 
certain areas of the country. This offer was promptl y 
accepted. The immediate suggestions regarding the 
preparation of counselors, of teachers, and of adminis- 
trators presented by the committee were discussed. 
Publication in the Magazine was authorized, and 
also reprints therefrom. Collaboration with other 
interested organizations was approved, such as 
National Association of Deans of Women, United 
States Office of Education, Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education, 
and the Committee on Certification of the North 
Central Association. 

The members of the special committee that pre- 
pared this report are Margaret E. Bennett, Mary P. 
Corre, Robert Hoppock, Ruth Strang, C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, and Arthur J. Jones, Chairman. The report 
was approved by the Section at the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE Of the Section is 

now supervising and directing an in- 
tensive investigation of the functions of 
successful secondary school counselors and 
of the characteristics and competencies 
essential to success in this field of service. 
When this is completed it should, together 
with other research studies, ercke. 3 the 
basis for a more adequate program of 
preparation and certification. Such a 
study will necessarily take some time for 
completion; it cannot be hurriedly made. 
There is, however, immediate need for 
some suggestions that will point the way 
toward desirable types of preparation and 
certification. Several state departments 
of education are now in the process of 


formulating requirements for the certi- 


fication of counselors and many schools of 
education are seeking to set up more ade- 
— programs for the preparation of 

ifferent types of personnel workers. It 





! The remainder of the report will be seme ine 


the May issue, and thereafter reprints will be available. 


is for this reason that the following sug- 
gestions are presented. The inadequac 
of these suggestions is fully asad, 
but they represent what is thought to be 
the best present opinion; they should 
provide general principles upon which 
preparation, certification, and selection of 
counselors might well be based until more 
adequate information can be obtained. 


General Assumptions 


These suggestions are based upon the 
following general assumptions: 


1. ORGANIZATION OF THE GUIDANCE SER- 
VICE IN THE SCHOOL 

(a) Adequate guidance service in any 
school is dependent upon the cooperative, 
coordinated activities of the entire school 
personnel. Every individual who comes 
into contact with the pupil should possess 
certain minimum essentials in understand- 
ing, insight, information, and skill. This 
means improving the standards of teacher 
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selection and preparation at every step. 
Basic to this approach is the concept that 
the total personality of the child is the 
concern of every person who has responsi- 
bility for him and that guidance is a con- 
tinuous process from the beginning of the 
elementary school homnghh college or 
university and, if need be, through life. 

(b) Administrators, classroom teachers, 
homeroom teachers, sponsors of student 
activities—all have very important func- 
tions in a guidance program, but they 
alone, either singly or in cooperation, can- 
not provide a satisfactory or effective 
guidance program. 

(c) Different types of specialists are 
needed. Among the natural functions of 
specialists are services to the teaching 
staff in the study of pupils as an aid to the 
development of a flexible educational pro- 
gram adjusted to pupil needs, and the 
study and treatment of difficult types of 
maladjustments. Even when teachers be- 
come better prepared, we shall continue to 
need specialists to care for many of the 
increasing number of problems that will be 
detected by the better trained teacher. 
The training of these specialists will 

ualify them to deal with phases of gui- 
Some requiring a kind of expertness which 
can scarcely be acquired in the crowded 
teacher training program. However, no 
adequate program of guidance can be 
organized around specialists alone. 

(d) A guidance program that will meet 
the needs of all the students is dependent 
upon an expert coordinating agent such 
as can best be provided by the well trained 
school counselor. 

(e) The organization of the service 
will vary in different schools and the 
functions performed by the different mem- 
bers of the school personnel will vary. 
There is no one best type of organization; 
the proper functioning of the entire school 
personnel as a coordinated unit is the im- 
portant consideration. 


2. GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
CouNSELOR 


(a) The term ‘‘school counselor’ is 
used throughout these suggestions to indi- 
cate the personnel one whose chief 
responsibility is to stimulate, initiate, 
develop, and coordinate the guidance 


He will in 
many schools also perform some one or 
more forms of specialized guidance service; 
what this is will be determined by the 
type of organization of the guidance activi- 
ties in the school and the type of other 


work of the entire school. 


personnel available. He must act as 
guidance leader and as a resource person in 
the school and should have superior 
qualifications and training for the task. 
The particular name given to this type of 
personnel worker is not important. In 
actual practice such duties are now per- 
formed by personnel workers who are 
variously known as deans, advisers, edu- 
cational and vocational counselors, co- 
ordinators, head guidance workers, or 
counselors. 

(b) The school counselor is an educa- 
tional worker and should have basic train- 
ing as such. This does not mean that the 
counselor must be a teacher in some subject 
field, but it does mean that at least the 
basic training should already have been 
achieved and that the advanced training 
for the more specialized task is to be built 
upon an adequate undergraduate founda- 
tion. 


The Preparation of the School 
Counselor 


No suggestions regarding the prepara- 
tion or certification of counselors can be 
effectively made unless they are based upon 
those characteristics and competencies 
that are considered to be essential to 
success. In the present state of the gui- 
dance movement, it is very difficult to 
formulate any satisfactory statement of 
such characteristics. The organization 
of guidance varies greatly from school to 
school and the functions assigned to the 
same type of personnel also vary with the 
school. It is hoped that the intensive 
investigation sponsored by the Section 
when completed, will help in determining 
more definitely not only the type of service 
to be performed, but also the character- 
istics needed for the service. However, 
since a beginning must be made and since 
there is at present no authoritative list of 
competencies available, a tentative list 
has been prepared and is given under the 
sections dealing with selection and prepa- 
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ration; it is based upon what is considered 
to be the best present opinion. 

1. The Selection of Prospective School 
Counselors—The first step in a program of 
preparation of the school counselor is the 
selection of those who enter the training 
program. This is of vital importance to 
the entire program and should receive 
much greater emphasis than is now the 
case. The quality of the counseling 
service depends in large part upon the care 
with which institutions select prospective 
counselors. This selection should be in 
terms of personal qualifications, abilities, 
interests, and skills already shown at the 
time of selection as well as evidences of 
ability to develop the additional character- 
istics and competencies required; it should 
not be on the basis of mere desire. The 
following list contains the characteristics 
that should be sought in those applying 
for entrance to the specialized program. 
With each item is given a brief suggestion 
of the ways in which it may be appraised. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, KNOWLEDGES, 
UNDERSTANDINGS, AND INTERESTS 


(a) A fundamental liking for persons. 
This can be estimated from the previous 
school activity record, from his own or 
associates’ ratings upon how he likes to be 
with people, the use of interest blanks or 
inventories, and the extent to which the 
candidate has voluntarily contributed 
leadership to such child and youth activi- 
ties as YM and YWCA, Scouts, summer 
camps, the Sunday School, and similar 
organizations. 

(b) A stable and well-adjusted person- 
ality. This essential characteristic in the 
counselor may be estimated in a pre- 
liminary manner by previous records, in 
the interview, from teachers’ and super- 
visors’ ratings and through the use of 
adjustment inventories. 

(c) Respect for the individual as a 
person and a sympathetic and objective 
understanding of children and youth, in- 


_ cluding that phase of social approach that 


readily promotes personal confidence and 
establishes rapport. 

(d) A high degree of intellectual ca- 
pacity. This is essential for satisfactory 
coe ane training as well as for effective 
eadership in a somewhat pioneering field? 


The use of college aptitude tests as well as a 
scrutiny of the quality of undergraduate 
work is essential to the estimate of in- 
tellectual capacity. 

Ce) Facility in establishing whole- 
some, effective, personal and social rela- 
tions, including ability to work coopera- 
tively with other people. Authentic 
records of experiences in and out of school 
involving contacts with fellow students, 
teachers, and young people will prove to be 
valuable in ascertaining the extent to 
which any candidate for admission has this 
characteristic. 

Cf) Ability to stimulate students and 
colleagues and to challenge their best 
efforts in working for ends that they come 
to accept as desirable. Records of ex- 
periences in which the candidate has been 
a leader in different kinds of enterprises 
suitable to his age and position, in student 
activities, in church and community enter- 
oo. and in summer camps will be help- 
ul. 

(g) Ability to see and understand the 
total situation and the separate parts in 
relation to the whole. This involves per- 
spective and, in a measure, the ability to 
detach oneself from the details of a situa- 
tion, *‘to see the forest as well as the trees,"’ 
and can be only roughly estimated from 
school records, teachers’ estimates and 
personal contact with the candidate. 

Ch) Anunderstanding and appreciation 
of one’s own limitations in dealing with 
certain areas of problems and with certain 
individuals. Reports of supervisors and 
principals who have observed the activities 
of the candidate and personal interviews 
will be helpful in judging this character- 
istic. 

(i) Broad general knowledges and wide 
interests. Evidence of this may be sought 
in records of undergraduate courses, of 
travel and other types of experience, and 
of the results of comprehensive tests. The 
interviews should also assist materially in 
judging the attainment of this desirable 
characteristic. 

Gj) An understanding of classroom 
conditions, teaching responsibilities, and 
pupil-teacher 7 ean This is con- 
or ae essential by a large number of 
workers because the school counselor, one 
of whose most important functions is to 
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work with students, should know from 
first hand experience what are the problems 
and opportunities for guidance in the class- 
room. Teaching experience gives desir- 
able practice in work with groups as well 
as an opportunity to understand individual 
pupils. Many teachers tend to resent 
working with a counselor who himself 
has had no teaching experience, and who 
they feel is pacman... not acquainted 
with their special problems and difficulties. 
It will usually involve a minimum of one 
or two years of successful experience. This 
does not mean that a promising individual 
may not be encouraged to go Banodty into 
the specialized training for counseling 
service, but that teaching experience or 
some other type of school experience is 
considered an integral part of the back- 
ground of an effective guidance worker 
in the school. Whether this experience 
be obtained before or after at least the first 
stages of graduate training, must be de- 
termined in terms of the individual. The 
requirement of such experience may be a 
more essential phase of the certification of 
school counselor. 

(k) An understanding of working con- 
ditions and employee-employer relation- 
ships in jobs outside of educational work 
me | in non-professional vocational life. 
Such an understanding is extremely de- 
sirable for those who expect to have con- 
siderable responsibility for vocational 
counseling. Records of part-time work 
experience during the undergraduate 
career, of summer work, as well as of one 
or more years of continuous experience in 
some remunerative job, may reveal the 
degree to which such an understanding has 
been attained. 

(1) Understanding of social and eco- 
nomic conditions and influences—general 
and local. The school counselor should 
understand the social and economic in- 
fluences that affect the lives of students and 
the educational program. He should be 
able to utilize community resources in 
facilitating the development of individuals 
with respect to health, social relationships, 
occupation, recreation, and Civic activities. 
It is essential that the school counselor 
should see both the student and the school 
in an enlarged social and economic per- 
spective if fis work with the individual 


and in the school is to be effective. This 
can usually be only partially attained be- 
fore the extended preparation, but unless 
there is clear evidence of some degree of 
such competence at the time of selection it 
is not probable that the special prepara- 
tion will result in a satisfactory degree of 
attainment. The means used for (a) and 
(c) will be useful here. 

Although those who are selecting candi- 
dates for beginning work in this form of 
service should keep these characteristics in 
mind, it should be understood that there 
are as yet no established standards for 
some of them, especially those listed under 
personal characteristics. Good judgment 
and a healthy respect for the difficulty of 
the functions to be performed by guidance 
workers will still have to be the determin- 
ing factors in decisions to be made as to 
who should be encouraged to take gradu- 
ate training. It should also be remembered 
that the beginning student need not neces- 
sarily have attained characteristics as 
completely or as fully as would the trained 
counselor; he must, however, show un- 
usual promise of attaining them. 

The appraisal of any one of these sets of 
characteristics must be in relation to an 
understanding of other and related char- 
acteristics. The functioning individual as 
a total personality is the important con- 
sideration. No one of the factors of high 
intelligence, broad experience, a pleasant 
personality, or an earnest desire to be- 
come a guidance worker is in itself suffi- 
cient to provide a basis for admitting a 
student to this advanced program. All of 
these, in varying patterns and in varying 
degrees of emphasis, are essential elements 
in the personality of a prospective school 
counselor. It should further be emphasized 
that it is the possession of the character- 
istic that is essential, not the means by 
which the individual may attain it. Some 
individuals may have attained an under- 
standing of pupil-teacher relationship 
without actually serving as a paid teacher 
and some with long years of teacher ex- 
perience have not attained it to any de- 
sirable degree. 

2. The Preparation of School Counselors— 
The suggestions for the preparation of 
school counselors emphasize competence 
in each of several areas. The individuals 
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accepted for the specialized training should 
already possess in some — the charac- 
teristics and competencies described above. 
The training program should enlarge and 
develop them still further. In suggesting 
additional competencies no mention will 
be made of semester hours of work; only 
general areas of courses are given. Com- 
petence, regardless of means used, is the 
consideration of paramount importance. 
It is assumed that training institutions do 
and should organize their courses in differ- 
ent ways. It is also recognized that one 
individual may develop his competencies 
in ways and by courses that are different 
from those in which some other person 
may develop the same competencies. It is 
felt that each institution must assume 
responsibility both for the development of 
appropriate courses and for the establish- 
ment of the means of estimating the attain- 
ment of the objectives set up as desirable. 

The preparation of the school counselor 
should be directed toward the attainment 
of the following competencies as a mini- 
mum: 

(a) Knowledge of the facts and under- 
standing of the principles of individual 
growth, development, and adjustment. 
This would usually indicate careful prepa- 
ration in the following areas: both 
theoretical and applied aspects of func- 
tional biology or physiology, psychology 
of individual differences, personality de- 
velopment, psychology of social relation- 
ships, and physical and mental hygiene. 

(b) Knowledge of the methods of 
appraising the growth, development, char- 
acteristics, and adjustments of individuals. 
Training in this area should be directed 
toward reasonable competence in the use 
of all dependable methods, both objective 
and informal, of studying individuals. It 
should result in some skill in psychological 
measurement, statistical interpretation, 
clinical techniques, and the varieties of in- 
formal methods suitable for use in school 
situations. The school counselor should 


_ also have sufficient foundation in measure- 


ment and evaluation techniques to be able 
to appraise and use new methods or instru- 
ments as they are developed and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of his own work. 

(c) Understanding of student person- 
nel principles, methods, and practices.” 


Courses in guidance, personnel work, 
social case work, and counseling tech- 
niques would be of value. These should be 
studied within a perspective of research 
information in learning and instructional 
practices, the philosophy of education in a 
democratic social order, and the objectives 
of personnel work. They should involve 
both theory and practice with respect to 
the study of individuals, counseling, 
group guidance, occupational analysis, 
and methods of evaluating personnel. 

(d) Understanding of the purpose, 
scope, and organization of educational 
programs. Courses in the curriculum of 
the elementary and secondary schools 
should be helpful as aids in attaining this 
objective. They should, however, be 
organized not as academic courses, unre- 
lated to practice, as is too often the case, 
but as vital, functional experiences dealing 
with the personal, developmental, and 
social needs of individuals in an ever- 
developing human society. The school 
poten should be thoroughly cognizant 
of trends, problems, and processes of de- 
velopment in education in order that he 
may understand the problems of students 
in their educational milieu. This under- 
standing is also essential to his interpre- 
tation of the educational needs of students 
and his contribution to the development 
of functional programs in the school and 
community that will meet these needs. 
His understanding of the total program of 
the school will also enable him to appre- 
ciate the most effective relationship of the 
counselor to teachers and to the admin- 
istrative officers of the school. 

Ce) Knowledge of the practical aspects 
of personnel work and some demonstrated 
competency in such work. This should 
include the techniques of interviewing, 
the preparation, interpretation, and use of 
case records, and the administration and 
interpretation of measurements. It should 
include participation in case conferences 
where diagnoses are made and patterns of 
information regarding an individual are 
interpreted by skilled psychologists, 
mental hygienists, case workers, and 
others. The observation of active gui- 
dance programs and participation in them 
as an apprenctice is an invaluable part of 
training. The analysis of student person- 
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nel research and the making of simple re- 
search studies under competent supervision 
is another element of training in this prac- 
tical area. This would involve interne- 
ee j personnel experience under careful 
and competent supervision, including both 
observation and practice. 

(f) General Eeociaies of placement 
and follow-up methods and practices. 
This may be partially attained through 
courses such as those indicated in &) 
and partially through interneship ex- 
perience. 

(g) Competencies in some specialized 
areas of work. This is based upon the 
probability that the counselor may becalled 
upon to perform some residual service not 
otherwise provided in the school. The 
following are suggested as among the most 
important: 


(1) Knowledge of occupations and 
occupational trends and qualifications of 
various types of workers, and competence 
in the handling of occupational informa- 
tion. 

(2) Skills in the techniques of voca- 
tional guidance, #.e., helping individuals 
to develop suitable vocational plans and 
self-directive ability in adjusting or read- 
justing plans in relation to changing condi- 
tions. 

(3) Specialized techniques in voca- 
tional placement and follow-up. 

(4) Ability to construct types of tests 
suited to special needs, to administer and 
interpret different types of evaluative pro- 
cedure. 
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(5) Skill in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of certain types of personal and social 
maladjustment. 

(6) Skill in the diagnosis and remedy 
of difficulties in reading, mathematics, etc. 

(7) Specialized techniques in social 
case work such as are approved by ac- 
credited schools of social work. 


Opportunity for the attainment of these 
competencies should be given in appro- 
priate courses, interneship experience, and 
by the utilization of outside experience. 
Emphasis should again be placed upon the 
necessity for the consideration of the 
totality of competencies for the work of 
the counselor instead of upon the attain- 
ment of any of the separate competencies 
listed. 

What is to be sought is a blending of the 
areas of preparation into the most effec- 
tive program for a given student. What is 
stressed in an individual student's pro- 
gram will depend in part upon his previous 
background and present competence in 
these various areas, in part upon the 
particular strengths and weaknesses that 
need intensive attention, and in part upon 
the special phases of personnel work in 
which the student wishes eventually to 
excel. Certainly no one of the areas 
mentioned can be completely neglected if 
adequate competence is to be assured in the 
difficult field of human relationships and 
life planning. 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


FORREST H. KIRKPATRICK 
Dean of Students, Bethany College 


ITH A SOUND warning against neg- 

lect of education while all energies 
and interests seem to be pointed toward 
national defense, Harold C. Benjamin, 
Dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Maryland, opened the gen- 
eral meeting of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations in Atlantic 
City on February 19. Harriett M. Allyn, 
Academic Dean at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, who served this year as acting chair- 
man of the Council after Warren K. Lay- 
ton's resignation, presided at the first ses- 
sion. The three general sessions under the 
auspices of the Council were held Wednes- 
day in the Haddon Hall Hotel and the 
several discussion groups in the late after- 
noon met in the Chalfonte Hotel and in 
the Haddon Hall Hotel. 

“The primary defense of our people is 
here,’” Dean Benjamin said. ‘“The Ameri- 
can baby who dies this morning for lack 
of proper nutrition and the American 
woman who may die this afternoon for 
lack of proper care in childbirth is just as 
dead as the English women and children 
who may die tonight under the bombs of 
war. Unity of purpose to prevent one 
kind of death is just as necessary as unity 
of purpose to prevent the other kind of 
death."’ 

Dean Benjamin spoke on ‘The School 
and College Re-Study Their Charters,’ in 
which he examined the role of these insti- 
tutions in contributing to the defense of 
democracy. He said the first step in the 
total defense of any nation was to discard 
academic superstition and to educate the 
people in the fundamental purposes of the 
nation, to make them want to carry out 
those purposes and to show them that the 
job can be done. 

“There have been few periods in his- 


tory,”’ he said, “‘when educators were 


more critical of their detailed procedures 
and machinery or less critical of their 
dominant purposes and of themselves. 
The charter for the school and college 
must be a charter of purposes and person- 
nel. The first question is what men want 
to do with education and the second is 
just, what men.” 

The second purpose suggested by Dean 
Benjamin was concerned with productive 
labor for every citizen. The third pur- 
pose which must be in the charter of the 
American school as in our national pattern 
is that of maximum liberty for all people. 
In this connection he said: 


Our people bear these and other great 
purposes in their inmost souls but they 
need and want education to make those 
purposes flesh. They need that educa- 
tion through efficient schools, through 
freedom of speech, through an ineefli- 
~ and conscientious press, through 

eedom of assemblage, through liberty 
of conscience, and through all the other 
avenues whereby men can change their 
ways for their own benefit in the direc- 
tion of their own ideals. An education 
as extensive and as effective as human 
efforts can make it lies at the foundation 
of all the great purposes of our people. 

For every phase of better living, for 
every aspect of national production, for 
all the activities which give joy and 
significance to the existence of men, edu- 
cation and yet more education, com- 
plete, universal, supported by the labor 
of all the people for the needs of all the 

ople, is a country’s one greatest de- 
ense. They who take up the sword to 
the neglect of this defense are in danger 
of perishing at the point of a weapon 
more deadly than a sword. 


In the afternoon session, at which E. G. 
Williamson, Coordinator of Student Per- 
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sonnel Services at the University of Minne- 
sota, presided, Howard Y. McCluskey, 
Associate Director of the American Youth 
Commission, said that the personnel as- 
pect of the defense program had not re- 
ceived much attention or made much prog- 
ress. He warned personnel workers that 
if they were not to have their functions 
taken over and administered by govern- 
ment agencies they must conquer lassitude 
and apathy and keep a watchful eye on 
community agencies related to personnel. 

“We are living in a world crisis which 
is primarily an idealogical one,”’ he said. 
“Our responsibility as personnel workers 
is to help to determine the method by 
which the best for the most people can be 
secured. Personnel workers must help to 
martial all of the skills and resources in 
their communities."" The subject of Dr. 
McCluskey’s address was ‘‘What Can 
Contribute to the Defense of Democracy?” 

Speaking on the subject, ‘The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life in a Period of Conflict,”’ 
in the evening session, Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, stressed the point that educators 
now were ‘‘dealing with a generation of 
youth who cannot be led by the nose, but 
who will make up their minds from the 
best data available to them.”’ 

“In the first place we must be sure that 
we have something worth saving in order 
to make our young people conscious of 
that fact,’” Dean Hawkes said. ‘“Those of 
us who have any influence or part in the 
actual teaching of youth must remember 
that this is not the time to emphasize too 
prominently the mistakes that we have 
made in the past.”’ 

Admitting that this country had seen 
lynchings, the Ku Klux Klan, slavery, and 
unjustified land grabbing, Dean Hawkes 
emphasized that this should not act as a 
barrier to the upholding of a decent cause 
now, referring to American aid to Britain. 

A nation like an individual has a right 
to be estimated at its best rather than at 
its worst, according to Dean Hawkes. 
Just now the situation demands less em- 
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phasis on what is wrong in our way of life 
and more on what is fine and worthy in it. 
What we need now is faith in the validity 
of our essential traditions, a conviction 
that during the past 200 years our way of 
life has, on the whole, been on the upward 
grade and that contributions to its de- 
velopment have been by men of vision, 
high purpose, and wisdom. 

The second point emphasized by Dean 
Hawkes was the importance of the in- 
tegrity of the individual personality. He 
urged that counselors and personnel offi- 
cers be interested in doing their share in 
molding the characters of the youth who 
will soon be the living examples of the 
American way of life, have the responsi- 
bility now in this time of conflict more 
than ever to recognize the values both in 
the past and in our present, to impress the 
importance of these values upon boys and 
girls. 

Among his observations that the mod- 
ern college boy was more clear thinking 
and independent than a decade ago, Dean 
Hawkes stressed the fact that youth no 
longer had to drink and smoke to avoid 
being thought queer. ‘“‘If he does or does 
not like to go around in an old sweater, 
his fellows do not make him feel that he 
must follow their example."’ 

Concerning our responsibility for youth, 
Dean Hawkes spoke as follows: 


If you admit that the youth with 
whom we deal are honestly seeking 
light, though possibly confused by the 
complexity of the situation, it is our 
business more than ever to be able to 
help them to analyze their problems and 
to make their decisions that will make 
each individual count for the maximum. 
If we do not admit that youth is honest 
and vital, but believe them to be shifty 
and apathetic, then all the more is it our 
job to acquaint them with the funda- 
mental fact that the kind of person that 
each of them is helps to determine the 
kind of a society that we shall have. 
And that a man’s first responsibility is 
to look after his own personal contribu- 
tion to the whole. 
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Of course this all means redoublin 
our efforts to become acquainted wit 
our students so as to know their 
strengths, their weaknesses, their ambi- 
tions, and their opportunities. With 
the government anxious to make the 
best use of talent, we are the ones who 
are in a strategic position to know just 
where talent can be found, at least in 

rospect. Perhaps the temptation would 
be strong to get out new batteries of 
testing material in order to discover a lot 
of hidden qualities. If so, I beg of you 
not to give more tests than you propose 
to use for the benefit, either direct or in- 
direct, of the individual who takes 
them. 


Eight discussion groups on subjects re- 
lated to the parts personnel and guidance 
organizations can take in the defense of 
democracy met in the afternoon. At one 
of them Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of the 
Division of Youth Personnel of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, spoke on 
“Women in the Defense Program."’ She 
said that, because of the defense program, 
expansion in the fields of work for women 
was coming, but it would be necessary for 
the available supply of male labor to be 


absorbed before any appreciable demand 
would be felt for women in the new op- 
erations. In the panel discussion of ‘‘Ex- 
tending Democracy and Defense,’’ Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick presiding, attention was 
called to bottlenecks in our social order, 
bottlenecks that exist in the opportunities 
for youth to find themselves useful. An 
appeal was also made that in times of ten- 
sion effort should be made to preserve 
fundamental liberties. At another dis- 
cussion group Robert K. Burns of Science 
Research Associates was the leader in a 
study of ‘Occupations in the Defense Pro- 
gram.’’ C. L. Shartle of the Bureau of 
Employment Security led a discussion on 
“Classification Problems in the Defense 
Program.’ Other topics and leaders were 
Lester J. Scloerb, ‘‘Responsibilities of 
Personnel Workers in the Defense Pro- 
gram’’; F. C. Rosencrance, *‘Guidance 
Philosophy in the Defense Program’’; 
Kenneth Holland, *‘Effect of Defense Pro- 
gram in Development of Youth"; and 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, ‘*Personality Problems 
in the Present Crisis.’ It is estimated that 
seven hundred people attended and partici- 
pated in the eight discussion groups. 


Business Sessions 


Council of Guidance and 


of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations held on Wednesday, 
February 19, 1941, the Board of Represen- 
tatives of the Council held two business 
sessions during the Convention in Atlantic 
City; one on Tuesday, February 18, and 
one on Saturday, February 22, 1941. 

At the open meeting Dean Harriett M. 
Allyn, Chairman, presented her report for 
the year, which appears in full in this isgue 
of Occupations. Floyd B. Shannon, 


I ADDITION to the annual open meeting 


Personnel Associations 


Secretary-Treasurer, presented the Trea- 
surer’s report, which indicated total re- 
ceipts for the year of $1864.55 and total ex- 
penditures of $587.94, leaving a total cash 
balance of $1276.61. This balance may be 
slightly changed because some small ex- 
penses of which the Treasurer is not at 
present aware, may be still outstanding. 
An itemized statement of the Council's 
financial status will be issued to all mem- 
bers of the Board of Representatives and 
principal officers of each constituent group, 
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The main topics for discussion during 
the Tuesday, February 18, 1941, meeting of 
the Board were as follows: 


The Chairman of Committee No. 2, 
which had previously been appointed 
for the purpose of studying the relation- 
ship of the Council to other similar in- 
terest groups not now members of the 
Council, recommended to the Board of 
Representatives that the Association of 
College Unions be invited to join the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations after the matter had been 
ratified by the larger Council meeting on 
Wednesday, February 19, 1941. The 
Secretary at the open meeting, in behalf 
of the Board, moved that an invitation 
be extended to the aforementioned group 
and after the motion was seconded, it 
was the unanimous vote that such an 
invitation be extended. 

A resolution was unanimously passed, 
at the suggestion of the Secretary-Trea- 
surer, appointing the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York as the 
official bank of the Council and author- 
izing the Secretary-Treasurer to deposit 
and withdraw funds as an agent of the 
Council. It was pointed out that the 
fact that the Council is an unincor 
rated organization caused considerable 
difficulty in conducting its banking 
affairs. 

A committee was appointed to investi- 

ate means by which the Council might 
Ceeeme incorporated in order to offer 
financial protection for the officers of the 
association who at the present time are 
under the law liable for any and all 
financial obligations which may be in- 
curred by anyone in behalf of the Coun- 
cil. In addition, should the Council 
ever seek funds from a — source, 
such contributions would be tax-exempt 
under the laws of internal revenue if the 
organization were incorporated. Con- 
ibelees to unincorporated non-profit 
organizations are taxable under the law. 
his committee prepared during the 
Convention a “‘Brief of the Articles of 
Incorporation’’ which covered the fol- 
lowing major items: 
Purpose 
Officers and their duties 
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Board of Representatives 
Approval of constitution 
Adoption of by-laws 
Amendments 


The articles were written to preserve 
the same looseness of organization which 
now exists in the Council structure. 
These articles of incorporation are now 
in the hands of Margaret Hickey, a rep- 
resentative of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, who is an attorney-at-law and 
who has been instructed to bring the 
final draft of the articles to the May, 
1941, meeting of the Board. Incorpora- 
tion proceedings will not be started un- 
til each constituent group has author- 
ized the Board to proceed. 


At the Saturday meeting of the Board of 
Representatives, it was decided that the 
Council should bear the entire expense of 
the printing of the 1941 convention pro- 
gram. This action was taken in the form 
of a dividend since the finances of the or- 
ganization are in such good order. 

Dr. Karl Cowdery, Chairman of the Col- 
lege Section of the Council, brought before 
the Board a recommendation that the Pro- 
gram Committee set aside a half day in the 
convention week, possibly on the Council 
Day, in which the Executive Committee of 
the College Section will present a program 
on a topic at the college level, of interest to 
all organizations whose members work at 
the college level. The Section urged that 
the Program Chairman of the Council give 
attention to the elimination of conflicts, 
the facilitation of joint sessions between 
two or more organizations as desired, and 
the preparation of a time schedule type of 
presentation of the program as a reference 
page in the printed program. 

It was moved and unanimously ap- 
proved that Kathryn Heath of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women be 
the delegate of the Council, and Leona 
Buchwald of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association the alternate, to the 
annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education. 
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In order that a greater continuity of ex- 
perience on the part of the officers of the 
Council be made available for the year fol- 
lowing the Convention, it was decided 
that the Program Chairmanship of the 
Council should be an elective rather than 
an appointive office. 

In the annual election of officers the fol- 
lowing were chosen for the year 1941-1942: 


Chairman—Dean Harriett M. Allyn, Na- 
tional Association Deans of Women, 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 

V ice-Chairman—Lester Schloerb, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Director of Occupational Research 
Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Floyd B. Shannon, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, Public Rela- 
tions Manager, Western Electric Com- 
pany, 100 Central Avenue, Kearny, New 
Jersey. 

(Alternate)—Robert F. Moore, Eastern 


College Personnel Association, Secretary 
of Appointments, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

Program Chairman—E. G. Williamson, 
American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Following the election of officers there 
was considerable discussion regarding the 
duties of a program chairman. It was de- 
cided that the name of Program Chairman 
should be changed to Program Coordina- 
tor. A committee was formed to make a 
job analysis of each office of the Council 
and these analyses will be incorporated in 
a handbook of instructions for the benefit 
of those who will in the future be chosen 
as officers of the Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. B. SHANNON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Acting Chairman’ 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


IGHT YEARS ago the Council of Gui- 

dance and Personnel Associations was 
established in a period of comparative 
military peace, but of grave economic de- 
pression. The purpose of the Council was 
to bring together those organizations con- 
cerned with guidance and personnel work 
of various kinds, and through the com- 
bined activity of their members to promote 
the idea of personnel work in its widest 
sense and to improve the quality of its 
practices. The fact of the serious situa- 





1 To the misfortune of the Council, Warren K. Lay- 
ton, Director of the Division of Guidance and Place- 
ment of the Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan, 
was obliged to resign the chairmanship in Movesiber, 
and the Vice-Chairman took over the duties of ghe 
chairmanship. 


tion in the United States and in many other 
parts of the world was a cause predisposing 
to the formation of the Council. Youth 
needed understanding guidance to live 
through the difficult period and to prepare 
to reshape society. 

Seven years have gone by and the world 
situation is far worse, rather than better. 
Youth is in more desperate need of aid and 
counsel. Everywhere—in business, at 
home, in school, in the professions—people 
are declaring that someone has failed. In 
so far as youth is concerned, Adler of 
Chicago places blame upon the teachers; 
MacLeish of the Congressional Library 
holds the writers culpable; others declare 
the parents guilty. The boys and girls, 
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caught in the maelstrom of world distress, 
see no clear future. 

Democracy has been taken as the central 
theme of this session of the Council, for 
there is no other subject which is of such 
dynamic import for the United States 
today. To give to young people a keen 
realization of the high worth of democ- 
racy, and to train them in its practice is a 
primary responsibility of the members of 
these organizations. 

The Council itself is an example of the 
working of democracy. You will recall 
that the Policy Committee's report of last 
year was a clear example of this fact, for it 
was concerned with methods of democratic 
organization. It recommended further 
study of the problem of ‘closer coordina- 
tion of the activities of the Council with 
those of other national, educational, in- 
dustrial, or community organizations in 
the field of guidance and personnel work.” 
A committee has been appointed for this 
study. They report that the magnitude of 
the task would require another year before 
complete recommendations can be pre- 
sented. They recommend, however, that 
an invitation to membership be tendered 
to the Association of Union Managers. 

The Policy Committee also recom- 
mended several improvements in regard to 
the organization of the Board of Represen- 
tatives. These recommendations were 
presented to the constituent organizations 
during the period of the Convention and 
were accepted by those who considered 
them; namely, a majority of the Council 
membership. I am including this in my 
report of the work of the year, although it 
has been circulated in the April, 1940, 
number of the journal Occupations, be- 
cause final action was taken upon it by the 
Board of Representatives after the last 
general meeting of the Council. As it 
affects the procedure at the present Con- 
vention, certain parts of it may be recalled 
to your minds. 

The new basis upon which the number 
of representatives from each organiza- 
tion is elected to the Board determines 
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that representatives shall be as follows: 


Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 


| ES page ee ee 3 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
SRT ERE es ane 2 
American College Personnel Association 3 
Eastern College Personnel Officers...... 2 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
ee ee data ee ee 2 
International Association of Alrtrusa 
| ER Se ah oe 
National Association of Deans of Wo- 
Dcanene aa Mao SG eee Wide bo ose elem 4 4 
National Association of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs......... 2 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
adres ih eae yi eaaekweh's ¥ << ieon. 
Personnel Research Federation......... 2 


Teachers College Personnel Association. 2 
Western Personnel Service.......... 2 

For a number of years many members of 
the organizations here represented have 
wished to consider the question of the 
time and place of our annual convention. 
This year a committee was appointed to 
seck the solution of this problem. That 
committee has done much preliminary 
work and is presenting the matter to the 
member organizations gathered here this 
week. There are many reasons for a sepa- 
rate time and a separate place from that of 
the Association of School Administrators, 
and many arguments can also be adduced 
against such a plan. 

Thus far the Council has proven its 
worth mainly at the time of the Conven- 
tion. The intangible results of the estab- 
lishment of the Council, those which are 
known in improved understanding and 
spirit of free cooperation that exists be- 
tween the member associations and be- 
tween the officers on our campuses, come 
not only from the very fact of a common 
membership, but also and more surely 
from the circumstance of a common Con- 
vention with all that that signifies and en- 
tails. For this reason, then, it is necessary 
that the time and place shall be satisfac- 
tory to all of us. 

The matter of the establishment of a col- 
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lege section was given the 1940-1941 
Council as another of its main duties. 
This has been done and a meeting of this 
section will be held during the present 
Convention. Mr. Karl M. Cowdery of 
California will preside. It is expected that 
at that time plans will be discussed for the 
effective operation of the section, and the 
aims to be sought will be more definitely 
laid down. There have been two meetings 
during the year of such members of the 
Executive Committee of the section as 
have been present at the meetings of the 
Board of Representatives. 

At the meeting of the Board of Represen- 
tatives, it was voted to set up a committee 
to consider the possibility of a very simple 
constitution upon which the Council 
might be incorporated. The matter of 
handling finance and the matter of ulti- 
mate responsibility is becoming more im- 
portant, and it may be that the committee 
will recommend incorporation. If so, the 
question will be taken to each member 
organization before it comes up for vote— 
and a vote can only be taken next year 
after all the organizations have been con- 
sulted. 

Organization and carefully defined pro- 
cedure may be the skeleton of an associa- 
tion but it certainly represents far more 
than what are sometimes called ‘‘the dry 
bones."’ It has the same function in a 
body politic that it has in an animal body, 
the function of support and integration. 
Just as we must have a skeleton to which 
our muscles are attached, so must an asso- 
ciation have an organization on which its 
activities are based. Hence we may con- 
sider these matters of procedure as elemen- 
tary necessities and when they have been 
firmly established, we may progress to the 
many functions which are awaiting our 
attention. 

Since the devastating wars of 1914-1918 
the counselors of youth have grown 
weary. Youth itself has grown very 
wary. The colors of old ideals have faded 


a little, their form been dimmed. Our 
faith in ourselves and our hope in the spiri- 
tual values was weakened—we, ‘‘guides, 
counselors, and friends,’’ sat down to con- 
sider and perhaps lay down to think, but 
these more or less horizontal poses do not 
inspire confidence in youth. While we 
wavered about the greater values, we 
partly solaced ourselves with certain lesser 
ones—attempts to find better methods for 
the diagnosis of trouble, means of forming 
a rapport with students, interest in our 
own position, studies of the preparation 
necessary for it, and many minutiae of our 
techniques. Meanwhile the generations of 
students were finding us less and less force- 
ful; less and less able to lead them to an 
understanding of the high, clear values of 
life. 

But we did what we saw as the necessi- 
ties of the time. Among other things, we 
perfected our organizations. They are now 
in a condition fit for use, and it is our good 
fortune that we have ready to hand the 
skeleton of a great activity. 

The world has quite unexpectedly shaken 
us out of our satisfaction with the setting- 
up exercises of our profession and has de- 
manded that we do such heartening things 
as display the banner of democracy, call for 
the practice of right and justice, and make 
courage and strength greatly to be sought 
after by all our youth. 

Each one of us alone can do a part of this 
and each one in our own organization can 
manifold our strength; but with all our 
associations working together, planning, 
discussing, comparing, provoking thought 
and combining action, with the force of 
united intention, we can lead the youth of 
these United States to an understanding 
and a purpose that shall make their lives 
worth living and show the world a fairer 
way of life. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harrierr M. ALLYN 
Acting Chairman 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





N.V.G.A. Broadcasts at Atlantic City 


T THE INVITATION of Station WBAB, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, four pro- 
grams were broadcast from the annual 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Convention. 

Mary P. Corre and a group of city 
directors of guidance opened the series 
with a discussion of programs sponsored 
by city boards of education. Harry A. 
Jager and six state directors conducted a 
question and answer broadcast on the 
second day, during which they set forth 
the role of state and national vocational 
guidance agencies in national defense. 
The third presentation, headed by Mary 
G. Shotwell, discussed vocational gui- 
dance of out-of-school youth and the con- 
cluding broadcast was a paper by Emil 
Frankel, ‘‘Problems in the Vocational 
Adjustment of Orthopedically Handi- 
capped.”” Stimulating scripts for broad- 
casts were prepared by the participants, 
demonstrating that counselors could pre- 
pare professional material with facility. 


Rapio BREAKFAST 


The recording of a dramatic work, 
‘The Case of Wanda," was played while 
interested National Vocational Guidance 
Association members breakfasted on 
Thursday morning, February 20. This 
and a number of other scripts in dramatic 
form may be had from the Radio Script 
Exchange, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, but the records are not 
available for loan. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse offered a tentative report of 


the Committee on Standards and Ethics in 
Vocational Guidance Radio Programs. 
Some of the most important points are 
listed below. 

Points made by Mrs. Woodhouse: 


Broadcasts should be factual in nature; 
programs offering advice lead to mis- 
interpretation and misrepresentation. 

Many broadcasters now feel that the dis- 
cussion and question and answer 
techniques are better suited to voca- 
tional guidance programs than is the 
dramatic form. The latter usually 
does not hold the interest of young 

ople and necessitates dilution of 
acts. (The NBC’s “‘On Your Job’’ 
progiam was mentioned as a notable 
exception to this generality.) 

A large listening committee should be set 
up to consider the quality of vocational 
guidance broadcasts throughout the 
country. 


A lively discussion followed Mrs. Wood- 
house’s report. The Radio Committee is 
very grateful to Mrs. Woodhouse for her 
excellent work on standards and will con- 
tinue the Standards Committee. 





The “On Your Job Series’’ (NBC, 
Red Network, Sundays, 1:30 p.m., E. S. T.) 
continues as follows: 


April 6—They’ve Got Sweet Jobs 
13—I Want to Be a Writer 
20—Men Behind the Wings 
27—The Marines Do the Telling 

Grace E, Latecer 
Chairman, N.V.G.A. Radio Committee 
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News of the Branches 


New York University Branch 


To the recently formed student Branch 
at New York University, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association extends 
a warm welcome. Stimulated by interest 
in courses in vocational guidance taught 
by Robert Hoppock, twenty-seven enthusi- 
astic students decided to form a Branch, 
and applied to the Trustees for admission 
to the Association. Permission was 
readily granted. 

The Delegate Assembly at the Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, aware of the desira- 
bility of having student Branches in many 
parts of the country as training grounds 
and feeders for the local Branches, upon 
the recommendation of the Branch Associ- 
ations Committee, voted that the policy of 
forming student Branches be approved, 
subject in each case to three conditions: 
(1) that student Branches be connected 
with some university or college, (2) that 
membership in a student Branch be re- 
stricted to university or college students 
and that such membership cease within one 
year after the student has graduated or left 
the institution, and (3) that the creation 
of student Branches meet with the approval 
of other Branches already existing in the 
same area. 


Southern California 


Splendid cooperation from employers 
and employee groups was reported by 
William K. Hopkins, Regional Director 
of Training within Industry of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
at a meeting held January 23, 1941. Mr. 
Hopkins, Branch President, 1939-1940, 
and recently elected a NVGA Trustee, is 
in charge of a training program which 
includes Southern California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Robert Daugherty, Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, California Institute ef 
Technology, and Regional Adviser of the 


Engineering Defense Training, U. S. Office 
of Education; Thomas Campbell, 
Manager, Los Angeles Commercial Office, 
State Employment Service; and David F. 
Jackey, Professor of Vocational Education, 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Train- 
ing, University of California. 


Chicago 

Robert K. Burns, Research Director, 
Science Research Associates, spoke on 
“Survey of Industrial Demands’’ at a 
dinner meeting on February 3. Pointing 
out that expansion in employment is to be 
expected from the defense program, Mr. 
Burns also stressed the shortage of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor, the uncertainty as 
to the length of the war, and the need 
for readjustment when it is over. H. T. 
Thomsen, Director of Personnel, Electro- 
Motive Corporation, discussing ‘‘Implica- 
tions for Industry,"’ stated that vocational 
guidance is the prime function of the 
schools and that industry can supplement 
this with fundamental vocational instruc- 
tion. “Implications for Labor’’ was the 
topic of E. Ahrens, Chairman, Educational 
Committee, Chicago Federation of Labor, 
who declared that labor favors general 
rather than specific vocational education, 
and the extension of apprenticeship 
training. 


Jackson, Michigan 


‘The Future of Your Boy and Girl’’ was 
discussed by a panel at a meeting held 
February 4, 1941. Some of the questions 
considered were: Are you helping your 
children plan wisely for the future? Does 
the ability of the child coincide with the 
ability required for the occupation being 
considered? Is the child being urged to 
attain a vocational objective in order to 
satisfy the parent’s own unrealized voca- 
tional ambition? 

Panel members included: Mrs. Hall 
Blanchard, A. M. Fellows, G. H. Foote, 
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Mrs. Harold Fox, Mrs. Don Herringshaw, 
Neil Miller, and Lawrence Hess, Chair- 
man. 


Minneapolis 


Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, spoke 
on ‘Vocational Education in the High 
School and Junior College,’’ at a meeting 
held February 3, 1941. Dr. Smith began 
his discussion by reading an article on 
vocational education which he had written 
ten years ago, pointing out that some 
things he then anticipated have come to 
pass. ‘“‘We have made progress in the 
right direction,’’ he declared, ‘‘and more 
people are coming to understand that 
vocational education is not only good 
education; it is also good economics and 
good sociology.”’ 


Rockland County, N. Y. 


Mathematics and physics are the two 
school subjects most needed by youth pre- 
paring to enter the aviation industry, said 
Ernest Gamache, Executive Director of 
Air Youth of America, in an address before 
the Branch at the Spring Valley High 
School, February 5. Arthur Vhay, Tech- 
nical Director of AYA, pointed out that 
industry now has no time to run plants 
and training schools at the same time and 
that apprentices are no longer desired. 

An interesting film on auto mechanics 
was shown, and the official representatives 
appointed for the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion: Margaret Johnson and Prudence 
MacKissock. 


North Carolina 


The Branch has been encouraging the 
meeting of district groups. The following 
have been responsible for interesting meet- 
ings: M. H. Bowles, Superintendent of 
Schools, Waynesville, N. C.; R. Quillen 
Ward, Boys’ Adviser, Rocky Mount 
CN. C.) High School; Mrs. Frances W. 
Trigg, Coordinator, New Hanover High 
School, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Central Ohio 


“Guidance and Defense’ was the topic 
discussed at the meeting held February 7. 
At the January meeting, A. R. Porter of the 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, recommended a type of inter- 
view in which the counselee is relatively 
active and the counselor's role is chiefly 
verifying statements, asking questions, 
and giving information when it is directly 
asked. Professor Porter's talk precipitated 
a lively discussion, and although all did 
not agree with his thesis it was conceded 
that he had stimulated thinking on the 
techniques of the interview. 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association is centering many of its meet- 
ings around the problem of vocational 
guidance in defense. The meetings to date 
have been concerned with the jobs opening 
up because of the defense program and the 
training of workers for these jobs; with 
youth problems that will follow this 
period of intensive activity; and with a 
demonstration by a class in Occupations 
showing the interdependence of workers, 
in which the machine shop worker was the 
central figure. 

Eight committees are each studying one 
of the following problems, the reports to 
be summarized at the final meeting of the 
year, in panel discussion form: 

Youth and defense jobs, women and de- 
fense jobs, negroes and defense jobs, the 
effect of the defense program on college 
students, recruiting sufficient workers for 
the defense program, methods and tech- 
niques used in selecting trainees for the de- 
fense training program, the defense train- 
ing classes, selection and training within 
the defense industries, and vocational 
selection and counseling for army recruits. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


Vocational guidance in its relation to 
Negro youth was the subject of the January 
meeting. The speaker of the evening was 
Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
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Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of 
Education. These representatives from 
the community actively working with 
Negroes were invited as discussants: 
Joseph V. Baker, Chief of Division of 
Negro Research, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry; Daniel A. 
Brooks, Principal, Reynolds Elementary 
School; Marguerite Davenport, Place- 
ment Secretary, Armstrong Association; 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Executive Secretary, 
Armstrong Association; Charles Hunt, 
Counselor, NYA; Postelle Vaughn, Super- 
visor, Negro Research, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service. 

A visit to the plant of the Eclipse- 
Needles Company was scheduled for March 


4. 
Wisconsin 


“Guidance as a Continuous Service”’ 
was the theme of an all-day session held at 
Janesville, January 18, 1941. Group con- 
ferences covered the elementary school, 
the junior and senior high schools, the 
vocational school, the college, the home 
aad community agencies. Speakers at the 
luncheon were Frank O. Holt, Dean of 
the Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin; and William M. Lamers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee. At the afternoon session a 
summary was given by A. H. Edgerton, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The program was 
arranged by Vice-President of the Branch, 
C. H. Waller, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison. 


Results of Membership Contest 


The Winner: New York City 
The Runner-up: Detroit 


Branches with more than 100 members: 


Dist. of Col. 130 
New England 149 
Detroit 151 
New Jersey 144 
New York City 168 
N. E. Ohio 115 
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Branches doubling membership: 
1940 1941 
Colorado 30 60 
Kansas 17 39 
Branch tripling membership: 
1940 1941 
Western New York 24 74 


New Branches Established February, 
1940—February, 1941: 


Baltimore 23 
Mid-Hudson N. Y. 30 
Northern Indiana 5§ 
Erie (Pa.) 41 
Rio Piedras (P. R.) 23 
Quad City Area (Ill.) 32 
Eastern Tennessee 39 
Middle Tennessee 32 


National Capital (D. C.) 25 


Tora, New Members 300 


Hudson Valley Regional Conference 

Through the initiative of Clarence W. 
Failor, Director of Guidance in Pough- 
keepsie and Chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Conferences of the NVGA, plans 
are in progress for a Hudson Valley re- 
regional conference to be held May 10 at 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt High School at 
Hyde Park, New York. Four NVGA 
Branches of the Hudson Valley, the 
Capital District, Mid-Hudson, Rockland 
County, and Westchester County are spon- 
soring the conference. A committee of 
representatives from each group has made 
preliminary arrangements and has ap- 
pointed F. A. Fredenburgh, Director of 
Guidance at Hudson, as chairman of pub- 
licity, with other chairmen to be an- 
nounced later. A preliminary announce- 
ment indicates that the conference will 
provide an opportunity for counselors to 
discuss with their colleagues the methods 
and problems confronting them in their 
daily activities. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will be the main speaker of a program 
that will include discussion groups, a 
luncheon meeting, section meetings and a 
Yeception tea. 
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College Defense Programs 


College and Government Officials Confer 


VERY LEVEL of education from the 
kindergarten to the graduate and 
professional school has, to a degree, been 
affected by the expanding national de- 
fense program. Colleges and universities, 
in particular, have made adjustments to a 
number of major defense factors—selective 
service, loss of faculty members, special 
training demands, special research jobs, 
etc. On Thursday, February 6, a meeting 
of 500 college and university officials and 
governmental officers was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the Sub- 
committee on Military Affairs of the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense to exchange experience and obtain 
guidance for future activities. The 
National Committee composed of represen- 
tatives of 60 national educational associa- 
tions was created in August, 1940, jointly 
by the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association. 

The conference was in substantial agree- 
ment that colleges and universities could 
best contribute to the immediate needs of 
national defense in the following ways: 


1. By supplying technically trained 
workers in such fields of science as: 

a. Medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy. 

b. Biology, bacteriology, and any 
ocean toned of biological science 
which bears directly upon prob- 
lems of medicine or he public 
health, safety, or interest. 


2. 


“ 


Chemistry. 

Physics. 

e. Geology and geophysics, in- 
cluding such specialized fields as 
meteorology, hydrology, and 
cartography. 

f. Engineering, including civil, 
electrical, chemical, ceramic, 
mechanical, agricultural, sani- 
tary, and mining. 

By establishing short term technical 
courses, particularly in schools of 
engineering, to meet the demand for 
technically trained workers in such 
fields as naval architecture, marine 
design, radio communication, con- 
crete inspection and testing, and 
service and aerial navigation. 
By continuing to maintain Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
By cooperating with the Civilian 
Pilot Training program. 
By maintaining academic freedom in 
the face of possible war hysteria so 
that, in keeping with democratic 
ideals, there might be a free and 
constructive discussion of vital is- 
sues affecting the general welfare. 

By promoting the morale of the 

students and the general public by 

an educational program designed to 
show the values of democracy and 
the need for preserving these values. 

By accepting the provisions of the 

Selective Training and Service Act of 

1940 which makes no general ex- 

emptions for college students. (Ma- 
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jority sentiment, however, favored 
a continuation of the present tem- 
porary deferment provision, which 
expires this year, which would make 
it possible for a student to finish the 
academic year before being inducted 
into the service.) 


To an educational personnel worker, it 
is obvious that the effective utilization of 
the human resources of a college or univer- 
sity, along the lines suggested above, will 
demand systematic programs of student 
personnel work. The selection of enrollees 
for specialized courses, helping students 
decide whether to enter the service when 
drafted or to ask for a special deferment on 
the basis of occupational status, and advis- 
ing with students whose morale has been 
affected adversely by the uncertainties of 
the present situation, all call for an ade- 
quate student personnel program. Some 
colleges have an organization already 
operative which with some expansion will 
be readily prepared to assume this responsi- 
bility; others have no provisions along 
this line. One hopeful thought in the 
present crisis is that perhaps all colleges 
will be compelled to think of their 
students as individuals, and to assist them 
in analyzing their capacities, abilities, and 
interests as they fit into a comprehensive 
program of national defense. 

MrtcHett Dregs 
The George Washington University 





News from W. ashington 








Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Orrice or EpucaTIon 


Information Exchange—A new national 
defense service has been established by 
which schools and colleges may profit 


.from promising new ideas and defense 


programs found successful in other com- 
munities. Schools are asked to cooperate 
by sending in materials; information on 
new or revised courses, training programs, 
or community educational activities; sug-* 


gestions for kind of help needed from the 
Exchange. Materials have already been 
received from scores of sources. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has been appointed 
Supervisor of the Information Exchange. 
Three specialists have been named as her 
assistants: Julia L. Hahn on leave from 
her position as Division Supervising Princi- 
pal, District of Columbia Public Schools, 
in charge of elementary education rela- 
tions; O. I. Frederick, on leave from his 
position as Professor of Education, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in charge of secondary education; 
and John Lund, detailed from the Higher 
Education Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in charge of higher education. 


OccupaTIONAL INFORMATION AND 
Gutpance SERVICE 
The Second Annual Conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance will be held May 8, 9, and 
10 in the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Discussions will center around or- 
ganization and administration programs at 
the state and local level. The supervisors 
will report on some of the ways and means 
that they have found effective in develop- 
ing new guidance programs in their states. 
Studies and investigation now under way 
or being considered for action will be de- 
scribed during the conference. 





Membership Survey 

NVGA members are asked to co- 
Operate in a survey by the National 
Resources Planning Board which 
is preparing a National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
To be included in this survey of 
technical resources is a recognition 
of the proficient services NVGA 
members are competent to render. 
If you have not already filled out 
the questionnaire, won't you please 
do so promptly? 


























Morton Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—XIV 








Distributor—W alter O. Gutlobn, Inc., 
35 West asth Street, New York, N. Y., re- 
cently produced a number of z6mm. silent 
motion pictures pertaining to Aviation 
Mechanics. Two of the films are de- 
scribed below. They are particularly 
suited for use in the training of workers for 
the National Defense Program. Films to 
_— later in this series will be: Air- 
plane Sheet Metal Work, Airplane Fabric 
Finish, and Airplane Woodworking. 


AVIATION 

The Making of an Airplane Fitting— 
16mm., silent motion picture, 2 reels, time not 
given, rental $1.50 per reel for one day's use, 
purchase price $24 per reel. 

This film was made with the cooperation of the 
Roosevelt Air School at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
and Eastern Air Lines, Inc. The film, taken in an air- 
plane plant, shows the drawing of a design for an air- 

lane part, the blue-print completed, the transfer of 

lue-print to metal, use of the scriber, and fitting the 
part into its proper place on the plane. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the use of various tools and 
machinery in making the airplane part. (Suitable for 
Jr.-Sr. H. S. and above.) 


Airplane Welding—z6mm., silent motion 
picture, 2 reels, time not given, rental $1.50 per 
reel per day, purchase price $24. 

This film was made with the cooperation of the 
Roosevelt Air School in the shops of the Casey Jones 
School of Aeronautics. The film covers the process of 
oxygen-acetylene welding in aviation mechanics, 
starting with the elementary stages, then giving a de- 
tailed visual analysis of the setting up and operation 
of the air tanks, welding torch and various accessories, 
and concludes with an actual welding operation lesson 
on an engine mount. 


Distributor—Dodge, Chrysler Corporation, 
7900 Joseph Campou, Detroit, Michigan, has 
recently produced, for free distribution, 
ten 16mm. sound motion pictures. A com- 
plete list will be sent on request. Only 
one, Army on Wheels, is described below. 
This film, the first official sound motion 
picture of the United States Army mechan- 


ized forces in defense maneuvers, was pro- 
duced by the Truck Division, Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, in cooperation with 
the War Department. 


NaTIONAL DEFENSE 


Army on Wheels—16mm., sound motion 
picture, free loan, time 30 minutes. 

age of practically every branch of the army 
in the field are shown. Tanks lunge at high speeds 
over rough ground; sturdy trucks transport an entire 
army, guns, airplanes, and troops. Anti-aircraft 
equipment of all kinds is shown in action. (Suitable 
for Jr.-Sr. H. S. and above.) 


Distributor—A. Gordon Bradt, 818 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, distributes the 
following film. It was produced es- 
pecially for high school oe college stu- 
dents. 


GENERAL 

Youth in the Market Place—zs minutes, 
sound slide film, accompanied by a transcribed 
sound record, rents for $2 plus postage. 

It pictures a young man's introduction to seven 
major qualities which will help him find a job in a 
world of crowds, speed, and challenge. 


Distributor—The American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., has recently published the following 
study which contains 63 pages, paper, 
price $0.50, by Blake Cochran. 

Films on War and American Policy— 
The Prelude to Aggression, the Path to 
Aggression, and the American Course are 
sections into which Blake Cochran, staff 
member of the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, divides his interpreta- 
tion of the current war films, and those 
which deal with the interplay of inter- 
national relations that led to the present 
wars in Europe and Asia. 
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THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU—AND HOW 
TOGETIT. By Esther Eberstadt Brooke. 

New York, Noble and Noble, 1940, 1941. 
Pp. 304. $1.90. 

It’s not easy to write a book on how the 
young person should go about making a 
fool-proof vocational choice, or, once he 
has made it, to provide him with a list of 
“Thou shalt’s’’ and ‘Thou shalt not’s” 
for successfully stalking the job. Few of 
us like to be placed in the position of an 
oracle, and, the human equation being 
what it is, no one set of rules will unalter- 
ably fit. 

Aware, no doubr, of the snares she faced, 
the author of this book, which was origi- 
nally issued under the title Career Clinic, ap- 
proached her responsibility with sin- 
cerity. Following the Foreword, the 
author presents her thesis in a lively Intro- 
duction. 

The book proper is divided into three 
sections: part one, called ‘‘Find Yourself’; 
part two, “‘Find Your Job’; and part 
three, *‘Find Success.”’ 

In the first section, a successful attempt 
is made to impress upon the reader the 
necessity of knowing himself. Specific 
help is given with this self-analysis, so 
that through the agency of simple, self- 
administered tests, honestly scored, at the 
end of five chapters, the reader may have 
at least a skeletonized inventory of his per- 
sonality, intellect, talent, physical stamina, 
and temperament. The author tactfully 
substitutes the word “‘reflector’’ for test. 

‘ The point is well made that mental 
equipment, temperament, or physical stam- 
ina being inadequate, it is inadvisable for 
the young person to elect a vocation which 
exacts a 
question. 

The second part of the book is concerned 
with aids to the reader engaged in the task 


igh percentage of the specific in. 


of finding a job. Things the job-seeker 
ought to know about the job he is after, 
what “‘pull’’ can do for him, the role of an 
employment agency in a search for work, 
newspaper advertising, the cold canvass, 
how to put oneself on paper through a 
letter of application, preparing for the in- 
terview, and how to conduct the inter- 
view, are all thoroughly discussed. 

We can’t agree with the author's classi- 
fications of grades of minds—fair, good, 
and superior—and which is needed for 
which profession, especially since she 
holds that political plums require the 
superior type of mind! 

The occupational data, likewise, are 
both too thin and too sweeping to be of 
value, and are not always accurate. 

Another point we question is the au- 
thor’s reference to the employer only as the 
client of the employment agency. The 
person who pays in this case is not the 
client? We had thought the employment 
agency was a liaison officer between the 
employer and the person seeking employ- 
ment. But, according to the author, ‘‘the 
services of an agency are engaged by the 
employers to find people for openings that 
exist. They interview you from one 
standpoint: that of their employer clien- 
tele.” 

In the third or last section of the book, 
the components of success are elaborated 
upon. We agree with the author who 
firmly believes that studious application 
and directed endeavor constitute a far more 
important factor in maintaining success 
than luck. 

At the conclusion there are two appen- 
dices: the first, entitled “A Catalogue of 
Careers,’’ lists about 250 different voca- 
tions; the second reproduces a model Ap- 
plication for Employment, together with 
the supplementary Family Record, Educa- 
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tional Record, Personal References, Em- the emerging concepts of human relation- d 
ployment Record, and Unemployment ships. From this review the author 8 
Record. adopts ‘‘the hypothesis that a definite rela- . 
The author's style—not too often met tionship exists between parental attitudes lh 
with in a book of this type—is light and the way parents behave toward a - 
and breezy, and makes for easy reading. It child and that child’s own attitudes and 7 
would have been improved, however, by behavior.’ Two separate studies are pre- fi 
ning. sented pertaining to two forms of parent- - 
All in all, the young person uncertain child relationships based on thirty-one and i. 
about his job-future, and the means of twenty-eight pairs of cases showing the if 
accomplishing his goal, will be better influence of parental acceptance or rejec- e 

equipped—in certain respects—to embark tion and of parental dominance or sub- 
on his search after he has read this book.— mission, on child behavior and personal- i 
Bettie WEARY ity. 
The volume also includes trends shown c 
ro ) in a tabulation of factors in parent-child a 
or as w “tegeser in a number of t 

ublished case studies and chapters dealin 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PARENT- se parent-child relations, ethene r 
CHILD RELATIONSHIPS. By Percival relations, and counselor-client relations. t 
M. Symonds. New York, Appleton-Cen- The author states that ‘‘the heart of the P 
tury, 1939. Pp. 228. $2.00. book”’ lies in the comparison of the de- O 
The theme of this book is the impor- tailed contrasting case studies of accepted c 
tance of emotional security in the ee tn and rejected children and of dominated and r 
ment of personality. The first chapter is a Speman children. At the same time he is t 
survey of psychological literature showing fully aware of the sketchy nature of his a 
P 
V 
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TOWARD JOB ADJUSTMENT | | 


By Lester B. Granger, Louis H. Sobel, and William H. H. Wilkinson 
EQUAL WORK OPPORTUNITY 


How to Secure It for Members of Minority Groups 
(A Manual for Placement Counsellors) 


How to Obtain an Even Break for the Negro, Jew, Catholic, or foreigner 
who has what the job takes li 


How to Persuade the Employer of the plus to him in employing the right 
man, instead of what he thinks is the right color or religion 


How to Manage Those Delicate Situations when the right word spoken 


— 











may mean a man’s chance for a livelihood a 
How to Counsel Individuals who face special problems of occupational a 
adjustment because of race or creed ¢ 
Selected Bibliography of authoritative publications on problems of job t 
placement and vocational guidance for minority groups . 

Prepared under the Direction of Committee on ay Groups 
Section on Employment and Vocational Guidance Welfare Council of New York City V 
exe ee cee cee ee cee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ew ew ee ew ee aw ew ee Vv 
Welfare Council of New York City, 44 East 23rd Street, N. Y. C. f 
Please fill my order for.......... copies of Toward Job Adjustment at 50¢ each prepaid. : 
EE Ee EEE Eee ST ere er eT TTT TTT TTT CT TT Te Tete tte et ee. t 
rT rT rrr rrr rrr Tr rr rT Tr rT TT rT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TT TTT e Teer r 
GE cv ccacnndeadsxcensedeapasseecdedereeunnenetesseees re ee | 
t 
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data and repeatedly criticizes his own 
methods of obtaining them. While these 
two studies will ualedaniiy be the pre- 
lude to more extensive and thorough in- 
vestigations, the reader will be grateful for 
tentative findings, some of which may con- 
firm his “‘hunches’’ while others will open 
up new vistas. All of the signs seemed to 
indicate that basic personality is usually, 
if not always, formed through human rela- 
tionships in the family circle. In broad 
outline the accepted children were more 
like the dominated children, whereas the 
rejected children were like the dominating 
children. A person was found to adopt as 
a parent an attitude similar to that held 
toward him by the — of the same sex. 

Among the most helpful chapters in this 
reviewers judgment was the one on 
teacher-pupil relations. Readers of Occu- 
PATIONS must bear in mind that the chapter 
on Counselor-Client Relations is con- 
cerned primarily with emotional problems 
rather than with educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The volume will prob- 
ably prove most useful as a reference em- 
phasizing the extremely important role 
which personal relationship plays in 
human affairs.—F. C. Rosecrance, Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University. 


NO VACANCIES. By Gertrude E. Mal- 
lette. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
1939. Pp. 311. $2.00. 

Brenda Garrett made a job for herself 
as resident manager of an apartment house, 
and took to it a willingness to learn, and a 
desire to do her job well, regardless of the 
time and energy required. The obstacles 
she met were typical of those faced by one 
who has responsibilities. The ingenuity 
with which she met them showed the re- 
sources of sound education as preparation 
for her work. Brenda's calm acceptance 
of financial difficulties shows a construc- 
tive attitude toward living and family 
relationships. Her naihet of keeping 
books on her assets and liabilities makes 
the reader feel the urge to check her own. 


Just Published! 




























E. E. Brooke’s 
THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU 
AND HOW TO GET IT 


(Career Clinic) 
Price $1.90 
Tu IS new guidance text is a frank 
r ition of the increasingly difficult 


problem of getting a job and an honest 
and helpful attempt to answer it by a 
nationally known Vocational Counselor 
and Employment Expert. Aptitude and 
intelligence tests tell the reader what he 
or she is best fitted for, how to get the 
job, and how to gain promotion. 

“This advice on choosing and getting 
jobs is as sound and stimulating as we 
are likely to get in print.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 
® 


Send for folder “G’’ describing this 
book in detail. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York 











FIVE TEXTBOOKS 
In the Guidance Field 














OCCUPATIONS in RETAIL STORES 
(Revised Edition) 
by de Schweinitz, 411 pages, $2.75 


ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE 
LESSONS 
by Endicott, 240 pages, $1.34 


The CONTINUITY of GUIDANCE 
Symposium Sponsored by 
the New York State Association 
of Deans and Other Guidance Personnel 
101 pages, $1.25 


LIFE PLANNING and BUILDING 
by Clarke, 251 pages, $1.60 


THE PRINTING TRADES 
and THEIR WORKERS 
(Second Edition) 
by Clark, 168 pages, $2.00 


Write for Examination Copies on Approval 














INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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For Faculty 


Cooperation 
on 


Guidance 


When the entire faculty of the high school has 
a better understanding of guidance aims and 
methods, the effectiveness of YOUR guidance 
work will be increased. 

Thousands of counselors and principals are 
using the INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 
as basic reference material. But what of the 
teachers? Gain greater cooperation from them 
for the school’s guidance program by seeing to 
it that these four books are available to the 
teachers in the professional library. 

If you do not own a set of the INOR GROUP 
GUIDANCE SERIES, we would like to guar- 
antee at our own risk that you will find them too 
constantly useful in your work to be without. 
Order the Series, or any volumes, on 30-day 
approval. You may return any or all of the 
books for credit within the one-month period. 
Order an examination set today! 


INOR GROUP 
GUIDANCE SERIES 


By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I—Common Problems in Group 


GCetlamee. cc cccccccesccccesesccece $1.95 
Vol. IIl—Case-Conference Problems 

in Group Guidance.............+++ $1.55 
Vol. I1I—Self-Measurement Projects 

in Group Guidance.............+++ $2.25 
Vol. IV—Organization and Super- 


vision of Guidance.............+++ $3.65 
30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 











There is a false note in Brenda's under- 
takings; they are too successful in such a 
short time. Her problems of handlin 
routines and people are too easily shed 
However, the basic principles of good 
planning and work habits make the story 
useful to girls preparing for or starting on 
their first job.—Dorotuy Youna, Counse- 
lor, Bethesda-Chevy Chase H. S., Bethesda, 
Mad. 


Cw 


PERSONNEL ENHANCEMENT _ IN 
SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY. By John D. 
Beatty. Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1939. Pp.21. $.50. 

Mr. Beatty is Head of the Bureau of 
Recommendations at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and also Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. The 
— of his bulletin is *‘to promote a 

urther growth of the personnel idea not 
only in this district but throughout the 
world.’’ The bulletin begins with a dis- 
cussion of the social-economic goals of in- 
dividual Americans, followed by a con- 
sideration of the purposes of educational 
=. The main body of the bulletin 
eals with personnel work in the schools 
and the relation between school and in- 
dustry. In closing, the relation of per- 
sonnel work to economic progress is dis- 
cussed. 

Conflict between the brevity of the bulle- 
tin and its ambitious scope tends to lower 
its effectiveness. However, in discussing 
college placement, the author, with a 
background of extensive intimate contacts 
with industry, speaks with authority. He 
points out that school training is not com- 
pleted until the trainee is actually func- 
tioning in society. It is therefore the duty 
of the school to help the trainee enter his 
chosen occupation, help him make adjust- 
ments within this occupation, and if neces- 
sary help him to change to another occu- 
pation. To accomplish this the school 
must have detailed individual records, in- 
cluding an up-to-date record of the occu- 
pational career after leaving school. Al- 
though the bulletin deals largely with 
occupational adjustment, it is pointed out 
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that satisfactory social adjustment is al- 
most as important. 

Mr. Beatty’s thesis with respect to the 
relation of personnel work to economic 
progress is that the only permanent solu- 
tion for unemployment is to divert the 
stream of labor into new channels. Per- 
sonnel departments in educational institu- 
tions, he believes, can assist in this change 
by directing graduates into new and grow- 
ing aw and also by assisting for- 
mer graduates to transfer to such occupa- 
tions.—ArtHuR F. Dopce, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Industrial Education, University of 
Illinois. 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


PROBLEMS. By Dale Yoder. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 699. 
$3.50. 


As an example of clear, logical, and 
judicious exposition, this book by Dale 
Yoder sets an exceptionally high standard. 
He makes it evident at the start of each 
chapter that he knows exactly what he 
has set out to accomplish and in practically 
every instance he attains his objective 
with the precision of a skilled craftsman. 

The book is essentially a compendium 
of philosophy and experience dealing with 
a comprehensive range of social and eco- 
nomic problems identified with labor, such 
as unemployment, wages, hours of work, 
aged workers, child labor, women work- 
ers, immigrant, Negro, convict labor, 
health, safety, and labor organization. 
These subjects are treated against an 
introductory background of impartial dis- 
cussion of the scientific aspects of labor 
problems and the characteristics of capi- 
talistic industry and industrial unrest. 

Mr. Yoder defines labor problems as 
social problems ‘‘of particular interest and 
relevance to labor’’ and accepts the usual 
definition of social problems as situations 
“in which society is not achieving desired 
ideals.’ He emphasizes the dynamic na- 
ture of the data with which the labor 
analyst deals. He assigns to the econas 
mist ‘‘the description of changes to be 








Latest practices in vocational 
guidance in Myers’ new 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Just Published 
e 


Before they graduate, students 
will want to check up on the ten 
major occupational groups in 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 


By Myers, Little and Robinson 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 





EXCLUSIVE 


WORK VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
> 


SOUND FILMS 
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“T am recommending that 
the films be purchased” 


... writes a prominent Vocational 
Guidance Director. After all, orders 

rove the merit of ““Your Life Work” 
films better than anything we could 
say. These films bring workers and 
industries to the classroom, enabling 
students to visualize the possibilities 
for a satisfactory life. 

Include These Films in Your New Budget 
The Woodworker Automotive Service 
Radio and Television Journalism 
Finding Your Life Work 
Write for Mi l of Information, FREE 
SPECIAL—“Your Life Work" Teachers’ 

Guides, set of five, cash with order, $1. 


Write for Information on New 
Vocational Guidance Film Strips. 























VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 
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Read... 


THE FIELDS OF 


PERSONNEL WORK 
By 
John G. Darley 


Director, University of Minnesota 
Testing Bureau 


And 
Ralph F. Berdie 


Administrative Fellow, University 
of Minnesota Testing Bureau 


@ This Occupational Monograph, Number 
20 of the American Job Series, describes 


the various branches of personnel work. 


@ The authors have divided the Mono- 
graph into six chapters—What Personnel 
Work Is, Personnel Work in Schools and 
Colleges, Personnel Workers in In- 
dustry, Personnel Workers in Govern- 
ment Service, Qualifications and Training 
of Personnel Workers, and Job Oppor- 
tunities and Salaries. 


@ A 48-page illustrated booklet, this study 
is written in a simple, interesting, and 
authentic style. 


Price per Copy— 50c 
Reduced Prices for Quantity Orders 


Other Monographs to come out soon deal 
with BANKING, FORESTRY, AC- 
COUNTING, AVIATION, and many 
other important fields. 


Order from ... 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue ®@ 
[es ee 


Chicago, Illinois 





expected and appraisal of these changes in 
terms of their probable economic effects.” 

The extent to which he has drawn upon 
accumulated experience is apparent in the 
author index which lists almost 500 indi- 
vidual authors. 

One should not look to this book for 
specific solutions to local industrial rela- 
tions problems but rather for an intelligent 
and comprehensive presentation of policies 
and practices which have from time to 
time been proposed and applied in the 
| never ending search for social justice.— 
| T. G. Spates, Director of Industrial Relations, 
General Foods Corporation, New York City. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE MAIL. By John 
J. Floherty. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1939. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


John Floherty, who has written inform- 
ative and well-illustrated books about 
firemen, the Coast Guard, movie makers, 
police, and the newspaper, gives an inter- 
esting narrative of the development of the 
postal system. The ease with which we 
send and receive our mail probably makes 
it difficult to realize the postal problems of 
centuries ago. According to Mr. Floherty, 
the first letter carriers ran through the 
streets of Babylon and Nineveh, as early 
as 2000 B. C., with messages on heavy 
slabs of baked clay. Mail travels now 
with speed and safety and at rates which 
would have been incredible a century ago. 

Soon after the American colonies won 
their independence, they made Benjamin 
Franklin the Postmaster General and he 
‘“‘began at once to lay the foundation for 
what is now the finest postal system in the 
world,’’ today employing more than 4o00,- 
ooo workers. Mr. Floherty discusses the 
duties of various classes of postal em- 
ployees; some of the tasks are clearly 
shown in the 85 carefully selected photo- 
graphs. The book should interest high 
school boys and girls who are studying 
history or occupations.—Joun H. Win- 





pom, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Implications of a Follow-Up Study of 
School-Leavers 


S. MARION JUSTICE! 


State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, 
North Carolina 


Fourteen counselors in North Caro- 
lina have cooperated in a county- 
wide project, a follow-up study of 
school-leavers. The project was suc- 
cessfully executed without outside 
help or extra financing and with 
only those resources available to any 
group of local schools. The implica- 
tions of the study in terms of the need 
for curricular revision and voca- 
tional and educational guidance are 
considered here. 





5 i EXTENSION and improvement of 
guidance in the public schools of 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
were prominently featured and systemati- 
cally promoted by the teachers of that 
school system during the school year 1939- 
1940. Objectives formulated and adopted 
at the beginning of the school year were, 
for the most part, satisfactorily realized 
during the year, and further expansion 
of the program is still in progress. 

At the beginning of the school year 
fourteen counselors, consisting of one 





In the ~~." of this article Mr. Justice was 
assisted by Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 


formation and Guidance Service, U. S$. Office of e 


Education. 


well-qualified teacher from each of the 
fourteen high schools of the county, were 
vested with the general leadership of the 
program. Each counselor became af- 
filiated with both the state and the na- 
tional associations of vocational guidance. 
The North Carolina Cumulative Record 
System was adopted. With the aid of the 
Guidance Section of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria of the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary-School Standards and a check list of 
objectives prepared by the Guidance 
Service of the North Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction, existing services 
were evaluated and further objectives 
selected. The elementary school teachers 
made a study of the place and possible con- 
tributions of guidance in their schools. 
The high school teachers focused their 
attention upon the possibilities and rela- 
tionship of guidance to the curricular 
offerings of their respective areas of in- 
struction, and each of the fourteen high 
schools undertook a few specific projects 
over and beyond those on which all 
schools were operating in concert. From 
each of the fourteen high schools, a follow- 
up study was made of all students who had 
either graduated or otherwise withdrawn 
from the school during the school year 
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1938-1939. It is with the implications 
of the follow-up study that this article is 
primarily concerned. 


Tue Fottow-Up Strupy 


The Mecklenburg County follow-up 
study was similar in most respects to 
numerous other such studies reported in 
recent years. A check list of nineteen 
items was used. Personal interviews were 
had with those being followed up where 
possible; information forms were mailed 
to those not reached by interview. This 
survey is credited, however, with the dis- 
tinction of being the first such study at- 
tempted in North Carolina on a county- 
wide basis. It provides a noteworthy ex- 
ample of the successful use of the follow-up 
technique in rural schools where spe- 
cially trained personnel and other impor- 
tant facilities are often not readily avail- 
able. 

The main findings of this study, to- 
gether with their implications for further 
guidance services, or for possible cur- 
riculum revision, are presented in the 
paragraphs which follow. 


ExtTENT or SURVEY 


Questionnaires were sent to 487 gradu- 
ates and 138 drop-outs. Replies were re- 
ceived from go per cent of the graduates 
and 76 per cent of the drop-outs. While 
these percentages are fairly high they 
might be increased by acquainting pupils 
now in school with the purpose of such a 
study. This can be accomplished partly 
by informing them of the results of former 
studies and giving them a hand in con- 
ducting a current study. 

Of 487 graduates only 65, or 13.3 per 
cent, enrolled in college the following fall. 
An additional 15.6 per cent enrolled in 
some form of additional training, ¢.g., 
CCC, NYA, Army, Navy, business school, 
nursing school, beauty culture school, 
and postgraduate work. The number of 
drop-outs taking some further training 
was only 5 out of the total of 144. ‘fhere 
were 30, however, who expressed a de- 


sire for some form of additional training. 

With only 13 per cent of the graduates 
entering college it seems in order to ask 
the extent to which the curriculum has 
been revised and adapted to provide an 
instructional program comparable to the 
level and need of the remaining 87 per 
cent. In view of the large number of 
school-leavers not receiving any additional 
training it appears that a thorough investi- 
gation and exploration of all possible 
training agencies in the immediate locality 
and surrounding areas would be an essen- 
tial next step. The information thus ob- 
tained should be made available through 
counseling and other means to all pupils 
leaving the schools. 


Causzs or ScHoot-LEAVING 


One hundred forty-four pupils dropped 
from the high schools during the particu- 
lar school year in question. The causes 
are listed as follows: (1) Economic rea- 
sons, to work and needed at home, 29 
per cent. (2) Indifference, dislike of 
school, and tired of school, 21 per cent. 
G) Failure in work, 9 per cent. (4) 
Married, 6 per cent. (5) Poor health, 
4 per cent. (6) Suspended, 4 per cent. 
(7) Other causes, 6 per cent. (8) Un- 
known, 21 per cent. The average age of 
these withdrawals is 17.6 years. This is 
significant in view of the fact that for 
the graduates it was only 16.5 years. 
Thirty-four per cent of the drop-outs were 
enrolled in the eighth grade, 31 per cent 
in the ninth, 23 per cent in the tenth, 
and 12 per cent in the eleventh. In the 
eighth and ninth grades twice as many 
boys quit school as girls. Only four pupils 
with scholarship ratings of ‘‘good"’ with- 
drew. No drop-outs reentered school 
during the year. 

Full use should be made of the new NYA 
field personnel for the Student Work 
Program, to take advantage of every 
possible NYA assistance to keep these 
pupils in school longer. This is im- 
portant in view of the fact that so many 
pupils drop out because of economic rea- 
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sons. Failure in work (implied in the 
study as a far greater factor than indi- 
cated by the 9 per cent who reported this 
as a cause), indifference, ‘‘tired of school,"’ 
and dislike of school indicate again the 
challenge for a curriculum which will 
hold the interests and be of more worth- 
while value to these pupils. The 21 per 
cent of drop-outs from whom no informa- 
tion was obtained, presents a strong 
challenge to the school to find out why 
they stopped, what they are doing, and 
whether the school can be of any further 
assistance to them. This raises the ques- 
tion of whether those who are likely to 
become drop-outs can be identified in 
advance. If so, is a personal conference 
held with each? A number of school- 
leavers might be induced to return, pro- 
vided the school could show an interest 
in helping them solve their real problems. 


ExTENT oF EMPLOYMENT 


One hundred thirty-two graduates (30 
per cent of those who replied) were re- 
ported as being employed full time, 61 
part time, 17 temporarily, while 59 were 
working at home or on the farm and 
actively seeking employment. One hun- 
dred forty-two reported that they were 
unemployed. Reports for the 144 drop- 
outs were incomplete, but on the basis of 
99 replies, 47 were employed full time, 13 
part time, 2 temporarily, 15 working on 
farm or at home and seeking a job, and 22 
unemployed. 

These data serve to raise a number of 
rather interesting questions. Are youth 
of 16.5 years (the average age of the 
graduates) mature enough for acceptance 
in full-time employment? While the study 
did not show the relation between those 
who found jobs and the respective ages, 
it would be interesting to know whether 


_ the older age group constituted the major- 


ity of job finders. With so large a 
number of youth leaving the schools at 
16.5 years and not finding employment 
until several years later, one asks can- 
not the community provide some kind of 


terminal training courses to help bridge 
the gap between present school facilities 
and employment? 


How Joss Were SecurED 


The question might be raised as to 
whether the schools have considered the 
rendering of assistance to their school- 
leavers in finding jobs a responsibility 
resting on them, when only 3 out of 295 
former pupils credited the schools with 
helping them secure employment. It is 
refreshing to note such a large degree of 
initiative on the part of these youth them- 
selves (167 of the 295 obtained jobs 
through their own efforts), when so much 
current criticism alleges that youth are 
waiting on some federal or other agency 
to work out their salvation. A definite 
cooperative attack on this problem by 
the schools and the Employment Service 
might result in a different picture when the 
question is answered in the years to come. 


Jos SatisracTion 


One hundred and three of the gradu- 
ates reported that they were satisfied with 
their present jobs; 108 were dissatisfied. 
Of the drop-outs, 40 reported satisfaction 
and 79 were dissatisfied. 

Two interesting questions might be con- 
sidered regarding the rather gloomy pic- 
ture presented by these figures. Is the 
large degree of dissatisfaction a result of 
these youth being in jobs unsuited to 
their abilities, capacities, and interests? 
If not, is the cause to be found in an un- 
realistic attitude on the part of these indi- 
viduals? In other words, are they ex- 
pecting too much to begin with? The 
first case clearly bears implications for 
better vocational guidance. If the dis- 
satisfaction is explained on the latter 
grounds, the solution becomes a problem 
of civic and social adjustment and should 
be the concern of the whole school, par- 
ticularly through the social science courses. 

There is little evidence to show that the 
majority of these pupils ever received 
adequate occupational information and 
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counseling regarding jobs. The impor- 
tant decision of an occupational pursuit 
was made frequently with little considera- 
tion for individual interests and abilities. 
A further curriculum revision is suggested 
to provide for the giving of adequate oc- 
cupational information through courses in 
occupations, through counseling, through 
regular classes, and otherwise. 


Typgs or Joss SecuRED 


There were 25 occupational classifica- 
tions listed in which these school-leavers 
found employment. Sales work led the 
list with 62 employed. A few of the 
other occupations in order of decreasing 
frequency of employment are listed as 
follows: Cotton mill jobs, 33; farm work, 
33; clerical work, stenographers, book- 
keepers, typists, and office workers, 24; 
waiters, waitresses, and soda jerkers, 20; 
hosiery mill jobs, 14. The average wages 
reported for salespeople were $10 a week; 
for cotton mill workers, $14 a week; for 
office workers, $14 a week. The highest 
earnings reported were $25 a week. The 
earnings reported by the drop-outs were 
on the average approximately equal to 
those reported by graduates employed in 
similar occupations. 

There is a definite need for injecting 
more information about these occupations 
into the school curriculum. Is it not time 
to stress the definite teaching of occupa- 
tional information, on a par with the other 
subjects? Along with this would go the 
problem of helping youth discover the 


Pa 


personal qualities and the training neces- 
sary for success in these occupations. 

Arrangements should be made to provide 
for individual counseling with pupils who 
are faced with a selection of an occupation. 
To facilitate the organization of the infor- 
mation collected, an occupational file 
should be set up in the school. The rela- 
tive importance of occupations, as deter- 
mined by the number of school-leavers 
going into each, should determine in part 
where the emphasis should be placed in 
securing and accumulating occupational 
information. The same principle might 
also apply in determining outside speakers 
who are frequently brought in to make vo- 
cational talks. 

A follow-up survey which stops at the 
point of simply securing data is hardly 
worth the effort. It is impossible for a 
mere observer to make specific suggestions 
for curriculum changes, or other improve- 
ments. Changes must of necessity be ef- 
fected by the school authorities in each 
particular instance. There are a number 
of broad implications, however, which 
have been pointed out in this article. 
The two most important are: (1) a defi- 
nite need of curriculum revision in order to 
provide a program of instruction more 
nearly in line with what the majority of 
these pupils will encounter after they 
leave school, and (2) a program which 
will provide a better service to the pupils, 
including a continuous inventory of inter- 
ests and abilities, occupational informa- 
tion, exploration of further training op- 
portunities, counseling, placement, and 
continuous follow-up of all school-leavers. 


An active committee member of NGV A, Mr. Justice has had wide experi- 


t ence in the public schools of his state. 


He has also been chairman of the |B 


committee which prepared the North Carolina Cumulative Record System. 
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Career Opportunities with the Boy Scouts 


ROBERT H. SHAFFER 


Personnel Division, Boy Scouts of America 


* In 1941, 200 more men will be 
needed in addition to the 1,400 now 
engaged professionally in Scouting. 
The work offers an interesting career 
to a limited number of young men of 
high caliber. In this article the na- 
ture of the work is described, its en- 
trance requirements, and compen- 
sations. 





RECENT STATEMENT by Harold F. Pote, 
National Director of Personnel of the 
Boy Scouts of America, pointing out that 
the Boy Scouts would need more than 200 
additional yourg men for professional 
work during 1941 calls attention to a little 
recognized career about which counselors 
and others working with young people 
need to be informed. 

Scouting has grown in America from a 
new and unknown idea in 1910, to a 
powerful, well-organized movement of 
more than 1,485,000 boys and leaders in 
1941. Few people today do not know of 
Scouting or its ideals. The Scout Oath and 
Scout Law have actually become living 
forces in the lives of millions of young 
men. Parents, civic leaders, educators, 
and others working with youth are prac- 
tically unanimous in their acceptance and 
support of Scouting. Sound development 
under such rapid growth was made pos- 
sible only by established principles and 
standards of organization, administration, 
and personnel. A closely knit group of 
high-caliber men in a comparatively small 
professional service was the logical out- 
growth of this need for executive adminis- 
tration and direction. 

At the present time there are more than 
1,400 men engaged professionally in Boy 
Scout work. These men, who organize 


and lead more than 350,000 volunteers, are 
distributed over the entire nation in 545 
Local Councils. Each Council has at least 
one Scout Executive, and the majority have 
in addition one or more Assistants or 
Field Scout Executives. New men enter 
the Professional Service as Field or Assis- 
tant Executives, usually as replacements for 
men who have been promoted to larger 
Councils or to Executiveships of their own. 
The additional men this year are needed 
primarily to fill positions created by the 
increased expansion of the movement and 
to fill vacancies caused by the resignations 
of those entering other fields of work, or 
Military Service. Vacancies will occur in 
all parts of the country. However, as a 
tule, acceptable applicants are placed in 
the general region from which they come 
because of their acquaintance with the cus- 
toms and nature of the territory. 


MetTHop oF ORGANIZATION 


The National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America charters Local Councils to as- 
sume jurisdiction over a specific geographic 
territory. These Local Councils are com- 
posed of local citizens who are organized 
into various standing committees and with 
an elected Executive Board and President 
at its head, the Scout Executive serves as 
the Executive Officer of the Council. In 
most cases the Councils are subdivided into 
Districts which have District Committees, 
Chairmen, and other District Officers simi- 
lar to the Council. 

Scout Executives and Field and Assistant 
Executives are employed by the Local 
Council Executive Board from an eligible 
list of men recommended and certified by 
the National Division of Personnel. The 
Board may employ any one of the group 
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they wish, but under the procedure they 
must employ some one recommended and 
nominated by the National Division of 
Personnel who certifies to his eligibility 
and qualifications. This cooperative 
method of placement has demonstrated its 
soundness:-and value to both the move- 
ment and to the men over the years. With 
regard to the protection of the individual, 
it insures the consideration of all qualified 
men in the country for every opening with 
merits, demonstrated ability, and experi- 
ence as the primary criteria. For the 
movement it insures a stronger professional 
service with uniform standards throughout 
the country because every member must 
meet the exacting standards of the Na- 
tional Council and be commissioned by it. 

This very brief description of the organi- 
zation of Scouting illustrates the impor- 
tance toitof personnel relationships. Both 
professional and volunteer work in Scout- 
ing are fundamentally personnel jobs. 


Tae Work or THE Scout ExEcuTIvE 


The work of the Scout Executive is 
varied and seemingly endless. He serves 
as the Executive Officer of the Local Coun- 
cil and gives general direction to the pro- 
motion, administration, supervision, and 
financing of the Local Council Program. 
This means that one of his most important 
responsibilities is the recruiting, training, 
and supervising of volunteer leaders. He 
works with these volunteers in planning 
and carrying out the program in his com- 
munity. Financing the Local Council 
Budget is another important responsibility 
of the Executive. This is done usually 
through cooperation with local commu- 
nity chests or through direct Finance Cam- 
paigns. He must be able to handle the ex- 
penditure of finances in a businesslike 
fashion. Other responsibilities involve 
his contacting local institutions to support 
Scouting, the extension of Scouting into 
new territories, the planning and directing 
of an effective summer camp program, and 
general community participation. 

His work often requires him to work 


nights and week-ends because that is the 
time when he is able to reach his volun- 
teers for conference and training purposes. 
He must be an able public speaker, must 
have a commanding personality, must have 
a sympathetic understanding of young 
people’s problems, and must be able to 
work with all types of groups. It is par- 
ticularly important that he be able to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the par- 
ents and leaders of his community. 

Some advantages of this type of work 
are its variety, flexibility, continuous chal- 
lenge; and the opportunity it offers for 
self-expression, individual responsibility, 
and for dealing with people. There are no 
dull moments in the life of the Scout Ex- 
ecutive. However, to certain types of 
people, some of these advantages might 
very well be disadvantages, which in addi- 
tion include the long hours, extensive 
night and week-end work, and the fact 
that the Scout Executive is always in the 
publiceye. Men who like to have freedom 
from routine tasks, who like to work with 
people and who have taken part in Scout- 
ing activities as volunteers usually enjoy 
the work despite its disadvantages. 

A typical Scout Executive’s day would 
probably consist of an early arrival at his 
office, answering mail, writing reports, 
planning for special activities, attending a 
Civic Club Luncheon, holding conferences 
or meetings with his Council Officers or 
some Council Committees, attending com- 
munity meetings, holding conferences with 
volunteer leaders, driving out to some out- 
lying town for a dinner meeting of a Dis- 
trict Committee, and ending the evening 
with attendance at a Court of Honor, or 
other special ceremony. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In general the requirements for member- 
ship in the Professional Service of Scouting 
include extensive experience as a Volun- 
teer Scout Leader, college graduation, cer- 
tain personality traits necessary for work- 
ing with people, and the actual demon- 
stration of exceptional leadership and_ad- 
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ministrative ability in college and civic 
activities. In addition, experience in the 
fields of business, education, or related 
work is very desirable. The usual appli- 
cant is a young teacher or business man 
who has become interested in Scouting 
through volunteer participation. 

No particular sequence of college courses 
is required since the varied nature of the 
Executive's work gives full opportunity for 
the utilization of varied backgrounds. 
Other things being equal, however, young 
men who have majored in the Social 
Sciences, Education, or Business Adminis- 
tration are preferred. Before an applicant 
can be accepted it is necessary that he have 
demonstrated that he possesses outstand- 
ing leadership and administrative ability, 
through participation in extra-curricular 
activities in college, through leadership 
positions in civic activity, and through 
volunteer leadership in Scouting. 


MakING APPLICATION 


Persons interested in investigating em- 
ployment opportunities in Scouting, or 
young men interested in preparing them- 
selves for this field, should discuss their in- 
terest with the Local Scout Executive of 
the Council in which they are residing. 
He will give them an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in leadership experiences locally, 
and arrange conferences with various Re- 
gional and National Officers who will 
give them further information. 

Applicants who are accepted are re- 
quired to attend the 45-day National Train- 
ing School for Scout Executives, which is 
held approximately five times a year at the 
Mortimer L. Schiff Scout Reservation, 
Mendham, N. J. The cost of this training 
course is $155. This includes all expenses 
except small personal items. Although 
employment is not guaranteed, no one is 
accepted for the school unless the Director 
of Personnel feels that there will be a posi- 
tion for him upon the completion of the 
course, or very soon thereafter. In recent 
years practically all graduates from the 
school have been placed in Scouting. No 


one can be employed professionally with- 
out attending the school and successfully 
completing its work. 

The median salary of the 545 Scout Ex- 
ecutives in the country is approximately 
$3,100. The median salary of the Field 
and Assistant Scout Executives, a much 
younger group, is approximately $1,900. 
The highest 10 per cent of the membership 
in the Professional Service of Scouting 
may look toward salaries upwards from 
$4,500. The middle 50 per cent earn be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,800. The usual start- 
ing salaries are between $1,500 and $1,800, 
depending upon the maturity, marital 
status, and experience of the appointee. In 
addition, there is adequate allowance for 
travel and other necessary expenses. 

In addition to the compensation in- 
volved, a very satisfactory Retirement and 
Group Insurance Plan contributes much to 
the strength, morale, and security of the 
members of the professional service. The 
central Division of Personnel is also a 
strengthening and stabilizing factor. Be- 
cause placement is on a national scale, in- 
dividuals are protected more from sudden 
dismissals than if all of the Local Councils 
were separate and sovereign. 

From all indications Scouting will con- 
tinue to offer desirable opportunities to a 
limited number of high caliber young men. 
However, the number of Professionals will 
always be limited, and the competition is 
keen for the comparatively few positions. 
Persons interested in exploring this field 
further should talk with their Local Scout 
Executive, or write to Harold F. Pote, 
National Director of Personnel, Boy Scouts 
of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. The Personnel Division has avail- 
able, free of charge, two pamphlets—**The 
Profession of Scout Executive’’ and “‘Ap- 
pointments to the Professional Service of 
Scouting.’’ In addition, a mimeographed 
statement outlining desirable college prep- 
aration for young men preparing them- 
selves for the Professional Service, is avail- 
able. These are also available to coun- 
selors, schools, and libraries. 











Bridging the Gap 


JOSEPHINE HAMMOND 


Vocational Counselor in Charge of Graduate Placement 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


* The liberal arts colleges have often 
been accused of giving their students 
inadequate preparation for entrance 
into the world of work. Here is a 
logical program combining theory 
and practice which is being followed 
successfully at Hunter College. Its 
main features could be adapted to 
meet the needs of other colleges, as 
well as high schools. 





“0 xnaven’t the slightest idea of the kind 

I of job I want—nor what I am going 
to do,”” complains the graduating senior. 
The liberal arts colleges are continually 
accused of sending forth their graduates 
with no purpose, no plan. It is true that 
some colleges furnish their students with 
information about certain occupations, but 
vocational advice delivered by the shot- 
gun method does not meet the need. 

Because Hannah M. Egan, Dean of 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
realizes that the liberal arts curriculum has 
only the vocational significance intelli- 
gent vocational counseling gives it, she 
has sponsored a group counseling program 
which attacks the problem from a new 
angle. This is a plan tailored to fit the 
largest women’s college in the world, 
nevertheless the same plan could be 
adapted to any school, large or small. It 
combines theory and practice, lectures and 
application of given information, with the 
emphasis on reality. 

Seniors in their last semester of college 
may register for a career conference con- 
ducted by the vocational counselor in 
charge of graduate placement. In these 
career conferences, the graduating senior 
has the opportunity to do three things: 
First, to look at the world of work—as it 


exists for new women workers, then to 
look at herself (does she look like the job 
she wants?), and third, to learn how and 
where to apply for any position. This 
third step is complicated by the size of 
Greater New York. What might be com- 
mon knowledge in a small community be- 
comes a matter for scientific research in 
the larger areas. 

The first five weeks are spent in lectures 
which reflect the experience and informa- 
tion of the placement office. What are the 
employer's specifications? Is stenography 
always necessary? How often does the 
employer request a specific major? Are 
new positions being made available to col- 
lege women? When is a college degree a 
handicap? Why? 

In this first section the aim is to help the 
gtaduating senior think in the employer's 
terms with regard to all the varied inter- 
ests brought out by the students present. 


STRESSING THE SPECIFIC 


The general information supplied in the 
form of lectures geared to New York City 
girls’ particular problems, aims to make 
certain that the new worker will seek the 
kinds of employment which exist. This 
preliminary study is necessary in order to 
translate the girls’ vague vocational wishes 
into employer's language; to put their “‘I 
just love to work with people”’ and ‘‘I can 
write,’ into occupational dictionary terms. 
After five weeks of viewing the world of 
work for beginners, the student who has 
absorbed these lectures knows what to ask 
for—at least how to make a start. 

For example, the lecturer, presenting the 
information gathered by the placement 
office from many sources, shows the stu- 
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dent who thinks she wants to work in a 
bookshop because she *‘always wanted to 
be around books’’ what actually goes on in 
a bookstore: its accounting system, order- 
ing of new books, selling to the steady and 
transient trade, window display, publicity, 
and all the special problems. When the 
activities in the bookstore have been ana- 
lyzed in this fashion, what has become of 
the applicant’s desire “‘to be around 
books?”’ If it still persists, she has some 
fundamental knowledge which will help 
her toward her goal. 

The breakdown of occupations so fa- 
miliar to employment workers is thus made 
part of each student’s vocational knowl- 
edge. Banished are the befuddled grop- 
ings for ‘‘something in a laboratory,” 
“something in research."’ This “‘some- 
thing”’ is given concrete form—a name. 

As much of such information as possible 
is put before the student during these five 
weeks. Do trends in employment appear? 
Here the placement officer can reach the 
group needing most to profit by past ex- 
periences. 


Goop GRooMING 


Following the group lectures are eight 
weeks devoted to the second and third 
parts of the program. Hunter calls the 
second part of these career conferences 
“*How to look like the job you want.’” Of 
course this merely means how to look 
one’s best for the job-hunting season. 
Granted that an applicant for a position 
on a fashion magazine may wear a costume 
ahead of the styles, that a student apply- 
ing for a position as a camp counselor 
might appear in tweeds and sport shoes, in 
general this second part of the program 
stresses fundamental style facts. 

Giving a finishing school touch to a 
liberal arts course requires more than lec- 
tures. Mere talk about what tall people 
should wear and what short people should 
shun proved unsatisfactory, so Hunter be- 
gan ‘‘hand-dressing’’ the students in these 
career conferences. A nearby departmegt 


store has provided an office where these 
Hunter students go by appointment. Here 
the student's hair is styled, her complexion 
problems treated, and she is dressed in the 
most becoming colors and lines by a 
fashion expert. Most high schools and 
colleges can find a store which will be will- 
ing to cooperate in such a project. 

It is very easy to look at fashion maga- 
zines, to listen to lectures and see profes- 
sional models show what should be worn; 
the acid test comes when the girl shopping 
on her own must use this knowledge. The 
group of girls at Hunter College has had 
the advice—and the application thereof, 
right at the critical moment needed. 
‘“What does well-groomed mean for ME?"’ 
‘What are becoming lines for ME?’’ This 
is the individual application of style lan- 
guage—the only one that counts. 


INTERVIEW ExPERIENCE 


Armed with realistic information about 
the vocational world, with the poise that 
comes from knowing what clothes are 
right for her, the student is ready for the 
third section of the counseling program. 

Staged interviews and skits showing 
how not to apply for a job are very enter- 
taining. However, Hunter has provided 
real situations. Some 500 women, each 
well established in her own work, have 
agreed to act as consultants for one or two 
graduating seniors each year. The student 
interviews this woman at her work. The 
consultant knows little about each girl be- 
fore the interview, for the student has 
merely introduced herself by letter and in- 
dicated her probable vocational interests. 

The consultant, however, tells the pro- 
spective worker at least three things: (a) 
what kinds of workers the consultant's 
company employs, their education and 
previous training; (b) how they are em- 
ployed, through what agencies or per- 
sonnel offices; and (c) what trends, if any, 
are taking place in her area of employment. 

Five or more interviews, all in the same 
field, or in varied occupations, prepare the 
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student to feel at home in the employer's 
world. 

The obvious results of these interviews 
are many: actual practice in making and 
keeping business appointments, a real in- 
terview experience, not just a staged one, 
a picture of the worker in action (‘Could 
I do what this person does?’’ the student 
asks), the counsel and friendship of an 
older and experienced worker. 

Though none the less valuable, there are 
many results less apparent. The student 
brings back pertinent facts about the occu- 
pation observed. ‘‘What is the turnover 
in this department?’’ ‘What previous 
training must your employees have?" A 
dozen such questions answered on the spot 
with the whole-hearted interest and co- 
operation of the consultant, supply both 
the student and the college with important 
vocational information. In one instance, 
it was learned that a firm was to use women 
in a position formerly occupied by men. 
In another case a new field of laboratory 
work was reported far in advance of its 
public announcement. 

Another benefit of paramount value is 
the community cooperation which such a 
program engenders. There is a vast 
amount of good will extant. It can be 
used to help solve the school’s problems. 
The mechanics of community participa- 
tion can be worked out so that the con- 
venience of the consultant is guarded in 
every respect. A busy adult worker can- 
not promise to find jobs. However, to 
talk with one or two beginners a year 
about the practical aspects of the occupa- 
tion is quite within the limits of possi- 


bility. Whether employment opportuni- 
ties be scarce or many, such personal con- 
tact gives point and vitality to all voca- 
tional guidance. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


Jobs are filled not by groups, but by in- 
dividuals. Therefore, the only logical step 
is to end with two weeks of individual 
counseling. After the general discussion of 
job opportunities for college women, after 
the grooming, and interviewing the con- 
sultants, two weeks are devoted to work- 
ing out with each student a program to 
follow after graduation. Does she need to 
go to a business school? If so, which one? 
Students are put in touch with scholarship 
facilities of all types, if graduate work 
seems advisable. What skills does each in- 
dividual student have to offer an employer, 
skills expressed in terms of the employer's 
needs? Frequently the student finds her 
own job while on these consultant inter- 
views. If not she learns where to look, for 
whom to ask, and makes a list particularly 
suited to her, of all starting points. Each 
girl has checked over her wardrobe and 
knows what she will need before she takes 
the first job-finding step. The plan the 
graduating senior develops, with the help 
of the counselor, is made in the light of her 
particular personality and abilities. 

For the liberal arts college, this type of 
vocational counseling—‘‘looking at the 
world of work,” “‘looking at ourselves,”’ 
“bringing the two together’’ goes far be- 
yond the curriculum and helps bridge the 
gap between college and the business 
world. 


Based on ber experience of interviewing annually some 1,300 seniors Miss 


Hammond has developed the counseling program described in her article. 
An important feature of the counseling service is the constant contact main- 


tained with employers in the metropolitan area. 
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Counseling Quantitatively Analyzed’ 


WILLIS E. DUGAN 


Director of Student Personnel, University High School 
University of Minnesota 


© How can the busy counselor appor- 
tion his interview time most effec- 
tively to meet individual needs? 
How many persons does he interview 
in a school year? What is the aver- 
age length of these interviews; with 
what varied problems do they deal? 
These practical questions are con- 
sidered here by a counselor who for 
36 weeks kept a daily interview log. 





NE CRITERION of the adequacy of a 
O secondary school personnel program 
may be established in terms of the num- 
ber of counseling contacts made with 
students, teachers, and parents. Such a 
quantitative appraisal interpreted in light 
of a further analysis of the purpose of 
student interviews, their length in time, 
and the actual case load in proportion to 
school enrollment provides certain essen- 
tial indices basic to a qualitative inter- 
pretation as well. 

High school counselors are confronted 
with a persistent problem in the distribu- 
tion of their time for counseling. It is 
axiomatic to assume that the individual 
student is himself primary in the alloca- 
tion of time and services. The residuum in 
time and effort must then be effectively 
apportioned to other key individuals and 
groups from whom the maximum return 
may be realized in meeting individual 
pupils’ adjustment needs. 

Counseling is clearly recognized as the 
“heart and core’’ of any adequate school 
program of personnel services. Tests, 


1 This study was carried out under the direction of 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor in the College of Educa- 


tion, University of Minnesota. 
oe 


cumulative records, test profile charts, 
inventories, and ratings are valuable 
analytic devices; yet, the individualized 
data they provide must be brought to 
life through the dynamic process of coun- 
seling. Counseling contacts serve to re- 
veal individual pupils to the counselor as 
““totalities’’ and discourage undue em- 
phasis upon isolated test scores and other 
discrete bits of data. Outlets for action 
become apparent and the release of ten- 
sions upon the part of students gains im- 
petus and significance from the individual 
contacts which permit the counselor and 
student together to perceive total relation- 
ships in particular problem areas and to 
analyze the personal strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

The extent to which counseling consti- 
tutes the core of a personnel program 
will be illustrated by an analysis of the 
interview contacts of the writer in a six- 
year high school of 374 pupils. A tabula- 
tion of interview contacts during a period 
of one school year (36 weeks) was made 
by means of a daily interview log. Con- 
tacts with pupils and others were recorded 
as interviews, provided they, first, were at 
least six minutes or more in length; and, 
second, were not merely of an incidental 
or social nature. Immediately after such 
a contact with a student, parent, teacher, 
or other person, the counselor made a 
brief notation on the interview log, in 
addition to the usual dictation summariz- 
ing the purpose and outcomes of the inter- 
view. 

Interviews varied in length from six 
minutes to ninety minutes. A total of 
1,024 counseling contacts was made, aver- 
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Taste I 


PROPORTIONATE DIsTRIBUTION AND LENGTH 
oF INTERVIEWS wiTH Various Groups 











Median 
Length 
Per in 
Interviewed | Number Cent Minutes 
Pupils 506 49.4 15.6 
Teachers 188 18.3 9.6 
Parents aaa. ae 
Administration 
and staff 124 12.2 11.9 
Others 81 7:9 16.3 
Total 1,024 100.0 14.8 





aging about 29 interviews a week. The 
range varied from 4 to 15 such contacts 
daily; although on the basis of averages, 
a daily load constituted 3 pupil interviews, 
1 teacher interview, and 2 interviews with 
either parents or others. It must be noted 
here that other counselor responsibilities, 
including testing, case note dictation, 
telephone contacts with parents, group 
meetings, and research activities consti- 
tute contingencies which claim consider- 
able time each day. 

The number and proportion of inter- 
views with each of five major groups of 
persons ordinarily contacted in a school 
situation are indicated in Tasie I, to- 
gether with the median length of inter- 
view for each group in terms of minutes. 


Although counseling contacts with pu- 
pils were proportionately greater than with 
any other single group, the fact that 50 
per cent of all interviews were with groups 
other than pupils is an indication of the 
need for supplementing and following up 
individual pupil contacts. Supplemen- 
tary interviews with parents and teachers 
serve to make pupil contacts more fruit- 
ful and significant in terms of outcomes 
attained. A single interview with a pupil 
often leads to as many as three to five im- 
mediate contacts with his teachers or par- 
ents in an attempt to reach a solution to 
specific needs and problems. 

An explanation is required in the case 
of this particular school with reference 
to interview contacts with the group 
designated as ‘‘Others."’ In this category 
are included the counselor’s contacts with 
remedial specialists from the University of 
Minnesota College of Education in fields 
of reading, arithmetic, and language skills, 
as well as contacts with student-teachers, 
the University Speech Clinic, Testing 
Bureau and Health Service, college repre- 
sentatives, and teachers from other school 
systems. 


LENGTH oF INTERVIEW 


The average length of interview was 
approximately fifteen minutes for all 
groups combined, with definitely longer 
interviews between counselor and parent. 


Taste II 
PeRceNTAGE OF INTERVIEWS WITH VARIoUus Groups IN Major Time Divisions 





Length of Interview in Minutes 











Upto1o 11to20 21to030 Over 30 Total 
Group % % % % No. % 

Pupils 28.4 46.4 17.5 7-7 506 100.0 
Teachers $4.3 32.9 10.1 ‘7 188 100.0 
Parents 00.0 37.6 24.0 38.4 125 100.0 
Administration and 

staff members 44.4 41.9 8.9 4.8 124 100.0 
Others 33.3 40.7 18.5 7-5 81 100.0 
Total 32.0 41.9 15.9 10.2 1,024 100.0 
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Tasxe II points out more precisely the 
proportion of interviews, with each group 
classified into four time divisions. 

Seven out of every ten interviews are 
more than ten minutes in length; while 
about one-third are of six to ten minutes’ 
duration. It is significant to note that 
one-fourth of the pupil interviews were 
more than twenty-one minutes in length 
(Taste ID). The fact that three-fourths 
of counseling contacts with pupils were 
terminated within twenty minutes needs 
no particular justification. The efficiency 
of counseling is not measured in terms of 
time consumed, but rather in terms of the 
completeness of understanding of the total 
pattern of the student’s needs and prob- 
lems. Needless extension of the interview 
beyond a point of utility results in a proc- 
ess of meaningless repetition and unneces- 
sary verbal probing. This is a serious 
error. The skilful counselor will in the 
majority of cases establish rapport rather 
quickly and will be able to lead the child 
or parent directly into the discussion per- 
tinent to the purpose of the interview. 
In this connection it is appropriate to 
call attention to the structure of a success- 
ful interview as outlined by Wrenn:* 

Prepare for it through a study of re- 

corded information. 

Establish rapport with the student. 


2C. Gilbert Wrenn, ‘Counseling with Students,” 
Chapter IV, pp. 132-133, Guidance in Educational 
Institutions (National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook. Part I, 1938). 


Help the student analyze the obvious or 
stated problems—but search for deeper 
and more fundamental issues that may 
be involved. 

Bring the student to a realization of the 
possible or alternative courses of 
action. 

Lead student to make a summary of 
your joint thinking before ending the 
interview. 

Whenever possible let the last word be 
on some action, some person to see, 
some report of developments to be 
made to the counselor, some informa- 
tion to be sought, some new habit or 
attitude to be developed. 


PurposE or INTERVIEW 


It has been pointed out in the preceding 
reference that there are three main types of 
student interviews: those concerned with 
securing information; those involving 
the interpretation of information; and 
those whose function is to assist students 
in the solution of particular problems. 
In the latter category one might include 
specific needs and problems in areas such 
as scholastic and study habits, vocational 
needs and college plans, personality and 
emotional problems, social needs and 
problems, and health problems. The 506 
counseling contacts with the pupils of 
this study have been classified into the 
specified three major types for the pur- 
pose of identifying the counseling needs 
which appear to be most persistent in the 
daily lives of high school students. 














Taste III 
Ana ysis oF Pupit InTERviEws ACcoRDING TO PuRPOSE 
Purpose of Interview Number Per Cent 
1. Securing information from pupils 115 22.7 
. Interpreting information to pupils 158 31.2 
3. Assisting pupils in the solution of problems 233 46.1 
a. Scholastic and study habits 98 19.4 
b. Vocational needs and college plans 94 8.6 
c. Personality and emotional problems 26 5-1 
d. Social needs and problems 10 2.0 
e. Health problems 5 1.0 
Total ~ 506 100.0 
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Nearly five in every ten counseling con- 
tacts with pupils were concerned with 
assisting them in the solution of specific 
major problems. Of all such problems, 
scholastic and vocational needs each 
claimed one out of five pupil contacts. 
Nearly one in every four interviews was 
for the purpose of securing information 
from the pupil himself, and almost one- 
third involved interpreting special kinds of 
information to pupils. One in every 
twelve interviews was concerned with a 
problem in the areas of personality, social, 
and health problems. 

It is recognized fully, however, that 
much overlapping exists in any such ar- 
bitrary classification of interviews. Often, 
for example, the counselor gives attention 
to problems of social and emotional adjust- 
ment in instances where the problem is 
temporarily one of scholastic deficiency. 
Very often, students who are referred to 
the counselor as having troubles of a 
scholastic nature are subsequently fol- 
lowed up for the purpose of alleviating 
maladjustment in other areas that are 
more directly responsible for poor school 
achievement. 


Case Loap 


The case load in this particular analysis 
of interviews constituted 60 per cent, 
or 223 pupils from the total school enroll- 
ment of 374. Tanz IV presents details of 





Tasie IV 
CounsELING Caszk Loap, GRrapDEs 7-12 
Av. % of 


Inter- Pupils 
views Interviewed 








Enroll- _per in Each 

Grade ment Pupil Grade 
7 18 1.9 38.8 

8 36 1.6 44.4 

9 62 1.9 9§.1 

10 87 1.9 32.2 
II go 2.8 46.7 
12 81 3.0 87.6 
Total 374 2.3 59.6 





the distribution of interviews by grade, 
with the proportion of pupils reached in 
each. The fact that nearly 9 in every 10 
pupils in grade nine and grade twelve were 
interviewed, merits explanation. Co- 
operative planning of the senior high 
school program with ninth grade students 
is an important aspect of the personnel 
program. Consequently 59 of 62 such 
students had a total of 110 interviews, an 
average of approximately 2 per student. 
College entrance planning and vocational 
counseling led to an average of 3 inter- 
views with 71 of the 81 seniors. 











TaBLe V 
NuMBeR OF INTERVIEWS WITH INDIVIDUA! 
Pupits 
Case Load 7 
Interviews (Number of 
per Pupil Pupils) Per Cent 
I 117 §2.5 
2 48 21.5 
3 18 8.1 
4 17 7-6 
5 6 2.7 
6-10 13 5.8 
II-I5 4 1.8 
Total 223 100.0 





Two in every 10 students had 4 or more 
counseling interviews. This fact is re- 
vealed by Taste V which further indi- 
cates that 3 in every 1o students had 2 
or 3 interviews. Single interviews which 
were the case for 5 out of every 10 pupils 
represent largely interviews for the pur- 
pose of securing information from or 
interpreting information to _ pupils. 
Twenty-six per cent of the pupils compris- 
ing the counselor’s case load had 3 or 
more counseling contacts, while approxi- 
mately ten per cent had 5 or more inter- 
views with the counselor. 


SuMMARY 


It is evident from this analysis of more 
than a thousand interviews that no quali- 
tative evaluation of counseling outcomes is 
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directly permissible. Certain inferences 
in this direction may be drawn, but the 
reader is as eligible to project these as the 
writer. Clearly, certain facts become 
evident in a brief summarization of the 
study: 


1. One counselor made 1,024 counsel- 
ing contacts during a one-year period 
in a small high school. 

2. Fifty-one per cent of the inter- 
views were with parents, teachers, and 
others, and supplemented or supported 
the direct interviews with students. 

3. The median length of interview 
with pupils was about 16 minutes, and 
with parents slightly more than 25 
minutes. 

4. Fifty per cent of the pupil inter- 
views were between 9 and 21 minutes, 
and one-fourth were more than 21 
minutes in length. 

5- Nearly 5 in 10 pupil counseling 
contacts involved assistance in the solu- 
tion of specific problems—with scholas- 
tic and vocational problems claiming 
192 out of 233 such interviews. 

6. Obvious problems which so fre- 
quently led to an initial interview often 
were merely symptoms which served as 


J 


Universities,” 








While completing the requirements for his doctorate, Mr. Dugan is In- 
structor in Education at the University of Minnesota and Director of 
Student Personnel at the University High School. 
|| years be has served youth, first as teacher and principal, then as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the State Director of NYA. His recent publications 
4) (with C. Gilbert Wrenn) include: 
Student Personnel Work in Teacher-Training Institutions, Colleges, and 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
on Education, 1940; and ‘'An Evaluation of a Guidance Induction Pro- || 
gram for Student Teachers,” to appear in a forthcoming issue of Educa- 

tional Administration and Supervision. i 


clues to deeper and more involved per- 
sonal needs. 

7. A case load of 223 pupils, 60 
per cent of the enrollment of 374, con- 
stituted the group for which 506 counsel- 
ing contacts resulted. 

8. The 9 out of 10 pupils reached in 
the ninth and twelfth grades far sur- 
passed the proportion reached in any 
other of the six high school classes. 
Senior high school planning and college 
entrance counseling accounted for this 
outcome. 

9. Twenty-six per cent of the 223 
pupils counseled had 3 or more inter- 
views while 10 per cent had 5 or more 
interviews. 


The preceding recapitulation serves to 
emphasize the thesis that the counseling 
service is very definitely the “‘heart and 
core’’ of the personnel program involved 
in this instance. In terms of time ap- 
portionment, administrative organization 
and planning, this personalized approach 
serves as the principal motivating purpose 
in justifying the information seeking, 
analytic, and follow-up service which 
rounds out the entire program of person- 
nel services. 


For more than ten 
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“Must Have Experience” 


. 


HARRY J. HUNT 


Placement Counselor, Colored Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 


@ To meet employer demands for 
experienced workers, a Baltimore 
high school has begun an experiment 
which offers work experience to stu- 
dents of business subjects while they 
are still in school. How the project 
operates and how it has been received 
by both employers and students will 
be of interest to all counselors. 





HE EAGER YOUNG worker, trained in the 
eX technical requirements of his chosen 
vocation, often finds his way to satis- 
factory placement blocked by the demand 
of employers for ‘‘experienced’’ employees. 
The insistence with which the demand is 
made makes the lack of experience a defi- 
nite deficiency in the applicant's prepara- 
tion. Heretofore, the applicant thus adrift 
has had to solve this problem himself, 
frequently in a hit-and-miss way that 
lowered his confidence and dulled his en- 
thusiasm. With the institution of a 
guidance department as a part of the edu- 
cative process, this problem of working 
experience automatically becomes the 
problem of the placement counselor. 
Some schools attempt to meet the situa- 
tion by duplicating in the training periods 
actual working conditions—duplicating 
them, that is, as nearly as schools can. 
Actually, this is only an approach; the 
real solution lies in further experimenta- 
tion. 

The Douglass High School in Balti- 
more, Maryland, has been made a labora- 
tory for such an experiment. After a 
rather extensive study of the commercial 
curriculum, the teachers in the Commer- 
cial Department and the school counselor, 
under the supervision of the placement 


counselor, devised a plan by which the 
students might have at the completion of 
their commercial course, some direct 
contact with the business world and 
some actual first-hand experience with 
employers. 

The experiment aimed: 


To raise the standards of achievement by 
placing emphasis on objectives set by 
prospective employers 

To stress, in a practical way, the need for 
development of personal traits along 
with functional] skills 

To provide first-hand and intimate 
knowledge of at least one type of 
business 

To subject students to hours and regula- 
tions of business 

To acquaint employers with prospective 
employees 

To accumulate data helpful in the 
evaluation of the commercial cur- 
riculum 


Preceding the period of actual participa- 
tion in cooperative training, a survey was 
made of possibilities for cooperation 
among prospective firms. Organizations 
engaged in inter-state commerce were ex- 
cluded to avoid conflict with wage-hour 
laws. The variety of experience, the 
equipment of the offices, the personnel, 
and the general working conditions were 
examined in selecting establishments in 
which to place the students. The neces- 
sary data were secured by means of a 
written questionnaire and personal con- 
ference between employers and the place- 
ment counselor. Two insurance com- 
panies, a state college, a department 
store, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and a lawyer's office were 
finally selected for the experiment. 


























““MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE” 


CaREFUL PREPARATION 


One month of preparation was spent 
in the classroom. During this time, 
the students were advised of their re- 
sponsibilities in this cooperative training. 
Standards of local employers with respect 
to typing, shorthand, filing, and book- 
keeping were discussed and the plan of 
operation explained. Teachers and pupils 
worked enthusiastically to surpass top 
requirements set by employers. 

As in any such group of students, there 
were varying degrees of intelligence and 
skill, so that at the end of the first month 
of preparation, there was a proportionate 
variation in readiness for participation. 
The “‘better’’ 50 per cent was assigned. 
The rest of the class was given a second 
month to attain the prescribed standards. 

In assigning students to the establish- 
ments selected, the faculty, counselor, 
and placement counselor carefully con- 
sidered the needs, abilities, personalities, 
and achievements of the individuals. 
Each was assigned to the firm that seemed 
to offer him best opportunities for growth 
and enrichment of experience. In most 
cases, more than one student was assigned 
to the same office. No regular employee 
was displaced by them. 

While participating in cooperative train- 
ing, the students, by permission of the 
Board of School Commissioners, were 
released from school attendance for five 
full days a week for one month. However, 
five periods of history, five of English, 
two of physical education, and one of 
music had to be accounted for in con- 
ference with the respective teachers of 
these subjects. History and English were 
taken care of through extra written 
assignments and experiences enriched 
through new contacts; while physical 
education and music were made up upon 
the students’ return to school. 

During the period of participation, 
the students assigned were governed by 
the rules and regulations of their respec- 
tive employers. They were required to* 
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work five days a week—Monday through 
Friday—and to conform to the hours 
of the firm. If the employer wished the 
services of the student on Saturdays or a 
school holiday, an agreement could be 
arranged between the employer and the 
employee. 


Recorps Kept 


A form was devised on which each 
student recorded daily the activities in 
which he engaged. Number of letters 
written, amount of material filed, amount 
of mimeographing done, number of en- 
velopes stuffed, sealed, or stamped, were 
recorded and summarized weekly. These 
records gave some indication of the 
students’ real helpfulness to the employers. 
They also gave an insight into what activi- 
ties are actually required by employers. 

At the end of the first week of participa- 
tion, the students engaged in the experi- 
ment were called together for a conference. 
With the commercial faculty and the 
placement counselor, they discussed the 
work of the first week and devised solu- 
tions of difficulties, potential and actual. 
This conference did much to insure the 
success of the subsequent weeks’ training. 

Supervision of students was left, in the 
main, to a responsible person in the co- 
operating firm. However, faculty mem- 
bers and the placement counselor did keep 
in touch with the progress of the students 
by personal visits and indirect contacts 
during the period. The students had, at 
all times, direct access to the services 
of the placement counselor should any 
problem arise that was beyond their 
ability to solve. 

It was concluded by students and instruc- 
tors alike that the ratings of these pro- 
spective office workers by actual employ- 
ers would be very significant. For this 
purpose a rating sheet was formulated 
which took into account three phases of 
the worker's qualifications: skill, as evi- 
denced by his typing, shorthand, filing, 
keeping of records, mimeographing; his 
background of training as evidenced by 
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his use of English, spelling, and arithmeti- 
cal ability; and his personal qualities as 
manifested in tidiness, cleanliness, initia- 
tive, reliability, seriousness, enthusiasm, 
cooperation, promptness, and voice qual- 
ity. These three factors, skill, training, 
and personality, were considered of equal 
importance. These employer's rating 
sheets formed the basis for discussion and 
subsequent remedial work upon the stu- 
dents’ return to the classroom after their 
month of cooperative training. 

When asked why attendance at “‘busi- 
ness’’ was more regular and punctual than 
attendance at school, the opinions ex- 
pressed indicated that the students as- 
sumed a greater sense of responsibility for 
“making good”’ on the job than at school. 

One firm seemed especially proud of the 
work and attitudes of the student work- 
ers, and gave much space to pictures and 
news concerning them in its monthly 
publication. The local newspaper stimu- 
lated the endeavor by an extensive article 
on the project, accompanied by photo- 
graphs of students at work. 

From the placement angle the results to 
date have been very encouraging. The 
commercial graduate has learned that good 
personal qualities as well as manipula- 
tive skills are necessary for success. He 
no longer feels that he has had ‘‘no experi- 
ence’’; and his assurance is more complete. 
Several contacts made between employer 
and student during the cooperative train- 
ing period have resulted in direct place- 
ments. Other employers, reluctant here- 
tofore to hire inexperienced workers, 
are giving these students an opportunity. 
In one case a student created a job for 
herself while in training. 

The experiment was continued the sec- 
ond semester, when Vocational School 
454 was also included. From this school 


four girls from the Junior Business Train- 
ing Course were assigned. The plan of 
the first semester was followed. 

A conference was called to discuss the 
experiment. Those present included the 
director of vocational education, the 
supervisor of guidance and placement, 
the supervisor of commercial education, 
the vice-principal of the high school 
concerned, along with the commercial 
faculty and the teachers of English, his- 
tory, and physical education. The recent 
experiment was discussed and the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: 


1. The students were unanimous in 
praise of the ‘‘experience’’ gained. 

2. All employers expressed a willing- 
ness to continue their phase of the 
work, 

3. The plan unmistakably produced a 
higher percentage of placements of 
commercial graduates. Several students 
were permanently employed by the com- 
panies with whom they were trained. 

4. The teachers of English, history, 
and physical education agreed that the 
improved attitudes of participating stu- 
dents were a decided gain. These stu- 
dents not only kept up with assignments 
during their absence from school, but 
subsequent ratings in all subjects were 
equal or superior to those of students 
not so engaged. 

5. The attendance and punctuality 
records of the group were better than 
during any corresponding period. 

6. In each case the student was ex- 
posed to experiences through personal 
contacts, equipment, and extra duties, 
beyond those offered by the school. 


Because of these benefits the Board of 
School Commissioners approved the plan 
as a permanent feature of the commercial 
curricula in the colored high and voca- 
tional schools. 
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The Validity of the Cleeton Vocational SR Section’ 


T. H. CUTLER 


Testing Bureau, University of Denver 


@ Using one hundred University of 
Denver freshmen, Professor. Cutler 
tested the validity of the Cleeton Vo- 
cational Inventory, Section SR, pur- 
porting to measure social adjustment. 
He correlated ratings earned with 
scores made on various tests. The ac- 
count of the study and the conclusions 
reached are reported in this article. 





HE CieetoN Vocational Interest In- 
Bevin is being used widely because 
of its ease of scoring. Standardized for 
high school, college freshmen, and adults 
by Glen U. Cleeton (Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
the Inventory is provided in a men’s and 
women’s form. A score for nine groups 
of occupations in each form is provided 
by a count of the items given a plus mark 
by the individual. The author in the 
Manual of Directions has cautioned that 
*‘the selection of a life work is too serious a 
choice to be made on the basis of a single 
factor.’ Probably because of this he has 
seen fit to add a section entitled ‘*SR,”’ 
with which this paper deals specifically. 

Section SR on both men’s and women’s 
forms has significance as stated in the 
Manual of Directions as follows: 


Social adjustment, particularly as re- 
lated to extraversion and introversion, 
is measured by Section SR. High score 
indicates personal qualities which would 
help in making adjustment to social 
contact occupations, such as selling, 
teaching, and social work. Low score 
indicates a lack of these qualities and a 
need for their development. If such 
qualities cannot be developed, then the 


1 Paper read at Gtverie yening Aenteny of 
Science, Psychology Section, Laramie, Wyoming. 


student should direct his attention to- 
ward occupations of a mechanical na- 
ture or those requiring the manipula- 
tion of words, numbers, and objects 
and avoid those occupations requiring 
extensive social contacts. 

The standing of the student on the SR 
Section of the Inventory should always 
be taken into consideration when inter- 
preting occupational interests. When 
considering any group of occupations or 
the choice of a given occupation, ask the 
question: “‘Does this occupation or 

roup of a ge require ability to 
deal extensively with people?’’ If so, 
then the student should have a rating 
better than *‘C’’ on Section SR. 


The validation of the total Inventory 
was based on the scores of 1,418 persons 
successfully engaged in standard occupa- 
tions, who were analyzed to determine 
their relative standing on the nine scales 
contained in the Inventory. Among these 
1,418 persons, the highest inventory rat- 
ing of each agreed with the occupation 
being followed in 76 per cent of the cases; 
82 per cent rated either first or second 
on the Inventory scale corresponding 
to their occupation; 95 per cent rated 
first, second, or third in the correspond- 
ing scale. No mention is made of the val- 
dation of the SR section. It is to be as- 
sumed, however, that the SR section was 
validated on the same group, as the norms 
provided in the Manual of Directions show 
the same number of cases for this section of 
both men’s and women's forms as are 
shown for the nine occupational groups. 

Nora A. Congdon, of Colorado State 
College of Education, has published in the 
February, 1940, Occupations the only 
study of the Cleeton Inventory that can 
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be found in the literature of the past four 
years. She reports on the administration 
of the Inventory to 135 men and 239 wo- 
men entering the Colorado State College of 
Education, and 19 men and 39 women 
senior Education students. The results 
of her study show that, although the In- 
ventory is far from perfect, it is valuable as 
a guide in counseling students, especially 
when combined with a reliable intelli- 
gence test. The SR section, quoting Miss 
Congdon, “‘purporting to measure social 
adjustment, seems to have very little 
value."" On what data this conclusion 
was reached is not specifically mentioned 
in the article, but since teaching ratings 
were available for 58 senior educational 
students, it is logical to assume this was 
the basis. 

The Cleeton Vocational Inventory is ad- 
ministered as one of the tests of the Den- 
ver Junior Placement Division of the 
Colorado State Employment Service. Ina 
conversation with the Director and the 
Psychologist of this division, the writer 
was informed of a similar doubting of 
the validity of the SR section. An exact 
study had not been conducted, but the 
ratings on the SR section did not seem to 
agree with the results of other tests and 
the interview conducted. 

The problem of this paper, therefore, 
is one of testing the validity of the SR 
section of the Cleeton Vocational Inven- 


tory. 
METHOD 


The University of Denver conducts a 
psychology class on the freshman level 
which has as its purpose the orientation, 
academically and vocationally, of its 
students. Various standard psychological 
examinations and inventories are ad- 
ministered, scored, and presented to these 
students for their guidance. During the 
academic year 1939-1940 the writer and 
his colleague, Olive Card, conducted three- 
quarter classes of this nature in which 
were included a total of 100 freshmen 
students. Due to the usual absences of 


freshmen the three tests used in this study 
were not obtained for all the students. 

Since the Cleeton SR section purports 
to be a measure of social adjustment, the 
first correlations calculated were those be- 
tween the Total Adjustment score of the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Social] 
Adjustment section of the Bell Inventory. 
The Total Adjustment score is the sum of 
the scores on the four sections measuring: 
Home, Health, Social, and Emotional 
Adjustment. It would seem logical to 
expect that social adjustment for occupa- 
tional success would require a satisfactory 
or high total score on home, health, social, 
and emotional adjustment. _ Especially 
would it seem logical to expect a correla- 
tion between the Cleeton SR and the Bell 
Social Adjustment section, which, accord- 
ing to the Bell Manual, is to be inter- 
preted: 


Individuals scoring high tend to be sub- 
missive and retiring in their social con- 
tacts. Individuals with low scores are 
aggressive in social contacts. 


The second set of correlations was calcu- 
lated between the Cleeton SR and the 
Social Value score and the Political Value 
score of the Allport-Vernon study of 
Values. In this latter scale of Measuring 
the dominant interests in personality, con- 
structed by Gordon W. Allport and Philip 
E. Vernon, it will be recalled that the 
Manual of Directions describes the Social 
and Political Values as follows: 


The social. The highest value for this 
type is Jove of people; whether of one or 
many, whether conjugal, filial, friendly, 
or philanthropic. The social man prizes 
other persons as ends, and is therefore, 
himself, kind, sympathetic, and unsel- 
fish. He is likely to find the theoretical, 
and aesthetic attitudes cold and in- 
human. In contrast to the political 
type, the social man regards love as it- 
self the only suitable form of power, or 
else repudiates the entire conception of 
power as endangering the integrity of 
personality. In its purest form the 
social interest is selfless and tends to 
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THE CLEETON VOCATIONAL SR SECTION 


approach very closely to the religious 
attitude. 

The political. The political man is 
interested primarily in power. His activi- 
ties are not necessarily within the 
narrow field of politics; but whatever 
his vocation, he betrays himself as a 
Machtmensch. Leaders in any field gen- 
erally have high power value. Since 
competition and struggle play a large 

art in all life, many philosophers 
low seen power as the most universal 
and most fundamental of motives. 
There are, however, certain personalities 
in whom the desire for a direct expres- 
sion of this motive is uppermost, who 
wish above all else for personal power, 
influence, and renown. 


As suggested by the authors of the Study 
of Values we might logically expect a 
difference, if not a complete reversal, 
between correlations with the Social 
Value and the Political Value. The So- 
cial Value signifies a love of individuals 
as an end in themselves rather than as a 
means to reach other goals, while the 
Political Value indicates a thirst for “‘per- 
sonal power, influence, and renown,” 
which might easily use other individuals 
as a means of reaching the goal of personal 
prestige. 

The Cleeton SR section of the Vocational 
Interest Inventory was, therefore, corre- 
lated with (1) the Total score of the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, (2) the Social 
Adjustment section of the Bell Inventory, 
(3) the Social Value score of the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values, (4) the Political 
Value score of the Allport-Vernon Values 
scale. 


REsuLTs 


The “‘N,”’ Pearson Product-Moment 
coefficient, standard error of ‘“‘r,’’ and 
critical ratio, are shown in Taste I. 

The critical ratios in the first two of the 
four measures being more than three times 
sigma show a statistical significance not 
due to chance in the sampling. In one 
of the measures where the critical ratio is 
less than three times its sigma (Allport- 
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N r or a 
1. Bell *Total"’ 75 —0.58 0.077 7.546 
2. Bell **Social”’ 75 —0.48 0.090 5.344 
3. Allport-Vernon 88 +0.09 0.106 0.868 
““Social’’ Value 
4. Allport-Vernon 88 +0.05 0.107 0.458 


“*Political’’ Value 





Vernon Social Value), the authors of the 
test have noted it as the value with the 
lowest reliability and suggested that the 
classification may not be specific enough 
truly to describe this personality type. 
There is some indication that the Allport- 
Vernon Social Value seems to represent 
interest in person-to-person relationships 
as well as interest in group welfare, as 
suggested by Maller and Glaser in their 
recent Interest-Values Inventory. 

The negative correlation between the 
Cleeton SR section and the total adjust- 
ment score of the Bell Inventory is to be 
expected since a high score on the Cleeton 
and a low score on the Bell represent the 
better adjustment. The negative correla- 
tion of 0.58 represents a relationship of 
slight practical significance, its forecasting 
efficiency being approximately 20 per cent. 

Similarly a negative correlation between 
the Cleeton SR section and the Bell Social 
Adjustment score is to be expected since 
the high score on the Cleeton and the low 
score on the Bell represent the best adjust- 
ment. The negative correlation of 0.48, 
however, represents only a slight relation- 
ship with forecasting value of approxi- 
mately only 11 per cent. 

Since the Bell Social Adjustment section 
is to be interpreted in terms of ‘‘Sub- 
mission-Aggression’’ it would be logical 
to assume that a similar correlation would 
be found between Cleeton SR and the All- 
port Ascendance-Submission test. This 
conclusion is reached on the proposed co- 
efficient Validity found in the Bell Man- 


ual of ‘*o.72 for men and 0.81 for women.”’ 
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The low correlation obtained of o.09 
between Cleeton SR and Allport-Vernon 
Social Value may be explained, as pre- 
viously mentioned, by the low reliability 
of the measure itself and the fact that 
there may be a difference between person- 
to-person relationships and group welfare 
on a social level that is not distinguished 
in this section. 

The positive correlation of 0.05 be- 
tween the Cleeton SR and the Allport- 
Vernon Political Value is the least sig- 
nificant, and most disappointing to the 
writer. Although the coefficient is not 
statistically significant, it would seem to 
indicate definitely that the Cleeton SR 
section is not a measure of a desire for 
power which the writer expected to find 
in the SR measure. 

This expectation was based on the pub- 
lished study of R. J. Triplett. In an 
article on the ‘Interests of Commercial 
Students"’ Triplett reports mean scores 
on 125 men for Political Value on the All- 
port-Vernon scale of 31.77, as against 
28.65 on the Social Value. However, 
for 250 women he found mean scores of 
31.27 for Social Value and 29.45 for 
Political Value. 

It should be noted that the norms for the 
Cleeton SR section allow the women one 
point less for the two low ratings than is 
required of the men, but require one point 
more for the two high ratings. This 
would indicate that the Cleeton Inventory 
feels that the sex differences tend to bal- 
ance out. The norms of the Allport- 
Vernon are the same for men and women, 
but the resulting patterns, as obtained by 
Triplett and others, tend to indicate a sex 
difference of patterns. 


SUMMARY 


This study casts some doubt on the 
validity of the SR section of the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory which pur- 
ports to measure social adjustment. The 
statistically significant low correlations 
obtained between the Cleeton SR and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory in both Total 
Adjustment score and Social Adjustment 
score, as well as the Social and Political 
sections of the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, indicate a measurement of some- 
thing only slightly related to that mea- 
sured by these other instruments. Ac- 
cordingly, it is suggested that this par- 
ticular section of the Cleeton Inventory 
be used with extreme caution until fur- 
ther validating evidence is supplied. 
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Vocational Guidance for the Visually Handicapped 


ARTHUR J. RYAN 


Formerly Director of Vocational Guidance, The New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind; Now Director of Counseling and Employment Service, the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City 


* The blind no longer are thrust 
arbitrarily into piano tuning, weav- 
ing, and the making of brooms. 
Through a scientific approach to the 
problem, through sound vocational 
guidance, they have been helped to 
enter almost as wide a variety o 
occupations as those not visually 
handicapped. 


ECENTLY A YOUNG man of eighteen 
years who had been blind from birth 

had his vision completely restored by 
an operation. If you can imagine such an 
experience you will surely share this young 
man’s belief in a miracle. We cannot 
truly prognosticate success for this young 
man simply because he now has sight but 
we do know from his early experiences as a 
blind person that his chances of success 
are excellent. As a boy without sight, 
he had, with the understanding help of his 
mother, learned to be normal. It was 
necessary, of course, for him to have some 
instruction by special methods as a blind 
person, but at every opportunity he lived, 
played, studied, and worked with sighted 
boys and girls. For this early and splen- 
did adjustment he gives credit to his 
mother who was one of those persons with 
a bit of innate psychology and a sincere 
desire to make her son a normal person. 
One day she gave him a very important 
lesson. Taking a ball and placing it in 
his hand, she told him to hold it, which of 
course he could with ease. She compared 
the five fingers of his hand to his five 
senses, but then asked him to hold the 
ball with any four of his fingers, which 
with a little more effort he also could dé. 


In a crude way she had demonstrated 
making four senses do the work of five, 
but it was sufficient to start her son on the 
road to normal living even without sight. 
Though we are as happy as he to know 
that he will never again be blind, we do 
know that every blind person must himself 
endeavor in every respect to be normal 
and to prove his normality to sighted 


people. 
A Screntiric APPROACH 


This is the basis on which vocational 
guidance and placement programs for the 
visually handicapped are being established 
today. Schools and agencies, public and 
private, are striving to put their programs 
on this normal, scientific basis and as 
proof of its success are placing more visu- 
ally handicapped persons in competition 
with sighted labor than ever before. 

Of course some special methods must be 
used. Some occupations are too hazard- 
ous for people lacking in sight to perform. 
Specific barriers excluding blind persons 
from certain types of employment might 
include such hazardous occupations as 
moving mechanical machines, occupations 
that require sight for computations, and 
some professions where sight is essential 
for operations and diagnosis. 

Among the other barriers in industry 
faced by visually handicapped persons 
are eye conditions and their relation to 
employment, adjustments of newly blinded 
persons, practices of employing and dis- 
charging blind workers, and the possible 
application of compensation and insur- 
ance rates in the employment of the blind. 

Employers in several instances have de- 
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clined to employ blind persons in their 
organizations due to previous unfortunate 
experiences. They found themselves in a 
position of performing an inhuman act if 
they discharged an unsatisfactory blind 
employee. A blind person is just as sus- 
ceptible to a bad job performance as a 
sighted person, but it is definitely the 
job of the placement agent for the blind to 
supervise every blind employee and make 
adjustments by transfer or discharge when 
necessary. 

In respect to the application of insur- 
ance rates, mo special consideration is 
made when visually handicapped persons 
are employed. All blind persons are 
placed in the same status as other em- 
ployees. 

Some blind persons have additional 
handicaps which make some special oc- 
cupational provisions necessary. Never- 
theless, the majority of our graduates are 
going off to colleges with their sighted 
friends, working in offices, in shops, in fac- 
tories, and in various other mixed groups 
where they will compete because they in- 
sist on being normal and extremely well 
trained. They must be normal, act nor- 
mal, and be accepted as normal for the 
simple reason that they have a physical 
defect and not a mental one. 


A NaTIoNa.t PLAN 


With the general advance in scientific 
methods of vocational guidance and place- 
ment in all branches of education and in- 
dustry, the special schools and agencies 
for the visually handicapped have likewise 
revised and rebuilt their programs to fit 
the ever-growing demands of the occu- 
pational world. This has been in conjunc- 
tion with a nation-wide plan to promote 
better vocational preparation and oppor- 
tunities for visually handicapped persons. 
The first step toward a better organization 
of methods came with the establishment 
of a national vocational guidance plan. 
This plan was evolved by a committee 
representing a national organization of 


workers for the blind, and since adop- 
tion by a large number of schools it has 
proved very satisfactory. A majority of 
the schools for the blind in the United 
States now have a similar vocational gui- 
dance program and many of these set-ups 
rival the best in schools for the sighted. 
Most of the former misconceptions for the 
blind have disappeared. We now seldom 
hear of ‘Occupations for the Blind,”’ the 
blind as a ‘‘class,’’ or the contention that 
all blind people are musicians or beggars. 
Blind people are socially, vocationally, 
and morally just about of the same calibre 
as sighted people in general. However, 
too often the deficiencies of the blind person 
are still considered to be directly related 
to his inability to see, and not to the fact 
that he, like many sighted people, has 
some or many deficiencies. 

The experiences of sighted people with 
the blind have generally in the past been 
limited to seeing him on the street selling 
something. Likewise many still retain 
the belief that blind persons possess gifted 
abilities in music or in crafts. This is 
as false as the conception that blind 
people hear better. The latter can be 
attributed to the fact that the interpreta- 
tion of daily experiences comes mainly 
through hearing and thus they appear to 
comprehend to a greater degree by the 
acuity of hearing. 

Every school for the blind has the dual 
role of providing both academic and voca- 
tional education for all pupils, with, of 
course, the exception of those who go on 
to colleges. The majority of schools are 
beginning to expand their curriculums, 
especially in the new opportunities for 
vocational training. In one or two in- 
stances schools that gave complete voca- 
tional training in four or five vocational 
subjects several years ago now offer ten or 
twelve complete training courses. 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING 


A list of vocational training courses 
given in one of the schools for the blind 
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today with the time required for the com- 
plete mastery of each subject follows: 


Supysct 

Poultry Keeping 

Weaving 

Piano Tuning and Repair- 
ing 

Dictaphone Operation 
and Braille Shorthand 

Power Sewing Machine 
Operation 

Small Store Operation 

Chair Caning and Press- 
Seating 

Vocational Music 


Social Work for the Blind 


Time 
Three years 
Three years 
Three years 


Three years 


Two years plus three 

months apprenticeship 
Two years actual practice 
Three years 


Four years plus special 
tutoring 

Two years training in 
each vocational sub- 





ject, plus one year of 
social work training 


Physio-therapy Two years 


In addition to these there are a great 
number of pre-vocational subjects which 
are either prerequisites to the above 
courses or to some branch of vocational 
training which will be completed outside 
the school for the blind. It is also pos- 
sible to take a college preparatory course. 

The apprenticeship plan, though still 
operating on a small scale, is proving of 
great value in bridging the gap between 
school and work. It has been given addi- 
tional impetus with the passing by Con- 
gress of the Randolph-Sheppard Act. 
This act created a real opportunity to place 
visually handicapped persons on a normal 
working basis. With the increased re- 
quirements for defense, blind persons are 
now successfully operating power ma- 
chines of various types and performing all 
the tasks for which sighted labor was pre- 
viously considered essential. For these 
and a great variety of other jobs, blind 
men and women are now being prepared. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE IN ONB 
INsTITUTION 


The New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind has functioned under the 
following vocational guidance plan for the 
past three years. With the exception of a 
few minor changes the plan has worked 


very successfully. Since the total enroll- 
ment of students in the entire school aver- 
ages about two hundred and fifteen, it is 
not necessary to have a full time voca- 
tional counselor, but since there continues 
to be so much organization in the work 
it is necessary that one person devote at 
least one-half of each school day to voca- 
tional guidance activities. Classes start at 
8:35 a.M. after an assembly program, and 
end at 5:30 P.M. In addition it is neces- 
sary to have some clerical assistance, and 
allot at least one afternoon each week 
to visiting special agencies concerned with 
the placement of the blind, and the 
follow-up of graduates. This field work 
is essential to good guidance and keeps 
the counselor in close contact with em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Every student in the school receives 
special consideration regarding his voca- 
tional plans when he has either completed 
the ninth grade or is seventeen years of 
age. It is compulsory for every boy and 
girl in this category to plan his final three- 
year program with the vocational coun- 
selor and the assistant principal. Pre- 
viously only the approval of the assistant 
principal has been required in his choice of 
subjects. During the month of May each 
student is interviewed by the counselor 
and the assistant principal. General plans 
are made with each boy and girl for the 
balance of his vocational and academic 
studies in the school. Every student is 
required to take at least two vocational 
subjects during his final three years in 
school in addition to an academic pro- 
gram. These must definitely prepare him 
for a job. Other courses are sometimes 
required as pre-vocational. Arrangements 
are also made for actual work practice in 
or near the school or apprenticeship in 
chosen occupations outside the school. 

Since the school has the double duty of 
preparing all students academically and 
vocationally, a long study day of eight 
hours and forty minutes is necessary. 
Furthermore, since the public, and par- 
ticularly employers, tend to discredit the 
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possibility of a blind person's performing 
any machine operations, it is necessary for 
every blind person who has made this 
choice of vocation to be trained better 
than the average sighted worker. 

Interviews by the vocational counselor 
and the assistant principal are repeated 
at least twice each school year as routine, 
on other occasions to fill out the neces- 
sary record forms, to check on the origi- 
nal program, and to watch the progress of 
the pupil. The doctor, ophthalmologist, 
and dentist examine every child; every 
pupil has a hearing test, an intelligence 
test, and an interest and ability test. 
Personality reports are obtained from 
housemothers and teachers, while social 
workers’ reports are likewise obtained 
through visits to the homes. All this in- 
formation is compiled on regular forms 
placed in a folder and filed according to 
name and class. 

The next step in the program is a con- 
ference with the alumni vocational gui- 
dance committee, a group composed of 
three blind men and women who have had 
at least ten years’ successful occupational 
experience. These people visit the school 
two or three times each year and talk over 
problems with individual members of the 
sophomore and junior classes. The pupils 
really ‘‘open up’’ to these older successful 
blind people and as a result clear up many 
problems directly correlated with the loss 
of sight based on the experience of the 
older blind person. 

A final check-up is made approximately 
six months previous to graduation. All 
available information is incorporated on 
the record forms and a copy is forwarded 
to the local agency concerned with the 
placement of that particular person. The 
placement agent is not a stranger to even 
this early information, for he, too, has 
either talked with the pupil in school, or 
the pupil has visited the agency some time 
during his last year in school. 

In June after graduation or after the 
pupil has reached the age of twenty-one, 
he is no longer under the jurisdiction of 


the school. If he resides in Greater New 
York one of the private agencies will 
give him assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment. No agency in the city is obligated 
to place any blind person but each one ac- 
cepts responsibility for a certain territory. 

The New York State Commission for the 
Blind is responsible for the needs of the 
blind in the state outside the metropolitan 
area. This agency will endeavor to secure 
employment or other needs for any per- 
son with vision in his best eye of 20/200 or 
less. This means that what a normal 
sighted person can read at 200 feet, the 
blind person can only read at 20 feet. 

Under the sponsorship of the Greater 
New York Council of Agencies for the 
Blind, specific consideration is being 
given problems of vocational guidance, 
training, and placement by committees 
composed of placement agents, educators 
of the blind, and personnel directors of 
industrial establishments. The prime pur- 
pose of these meetings is to enhance the 
possibilities of employment of the blind in 
competition with the sighted. Repre- 
sentatives from both groups present their 
proposals and objections for discussion, 
resulting in the solution of many problems 
previously given biased consideration. 

The whole problem of vocational gui- 
dance for the visually handicapped will re- 
quire much greater concerted effort from 
the blind people themselves as well as 
from counselors and placement officers 
in the field, before a solution can be 
reached. Agencies throughout the en- 
tire country are endeavoring to perform 
an impossible task with understaffed and 
untrained personnel. Funds are inade- 
quate, training facilities outside schools 
are practically non-existent. The Federal 
Government with the establishment of a 
bureau of services for the blind will supple- 
ment to a large extent the efforts of private 
agencies which are willing but unable to 
carry out this program. There, is there- 
fore, a brighter future ahead in the occu- 
pational world for visually handicapped 
persons. 
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The Preparation and Certification of the 
School Counselor' 


THE CERTIFICATION OF COUNSELORS 


The suggestions regarding certification 
of counselors are based upon significant 
present tendencies revealed by recent stud- 
ies and upon the principles stated in the 
Suggestions on Preparation of the School Coun- 
selor. 


Suggested Requirements 
1. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


(a) The minimum academic preparation 
should be at least the equivalent of that re- 
quired for those with whom the counselor 
works and whose guidance activities he 
seeks to coordinate and to improve. This 
will usually be a bachelor’s degree and, in 
addition, one-half year to a year of gradu- 
ate work. If the school counselor has less 
academic preparation than his colleagues 
in the school over whom he may exercise 
some supervision, it at once places him at 
a distinct disadvantage and handicaps him 
materially in his work. This academic 
preparation should provide evidence of 
broad knowledge and superior mental 
ability as well as growth in desirable 
personal characteristics. The record of 
participation in student activities should 
indicate capacity for leadership. If under- 
graduate courses are selected carefully 
they should help to provide the basis for 
many of the elements listed below under 
Specific Requirements. The graduate work 
should provide added evidence of critical 
thinking ability; it should also give some 
acquaintance with research methods. 

(b) The school counselor’s certificate 
should be based upon a certificate to teach 
in a public school or to perform some other 
school service that will bring him into 
direct contact with classroom problems 
and for which a preparation equivalent to 
that of the teacher is required. (This 
would usually presuppose a bachelor’s 
degree.) It is reasonable to expect the 
school counselor, who acts as a leader and 





1 Section report continued from the April issue. 


resource person in guidance, to have prep- 
aration beyond that required of the class- 
room teacher. This basic certificate will 
usually be a teaching certificate, but in 
special cases it might well be in some phase 
of social case work, special class teaching, 
or school nursing. 

(c) At least three years of approved ex- 
perience should be required, one in teach- 
ing or in some other related in-school 
experience and at least the equivalent of 
one-half year in some other type of experi- 
ence as in business, industry, summer 
camps, local survey, social case work, per- 
sonnel work. The experience in the school 
should provide evidence of the degree to 
which the candidate understands pupil- 
teacher relationships and to which he can 
reasonably be expected to give effective 
help in difficulties arising in such relation- 
ships. The experience in types of activi- 
ties outside the school would tend to 
broaden the understanding of social and 
economic conditions in general and of em- 

loyer-employee relations in particular. 

t should enable the counselor to approach 
many of the problems of youth with a 
broader, more sympathetic, and intelligent 
point of view. 


2. SuGGestep Sprciric ReQuiIREMENTS 


(a) Suggested Requirements for All School 
Counselors—In general, all counselors 
should present evidence of adequate pre 
aration in the areas listed below. Specific 
courses or semester hours are not given 
since conditions vary so greatly both with 
regard to state policies of certification and 
in institutional practices in the organiza- 
tion of courses. The important considera- 
tion is that courses in the various areas 
should be organized and taught in such a 
way as to assure the attainment of the ob- 
jectives set up. Some of this work may 
well be on the undergraduate level; some 
should be distinctly of a graduate nature 
involving research techniques. 
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(1) Biology, physiology, psychology of 
individual differences, psychology of social 
relationships, personality development, 
and physical and mental hygiene. Courses 
in this area, if organized and taught from 
the functional point of view should pro- 
vide the basis for a knowledge of the facts 
and an understanding of the principles of 
individual growth, development, and ad- 
justment. 

(2) Tests and measurements, clinical 
techniques, general methods of evaluation. 
Work in this area should result in a knowl- 
edge of methods of appraising growth, de- 
velopment and characteristics of children, 
and adequate skill in measurement and in 
the interpretation of test results. 

(3) Guidance, personnel work, social 
case work, counseling techniques. These 
should be in large part on the graduate 
level and should enable the student to 
understand the principles underlying gui- 
dance and personnel work and should result 
in some skills in the methods and tech- 
niques of such work. They should in- 
clude studies in placement and follow-up of 
pupils after they leave the school. 

4) The educational program of the 
school. Courses on the curriculum or the 
educational program, if taught from the 
functional point of view, will be useful in 
the development of an understanding of the 
function of the school and of the means 
available to the school for the education of 
children. They should enable the coun- 
selor to utilize the curriculum for guidance 
purposes and to contribute to its reorgani- 
zation so that it will more fully meet the 
needs of pupils. 

(5) Interneship experience. This ex- 
perience should be under competent super- 
vision. It should involve both observa- 
tion and practice in situations like those 
which will later be met. It should cover 
a period sufficiently long to enable the 
student to develop reasonable competency. 

(b) Suggested Specialized Requirements— 
Evidence of preparation in some one or 
more of the following areas should be re- 
quired in order to provide for the residual 
services that nearly all counselors will 
perform: 

(1) Techniques of investigating occupa- 
tions, occupational trends, and qualifica- 
tions of workers in different types of occu- 


pations. This would be especially neces- 
sary for those who teach the course in 
occupations, and who deal primarily with 
problems of vocational choice, placement, 
and adjustment. Courses, interneship, and 
outside experiences will be helpful. 

(2) Specialized techniques in vocational 
placement and follow-up. 

(3) Advanced work in the construction 
and interpretation of tests. These should 
give the added skills necessary for those 
who have charge of the testing program in 
the school. 

(4) Diagnosis and remedial work in 
reading. This should require study and 
practice in diagnosing reading difficulties 
and skills in their treatment. 

(5) Social case work. While the social 
case work approach should be understood 
by every counselor, some will be called 
upon to perform specialized functions in 
this field of service. They should have 
sufficient training involving courses in 
social work and social case work practice 
under well-qualified social case workers 
to enable them to do the work effectively. 

While these requirements have been set 
up in terms of groups of courses, interne- 
ships and other experiences, the point al- 
ready stressed should continually be kept 
in mind. The competence of the coun- 
selor is the only thing of real importance. 
Courses, types of experience, semester 
hours, general requirements are only the 
means by which the competence may be 
attained and measured. The purpose of 
certification is to assure, as far as possible, 
the competence of those who seek to be- 
come counselors. 

Since it is very difficult for a certifying 
agency to determine the real competency 
of the candidate, responsibility should be 
placed as far as possible upon institutions 
preparing counselors to certify that any 
given individual has attained the com- 
petencies and abilities described in the re- 
quirements rather than that he has merely 
acquired the required number of semester 
credits in specified fields. There are few 
institutions that can, at present, provide 
the facilities necessary for adequate prepa- 
ration of school counselors; it is there- 
fore recommended that state departments 
of education accredit for such preparation 
only those institutions that, after careful 
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inspection, are found to have adequate 
facilities and to have organized a satis- 
factory grouping of courses and other ex- 
periences. The state certifying agency 
would then issue certificates to candidates 
who have an official statement from one of 
the approved institutions that they have 
attained the competencies listed in the 
certification requirements. This state- 
ment should be accompanied by an official 
transcript of the candidate's record and a 
statement describing the means that have 
been taken to determine the attainment of 
the competencies. Institutions should be 
allowed great freedom both in the organi- 
zation of courses calculated to develop the 
competencies and in the means taken to 
determine their attainment. 

Provision may well be made in the re- 
quirements for the exceptional person who 
has fully demonstrated his competence for 
counseling service but who may not tech- 
nically have fulfilled the specific require- 
ments in courses taken, degrees obtained, 
or specific experience described in the cer- 
tification requirements. The individual 
should, however, be required to furnish 
such clear and definite evidence of com- 
pentency as a counselor as may reasonably 
be accepted by the certifying agency. 

It is also recommended that the certifi- 
cate for school counselor be, for the pres- 
ent, permissive rather than mandatory 
and that efforts be directed toward the 
development of a profession of school 
counselor that will by superior service in 
the field prove that it is indispensable. 


Preparation of Teachers for Guidance 
Responsibilities 
Definite provision should be made in the 
preparation of all teachers for their gui- 
dance responsibilities for the following 
reasons: 


1. Teaching itself, as at present con- 
ceived, is a process of guiding the pupil to- 
ward goals that are socially approved and 
that he (the pupil) comes to accept as de- 
sirable. Thus the preventive and the con- 
structive aspects of the guidance program 
rest to a large degree upon the teacher. 

2. Teachers are an integral part of the 
guidance program. Consciously or un- 
consciously teachers are continually in- 


fluencing their pupils. The information 
which they offer may be good or bad for a 

articular child; their relationship with 

im may be constructive or destructive. 

ecause of the existence of personal feel- 
ings of attraction and repulsion, a pupil 
may be able to establish a beneficial psr- 
sonal relation with some teacher in school, 
but not with the counselor, dean, or psy- 
chologist. The teacher who does not have 
the guidance point of view may undo in a 
few minutes the results of hours of expert 
therapy. 

3. No one has so good an opportunity 
as the teacher to study children day by day 
and to make provision for their develop- 
mental needs, and to guide them in the on- 
going activities of the classroom and play- 
ground. 

4. There are few guidance specialists 
employed in elementary schools, in most 
small high schools, or in many larger high 
schools. In such schools some responsi- 
bility for guidance, even in special areas, 
must be assumed by teachers who have had 
special training. 

5- Teachers have important reciprocal 
relations with special guidance workers. 
By referring pupils to specialists, by carry- 
ing out suggestions and recommendations, 
and by improving the mental hygiene at- 
mosphere of the classroom, the teacher 
may greatly facilitate available guidance 
services. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS EsPRCIALLY 
ImporRTANT FOR GUIDANCE 


Since the teacher is an integral part of 
the guidance program and since teaching is 
guiding the learning of the pupils, it is 
apparent that the qualities and characteris- 
tics of the teacher that will make him an 
efficient part of the guidance program are 
largely the same as those for the good 
teacher. It is also clear that the successful 
school counselor will have many of the 
qualities and characteristics of the good 
teacher. 

For many years studies of teachers have 
been made with the purpose of determining 
the characteristics of the good teacher. 
Many lists of these characteristics have 
been compiled; some of these are the re- 
sult of investigation, some are entirely 
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subjective; some are based on investiga- 
tions into the activities of teachers, others 
are observations of teachers in action, and 
still others are analyses of pupils’ opinions 
of their teachers. The results of these in- 
vestigations are often inconsistent because 
of the complexity of the total situation. 
The teaching process is dynamic, involving 
circular responses between teacher and 
pupils and complex inter-personal rela- 
tions in the classroom. Moreover, the 
teacher’s behavior is further conditioned 
by situational factors such as size of class, 
space, equipment, and educational policies. 

bviously there is no one ideal personality 
or group of characteristics for teaching 
children of all ages, interests, and abili- 
ties and in all conditions, but the investiga- 
tions suggest personality tendencies which 
should be considered. It is also clear that 
no one can afrive at an adequate descrip- 
tion of the good teacher merely by assem- 
bling characteristics observed in good 
teachers. As with the good counselor, it 
is the relationship between characteristics, 
the integrated total personality of the 
teacher functioning in the teaching situa- 
tion that is important. 

Nearly all the competencies and charac- 
teristics necessary for the teacher to func- 
tion in the guidance activities are also the 
same as those stated for the school coun- 
selor. These have been discussed in detail 
in the section on the preparation of the 
school counselor and methods of their ap- 
praisal indicated. A few of the most im- 
portant for the teacher will be briefly 
stated: 


1. Fundamental liking for persons. 

2. Stable and well-adjusted person- 
ality. 

3. Sympathetic 
youth. 

4. Facility in establishing wholesome, 
effective, personal and social rela- 
tions. 

5- Ability to stimulate students. 

6. Knowledge and appreciation of his 
own limitations in dealing with cer- 
tain problems and individuals. 

7- Broad general knowledge and wide 
interests. 

8. Understanding of social and eco- 
nomic conditions and influences. 


understanding of 


9. Understanding of the facts and 
a of individual growth. 
10. Knowledge of the methods of ap- 
— growth. 
nderstanding of student personnel 
principles and the function of the 
teacher in the personnel program. 


Il. 


Tue PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


1. Selection—Much greater attention 
should be given to the selection of those 
who plan to be teachers. The initial 
selection should be made on the basis of 
desirable characteristics already present 
and of evidence of ability to develop those 
additional characteristics required. The 
process of selection should be continuous 
throughout the period of pre aration and 
those who have not fulfi led. their early 
promise should be rigorously eliminated. 

The evidence upon which selection 
should be based is largely the same as that 
for counselors. It will include observa- 
tion and other study of students during 
their high school and college years; it 
will depend upon physical and mental ex- 
aminations, on initial interviews, and on 
tests, inventories, and cumulative records 
giving evidence of the characteristics de- 
sired. Evidence should also be sought in 
out-of-school activities such as church 
work, summer camps, youth organiza- 
tions, work experiences. 

2. Preparation—The preparation here 
indicated includes not only the period of 
actual professional preparation, but also all 
the past high school work of the student. 
Many of the fundamental knowledges 
and understandings and the development 
of wide interests may well be attained 
through general college courses in English, 
social studies, and sciences. Help in the 
attainment of those more definitely re- 
lated to guidance activities may be given 
through the immediate incorporation into 
the curriculum for teachers of some of the 
following: 

(a) The adaptation of courses now 
offered so that students may be helped to 
acquire knowledge, appreciations, and 
skills relating to guidance. For example, 
much more attention may be given in 
child psychology courses, to methods of 
studying children, and to other problems 
of guidance at each developmental stage. 
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(b) Units in guidance may be incor- 
porated into courses now offered. For 
example, an overview of guidance as it 

rmeates a school system may be given 
in a course on school administration or 
methods of teaching. 

(c) A course to orient the beginning 
teacher-training student to the personnel 
point of view and how it operates in a 
well-conducted school. 

(d) A course for seniors or for those in 
the final year of preparation, to sum- 
marize and unify guidance experiences 
which they have already had during their 
years of preparation for teaching. 

(e) Opportunities in a special work- 
shop to discuss problems of guidance as 
they arise in connection with any course 
or experience which the students are 
having. 

(f) Experience in guidance in parte 
schools and practice teaching and in the 
work of the teacher in the community. 

(g) Excursions and visits to child gui- 
dance and community agencies. 

Ch) Use of visual aids—moving pic- 
tures, exhibits, and the like—and of radio 
programs, special library facilities and 
bookshelves, and clubs. 

(i) A teacher-training curriculum, in- 
cluding what is now termed the extra- 
curriculum, so organized that the students 
will experience for themselves the proc- 
esses which later they will want their 
pupils to experience. Thus they will 
develop attitudes as well as functional 
knowledge of guidance procedures so 
that their el con become second na- 
ture to them. In the course of these ex- 
periences in classes, clubs, and individual 
conferences with faculty who exemplify 
the personnel point of view, prospective 
teachers should also develop socially, emo- 
tionally, and intellectually. 

Emphasis should again be given to the 
point made in the Preparation of School 
Counselors that the essential thing is the 
attainment of the competencies, the de- 
velopment of the characteristics; the 
courses suggested are at best only ways by 
which the individual may be helped to 
attain them. Care should always be 
taken to find whether the individual has 
attained the objectives set up and not 
merely passed the courses required. » 


Suggestions Regarding the Preparation 
of Administrators for Guidance 
Responsibilities 

The principal of a school and the super- 
intendent or supervising principal of a 
small school system have very important 
functions to perform with relation to 
guidance. The failure of guidance in 
many schools may be wet directly to 
the lack of understanding by the adminis- 
trator of the guidance function, to the 
lack of acceptance of its objectives, and 
to the failure to provide conditions neces- 
sary for effective ve of the program. 
In smaller schools it is often necessary 
for the administrator to take an active 
part in the program either in the capacity 
of supervisor and coordinator of the gui- 
dance activities or even as a specialist in 
some phase of the work. These func- 
tions point to the vital need of requiring 
some elements of guidance in the prepara- 
tion of all administrators. 

It may be too much to expect that 
prospective administrators on entering 
their professional training course will be 
selected with regard to the personal char- 
acteristics and competencies desirable for 
their function in guidance or their promise 
of developing them. Perhaps the best we 
can do is to suggest ways by which certain 
elements may be incorporated into their 

reparation that will help them to prepare 
Easter for their own peculiar guidance 
responsibilities. In suggesting such ele- 
ments the entire range of his preparation 
for teaching, his undergraduate work, as 
well as his specific preparation for his 
work as an administrator, should be 
taken into account. The record of such 
academic and professional work, of his 
out-of-school experiences, estimates by 
those who know him, personal inter- 
views, and tests should all be used as means 
of finding out whether he has the char- 
acteristics and competencies deemed desir- 
able. His further preparation should be 
determined by the deficiencies revealed in 
such records. 

The following suggestions of courses 
and other experiences are made upon the 
basis of deficiencies commonly observed: 

1. Courses in school management and 
school administration might well have 
units dealing more definively with student 
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personnel problems, organization and ad- 
ministration of guidance, methods of 
securing the cooperation of teachers and 
of community agencies in enterprises in- 
volving the guidance of youth. Some 
of these might be organized into separate 
courses. 

2. Courses on the educational program 
should show more definitely the inter- 
relationship between the program as a 
whole and guidance and personnel work. 

3. Courses in tests and measurements 
should indicate more clearly the use and 
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the limitations of such methods for gui- 
dance ee. 

4. The interneship experiences of pro- 
spective administrators should include defi- 
nite guidance experiences including prac- 
tice in working with teachers and with 
guidance sqecialions. 

5. Experience in community enterprises 
involving the organization of projects 
designed to help youth in and out of 
school to prepare for and find jobs and to 
adjust themselves to conditions which 
face them will be especially he!pful. 
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Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Subjects, Summer of 1941 


CCORDING to custom, we present a list of courses for vocational counselors and per- 
sonnel workers offered in the 1941 Summer Sessions of colleges and universities. 
Owing to the limitation of space, it has not been possible to publish complete course 
descriptions. It has been necessary also to restrict the listings to a fairly homogeneous 
field. On this ground no courses have been listed dealing with vocational education, 
industrial arts, general economics, or general psychology. Some data are lacking 
concerning certain institutions whose catalogues were not off the press when this list 
was compiled. By the time this issue of the Magazine appears, it is expected that all the 
catalogues will be ready for distribution, and that inquirers may obtain complete in- 
formation by writing directly to the institution in which they are interested. 

Several institutions will operate summer workshops in which problems of interest to 
vocational and educational counselors will be featured. Among those reported to the 
Magazine are Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bucknell, Chicago, Claremont Colleges, 
University of Colorado, University of Michigan, University of Minnesota, North- 
western, Wisconsin. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Guidance Materials and Methods CC. Dortman 
July 14-Aug. 16 Studies in Occupational and Educa- 
Guidance by the Teacher Paut Irvine tional Opportunities E. S. Jonas 
Research in Occupational and Edu- 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. cational Opportunities E. S. Jonrs 
July 7-Aug. 16 Mental Hygiene LEARY 
ovens og rel in Group J tee California, University of, Berkeley 
Guidance C. C. Duwsmoor ; June 30-Aug. 8 
Organization and Administration Vocational Guidance = — R.H. Turner 
of Guidance C. C. Dunsmoor Occupational Analysis in Distribu- 
Teaching Occupational Informa- tive Education H. M. Browszrs, 
tion A. J. Carpatt, Jr. i _ W. M. Kengary 
Procedures and Techniques of the ge of Attendance, Child 
Personal Interview in Guidance W. T. Powerit ealth, and Child Welfare F. L. Tarr 
Guidance for the Homeroom and Supervised Field Work in School 
Classroom Teacher J. W. Ygo ounseling : E. W. Barer 
Measurement in Educational and Individual Tests in Guidance H. D. Carrer 
Vocational Guidance W. L. Hanson Mental apes Problems of Child- 
Personnel Procedures in Placement hood and Adolescence R. G. ANDERSON 
and Follow-up A. J. Carpatt, Jr. Adult Mental Hygiene Problems R.G. ANDERSON 
Practical Uses of Psychological Personnel and Industrial Psychol- 
Tests and Rating Scales N. R. Suerrrecp ogy : E. E. Guisexu 
Labor Legislation and Business Civic and Employment Relations M. Sroxer 


McP. H. Donatpson California, University of, Los Angeles 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. June 30-Aug. 8 
or . June 30-Aug. 8 Vocational Guidance D. F. Jacxey 
Cepaietn and Administration of Child Guidance P. M. Symonps 
uidance Programs J. Mrtrer Occupational Analysis S. L. Fick 
Case Studies in Pupil Personnel J. Miier Counseling in Secondary Schools D. Spencer 
Educational Measurement W. H. Savvain Educational Measurement M. V. Seacoz 
Intelligence and Its Measurement P.L. Harriman Civic and Employment Relations 
Labor Problems Biscog ; R. P. Farrinoron 
Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Catholic University of America, Washington, 
July 7-Aug. 16 D. C. June 27-Aug. 9 
Educational and Vocational Gui- Guidance—Vocational, Educational 
dance K. A. Acze and Recreational Evoents Leonarp 
Tests in Guidance and Personnel Teaching Content and Techniques in 


Work K. A. Acgg the Field of Guidance Evoenig Lgonarp 
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Seminar—Administrative Problems 

in the Initiation and Development 

of Guidance Programs Eucenie Leonarp 
Educational Tests and Measure- 
Sister IRMINA 


ments 
Intelligence Testing Gertrupe Reiman 
Remedial Clinic KaTHering KENgALLY 


Mental Hygiene for Educators 
Joun W. Srarrorp 
Labor Problems L. F. Bucxiey 
Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. 
June 24-Aug. 28 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance R. C. Woriinzr 
Student Personnel Services in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education 
A. J. Brumsauon, J. L. Bercsrresser 
Mental Tests A. W. Brown 
Psychiatric Problems in Education 
Manpet SHERMAN 
Psychology and Treatment of De- 
viate Children Manpet SHERMAN, 
A. W. Brown 
Trade Unions Douctas 
First Term ON y, Jung 24-Jury 25 
Guidance and Pupil Adjustment in 
the Elementary School 
Foundations of Good Adjustment 


Erner Kawin 
Erne: Kawin 


Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cal. 
June 25-Aug. 5; Aug. 2-Sept. 6 


Seminar in Counseling and Guidance _—_C., T. Fitts 
Problems in Social and Vocational 
Aspects of Adult Education Paut Kien 


Colorado, University of, Boulder 
First Session, June 16—Juty 18 
Principles and Practices of Guidance C.G. Wrenn 
Guidance Practicum C. G. Wrenn, 
H. R. Dovuatass, 
C. G. Houston, 
. B. ScHooLLaND 
Guidance and Counseling for Girls | Exorse Warp 
Conference on Guidance and the 
Youth Problem H. M. Bett and Srarr 


(July 7-11) 


Educational Measurements M. E. Broom 
Diagnosis and Counseling C. G. Wrenn 
Psychology in Education of Excep- 
tional Children K. Garrison 
Personality Measurements L. B. Murray 
Psychology of Personality G. Murpry 
Individual Differences K. Garrison 
Mental Hygiene J. B. Schoottanp 
Personnel Management M. F, Scumipt 
Sgconp Szssion, Juty 21-Avua. 22 
Principles and Practices of Guidance 
H. R. Dovacass, 
C. G. Houston 
Organization and Programs of 
Homerooms H. R. Dovatass, 
C. Sarope 
Educational Measurements J. S. Orteans 


R. G. BernreuTer 
R. G. BernrevuTer 
J. B. ScHooLtanp 

V. H. Jensen 


Intelligence Tests 
Personality Measurements 
Mental Hygiene 

Labor Problems 
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Colorado State College, Fort Collins 
(1) June 14-July 3; (2) July 5-25; 
(3) July 26-Aug. 15 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Q) (2) 
Testing in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing (2) A. H. Brayrigtp 
Vocational Advisement, Placement, 
and Adjustment (1) 
Introduction to Student Personnel 
Work (1) A. H. Brayrretp 
Student Activities and Group Gui- 
dance C. F. Towne (2), M. E. Hann (3) 
Occupational Information (1) Lyxe Spencer 
Placement Techniques (1) Ly e Spencer 
Clinical Counseling (3) M. E. Haun 
Personality Development (1) Marion Brown 
Seminar in Semead Work in Coun- 
seling (1) (2) (3) 
Mental Health Problems (2) 
Employer-Employee Relations (1) 


C. F. Towne 


C. A. Prosser 


Gitsert Betts 
A. H. Brayrigitp 
C. A. Prosser 


Columbia University, New York City 


July 7-Aug. 15 
Sequence FoR VOCATIONAL AND 
EpucaTIONAL CouNSELORS: 
Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance 
Analysis of Vocational Activities 
Placement and Employment Office 
Procedure H. B. McDaniet 
Methods and Content of the Course 
in Occupations H. B. McDanrex 
Illustrative Lessons in Vocational 
and Educational Information H. B. McDanrer 
Techniques in Guidance Ruts Strano 
and Spgcia.ists 


H. D. Kitson 
H. D. Kitson 


Field Work in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Gertrube Forrester 
Mental Hygiene Gertrupe Driscout 
Personality Adjustments T. M. Newcoms 
Mental Testing (June 10—July1) Ruporr Pintner 
Mental Testing Mitpzep B. Stanton 
Genera Courses In GuIDANCE: 
Introduction to Guidance Marcaret Barxgr 
and Spsgciauists 
Demonstrations of Techniques in 
Guidance Marcaret Barker 
and Spgcraxists 
The Teacher's Function in Individ- 
ual Development and Guidance Ruts Strano 
Guidance of the Adolescent Marion Brown 
Speciatizep Courses 1N STUDENT 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 
Student Personnel Administration 
Ruta Strano, Estuer Luoyp-Jongs, Saran 
Sturtevant, Marion Brown, Harrigt Hayes, 
Crarence Linton, Aaron J. Brumsauca, and 
Specialists 
Field Work in Student Personnel 
Administration E. Lioyp-Jonzs, Ruta Feppsr 
The Administration of Student 
Relations Programs in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education F. B. O'Rgar, 
Crarence Linton 
Techniques of Work with Student 
Groups (July 7-Aug. 1) Saran STURTEVANT 
The Guidance Program and the 
Prevention of Delinquency Miriam Van Waters 
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Curtp Gurpanceg: 
Guidance of Children in Primary 

and Elementary Schools Gertrupe Driscott 
Field Work in Child Guidance Dartscort, Fepper 
Coursss or Revatep INTEREST: 
Directing Study of High School 

Pupils W. N. Wooprinc 
Characteristics and Needs of Youth 

W. B. Featnerstone 

For Sequence ‘Guidance and Personnel Work with 

the Handicapped,"’ see Summer Session catalogue. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 7-Aug. 15 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance R. J. Battery 


Practicum in Guidance R. J. Bartey 
Use and Interpretation of Tests in 
Guidance A. L. Winsor 


Mental Measurements F. S. Freeman 

Delaware, University of, Newark 

June 24-Aug. 1 
R. W. Hem 


Techniques in Counselin 
R. W. Hem 


Guidance Problems in Education 


Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. 
June 16-Aug. 22 


Guidance and seg y Problems C.C. Mason 


Psychological Bases of Guidance in 

Schools O. J. Carp 
Guidance and Counseling in the 

Secondary Schools P. C. Stevens 
Guidance and Counseling in the 

High School N. P. Haypen 


Survey of Vocational Opportunities T. H. Cutter 
Modern Techniques of Job Finding J. T. Lyncu 
Careers in Government Service D. P. Mitrer 
Psychology of Personality Develop- 


ment E. O. Lugerrs 
Personnel and Educational Tests and 

Measurements T. H. Currer 
Psychology of Personality C. W. Mann 


Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion L. W. Mitrer 


Behavior Problems of Children J. P. Sinnock 


Mental Hygiene (Fundamentals) O. J. Carp 
Mental Hygiene (Applied) F. G. Esaucu 
Defense and Social Welfare L. Kinney 


Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
June 9-Aug. 8 


Guidance in the Secondary School H. L. Baxer 
Diagnosis and Counseling of In- 
dividual Problem Cases H. L. Baxsr 


Fordham University, New York City 
July 7-Aug. 13 


History, Principles, and Procedures 


of Guidance J. M. Connors 
Mental Hygiene in Modern Educa- 

tion W. A. Ketry 
Diagnostic and Remedial Prob- 

lems J. A. Fitzcgratp 


George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. 


Organization and Administration of - 
Guidance Harry A, JaGEer 


Seminar: Educational and Voca- 

tional Guidance Mrrcaect Dregse 
Personnel Psychology in the Public 

Service (June 17-Aug. 15) Harry Hussarp 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
July 7-Aug. 16 
Principles of Vocational Guidance _D. E. Surge 
Occupational Information and Plans 
for the Organization of Guidance J. M. Brewer 
Counseling Techniques and Their 
Place in the Guidance Program D. E. Surge 
The Place of Guidance in Prepara- 
tion for Life in a Democracy Jj. M. Brewer 
Educational Psychology and Men- 
tal Hygiene O. H. Mowrer 
Measurement of Mental Abilities J. R. Hosson 


Hawaii, University of, Honolulu 
June 30-Aug. 3 

Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance R. N. ANpgRsoNn 
Seminar in Vocational Guidance R.N. ANDERSON 
Labor Problems G. S. Warxins 


Illinois, University of, Urbana 
June 16-Aug. 9 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 


dance F. H. Finca 
Education and the Problems of 

Personality R. F. Srreer 
Diagnostic and Remedial Programs 

of the School G. M. Bratr 
Seminar in Industrial Education and 

Guidance A. B. Mays 


Iowa State College, Ames 
(1) June 10-July 22; (2) July 22—Aug. 28 
Special Problems in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance (1) (2) A. H. Hausrats 
Special Topics in Guidance and Per- 


sonnel (1) (2) Srarr 
Administration of the Guidance 

Program (1) A. H. Hausrata 
Test and Measurement Interpreta- 

tion (1) W. A. Owens 


Psychology of Vocational Selection 
and Guidance (1) L. K. Henry 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
June 30—-Aug. 9 
Principles and Practice of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Gui- 
dance Lgona BucnwaLp 
Counseling and the Administration 
of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Leona BucuwaLp 
Field Work in Guidance Leona BucnwaLp 
The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 


Work L. A. Rioos 
Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments Artuur LICHTENSTEIN 


Child Guidance and Behavior Prob- 
Artsur LicHTENSTBIN 


ems 
Personality and Character in Educa- 
tion Artuur LicHTsNsTgIN 
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Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg 
Personnel Work in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools D. S. Woops 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 19-Aug. 1 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance L. N. ReckTENwaLp 
Techniques in Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance L. N. ReckTeNwaLp 
Mental Hygiene C. F. Waitrorp 


Maryland, University of, College Park 
June 23-Aug. 1 


Guidance in Schools H. C. Hann 
Seminar in Guidance L. M. Mitrer 
Sociology of Occupations P. E. Davipson 
Counseling Techniques L. M. Micrer 
Utilization of Tests and Measure- 

ments A. G. Packarp 
Mental Hygiene J. W. Sprowts 


Michigan State College, East Lansing 
(1) June 24-Aug. 1; (2) Aug. 4-29 


Vocational and Educational Gui- 


dance (1) L. J. Luxer, H. M. Bryam 
Administration of Guidance (1) L. J. Luxsr 
Vocational and Educational Gui- 

dance (2) L. J. Luxer 


Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
Principles and Techniques of Voca- 


tional Guidance Myers 
Principles of Guidance and Adjust- 

ment Rept 
Techniques of Securing and Using 

Vocational Information MurtTLaNnpD 
The Work of High School Counsel- 

ors of Girls Hawi 
Seminar in the Guidance and Men- 

tal Hygiene of the Adolescent Kocu 


Problems of Unem- 
H. Y. McCrusxy 


Educational 
ployed Youth 


Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato 
Principles of Personnel and Guidance M. E. Hawk 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
First Sgssion, Jung 16-Jury 25 
Guidance in the Schools 
Guidance in the Secondary School 
Problems in Guidance and Person- 


H. J. Smrtu 
Mitton Hann 


nel Work Marcia Epwarps 
Diagnosis and Counseling in Gui- 

dance J. G. Darter 
Practice in Personnel Work J. G. Darter 


Personality Adjustments in Educa- 
tion 
Education of Handicapped Chil- 
ren J. G. Rockwsii 
Education of Gifted Children M.J. Van WaGENEN 
Seconp Session, Juty 28-Aua. 29 
Problems in Guidance and Personnel 
Work Marcia Epwarps 
Teaching of Occupations and Group 
Guidance Barpara WRIGHT 
Guidance in Secondary School Barsara Wricat 


E. S. Conxiin 
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Vocational and Employment Psy- 
chology 
Group Aptitude Testing 


K. E. Crank 
M. J. Van Wacenen 


Missouri, University of, Columbia 
June 16-Aug. 8 
Vocational Guidance H. H. Lonpon 
Educational Guidance C. E. Germane 
Guidance in Character Education C. E. Germang 
Seminar in Guidance and Personnel 
F. C. Szamster, R. M. Mosner, C. E. Germane 
Research in Guidance and Person- 
nel C. E. Germang 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance 
Methods and Techniques of Coun- 
selin 
Clinical Procedures in Counseling 
Special Investigations in Occupa- 
tional Information F. C. Szamsrer, 
C. E. Germang 
R. M. Mosner 


F. C. Sgamsrer 


F. C. Seamsrer 
F. C. SzamsTer 


Guidance in Mental Hygiene 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
July 7-Aug. 16 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 


dance C. W. Fartor, 


F. A. FrepensurGH 
Materials and Practices in Group 


Guidance C. W. Fartor 
Analysis and Counseling of the In- 
dividual Pupil C. W. Fattor 


Occupational Information F. A. Frepgnsurcu 
Extra-class Activities in the Sec- 
ondary School R. W. Frepericx 


Mental Measurements H. W. Rocsrs 
Educational Tests and Méeasure- 

ments . M. Dunzap 
Psychological Study of Problem 

Behavior J. A. Hicxs 


Labor Problems and Labor Law 
Francis VR&ELAND 


New York University, New York City . 
July 1-Aug. 8. 
(* Intersession, June 3-June 27) 

Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance Rosgrt Hoprocx 

Employment Opportunities in Gui- 
dance and Personnel Work Forrest Kirkpatrick 
Techniques in Guidance Forrest KirkPaTRICK 

Research in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Administration Rosert Hoprocx 


Guidance and the Classroom 

Teacher MIcHABL 
Guidance Practices in the Secondary 

School Pg.tton 
Measurement in Guidance and 


Personnel Service Beatrice CaNDEE 
Counseling Methods Forrest KirKpaTRICK 
Methods of Disseminating Educa- 

tional and Occupational Informa- 

tion Rosert Hoppocx 
Current Literature in Guidance and 

Personnel Administration Rosert Hoprocx 
* Coordinating and Supervising the 

Guidance Activities in the Junior 


and Senior High School J. C. Durr 
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Encouraging and Organizing Stu- 
dent Activities 

—— the Secondary School's 
Educational Program to the 
Needs and Aptitudes of Its Pupils CiEm 

Child Development and the Ele- 


ALpRICcH 


mentary School Program Ke.iner, 
ForgsTer 

Personnel Problems of the Public 
School Teaching Staff Sunris 
Personality and Social Adjustment Zorsaucn 
Mental Hygiene BENSON 

Treatment of Children’s Behavior 
Disorders BoarDMAN, ZORBAUGH 


* Mental Hygiene and Personality 
Development Sxinner, ToMLINSON 

* Physically and Mentally Atypical 
Children 


North Carolina, University of, Raleigh 
June 16-July 25 
E. W. Bossart 


ZoRBAUGH 


Philosophy of Guidance 

Guidance and Individual Instruc- 
tion Starr 

Individual Problems in Guidance E. W. Bosnart 

Problems in Counseling . 


Occupational Studies E. W. Bosuart 
Character Education L. E. Coox 
Industrial Psychology D. J. Morrie 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
June 22-Aug. 16 
Basic Course in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work F, C. Rosgecrance 
and Starr 
Guidance and Personnel Work in 


College W. P. Snorstaty 
Guidance and Personnel Work with 
Girls L. W. Ferstap 


Pupil Adjustment and Guidance in 


the Elementary School V. ToemMan 
Guidance and Personnel Work in the 

Secondary School F. B. Drxon 
Organization and Administration of 

uidance W. P. Suorstaty 


Occupational Trends and Voca- 

tional Guidance 
Practice in Individual Counseling 
Euizapeta WILSON 


S. A. Hamrin 


Child Development H. Lang 
Psychology of Adolescent Develop- 

ment L. W. Wess 
Improvement of Guidance Pro- 

cedures Francis Hrscer 


Ruta McCarn, 
Francis Hipster 
The Homeroom in Secondary Edu- 

cation C. E. Ericxson 
Seminar for Advanced Students in 

Guidance and Personnel Work _‘F.. S. Enpicotr 
Seminar for Post-Masters Students C. E. Erickson 
Student Activities F. B. Dixon 
Cooperative Education Lester ScHLOERB 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
June 24-July 26; July 28-Aug. 29 
Fundamentals of Guidance W. H. Strong 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance D. B. Srerr 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching 


The Administration of Guidance 


Programs L. L. Lovs 
Guidance Through Social-Economic 
Studies R. E. Suita 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance Laboratory H. A. Epoczrton 
Laboratory in Employment Tech- 


niques E. L. Bowman 
Seminar in Guidance R. E. Smrrs, 
W. H. Srons 

Supervised Practice in Cometig 
. W. Nisoncsr, 
R. E. Sarre 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
June 23-Aug. 1 
Guidance and Personnel Practices Paut Fisner 
Seminar on Guidance C. W. Sarser 
Current Occupational Trends C. W. Sarser 
Seminar on Mental Hygiene O. R. Caamugrs 


Pennsylvania State College, State College 
(1) June 10-27; (2) June 30-Aug. 8; (3) 


Aug. 11-29 
Education and Vocational Gui- 
dance in Junior and Senior High 
Schools (2) B. V. Moors 
Teaching Occupations (2) K. R. Smita 


Character Education and Guidance 
(2) C. D. Cuampii 
Education of Exceptional Children 
qd) R. G. BernreuTer 
Psychometric Techniques: Binet 
Pgart HoaGLanp 
Psychometric Techniques: Non- 
Verbal (2) 
Psychometric Techniques: Ad- 


Peart HoaGitanp 


vanced (2) E. A. Dott 
Clinical Psychology (2) E. A. Dou 
Mental Hygiene Apams (1), 


CarpEntsr (3) 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 
July 1-Aug. 12 


Principles of Guidance in the Junior 


and Senior High School A. J. Jonss 
Psychological Methods in Voca- 
tional Guidance M. S. Virees 


Counseling Interview Dorotay HaNnKIns 
Clinical Field Work in Vocational 


Guidance M. S. Virreves 
Clinical Field Work in Educational 

Guidance M. S. Vrrees, 

M. S. Murpay 

Clinical Tests and Measurements M. S. Vrreces 


Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras 


Vocational Guidance José Guzits 
Vocational Guidance Techniques 

Winston Rixey, Jr. 

Teaching of a Class in Occupations 

in the Junior and Senior High 


Schools E. M. Stover 
Minor Problems in Occupational 
Research Winston Ruxey, Jr. 
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Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. 
June 25-Aug. 1 


History and Principles of Guidance H.C. Mitts 
Psychological Tests Jack Dunwap 
Personality Adjustment J. D. Pace 
Labor Problems Rots Ciausinc 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
June 30-Aug. 8 


Educational and Vocational Gui- 


ance C. E. Partcu 
School and Community Guidance 
Programs R. B. Cuntirre 
Guidance Program of the Elemen- 
tary School E. G. Witxins 
Guidance and Counseling Tech- 
niques R. B. Cunuirre 


Seminar in Guidance and Personnel 
R. B. Cunurrrg, 
C. E. Partcu 
M. W. McConaucuy 
Stpngy SANDERSON 
A. S. Starr 


Mental Hygiene 
Atypical Child 
Clinical Tests and Measurements 
Psychological Bases of Character 

and Personality Development G. W. Witxtams 
Labor Problems L. S. Knappen 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational Guidance 


Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
June 30-Aug. 8 


Sr. Teresa GERTRUDE 


DiMicHaer 


Vocational Guidance 


Southern California, University of, Los Angeles 
(1) June 16-Aug. 7; (2) Jume 28-Aug. 7; 
(3) Aug. 7-30 
Practicum in Counseling and Gui- 
dance (1) 
Organization and Techniques of 
ounseling and Guidance 


D. W. Lerever 


Lerever (2), 

Geyer (3) 
Critique of Research in Educa- 
tional Psychology, Measurement, 

Counseling and Guidance Garrett (1), 

Lerever (1), Lersver (3) 

Orientation of Youth (3) G. H. Geyer 
Mental Differences and Educational 


Adjustments (1) R. G. Lerrer 
Personality and Mental Hygiene 
(1) G) L. P. Tuorre 
Labor Problems (2) C. R. Daucuerty 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 
Vocational Guidance KELLER 


Guidance in Educational Institu- 


tions Biock 
Advanced School Case Work in the 
Guidance Program Fenton 


Individual Study in the Secondary 
School Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Guidance Bgxi, Fenton, 

Kerauver, LgonarD 

Individual Study in Junior College 
and College Curriculum, Instruc- 
tion, and Guidance Betr, Evrics, 

KEFrAUVER 

Educational Sociology (Vocations) Busu 

Psychology of Personality Spars 


Mental Hygiene of School and Com- 
munity FENTON 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 7-Aug. 15 
Guidance in Secondary Education G. L. Lemaxe 
Methods and Materials in Teaching 


Guidance B. M. Gray 
Seminar in Guidance Organization 

and Procedures V. A. Tgersr 
Studies in Educational and Occupa- 

tional Information V. A. Teerer 


J. N. Wasupurns 
H. M. Hitpreta 
T. W. Crargr 


Mental Sapene in Education 
Mental and Aptitude Tests 
Labor Problems 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 
Psychology of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance P. M. Firrs 
Tests and Measurements for the 

Secondary School J. E. Avani 
Social Case Work MarGaret FRANKLIN 
Clinical Psychology P. M. Firts 


Texas, University of, Austin 
(1) June 5-July 16; (2) July 16-Aug. 25 
Vocational and Educational Gui- 


dance (1) F. J. Apams 
Advanced Vocational and Educa- 

tional Guidance (2) F. J. Apams 
Problems for Advisors of Students 

a D. L. Gesaugr 
Case Work with Problems of Chil- 

dren and Youth (2) G. T. Kaur 
Mental Hygiene (1) P. L. Waits 


Individual Differences and Exce; 
tional Children (1) (2) 

Diagnosis and Individualization of 
Learning 


James Knicat 


Knicart (1), 
Soperquist (2) 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 
June 16-July 26 


Problems of Guidance and the Co- 


Curriculum W. R. Smrruey 


Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 
Counseling with Individuals 
Counseling Clinic 


J. G. Warre 
J. G. Warrs 


William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Problems in Guidance and Personnel 
Work G. H. Armacosr 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison 
Principles of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance 
Techniques of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance A. H. Epcerton 
Clinical Studies in Guidance C. H. Warrer 
Occupational Analysis and Informa- 
tion Mary P. Corre 
Advanced Course in Educational, 
Social and Vocational Guidance 
A. H. Epcsrton 


C. H. Watrer 


Labor Problems 
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The Vacation of a School Counselor 


The bow cannot always stand bent, nor can human frailty subsist without some lawful 


recreation. 


EOPLE wHo think of the school coun- 
P selor as a fortunate creature who 
works only nine or ten months and spends 
the rest of the year loafing would be sur- 
prised if they could read the logs of the 
vocational counselors we know. Many of 
them work just as hard during the summer 
as they do throughout the winter months. 
True, their summer activities are different. 
They practice what they preach, by seek- 
ing forms of recreation and relaxation that 
provide a change from the winter routine. 

A very large group enter camps where 
they serve as counselors. They supervise 
craft groups, nature study groups, hikers; 
or they serve as instructors in swimming, 
tennis, and the like, or even as tutors in 
academic subjects. A few may be assigned 
as vocational counselors. Regardless of 
their specific assignment, it is safe to say 
that most of them will do some vocational 
counseling, for anyone inoculated with the 
virus can hardly avoid practicing his art 
whenever he is in the company of youth 
who need help in making vocational plans. 

Another large group of school counselors 
spend their summers in study at universi- 
ties. Evidence on this point is furnished 
by the large list of summer courses pub- 
lished in this issue of the Magazine. The 
thousands of enrollees who take these 
courses will return to their posts with 
better mastery of the techniques of voca- 
tional and educational guidance, and will 
raise the level of counseling throughout 


Cervantes (From Don Quixote) 


the nation. Probably most of them are 
working toward the master’s degree, an 
appendage that will soon be practically 
universal among school counselors. 


There is another way in which some 
school counselors spend the vacation 
months—actual work in an occupation. 
Many counselors feel handicapped in giv- 
ing vocational guidance by the fact that 
their own occupational experience has 
been narrow. They take seriously the 
statement in the Principles and Practices 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance: 
“Practical experience is a requisite of a 
good counselor."" Those working under 
the certificate granted by the New York 
State Department of Education are re- 
quired to have spent at least one year in 
occupations other than teaching. Accord- 
ingly, many counselors take summer jobs 
in business or industry—selling stockings, 
real estate, or candy; harvesting; truck 
driving. This summer some may work in 
defense industries. 


All these activities, in addition to being 
useful to society at large, bring inestimable 
benefits to the counselors themselves. 
They enhance their professional efficiency 
and they furnish that physical and spiritual 
lift which accompanies change of environ- 
ment. To all these enterprising counselors 
we extend personal greetings and good 
wishes for a happy and profitable summer 
vacation.—H. D. K 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Regional Conference Meets at Berkeley 


associate members from both halves 
of California participated in the successful 
second annual Regional Conference of the 
Pacific Southwest and Northern California 
Guidance Association at Berkeley, March 
14 and 15,1941. The program of two gen- 
eral sessions, two luncheon speakers, a 
dinner talk, a panel discussion, and five 
section meetings was acclaimed one of 
the finest of its kind ever held in the 
West. 

Introduced by NCGA President, Nelson 
Sewell, Virgil E. Dickson, Superintendent 
of Schools in Berkeley, welcomed the Con- 
ference and warned that with employment 
the highest in ten years, an attempt should 
be made now to reach a solution for deal- 
ing with the slump that will follow the 
defense building program. 

Paul Eliel, Director of the Division of 
Industrial Relations, the Stanford Grad- 
uate School of Business and feature speaker 
for the first morning's assembly, in his 
topic, “Industrial Relations and National 
Defense,"’ also voiced words of warning. 
“In our national defense program we must 
guard against possibilities of inflation ris- 
ing from wage rate increases and added pur- 
chasing power.’’ Price control for con- 
sumer goods may have to be resorted to, he 
feared. Mr. Eliel also declared that labor, 
in seeking its fair share of profits in de- 
fense industry, should not be called un- 
patriotic and that the strike picture as 
painted by the newspapers has been ex- 
aggerated. 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE Of 225 active and 


At the opening day luncheon, presided 
over by Emily G. Palmer, Assistant Super- 
visor in charge of Research and Service, 
University of California, E. H. Staffelbach, 
Professor of Education, San Jose State 
College, spoke on “‘What the College or 
University Expects of the High School 
Counselors in Academic and Vocational 
Counseling.”’ 

Individual interests divided the Con- 
ference into five afternoon sections. At the 
meeting on ‘Administration of the Wage 
and Hour Law for Minors,’’ Mary P. 
Perry, Regional Child Labor Consultant, 
U. S. Department of Labor, San Francisco, 
stressed the importance of work permits 
for persons under 16 years of age; the ad- 
visability of restricting the number of 
hours added to their school program; the 
need for young applicants to register with 
junior placement bureaus or with state 
divisions of employment and to obtain 
social security numbers; and the necessity 
for checking on health as affected by work- 
ing hours. Herbert R. Stolz, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Individual 
Guidance, Oakland Public Schools, acted 
as chairman. 

At the section meeting on “‘Counselor- 
Teacher Relationships,’’ Roy N. Anderson, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on leave as 
counselor at Pasadena Junior College, 
urged students to finish their education 
rather than be lured by ‘“‘big wages in 
temporary defense jobs.’’ The chairman 
of the section was Marjorie P. Walker, 
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Supervisor of Vocational Service Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles. 

Alvin Powell, Professor of Education, 
University of California, at the section on 
“Health Phases of the California Adoles- 
cent Study’’ reported his findings on fa- 
tigue, the result of three years of research. 
The school physician of San Jose Public 
Schools, Dr. Lydia Verbarg, was chairman. 

At the section on ‘Problems of Employ- 
ment’’ May P. Carmody and Barbara 
Mayer, Junior Counselor Service, State 
Employment Service, San Francisco, 
pointed out the difficulties of young job 
applicants. Youth must eliminate the ex- 
pressions: ‘‘I'll do anything,"’ “‘I like to 
meet the public,’’ and ‘‘I wouldn't mind” 
(given unenthusiastically in response to 
the question, ‘“Would you also like to act 
as cashier part time?’’). Many applicants, 
it was reported, need improvement in the 
three R's, especially in spelling. The sec- 
tion chairman was Doris Dozier, Recorder 
and Secretary of Placement, Mills College. 

“The Organization and Administration 
of Guidance’ at Taft (California) Union 
High School was explained by Grace E. 
Harris, the school’s Dean of Girls and 
Director of Guidance. At Taft, with 1,200 
students enrolled, the program reaches 
into the community through a committee 
of citizens and a coordinating council. 
These groups work with the school gui- 
dance department and cover every organi- 
zation which in any significant way deals 
with the school population. The chair- 
man for this section was George C. Jensen, 
Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento Pub- 
lic Schools. 

At Friday’s dinner Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, brought a straightforward 
message. Dr. Lubin explained why air- 
planes, subject to constant change in de- 
sign, cannot be a mass manufactured article 
like the automobile, which is not what the 
public wants but something advertising 
makes it want. He then stated that thou- 
sands of skilled men will be needed in all 
lines connected with national defense afid 


that these men must be drawn from three 
sources: apprentices, in-training e¢m- 
ployees, and vocational schools. Since 
apprenticeship takes too much time, the 
government prefers the speedier training 
on the job. This however, requires con- 
siderable planning ahead which industry, 
absorbed in more immediate aims, is reluc- 
tant to undertake. 

To obtain maximum production from 
the workers Dr. Lubin advocates a labor 
policy that will sustain high morale: 
wages sufficient to maintain the social 
status to which the worker is accustomed, 
proper safety measures, adequate housing 
near the job, wholesome working condi- 
tions, and harmonious industrial relations. 

J. Paul Mohr, Registrar and Director of 
Personnel, San Francisco Junior College, 
and retiring Vice-President of the NCGA, 
was chairman. 

On Saturday morning a lively panel on 
‘Tests and Measurements”’ led by Herman 
Spindt, Manager of the University of Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Guidance, added spice to 
the Conference. The pros and cons of test- 
ing were examined by Harry Tyler, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege; Benjamin J. Mallory, Professor of 
Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia; and Barbara Mayer. Dr. Tyler 
and Miss Mayer recommended considerable 
testing of all kinds, psychological, apti- 
tude, etc. Dr. Mallory placed more 
weight on oral interviews where the vital 
factor of personality, not shown in written 
tests, could be measured. He cited the use 
of the oral interview by the State of Cali- 
fornia Personnel Board, of which he is a 
member. 

The Conference closed with a discussion 
by Roy N. Anderson of the “‘Ways to 
Operate an Effective Vocational Guidance 
Program."’ Dr. Anderson enumerated the 
functions of counseling: assembling and 
making available occupational material; 
using field trips, dramatizations, career 
conferences, movies, radio; individual 
counseling; placement; and follow-up. 
Dr. Anderson declared that guidance was 
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a community responsibility and that coun- 
selors should take advantage of as many 
available sources as possible, including 
those of the excellent organizations among 
the Jewish and Negro minorities.—Morris 
M. Kapran, Counselor, Salinas Union High 
School. 


Spring Conference on Guidance 
and Personnel 

Sponsored jointly by the Guidance and 
Personnel Association of New Jersey and 
the School of Education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the Spring Conference on Guidance 
and Personnel was held April 5, 1941, at 
the Roger Smith Hotel, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The conference was devoted 
to a consideration of trends in the develop- 
ment of guidance services and was at- 
tended by about two hundred guidance 
and personnel workers from schools, in- 
dustries, NYA, CCC, State Employment 
Services, and other agencies. 

The morning general session, which 
dealt with procedures and organizations, 
had as its Chairman, Howard Dare White, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
New Jersey. Participants were welcomed 
by Harry A. Wann, President of the Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association of New 
Jersey, and C. E. Partch, Dean of the 
School of Education, Rutgers University. 

Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at George Washington 
University, emphasized the importance of 
the cumulative record and an adequate 
testing program to individual analysis. 
He described the research aspects of a 
guidance director's work in collecting and 
making available information for coun- 
selors and others, and pointed out the need 
of systematic provision for counseling in 
our schools. 

The job analysis and classification pro- 
gram of the United States Employment 
Service was discussed by C. L. Shartle, 
Chief of its Occupational Analysis Section. 
He listed the ability to work under super- 
vision and the possession of work habits, 
such as perseverance, as important qualifi- 


cations of any worker. Forty to fifty per 
cent of our gainfully employed must have 
some ability to work with machines and 
to make adjustments requiring the use of 
tools. Twenty-five to thirty per cent will 
require unusual dexterity. In addition, 
Dr. Shartle mentioned the ‘‘people’’ jobs 
which require certain types of personality 
traits. He stressed the importance of job- 
family material to counselors, and told of 
the program in which the relations of mili- 
tary to non-military jobs are being studied. 

George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance of the New York 
State Department of Education and Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, reported on trends in gui- 
dance in New York State. He found about 
50 per cent of city and village schools with 
counselors other than principals, and 25 
per cent in which counselors spent two or 
more periods per day in counseling or 
other activities outside the classroom. 
Only one school in seven had full-time 
counselors. In centralized schools about 
the same proportion was found, but only 
one school in seven had counselors free two 
or more periods each day. Mr. Hutcher- 
son told of instances in which two or more 
small schools have been encouraged to 
combine their resources and secure a 
qualified specialist. Some of the services 
of his office which he enumerated were the 
conducting of a state-wide follow-up pro- 
gram, supplying guidance information to 
schools, and maintaining a field service for 
the development of local programs. 

After an informal conference period in 
which individual questions were raised 
and personal greetings exchanged, the 
group adjourned to the ballroom for 
luncheon. In the afternoon general ses- 
sion agencies for guidance were discussed. 
Robert C. Clothier, President of Rutgers 
University, served as Chairman. 

Harold L. Dunn, Corps Area Educa- 
tional Adviser for the CCC, termed the 
lack of *‘home sanctuary”’ a serious handi- 
cap to many of his boys. He stressed the 
fact that most of them lacked a clear idea 
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of the kind of society we are trying to 
build. The CCC bov can get along with 
his supervisors and his fellow-workers, is 
not susceptible to subversive propaganda, 
and is in good physical condition. 

Mary H. S. Hayes of the National 
Youth Administration emphasized the im- 
portance of self-analysis and formulating a 
long-term plan in guiding youth. She 
stated that in times such as these we must 
think of the country as a whole as well as 
of the individual's own welfare. 

Calling for cooperation between the 
schools and the state employment services 
as well as other agencies serving youth, 
Harry A. Jager, Chief of Occupational] In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the 
United States Office of Education, de- 
scribed some of the work of his division 
and pointed out that we are counseling the 
whole individual rather than just one 
aspect of his make-up. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon meet- 
ing, tribute was paid to Rex B. Cunliffe for 
his work in organizing and conducting the 
conference. The day was concluded with 
a group of five sectional meetings which 
were in reality informal discussion groups. 
The groups and their chairmen were: 
Counseling—M. A. Travers, Dean of 
Men, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; Organization and Adminis- 
tration—Ross Runnels, Principal, Maple- 
wood Junior High School; Placement— 
Russell J. Eldridge, Director, New Jersey 
State Employment Service; Youth-out-of- 
School—Bernard S. Miller, State Adminis- 
trator, National Youth Administration, 
New Jersey; Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools—Eugene G. Wilkins, Principal, 
Short Hills and Glenwood Schools, Mill- 
burn.—James J. O'Brien, Director of Gui- 
dance, Linden (N. J.) Public Schools. 


Inland Empire Conference 


That all ninth graders should take a 
course in occupational information and 
receive vocational guidance was one of the 


points brought out at a Youth Hearing, 
in which six boys and girls of high school 
age participated. The Hearing was a 
feature of the two-day program of the 
NVGA Regional Conference held in con- 
junction with the Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association meetings, April 9 and 
10, at Spokane, Washington. 

Other topics considered were The Pro- 
ductive Employment of Youth, The Role 
of the Classroom Teacher in Guidance, 
Training Teachers and Administrators for 
Guidance Responsibility, What High 
Schools Ought to Teach. The speakers 
were E. R. Jinnett, Assistant Principal, 
Rogers High School, Spokane; J. W. Rup- 
ley, Administrative Assistant and Per- 
sonnel Officer, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Spokane; Truman G. Reed, Prin- 
cipal, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane; and Walter G. Myer, Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. C. 
Other teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators participated in panel discussions. 
General chairman for the Vocational Gui- 
dance Section was Leo Smith, Assistant 
Principal and Director of Guidance, Great 
Falls (Mont.) High School, who reports a 
lively interest in the meetings and a good 
attendance. 


Kansas Convention 


Representatives of business and industry 
discussed “‘What Industry and Business 
Want of Students’’ at the spring conven- 
tion of the Kansas Guidance Association 
held at Wichita, April 4-5. ‘‘Testing as a 
Means of Guidance,’ ‘Coordinating 
Guidance Agencies and Activities,’ and 
“A Plan of Guidance for the Schools” 
were the general topics considered at the 
Saturday session. Among the speakers 
were R. L. Bingham, Great Bend High 
Schools; C. C. Hardy, Hoisington High 
School; and W. T. Markham, Topeka. 
The chairmen of the sessions were P. E. 
Schellenberg, M. S. Kaufman, and Harley 
E. Stamm. 











News of the Branches 


District of Columbia 


With other education associations of the 
District of Columbia, the Branch joined in 
a conference on March 20-22. The theme 
was “Our Neighbors and Ourselves at 
Work."’ The speakers for the general 
meetings were Leo Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan-American Union, and G. H. 
Reavis, Director of Curriculum, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. Margaret Mead, 
Assistant Curator of Ethnology, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
was the luncheon speaker. Educational 
tours and panel discussions were planned 
to cover all phases of education in which 
the participating organizations were inter- 
ested. 

At a tea on January 7, Anthony O. 
Tucker of the U. S. Office of Education 
talked on the ‘‘Guidance of Youth into 
Vocational Education."’ He said that the 
first years of the secondary school should 
be built around general courses, planned 
for the discovery of abilities, and that the 
later years should be devoted to the train- 
ing of these abilities. The tendency now is 
toward selection, and the competition for 
entering vocational schools may become as 
stiff as that for entering college. 

Harold Clark, Director of Vocational 
Education in the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, spoke on “‘Guidance 
Practices in the Local Vocational Schools,”’ 
summing up the services rendered under 
six headings—individual inventory, oc- 
cupational information, counseling, train- 
ing opportunities, placement, and fol- 
low-up. 


Ontario 


“Guidance in the Defense Program"’ was 
the subject of George E. Hutcherson’s 
address to the Branch at a special Easter 
meeting at Toronto, April 15.... The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Branch, Harold 
L. Armstrong, has been given leave of ab- 
sence for the duration from his post as 


Director of Industrial Relations, Shaw 
Schools, Ltd., Toronto, to become Per- 
sonnel Manager in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Important among his new duties 
will be vocational guidance. 


Chicago 

Echoes from the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion were heard by members at a meeting 
held March 3. Those reporting on the 
sessions included: E. L. Kerchner, ‘*Place- 
ment Aspects’’; Helen Hutton, ‘“Teaching 
Aspects’’; Florence Clark, ‘‘Occupational 
Research"’; Sidney Tarbox, *‘Community 
Coordination’’; Margaret Dohty, *‘Gen- 
eral Trends’’; and Lester Schloerb, ‘‘As- 
sociation Structure.”’ 


Maryland 


A widely recognized authority in psy- 
chology, the Very Reverend Edward B. 
Bunn, S. J., President of Loyola College, 
was the speaker at the dinner meeting held 
April 15. His topic was ‘‘Changing Per- 
sonalities into Characters.’" At the meet- 
ing those who had attended the Atlantic 
City Convention gave brief reports. 


Western Michigan 


The annual spring meeting held at Alle- 
gan, April 18, included a dinner, election 
of officers, reports from the Atlantic City 
Convention, and the following program: 
“The Occupational Survey at Grand Ha- 
ven,’’ Claud A. Bosworth; ‘The Juvenile 
Adjustment Committee Work at Mus- 
kegon,’’ Ralph Guyer; ‘‘Selection and 
Guidance for Defense Training,’’ a panel 
consisting of Carl Horn, Deyo Fox, and 
James McConnell, Lansing; Beth H. Mc- 
Ginn, Grand Rapids office, State Employ- 
ment Service; Louis M. Flower, Counselor, 
Davis Technical High School, Grand 
Rapids. 

Montana 

At the annual spring meeting the Branch 

volunteered to cooperate with the Sum- 
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mer Conference on Guidance to be held 
at the University of Montana, Missoula, 
June 17-18, at which leaders in vocational 
guidance in the state and the Northwest 
will be represented. The Branch also 
offered to assist the State Department of 
Education in revising the course of study 
in its relation to guidance. Other proj- 
ects considered at the meeting included 
the possibility of making studies of local 
job opportunities. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


Questions and answers flew back and 
forth at the informal panel discussion at 
the dinner meeting held at Union College, 
March 10. Based on the general theme, 
“Occupational Adjustment,’ the lively 
interchange of opinion (which also in- 
cluded the audience) covered the problems 
of the school, business, and industry and 
the necessity for better understanding and 
closer cooperation. It was pointed out, 
for example, that counselors and personnel 
managers should be better acquainted in 
order to solve mutual problems in helping 
youth to occupational adjustment. 

The Chairman of the panel was George 
E. Hutcherson, NVGA President. Dis- 
cussants were as follows: C. B. Fellows, 
Superintendent, General Aniline Works, 
Rensselaer; Eugenia McLaughlin, Chief, 
Division of Examinations, State Civil Ser- 
vice Department; Clay K. Myers, Store 
Manager, John G. Myers Co., Albany; 
William Sutin, Junior Division, State Em- 
ployment Service, Albany; Bruce Shear, 
Director of Guidance, Bethlehem Central 
School, Delmar; and Mary R. Holmes, 
Personnel Manager, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady. 

Highlights of the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion were reported by the delegates, Mar- 
jorie Nial and Bruce Shear. 


Mid-Hudson 


That youth should be given a broader, 
more cultural education was the thesis of 
Henry Burke in the panel discussion at a 
dinner meeting held March 12, at Wap- 


pingers Falls. Mr. Burke, manager of the 
Duchess Bleachery, contended that such 
an education produces adaptability, char- 
acter, and personality, which are of great 
importance in preparing for a buisness 
career. Other members of the panel dis- 
cussion, ‘‘Are We Fitting Youth for Voca- 
tional Life?’’ included: Elwood Wag- 
goner, NYA Director, Poughkeepsie; Al- 
fred J. Bruckert, Director of Guidance, 
Myron H. Michael School, Kingston; 
and Arthur Laidlaw, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kingston. 

Reports on the Atlantic City Convention 
were given by the delegates, Clarence W. 
Failor and Alfred J. Bruckert. The dinner 
was served by the Bachelor’s Club (7-10 
grade boys) of Wappingers Central School 
and the Senior Girls Scout Troop acted as 
guides through the new building. 


Rockland County, N. Y. 


Thomas R. Owens, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the State Department of Labor, 
was the speaker at a meeting held April 3, 
at the auditorium of the Allied Products, 
Suffern. Mr. Owens discussed the activi- 
ties of the Department in connection with 
the defense program and presented the 
problems of labor mediation. The meeting 
was well attended by counselors, personnel 
officers, and representatives from industry. 


Teachers College 


About thirty-five members attended a 
dessert party, Friday, March 21, in the 
Grace Dodge Room to hear the delegates 
report on the Annual Convention. The 
Branch’s annual Follies have been sched- 
uled for April 25 and promise to be more 
hilarious than ever. 


Western New York 


The annual meeting was held April 26 at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. George E. 
Hutcherson, NVGA President, addressed 
the general session. Vocational guidance 
in industry, in the school, and in college 
was presented by a panel consisting of the 
following: Garett Nyweide, Director of 
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guidance, Jamestown Public Schools; 
Thomas W. Kenelly, Psychologist, 
Niagara Falls, Department of Education; 
Margaret Anderson, Counselor, James- 
town Public Schools; Laurence E. Spring, 
Counselor, Seneca Vocational High School; 
Edward S. Jones, Director of Personnel 
Research, University of Buffalo; Theo- 
dosia C. Hewlett, District Director, Junior 
Division, State Employment Service; 
Charles S. Mattoon, Personnel Director, 
Curtiss Wright Corporation; Miriam 
Eggers, Training Director, The William 
Hengerer Company. 

The speaker at the luncheon session was 
William B. Kamprath, Principal, Burgard 
Vocational High School, who discussed 
“The National Defense Training Pro- 
gram.” 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“Education in a Democracy during and 
after the Present Crisis,’’ was the topic 
chosen by W. W. Charters, Director of 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University, also Curriculum Con- 
sultant for Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
New York. Dr. Charters was guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting held March 20. 
This talk was timely and challenging. 

George E. Hutcherson, Chief of Gui- 
dance Bureau, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York, and recently 
elected President of National Vocational 
Guidance Association, has been invited 
by the officers to be guest of honor at the 
May meeting. 


Northeastern Ohio 


‘Evaluation of Guidance in the Secon- 
dary Schools’’ was discussed by Paul 
Rehmus, Principal, Lakewood (Ohio) 
High School, at the April meeting. A 
panel discussion of welfare and education 
was the feature of the March meeting. 
The panel included: Lee Bauer, Principal, 
William D. Howells School; Charles 
Scott, Placement, East Technical High 
School; Ruth Hier, Assistant Principal, 
James Ford Rhodes High School; W. T. 
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McCullough, Group Work Council; Rob- 
ert Canary, Juvenile Court; and Eliza- 
beth Noyes, Humane Society. Before the 
meeting the members visited the Cleveland 
plant of the Fisher Body Company. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


The Branch met at the YMCA for supper, 
Thursday evening, April 3, 1941. Follow- 
ing the supper President Robert C. Reed 
heard reports from various committees 
from the past year. 

These reports indicated a healthy condi- 
tion in interest and effort. Particularly 
gratifying was the report that there are 
forty-four members of the local branch, 
one of the largest groups in the country for 
a city of this size. The membership report 
was made by Miss Shearer. Maurice E. 
Kolpien reported on defense courses being 
conducted over the county, while Kathryn 
Keep of the Occupational Counseling Ser- 
vice of the Public Employment Office re- 
ported on a plan whereby pupils leaving or 
graduating from the city schools who are 
without placement opportunities have 
their names brought to the attention of 
those most likely to be helpful to them 
from the counseling or placement stand- 
point. 

The outstanding feature of the meeting 
was given by Florence Burger, Assistant 
Principal of East High School, who re- 
ported on the National Conference of the 
NVGA, to which she was a delegate, on 
February 20, 21, and 22, last. Miss 
Burger's report was interesting, instruc- 
tive, inspiring and interspersed with anec- 
dotes and humorous high spots of the 
Convention. 

She mentioned that Erie was favorably 
brought into prominence in discussions re- 
lating to aptitude testing, as it was intro- 
duced and developed here in the Public 
Employment Service. Miss Burger was 
impressed with the reported successes of 
“Career Conferences’’ which had been 
organized in other cities by certain service 
clubs in cooperation with the local school 
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system. This seemed to be one activity 
thus far not introduced in Erie. 

As this was the annual meeting of the 
local Branch, the officers for the coming 
year were elected. 


Philadelphia 


“Youth's Stake in the Defense Training 
Program’’ was considered at the School- 
men’s Week dinner of the Branch. The 
speaker of the evening was Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. There were also discussants, 
representatives from the community who 
are actively engaged in the administration 
of the defense program. This meeting gave 
members the opportunity of considering 
the mutual values to be realized from an 
intelligent integration of the guidance, 
training, and placement facilities available 
for meeting our present emergency. 


East Tennessee 


‘‘How I Started a Guidance Program in 
My School,’ was vividly presented at a 
meeting held at the University of Tennes- 
see, March 15. Representatives from four 
small high schools in the area gave their 
experience: Rita Berong, Etowa; Dave 
Brittain, Clinton; Mary Goddard, Mary- 
ville; and Sophia Masterson, Powell. 

Another feature of the meeting was a 
panel which interviewed pupils ranging 
from eighth graders to those about to 
enter college. The panel included the 
following: Charles Martin, Tennessee 
State Employment Service; Curtis Gentry, 
Director of Guidance, Knoxville; Elnora 
Paul, Counselor; Sophia Masterson, home 
economics teacher; Dean R. M. Cook, 
Carson-Newman College; Paul Fitts, Di- 
rector of the University of Tennessee Psy- 
chological Clinic; R. F. Thomason, Reg- 
istrar of the University of Tennessee; 
and R. R. Vance, Supervisor, Division of 
High Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The meeting was arranged in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Vance and the State Depart- 


ment of Education. The presiding officer 
was Fred C. Smith, Dean, Graduate School 
of Education, University of Tennessee. 


Honolulu 


The effect of the national wage-hour 
legislation on business and industry in the 
Territory was discussed at the monthly 
meeting held February 24, at the YWCA. 
Howard Durham of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of Labor 
explained the provisions of the law and 
Masaji Marumoto, an attorney, discussed 
its effects on the Japanese small business 
man. At the meeting it was announced 
that The Pineapple Industry in Hawaii 
would soon be off the press. The first 
complete vocational study of a Hawaiian 
industry, it has been sponsored by the 
Honolulu Branch, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the Pineapple Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association. It will 
be used in the schools and by vocational 
advisers in the Territory. 


Vermont 


The Vermont Guidance and Personnel 
Association held its spring meeting in con- 
junction with the thirty-sixth conference 
of the Schools of Vermont, the University 
of Vermont, and the Champlain Valley 
Teachers’ Association, at Burlington, on 
March 14, 1941. At the general meeting 
the theme was “‘Our Education—Present 
and Future,”’ and the speakers were Ralph 
E. Noble, Commissioner of Education in 
Vermont, and Worcester Warren, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. In the afternoon at a joint meet- 
ing of the Secondary School Conference and 
the Vermont Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation, Superintendent Warren spoke on 
the development of an effective guidance 
program, John W. Morrow of Burlington 
High School told of the work being done 
in guidance in relation to distributive in- 
dustries, and Principal Walter True of 
Randolph High School described his pro- 
gram for preparing students for higher edu- 
cation. 
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At a luncheon meeting preceding the 
afternoon session Edwin Davis, State 
Director of Research and Guidance in Ver- 
mont, and Superintendent Warren spoke 
briefly. Plans were discussed for a high 
school excursion on historic Lake Cham- 
plain early in June, as a part of the State's 
Sesquicentennial Celebration. 


Milwaukee 
Industrial tours followed by a dinner 


meeting and discussion have proved very 
popular with members of this Branch. A 
visit to the Phoenix Hosiery Company is 
being planned. Other visits of the season 
have included the Kearney-Trecker Cor- 
poration which is engaged in defense pro- 
duction. A movie was shown and com- 
pany officials at the dinner discussed their 
working conditions, promotion system, 
and special problems. This was followed 
by an extensive tour of the plant. 


Radio News 


A new Chairman takes over the work of 
the Radio Committee, an activity carried 
on admirably during the past year by 
Grace Laleger and her committee. It is 
a far step from developing new Branches to 
promoting vocational guidance over the 
air. The new Chairman, however, hopes 
to be oriented fully to the position within 
the next few weeks and looks to members 
in the field for pertinent copy for the 
Magazine. Any specialized activity of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation must be considered the interest of 
all members so far as reportorial service is 
concerned. Therefore, please send items 
of interest pertaining to radio programs 
and projects to the Chairman. 

That members of NVGA are interested in 
what radio can do for vocational guidance 
was shown by the large attendance at the 
breakfast during the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. It is planned to carry on the research 
which was reported by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse and her sub-committee. This 
group has been studying ethics and stand- 
ards in vocational broadcasting. 

The National Broadcasting Series, ‘‘On 
Your Job’’ (NBC, Red Network, Sundays 
1:30-2:00 P.M., E.S.T.), with Harry D. 
Kitson as commentator, continues through 


May. The following broadcasts are sched- 
uled: 


May 4 They Fight Fires (Community 
firemen) 
May 11 What's the Answer—School or 
Work? 
May 18 A Cake Bakery 
May 25 Food for Defense 


The Montana Branch of NVGA is spon- 
soring a series of vocational broadcasts 
(transcriptions) during the spring. They 
will be broadcast with the cooperation of 
the Montana Council on Civic Broadcast- 
ing. A direct mail campaign informing 
the schools throughout the state of the 
breadcasts has been undertaken.—Epcar 
M. Stover 


Twelve Connecticut manufacturers are 
cooperating with the state in a long-range 
training program of highly skilled workers 
through apprenticeship. Between 400 and 
§00 apprentices are in training in the com- 
panies which are working closely with the 
State Apprenticeship Council, which in 
turn cooperates with the Federal Com- 


‘ mittee on Apprentice Training. 
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U. S. Training Aviation Ground Courses 


RAINING CouRsES to equip WPA work- 

men for private jobs in the aircraft 
ground service have been developed by the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and representa- 
tives of the aviation industry. Classes 
have already been inaugurated in four 
eastern states, according to Earl Minder- 
man, Director, Division of Information, 
Work Projects Administration. 

This training program is to be extended 
into other states to provide ultimately be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 trained ground ser- 
vice men for employment at the thousands 
of airports at small cities, at major air 
terminals, and auxiliary landing fields. 

The training program, which is organ- 
ized under the direction of Robert W. Ham- 
brook, specialist in aviation education for 
the U. S. Office of Education, will serve 
the dual purpose of filling the need for 
trained aircraft attendants and enable hun- 
dreds of WPA workmen to equip them- 
selves for return to gainful private em- 
ployment. 

Funds of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration are being used to finance the train- 
ing program which is co-sponsored by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee has endorsed the program and the 
War Department has given its approval to 
the work because of the need for more 
aviation ground crews for the increased 
Army air travel which is resulting from the 
air corps’ expansion program. ° 


Training programs are now in progress 
at airports in Baltimore; Washington; 
Richmond, Virginia; Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania; and the Bendix Airport near 
Paterson, New Jersey. Instructors for the 
courses are selected by the U. S. Office of 
Education and only qualified men with 
previous successful experience in airport 
work and ground crew training are given 
consideration. 

No effort will be made to teach the train- 
ees aviation mechanics. Rather they will 
be schooled to service planes and prepare 
them for flight in much the same manner 
that filling station attendants check and 
fuel automobiles. This job is more com- 
plex, of course, for airplanes, and it re- 
quires more expert attention on the part of 
the ground crews. The WPA trainees will 
be taught to supply needs of pilots and 
planes competently and quickly, to keep 
take-off and landing lanes clear, and to aid 
in directing airport traffic. 

Courses will include four major di- 
visions: (1) Guiding pilot and aiding in 
handling of planes off the ground; (2) 
servicing planes; (3,) inspecting and main- 
taining equipment; (4) aiding in directing 
traffic and field operation. 

Although aviation engineering and me- 
chanics will not be a part of the training 
course, those trainees who show aptitude 
for aircraft work may possibly be able to 
take such courses later. Other opportuni- 
ties which may open up for the more apt 
trainees include airport administration 
and management. 
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All the personnel for the classes is care- 
fully selected. Only about 10 men are 
permitted in each course. Age limits are 
18 to 30, and applicants for the classes are 
personally selected by the instructors. Al- 
most all are high school graduates and 
many have had some college work. 

A number of airline officials and airport 
managers have stated that they could give 
immediate employment to men who are 
trained in ground service work. Officials 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Work 
Projects Administration, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration are confident 
that the courses will result in hundreds of 
men leaving WPA rolls and returning to 
private employment in the new jobs which 
are being opened by the expansion of 
American aviation. 


Indiana Conference 


The Third Annual Guidance Conference 
sponsored by the Indiana State Teachers’ 
College for the Wabash Valley Area was 
held on the campus of Indiana State 
College on March 26. 

The conference consisted of two separate 
divisions with a strong program for each 
division. There was a full day’s program 
of 6 periods for the hundreds of high school 
students in attendance. Clifford E. Erick- 
son of Northwestern University made the 
address in the first general session. His 
subject was “Youth Faces the Future.”’ 
Following this general session, the stu- 
dents selected three vocational group in- 
terest sessions from a total of 44 listed on 
the program. 

A feature of the program was a radio 
broadcast on the subject, ‘“The Defense 
of Democracy through Guidance."’ V. 
Dewey Annikan of Indiana State Teachers 
College, assisted by Lloyd Williams, 
directed the panel discussion for the broad- 
cast. The visiting high school students 
heard the broadcast in the Sycamore 
Theatre. Janet Landrum, of Wiley High 
School, Terre Haute, then conducted a 


half-hour follow-up discussion of the same 
subject with the visiting students. 

The professional program for school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors, 
presented as the two main speakers Clifford 
E. Erickson and Mrs. Marguerite W. Za- 
poleon, specialist, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Erickson spoke to more than 300 
assembled in the Sycamore Theatre on 
‘Teachers Grow with Youth.’ Hilde- 
gard Maehling, Counselor, McLean Junior 
High School of Terre Haute, acted as chair- 
man for this session. 

The following served as discussion 
leaders: Otto Albright, H. E. Sanford, 
E. A. O'Dell, Jesse M. Boston, Rolle 
Geddes, Fred Hayes, J. P. Girard, 
Leonard E. Lowe, and Dale C. Billman. 

The luncheon meeting has always been 
a ‘‘highspot’’ onthe program. More than 
125 attended the luncheon which was 
followed by an excellent address by Mrs. 
Marguerite Zapoleon who spoke on “‘Coun- 
seling Youth for Today and Tomorrow.” 

The major purpose of this conference is 
to help create a better understanding of 
guidance as a function of the modern 
school and at the same time to assist boys 
and girls with many of the problems con- 
fronting them as they relate to plans for 
the future.—Sytvan A. Yacer, Head, In- 
dustrial Arts Dept., Indiana State Teachers 
College. 


North Carolina Considers Training 
Teachers as Counselors 


In order to plan for an adequate supply of 
counselors in North Carolina Schools, a 
conference was held February 14 and 15 at 
Duke University, Durham, under the spon- 
sorship of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the North Carolina College 
Conference, and the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

S. Marion Justice reported on training 
facilities existing in North Carolina in- 
stitutions training teachers and Royce E. 
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Brewster discussed such provisions in other 
states. Harry Jager outlined the elements 
that should be included in a program 
which trains teachers in vocational and 
educational guidance. 

After a realistic discussion of the prob- 
lems encountered, the following recom- 
mendation was adopted: 


It is recommended that the North 
Carolina College Conference Committee 
on Collaboration with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction include, as 
one of its special problems, the study of 
guidance as an element in teacher 
education and its relations to the public 
school curriculum. 


It was the sense of the conferees that: 


1. A basic course in guidance be re- 
quired of all prospective teachers. 

2. Institutions offering specialized 
courses in guidance on the under- 
graduate level give due considera- 
tion to the education and experience 
of those persons authorized to give 
instruction in such courses. 

3. Preparation for specialized service 
in guidance be restricted to the 
melints level and be predicated 
upon successful teaching experience. 

4. Graduate schools examine their 
offerings with the view of providing 
in proper balance, a comprehensive 
treatment of this field, so as to in- 
clude all of the important elements 
of a guidance program. 

5. Any consideration of the proper 
areas of guidance includes the needs 
of individuals throughout the span 
of life, rather than a restriction to 
any particular period of develop- 
ment. 

6. Institutions having adequate ex- 
tension facilities offer appropriate 
courses in guidance for the in-ser- 
vice improvement of teachers and 
that these courses be built around 
the needs of the local community. 

7. The problem of certification for 
specialized service in guidance be 
chant until a further study is 
made and the issues clarified. In 
the meantime, where public schodl 
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administrators contemplate the de- 
velopment of a guidance program 
such members of the anion staff 
may be delegated to conduct the 
specialized work when their quali- 
fications are approved through 
consultation with the Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and 
Guidance in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Career Night 


Fifteen hundred students and 400 parents 
attended Career Conferences, April 3, at 
the Albert Leonard High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Speakers from more than 
60 different occupations, including recent 
graduates, gave first hand information to 
boys and girls from the city’s three high 
schools. The evening was divided into 
three conference periods of forty-five min- 
utes each. The Career Night was planned 
by the Department of Guidance, Records, 
and Appraisal, New Rochelle Public 
Schools, Clarence C. Dunsmoor, Director. 
Cooperating sponsors were a dozen loca] 
civic organizations. 


pp ______________— 
Events in Washington 





U. S. Office of Education 


Report—Of especial interest to coun- 
selors is the announcement in the annual 
report that Massachusetts, Missouri, Ver- 
mont, and Puerto Rico had been aided to 
set up programs of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance with the use of federal 
funds administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
GuIDANCE SERVICE 


Spectatists—Four special representatives 
to assist in problems of selection, evalua- 
tion, and follow-up in connection with the 
National Defense Training Program have 
been appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and assigned to the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 
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The men appointed for this work are: 
S. Lance Brintle, recently Special Repre- 
sentative of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, and formerly em- 
ployed in the Long Beach City Schools as 
Assistant in Research and in the University 
of Oklahoma; Creighton E. Hays, for- 
merly Supervisor of the Denver Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Service, Denver, Color- 
ado; Rolland D. Todd, formerly Person- 
nel Officer of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; and Anthony C. 
Tucker, recently consultant in the Gui- 
dance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
and formerly Supervisor of Statistics and 
Research, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 

The services of these representatives are 
available through State Departments of 
Education for assistance in states and cities 
having problems of selection, evaluation, 
and follow-up of individuals in the Na- 
tional Defense Training Program. 


Posters—Three groups of 10 colored 
posters suitable for school use have been 
prepared in the Guidance Service to illus- 
trate major occupational classifications 
according to the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. These posters will be loaned 
to a limited number of schools if return 
postage is paid. Bookings must be made 
in advance through Walter J. Greenleaf, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


ItmvgRaRY—Royce E. Brewster, Special- 
ist, Consultation and Field Service, of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, during March visited Maryland 
schools in company with R. Floyd Crom- 
well, State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, to aid in exten- 
sion of guidance programs; Tampa, Flor- 
ida—to participate in a program of Florida 
Educational Associations, and in a con- 
ference with State Department of Educa- 
tion officials relative to guidance problems; 
and Puerto Rico—to assist Winston J. 
Riley, Jr., Insular Supervisor of Occupa- 


tional Information and Guidance, on prob- 
lems incident to guidance programs in the 
Islands. 


Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Specialist in 
Occupations for Girls and Women, repre- 
sented the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education in March in talks at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and at the Wabash 
Valley Guidance Conference at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


New Post—Pedro T. Orata, for the past 
year and a half a consultant in the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
resigned March 1 to accept a position as 
Director of Research, National Council of 
Education, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


Excnance—The Information Exchange 
on Education and National Defense (Oc- 
CUPATIONS, Pp. §51) announces its first 
catalogue, listing 103 items which have 
been organized into 24 loan packets. 
Publications, posters, outlines, study units, 
pictorial booklets, reprints of magazine 
articles dealing with defense plans or prob- 
lems are listed. Materials may be bor- 
rowed for two weeks from the time they 
are received. Franked envelopes or labels 
provide for the return of the material with 
no postal charges. When materials are 
returned, others may be requested. A copy 
of the catalogue may be secured by writing 
to Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


News Briefs 


Five hundred high school seniors from 
1o counties and 200 undergraduates from 
Tennessee Wesleyan College participated 
in the first annual Vocational Institute, 
held at Athens, Tennessee, March 26. The 
one-day program was sponsored jointly 
by the college and the Athens Kiwanis 
Club. At the sessions 27 speakers discussed 
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25 fields of work. One of the speakers at 
the general assembly was Curtis G. Gentry, 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance, Knox- 
ville Public Schools, and Secretary, East 
Tennessee Branch, NVGA. 
-~ + + 
In the monthly bulletin of the New 
Zealand Vocational Guidance Association 
a plea for overdue subscription makes this 
concession to the emergency: ‘‘It has been 
decided that all members on active service 
shall be retained as members without pay- 


ment of fee.’ 
-~ + + 


A Vocational Index to articles in Fortune 
magazine has just been completed with the 
assistance of Harry A. Jager, Chief of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; Robert 
Hoppock, Chairman, Department of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Administration, New 
York University; and Florence E. Clark, 
Chairman, Publishers Committee, Occupa- 
tional Research Section. The new index 
makes available to vocational counselors 
and others in easy reference form the mass 
of articles on corporations, industrial prac- 
tices, and government procedures which 
have appeared in Fortune during the past 11 
years. One section lists 34 articles dealing 
with the defense boom. A limited supply 
of the Indexes is available and may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the 
Lecturer’s Bureau, Time, Inc., Time and 
Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York City. 
-~ + + 


The Second Annual Career Conference 
for University of Mississippi freshmen was 
held March 24-April 8. Besides hearing 
talks by representatives of different voca- 
tions in Freshmen assemblies, the students 
met the speakers informally at luncheons. 
Another feature of the program was an 
exhibit of vocational books and periodi- 
cals, personnel blanks used by agencies and 
corporations, and information on voca- 
tional tests. A vocational tour to Mem- 
phis included visits to industrial plants and 
business centers. bd 





Who’s Who and Where 





Rosert T. Coxiins of the Wethersfield 
(Conn.) High School, has been granted an 
eighteen-month leave of absence to take a 
national defense position as personnel 
manager at the New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol. He assumed his 
new duties February 1. 


Mitprep Hickman, Director of Gui- 
dance and Placement, Cleveland Public 
Schools, spoke at the joint meeting of the 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Departments 
of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation at Akron, Ohio, April 18. 


Rosert C. Core has been appointed 
Chairman of the newly formed Vocational 
Guidance Committee of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. Mr. Cole will continue as 
Director of Education and Guidance of the 
Worcester (Mass. Boys’ Clubs, a position 
he has held since 1931. 


Heten D. Bracpon, Dean of Hood 
College, has been elected President of Lake 
Erie College and will take office in Septem- 
ber, 1941. 


Francisco Montes HERNANDEZ has as- 
sumed new duties as Youth Personnel 
Supervisor of the Ponce Area of NYA in 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Montes, who is Secre- 
tary of the Puerto Rico Branch, is a former 
teacher of Industrial Arts and Director of 
the Guidance Bureau of the High School at 
Guayama, P. R. 


Harotp Sxiar was recently appointed 
Director of Activities (group work, recrea- 
tion, and guidance) at the Cincinnati Com- 
munity Center. 


Exrzanor Hunpson Grapy has been 
appointed Academic Dean at Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By George 
E. Myers. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941. Pp. 377. $3.00. 


Those who, over a long period of years, 
have watched publications on guidance 
and vocational guidance come fom the 

ress, ‘strut their day,’’ and retire to ob- 
fivion, are ever alert for something more 
scholarly, more scientific in approach, and 
more illuminating than those which have 
come before. It is now some time since a 
book dealing with vocational guidance 
has appeared; therefore, it is with genuine 
pleasure that one welcomes Dr. Myers’ 
thought-provoking contribution. 

Two major objectives dominate the 
content of the book: (1) the author's de- 
sire to reaffirm and support his conviction 
that vocational guidance is sufficiently 
differentiated in objective, content, and 
method from other ‘‘kinds’’ of guidance 
to hold a clearly defined — in the 
present-day, over-expanded array of gui- 
dance services, (2) to formulate a series of 
principles based on his convictions, and 
to set up a program for vocational guidance 
which will exemplify these principles. 

Chapters I, II, and III are devoted to the 
accomplishment of the first objective. 
With scholarly and painstaking exact- 
ness, definition after definition is called 
to judgment, argumentation pro and 
con is marshaled, sharp distinctions are 
drawn between such interrelated, and 
often synonymously used terminologies, 
as education and guidance, and guidance 
and personnel work. A unique criterion 
is set up to determine which members of 
the guidance family shall be allowed to 
retain membership therein, and which 
shall be cast out. The heart of the crite- 
rion is the presence of two sets of differ- 


ences. No guidance situation exists unless 
there is one set of differences concerned 
with the individual, and another con- 
cerned with possible choices which might 
be made. Application of this criterion to 
each “‘kind’’ of guidance results in the ac- 
ceptance of vocational, educational, recrea- 
tional, and community service as legiti- 
mate ‘‘kinds,’’ and in the relegation of 
civic, health, moral, and social to the field 
of education. 

Chapters VII to XVII, inclusive, are 
concerned with the author's second objec- 
tive. They present in detail the eight 
services which Dr. Myers feels should 
constitute the Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram for Secondary Schools. A final chap- 
ter deals with the organization and ad- 
ministration of such a program. This 
section of the book does not differ mate- 
rially in content from that of other simi- 
lar books. It is ‘‘spotty,"’ for better or 
for worse, in parts, as are most such books. 
Some will probably join this reviewer in 
regretting that Dr. Myers did not extend 
the space given to occupational informa- 
tion, and lessen that given to the analysis 
of the individual. We have read and 
heard so much recently on the indispen- 
sability of tests, inventories, and clinics 
that some of us are beginning to wonder 
if we cannot dispense with occupational 
information entirely, if we just under- 
stand the individual, inside and out. 
Dr. Myers is admirably prepared, through 
wide knowledge and broad practical ex- 
perience, to counteract this partisan think- 
ing, and to see that each series of essential 
counseling information is given proper 
attention. Would that he had struck 
while the iron was hot! 

Whether or not readers agree with Dr. 
Myers’ pronouncements, and undoubtedly 
there will be much difference of opinion, 
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this reviewer feels that there will be no 
disagreement regarding the type of scholar- 
ship which is evidenced in the book, nor 
will there be any failure to appreciate its 
thought-provoking character—for this 
after all is one’s best claim to leadership. 
The book has appeared at a most oppor- 
tune time. It is, thus far, the only care- 
fully thought-through, all-inclusive pro- 
nouncement which brings to focus and il- 
luminates a discussion threatening to dis- 
rupt the only organization which has 
borne the name, Vocational Guidance, or 
essayed to foster vocational guidance as 
worthy of special attention.—Anna Y. 
Reep, Resident Lecturer in Guidance and 
Personnel, Cornell University. 


Cw 


WORKING YOUR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE. And Other Means of Providing 
for College Expenses. By Walter J. Green- 
leaf. U.S. Office of Education, Guidance 
Series No. 4, Bull. No. 210, 1941. Pp. 
169. 

There is hardly a campus in the country 
that does not report from 25 to 100 per 
cent of its students working for part or 
all of their support. Selling spare hours 
as a means to an education has become big 
business. Tens of thousands of students 
are earning tens of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

Twelve years after his ‘‘Self-Help for 
College Students,"’ Mr. Greenleaf, then 
Associate Specialist in Higher Education 
and now Specialist in Occupational Infor- 
mation, has produced another government 
pamphlet that will become like its proto- 
type, a valuable source book for all writers 
in this ‘‘so-you're-going-to-college’’ field. 
Especially in his tabulations, statistics, 
and breakdowns, Mr. Greenleaf marshals 
significant data, based largely on 1937- 
1938 questionnaires. 

His text follows the familiar style of his 


. 1929 book and he again publishes actual- 


experience letters from working college 
students. There are new developments by 
1941 that Mr. Greenleaf did not have in 
1929—the NYA method of working one’s 
way through college, which grew out of, 


the earlier FERA plan; and the coopera- 
tive dining halls and dormitories, to name 
= two. 

oday students have more incentive to 
earn college costs. The most expensive 
colleges, viewed as a group, are found by 
Mr. Goonseat to be the privately endowed 
women’s institutions, with a minimum 
annual expense average of $992. Men's 
colleges, privately endowed, have a mini- 
mum expense average of $866, and co-ed 
institutions $657. Denominational insti- 
tutions range from $469 to $634, state in- 
stitutions from $404 to $437, teachers col- 
leges $290, and normal schools $277. 

In the decade ending in 1938, the propor- 
tion of college women “a are self-sup- 
porting has generally increased from 15 to 
24 per cent in women’s colleges, 26 to 29 
per cent in co-ed colleges, 15 to 43 per cent 
in teachers colleges, and 20 to 30 per cent 
in junior colleges. 

In spite of his conclusion that there 
has been a “‘general decline in the propor- 
tion (of students) not engaging in an 
form of self-help,’ Mr. aa finds 
that the increased percentage among wo- 
men workers is not matched among the 
men. He reports that the proportion in 
men’s colleges has dropped hak 30 to 27 
per cent, of men in co-ed institutions from 
49 to 35, and in junior colleges from 43 to 
35. In teachers colleges, however, the 
increase was from 28 to 58 per cent. 
Moreover, it is difficult to understand 
how, with more colleges reporting than 
was the case with his earlier bulletin, he 
finds that student annual earnings have 
gone down instead of up, from $32,500,- 
000 to $28,250,903. 

Even so, the aggregate totals in this big 
business of working for an education are 
breath-taking. Although Mr. Greenleaf 
admits many colleges did not return ques- 
tionnaires, he gives in his listing of ‘‘term- 
time earnings, men and women, 1937" 
the University of California with the 
largest sum of all. The NYA grants are 
included in his evaluation of self-help. 

California with $939,600 tops his list. 
Other leaders are Syracuse University with 
$848,945, University of Michigan with 
$700,229, and University of Cincinnati 
with $664,000.—CiarEence E. Lovgjoy, 
Columbia University. 
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OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING TECH- 
NIQUES. By William H. Stead, Carroll 
Shartle, and others. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1940. Pp.273. $2.50. 

Occupational Counseling Techniques—Their 
Development and Application is the report 
of an initial study carried on as part of the 
Occupational Research Program of the 
Technical Board of Occupational Re- 
search of the U. S. Employment Service. 
The project was initiated in order to 
facilitate both quantity and quality of 
job placements made by the State Em- 
ployment Services. 

The book describes the three phases of 
the Occupational Research Program. The 
first phase and emphasis of the program has 
been on gathering adequate occupational 
information through observation and 
analysis of jobs in various industries. The 
second phase of the program has been the 
development of occupational counseling 
techniques. This has been carried out 
initially through a series of studies made 
by the Worker Analysis Section of the 
Occupational Research Program, ‘‘to de- 
termine what skills, aptitudes, and other 
characteristics are possessed by the suc- 
cessful worker in various occupations 
and how such characteristics may be mea- 
sured." The third phase of the program 
has consisted of community research 
projects established in four cities for the 
purpose of facilitating the occupational 
adjustment of youth. Each center has 
carried on a four-point program, including 
study of jobs in the given community, 
study of occupational trends with a view 
to forecasting, analysis of occupational 
aptitudes of individual workers, and ex- 
perimental procedures in connection with 
the entire problem of counseling and place- 
ment. 

This publication specifically elaborates 
upon the second phase of the Occupational 
Research Program, through study of three 
kinds of occupational counseling tech- 
niques. These include measures of occu- 
pational proficiency, measures of occupa- 
tional potentialities, and classification of 
indices of occupational relationships. De- 
tailed explanation is given of the develop- 
ment of oral trade questions and also of 
clerical aptitude tests as a measure of oc- 
cupational proficiency. The development 


of technical aspects of rating forms as a 
measure of occupational potentiality in 
the vocational field of department store 
selling and in the field of employment ser- 
vice counseling is thoroughly described. 
Furthermore the problem of the relation- 
ship between worker traits and various 
occupational requirements was studied. 
Indices of occupational relationships were 
determined through observation of the 
worker on the job and from discussion 
with employers regarding minimum train- 
ing requirements. Through use of the 
trade rating method, common denomina- 
tors were found of estimated worker skills, 
abilities and other qualifications indicated 
by employers. In this way occupations 
requiring many of the same skills have 
been cross referenced through analysis 
cards, to enhance placement prospects of 
job applicants in any one of several related 
occupations. 

It is this reviewer's belief that these 
techniques are tools to be used as part of 
any counseling program and must be 
supplemented by the technique of the 
interview, in the course of which other 
significant information should be gained 
and evaluated concerning the job ap- 
plicant’s background, education, training, 
work history, and adjustment on the job. 
The material of this book could perhaps 
have been presented more concisely and 
effectively by one writer rather than by 
several research analysts. However, the 
research project itself is of unquestionable 
value in pointing the way toward further 
study i occupational counseling tech- 
niques which can profitably be made by 
all community agencies dealing with the 
problem of occupational guidance and job 
placement.—Eteanor Logs, Scholarship 
Counselor, Children’s Scholarship League, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
Cad 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO BE AN AR- 
TIST! By Matlack Price. New York, 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 1939. Pp. 
168. $2.50. 

This book has as its subtitle Timely aus 
on Breaking into the Art Market. It should 
be extremely illuminating to the young 
person who this spring is finishing art 
school and is considering how he can turn 
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his training into cash. It would also be 
stimulating to those commercial artists 
who are branching off into free-lance 
work, fashion illustrating, designing, or 
some other special field. The young per- 
son considering art as a vocation will 
find that this book gives him insight 
into the fields through which artists 
make a living. He will, however, want 
to reread it just before he goes out to hunt 
for his first job. 

With ‘‘catchy”’ chapter titles and a style 
that is humorous and pungent, Matlack 
Price gives practical suggestions on how to 
market commercial art work. His thesis 
is that artists must also be businessmen. 
He talks of the necessity of promptness, 
mentioning the pressure under which ad- 
vertising departments operate and the 
imminence of deadlines. He stresses the 
necessity for speed. In the art room as in 
the factory, the output must be kept up 
if the artist is to earn his salary. The 
samples from his portfolio must be care- 
fully selected, fresh in appearance, and 
up-to-the minute. 

There is much plain common sense in 
this book, and it is presented in a ‘‘mod- 
ern manner’’ that should be both pleasing 
and convincing. Undoubtedly, art direc- 
tors in all establishments using youthful 
commercial artists would advocate that 
it be part of the library of every art school, 
and that it be on the required reading list 
for every artist in search of a job.— 
Barpara H. Wricut, Supervisor of Counsel- 
ors, Minneapolis Board of Education. 


Cw 


GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FOR RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS. By Paul W. Chapman, 
Consultant, Occupational and Guidance 
Service, Vocational Division, U. S. Office 
of Education, May, 1939. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 60. 

This bulletin in four divisions sets forth 
(1) a brief statement of the philosophy re- 
garding the responsibility for guidance 
services, (2) a description of the program 


* of Newark Valley Central High School of 


Tioga County, New York, G a descrip- 
tion of the school program of Nyack Vil- 
lage and Rockland County, New York, 
and (4) a recapitulation of the terms and 
acceptable practices used in the descrip~ 


tions. The appendix contains copies of 
blank forms us¢d in carrying on each 
program. 

is is a very timely bulletin, coming as 
it does when so many of our smaller 
schools are mg in need of suggestive 
assistance in formulating their guidance 
programs. So many of the prepared pro- 
grams have been organized for large city 
systems and are not wholly suited to rural 
situations. 

Each program is suited to the needs of 
the community in which it is located, and 
while the purposes are similar, the method 
of approach in each case is made in line 
with local findings. A careful reading 
of these two set-ups and the suggestive 
explanation accompanying them should 
be worth while to the superintendent or 
or who is earnestly seeking aid in 

uilding a program for his local situa- 
tion. The two yn age differ suf- 
ficiently to admit of such wide differences 
as one might imagine.—Epwarp W. 
Bosuart, Professor of Education and Gui- 
dance, North Carolina State College of the 
University of North Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

oS) 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL. By 
Katharine Anne Ommanney. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, Revised Edition, 1939. 
Pp. 504. $1.60. 

The revised edition of The Stage and the 
School by Katharine Anne Ommanney is 
the most satisfying and comprehensive 
text book for a course in dramatics, that 
it has as yet been my privilege to discover. 
As I mall through the book I had a grow- 
ing awareness that Miss Ommanney must 
have had excellent training as well as ex- 
perience. This impression I immediately 
verified by reading merely the first few of 
her acknowledgments: to Azubah J. 
Latham, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Elsie Fogerty, Principal of the 
Central School of Speech Training, Albert 
Halls, London; the Academies of Dramatic 
Arts of London and New York. 

The theories and principles set forth by 
Miss Ommanney seem to me sound for 
they echo all that this reviewer has 
firmly believed and faithfully followed for 
years. A well-directed program of dra- 
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matics can be a great force to lift the 
morale of any school. A whole campus 
has been known to respond to the very 
plan laid down in this book. But, dramat- 
ics in the hands of the unscrupulous can 
be just as forceful in the other direction. 
Campuses have responded to that sort 
of treatment, too, and many a student has 
suffered in the process. This book can do 
much to raise the standard of dramatics in 
the schools. Every teacher of the subject 
will find it of practical value. 

The introduction and first chapter pre- 
sent an excellent argument for uninformed 
laymen and Boards of Education who may 
have any prejudice against the inclusion 
of a course in dramatics in the curriculum. 

The content of the book is replete with 
up-to-date and usable material for illus- 
tration, technical training, reference, and 
application. And yet the student is like- 
wise given a pleasant and related picture 
of the whole scope of drama and the 
theater from its Greek beginnings through 
the Middle Ages, to Shakespeare and the 
Moderns. Students could have no bet- 
ter introduction to Shakespeare than that 
suggested in Chapter 14 of Miss Omman- 
ney's book. 

he appendices are filled with the most 
helpful material: the list of classified 
plays for high school production (to men- 
tion merely one item) is a joy in itself to a 
harassed teacher, coach, or group. 

This book is heartily recommended, not 
only for high school dramatics but for 
college as well.—Gzrorce-WIL.1aM SmiITH, 
Chairman, Division of Speech, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. 


Cw 


WHAT DOI DO NOW? By Mildred M. 
Payne. Gregg Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 
120. 76 cents. 

The young woman on a beginning job as 
office worker or teacher frequently finds 
herself confused regarding the correct 
procedure both in business and social 
relationships. What Do I Do Now? was 
written to aid the neophyte in finding 
herself. 

Miss Payne begins her description with 
an analysis of the qualities necessary for 


building a forceful personality. She stres- 
ses the importance of posture, dress, 
grooming, voice, and general poise, as 
well as the building of a background of 
information on books, current news, radio, 
motion pictures, and other leisure-time 
activities. She gives specific instructions 
regarding behavior in a variety of social 
situations, as in a restaurant, the theater, 
church, or on the street. 

The young secretary who finds herself 
with the responsibility for making travel 
arrangements for either herself or her em- 
ployer will get many valuable hints from 
this book. She will also find accurate 
instructions regarding the correct forms for 
all types of correspondence. 

The book is concisely written in a form 
which makes it easily used for reference. 
Any young person who is trying to estab- 
lish Sond te a new situation will find ita 
valuable guide book.—Apan Prtrce, Dean 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Cw 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER, Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, Eighth Yearbook. 
July, 1939, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. Pp. 355. $2.00. 

The Eighth Yearbook of the Journal of 
Negro Education is devoted to a critical 
consideration of the topic: ‘“The Present 
and Future Position of the Negro in the 
American Social Order."’ It defines the 
ney health, economic, civil, and po- 
itical status of the Negro; evaluates the 
important changes occurring during the 
last ten years; and indicates the position 
the Negro might be expected to occupy 
in the immediate future, with a statement 
of the conditions which must obtain in 
order to achieve it. Thirty scholars in 
white and Negro universities contributed 
to this cooperative project. 

A critical analysis of the vocational 
education, guidance, and placement of 
Negroes in the United States is presented 
in Chapter XVIII by Doxey Wilkerson, 
with suggestions for more adequate de- 
velopment during the next ten years. 
Using as a frame of reference the separate 
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Negro secondary school and college, 
Wilkerson reveals an unhappy picture of 
the Negro’s special problems in effecting 
satisfactory vocational adjustments. His 
appraisal of the status of vocational gui- 
dance in Negro secondary schools shows 
convincingly that this service is woefully 
neglected or ineptly conducted with strik- 
ing inadequacies of technique and a defi- 
nitely laggard controlling philosophy. 
This lack of effective vocational guidance 
service in Negro schools affects directly 
the welfare of young people in the most 
basic life activity and should merit serious 
study and careful planning by all who 
share responsibility for the education of 
Negro youth. The writer suggests that 
an important impetus to the development 
of valid programs might result from the 
creation of some comprehensive, nation- 
wide service which would collect and 
interpret specific information about the 
occupations of Negroes, and, in the light 
thereof, so project current developi.cnts as 
to forecast probable future occupational 
——— and needs. 

his Yearbook is the most recent co- 
operative attempt to define in a compre- 
hensive manner the status of the Negro in 
the various aspects of American life. It 
will serve as a fruitful source of authorita- 
tive material dealing with educational and 
social proboems of Negroes and a profit- 
able point of departure for future re- 
search.—Tuomas E. Batson, Washington, 
D.C. 


Cw 


HERE COMES THE MAIL. By Robert 
Disraeli. Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
1939. Pp. 117. $1.25. 

Here Comes the Mail is the story of the 
U. S. Postal Service. It is written for 
Junior High School level, with the author 
pretending that he is a guide taking the 
reader on a personally conducted, behind- 
the-scenes tour of a large General Post 
Office. 

The main use of this book, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, would be as a supple- 
mentary reference for a course in Civics, 
Citizenship, or some course concerned with 
the government or government services. 


Though the book is written in an enter- 
taining style and is copiously illustrated 
with photographs, its use as a reference 
for vocational guidance is limited because 
it obviously has not been written from a 
vocational point of view. No mention is 
made of the qualifications demanded for 
the various types of work, the training 
necessary, the opportunity for advance- 
ment, the supply and demand for the 
work, or even the remuneration offered. 

One of the aims of a course in Vocations 
is to create an appreciation of the work 
of other people, so as to make the student 
a more cultured and a broader-minded 
person. Here Comes the Mail would con- 
tribute to this aim by arousing an appre- 
ciation for the work of postal employees, 
but beyond that it has little value for the 
vocational counselor.—Auprey M. Proc- 
Tor, Director of Guidance, Missoula County 
High School, Missoula, Montana. 


ow 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Helen G. 
Bragdon, A. J. Brumbaugh, Basil H. Pil- 
lard, and E. G. Williamson. Pp. 61. 
$.50. 

OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. By W. H. Cow- 
ley, Robert Hoppock, and E. G. William- 
son. Pp. 74. $.50. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education, April, 
1939. Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
Vol. III, Numbers 1 and 2. 


Those who remember the pioneer con- 
tribution which The American Council on 
Education made to college personnel work 
were greatly cheered when, in 1937, the 
Council called a conference of personnel 
leaders and published, as a report, “The 
Student Personnel Point of View."’ This 
was immediately acclaimed as a “charter” 
for student personnel work. Shortly 
thereafter, the Council announced the ap- 
pointment of a continuing committee on 
student personnel work, headed by Ray- 
mond A. Kent. The brochures here re- 
viewed are the first two of a series on per- 
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sonnel work in colleges and universities to 
be issued by the Council acting through 
this committee. 

Since the Council enlisted in this project 
nearly all of the score or more of men and 
women nationally recognized as leaders in 
the field, it is not surprising that these are 
authoritative statements of sound prin- 
ciples and the best practice. They are ob- 
viously *‘required reading”’ for all who are 
concerned with guidance at the college 
level. Secondary school counselors and 
administrators will also find them illumi- 
nating, especially with respect to pre-col- 
lege guidance. Academic and administra- 
tive officers may also be safely advised to 
read them. They would learn that no per- 
sonnel program can hope to succeed with- 
out their understanding and cooperation. 

President Kent key-notes the series of 
brochures: 


Student personnel emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of the institution to con- 
sider the student as a whole person, not 
merely as a mind, and to assist him to 
proper development, emotionally, mor- 
ally, socially, and physically, as well as 
intellectually. ... 


and goes on to state their three objectives 
as: 

First, to indicate the theory upon 
which certain — personnel func- 
tions rest and to describe practices which 
give promise for the better performance 
of personnel services; second, to direct 
interested readers to sources of wider in- 
formation; and, third, to suggest ad- 
ministrative and research developments 
for which still further plans need to be 
laid. 

The two brochures overlap surprisingly 
little, each fulfills thoroughly its own 
assignment; it is for the counselor to put 
them together as two aspects of the entire 
task. The treatment is substantially par- 
allel: Definitions of educational counsel- 
ing, of occupational orientation; a state- 
ment of the need for each; the preparation 
and data necessary for an understanding of 
the student and his problems, and for hon- 
est counseling; the actual techniques of 
counseling; the administration of a coun- 
seling program, and, with respect to occu- 
pational orientation, an excellent presenta- 


tion of placement as the third stage of the 
—— analysis of the individual and 
is prospects, and the process of counseling 
him, properly culminating in placement; 
and a brief and stimulating prospectus of 
the future of occupational orientation. 
The treatment is compact, comprehen- 
sive, well balanced, easy to read. And, 
finally, these brochures do not stop with 
a discussion of the nature of the problems 
involved. They follow through with 
practical counseling procedures. These are 
doubtless neither perfect nor final, but 
they are the best guides yet produced for 
personnel practise in the two fields covered. 
Counselors and administrators concerned 
with counseling will be glad to check 
their own work against these outlines of 
effective procedure. A large edition will 
be required to meet the demand if these 
brochures have the wide circulation they 
deserve.—Karxt W. Ontuank, Dean of Per- 
sonnel Administration, University of Oregon. 


Cw 


PENNY MARSH, PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSE. By Dorothy Deming, R.N. 
New York, Dodd Mead & Company, 
1938. Pp. 266. $2.00. 

PENNY MARSH, SUPERVISOR OF 
NURSES. By Dorothy Deming, R.N. 
New York, Dodd Mead & Company, 
1939. Pp. 303. $2.00. 

These two books form an important 
addition to the too meager collection of 
pre-professional vocational guidance texts 
aimed to interest and inform girls of high 
school age. 

Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse is pre- 
sented in the form of a fast-moving and 
highly colorful, if not precisely probable, 
story of a young graduate nurse who enters 
a course for Public Health Nursing at an 
outstanding college, and after one year 
finds herself in a rural community—a lone 
worker. Miss Deming succeeds in giving 
much basic information which should be 
easily understood by the young student 
even if she may be misled by the succession 
of high adventures. 

The author probably by design allows 
her heroine to secure her first professional 
vocational guidance from a friend who is 
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herself experiencing satisfaction in her 
work as a public health nurse. When she 
has progressed to the status of a county 
nurse, she is guided toward the vocational 
bureau approved by her professional or- 
ganizations for counsel and placement. 

The second volume, Penny Marsh, Super- 
visor of Nurses, carries the heroine away 
from her Ohio county to the staff of a 
Visiting Nurse Service in a large city. 
Here she has an opportunity to supplement 
her rather Limited basic experience in a 
well organized family health service under 
competent supervision. This book is con- 
siderably more mature than the other and 
may be somewhat beyond the interest 
level of the pre-professional reader. A 
great deal of excellent factual material is 
introduced through case stories which are 
graphically told. The presentation of the 
philosophy of supervision is sensitively 
done and one cannot help but feel it would 
be excellent material for young public 
health nurses, although Penn's personal 
surroundings are so far from typical as to 
make her rather unconvincing.—E.iza- 
BETH J. MackenzizE, R.N., Vocational As- 
sistant, Nurse Placement Service, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SKY SERVICE. By Elizabeth H. Lans- 
ing. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1939. Pp. 301. $1.75. 

Sky Service is a straightforward tale of a 
romantic daughter of America’s Middle- 
town who is accepted for training by one 
of the transcontinental airlines. Her en- 
thusiasm for the actual circumstances of 
the school, her associates, her every-day 
schedule is Algeresque in its directness and 
lack of subtleties. 

The book will not appeal to the sophisti- 
cated, selective, or critical. Its pattern is 
that of the allure of the correspondence 
school advertisements. The very young 
might like it, but even the high school 
student seeking knowledge of the life, 
training, and future of the air hostess will 
become impatient with the ‘‘sweetness and 
light”’ of all the major characters. The 


author writes down to her potential audi- 
ence which ostensibly is the very youn 
girl. Her basic idea of presenting an - 
venturesome occupation in novel form is 
highly desirable = a patronizing style 
destroys the vigor of her story. 

Libraries should acquire Sky Service, for 
it is an addition to vocational material but 
it could so easily have been of more im- 
portance.—CaTHERINE Fireng Snouss, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Institute of 
Women's Professional Relations. 


YOUR CAREER IN AGRICULTURE. By 
Homer P. Anderson, New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1940. Pp. 282. $2.00. 

This book will appeal to boys. For 
young men who know the occupation of 
farming a from the point geo of 
their home-farm experiences it will enlarge 
their vision and create new aspirations. 

The author is frankly evangelistic—we 
might say propagandistic—in his style. 
He tries to sell farming occupations to the 
reader, rather than to present factual in- 
formation of use to counselors and coun- 
selees. The text is replete with interest- 
ing illustrations of unusual achievements 
by men in agriculture. 

The opportunities for farm youth are 
pictured as coming to those who try new 
and unusual things in farming. Little 
help, however, is given on the problem of 
becoming progressively established in 
farming under present conditions being 
faced by most future farmers. One won- 
ders just how much concrete help may be 
gained by the rank and file of our farm 
youth, when the author frankly states that 
‘Our task will be complete if we give you 
a head start over other fellows by stimulat- 
ing your imagination and pointing out the 
best way to begin.”’ 

After describing opportunities in various 
types of farming, attention is turned to 
careers in agricultural research many of 
which are, no doubt, unknown to most 
farm boys. Most of these careers demand 
a college education. The reader is likely 
to gain the impression that the choice of 
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a young man interested in agriculture lies 
between farming and a career as an agri- 
cultural scientist. The author states that 
** ‘Help Wanted’ signs are tacked on the 
front doors of research laboratories every- 
where. But only genius need apply."’ 

What are the opportunities for farm- 
reared youth who cannot go through col- 
lege or who are not of the “‘genius’’ type? 
This question is neither raised nor an- 
swered. Occupations in processing and 
distribution of agricultural products, in 
making and selling commodities used by 
farmers, and in agricultural marketing are 
scarcely touched upon. 

Counselors will not find the assistance 
in this book which they need in guiding 
farm boys because the book is not based 
upon occupational research or studies of 
employment trends and labor my ’ The 
author has added little to the factual in- 
formation we already have in this field in 
which research is sorely needed. With no 


documentation of statements made, it is 
difficult to know how much stress to place 
on much of the information. For ex- 
ample, he states, ‘“There are many well-to- 
do farmers who own farms on which it is 
possible to serve as an apprentice."’ One 
wonders whether this is an impression of 
the author or whether it is a conclusion 
drawn from thorough-going surveys of 
farming opportunities. 

The format of the book is such that 
pages are too small for the text and many 
of the pictures, although of high quality, 
are set sideways. A list of references and 
helps is given but many of them are with- 
out publisher or address. 

Mr. Anderson has made a contribution 
to the literature on agricultural occupa- 
tions, but it is primarily one of inspiration 
rather than information.—H. M. Byram, 
Associate Professor of Education, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 


ence. 





THE NINETEEN FORTY MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK. Oscar 
Krisen Buros, Ed. Highland Park, New 
Jersey, The Mental Measurements Year- 
book, 1941. Pp. 674. $6.00. 

The third volume of this biennial publication offers 
marked contrast to its predecessors. Whereas the 
1936 volume contained only 141 pages, the 1940 vol- 
ume contains 674. This volume continues the plan of 
printing original reviews and critiques by experts of 
tests on the market, as well as excerpts from reviews 
of books on mental measurement which have appeared 
in technical journals. 

The section on measuring instruments for use in the 
vocational field covers 38 pages. It includes refer- 
ences to inventories and check lists of vocational in- 
terests, forms and questionnaires for use by interview- 
ers, with full data about source, references reporting 
use of the instrument, and original reviews by compe- 
tent critics. Particular attention is paid in these re- 
views to the reports concerning reliability and validity 
of che tests listed. The frankness with which the 
reviewers point out weaknesses in this respect is 
refreshing. Thus, one after the other they remark: 
**Data on the validity of the test are scarce,"’ ‘The 
reliability of the test is not known,” ‘‘One major 
handicap to the use of the test is uncertainty as to its 
reliability,"’ ‘Apparently the reliability of this test is 


not known, and its validity is most inadequately ex- 
pressed,"’ “‘This test will not provide the ordinary 
guidance worker with those ‘aptitude facts essential 
to a direction of instruction-guidance of pupils in the 
first two years of high school’ which are different from 
those measured by a good intelligence test.”” 

By presenting these frank and penetrating apprais- 
als every two years, compiler Buros will in time, it is 
hoped, achieve his aims of impelling “authors and 
publishers to place fewer but better tests on the 
market’’; and impressing ‘‘test users with the desira- 
bility of suspecting all standard tests—even though 
prepared by well-known authorities—unaccompanied 
by detailed data on their construction, validation, use 
and limitations.’’—H. D. K. 


Cw 


OUR TOWN’S BUSINESS. By Omar and 
Ryllis Goslin. New York, Funk & Wag- 


nalls, 1939. Pp. 355. $3.50. 

This book is an attempt to present a liberal concep- 
tion of economics on the level of the ordinary literate 
citizen. 

The authors present the problem of production from 
the point of view of ‘‘Our Town's" economy. They 
inevitably conclude that whether “Our Town””’ rises 
or falls depends upon how well it fits into the national 
and world economies. 
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They emphasize that, whereas former local owner- 
operators were able to and did accept a measure of 
responsibility for the welfare of “Our Town,"’ the 
huge corporation of today is by its nature unable to 
accept this responsibility. The result is less leader- 
ship at a time when more is required by the extreme 
interdependence of our complicated business life. 

The authors find that the income of the average 
family is and always has been far below the usual 
conception of the American standard of living, but 
that a small proportion of our families receive a large 
part of the total income. Further they find that these 
families are unable to spend all their incomes because 
of their inabilicy to find sufficient profitable invest- 
ments. But since production and consumption must 
balance, our economic system can function at a satis- 
factory level only if all incomes are spent. Thus the 
capacity to consume becomes less than the capacity to 
produce and the result is depression. 

What solutions, then, do the authors propose? 
They propose that purchasing power be increased 
through larger wages and the encouragement of 
unions, that savings be limited by substituting govern- 
ment insurance for individual savings. They suggest 
that government intervene where necessary for the 
general welfare and that the Federal Government in- 
stitute a program of national planning. This planning 
however, would appear to admit of a considerable 
measure of capitalism. 

The book is interesting because the Goslins write 
well and make excellent use of pictograms and other 
visual aids. Their exposition, however, leaves many 
gaps because of the space limitations of a single vol- 
ume. And their liberal bias makes one wonder if 
their explanations are all quite so simple and com- 
plete as they seem. 

Counselors who believe that some understanding ot 
our economic structure and its dynamics is necessary 
for effective vocational and educational guidance will 
find this volume valuable as a reference work for their 
counselees.—Ricnarp J. WittiaMs, Scranton, Penna. 


ow 


BACK TO SELF-RELIANCE. By 
Matthew N. Chappell. New York, 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

Back to Self-Reliance is another of the popular psy- 
chological books concerned with the individual's 
striving for a mature personality, which is based on 
the consultation service of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, and is saturated with a forceful philosophy of 
individualism. Easy to read, the book should prove 
helpful to the counselor and should provide a tonic 
for the disoriented white collar worker in government 
or business. 

According to the author, maturity of personality 
can be gained only through the development of self- 
reliance, and environmental conditions are responsibf& 


for its loss. Excuses of heredity are deprecated. 
Detrimental to this development is the ever enlarging 
paternalism of the home, the school, and the state. 
To escape from an infantile personality which is cul- 
tured by these unfortunate social influences, the in- 
dividual must progressively practice the activities of 
self-reliance which were exemplified in the lives of our 
pioneer forefathers. 

This is the same philosophy, when applied to child 
education, as advocated by the pioneer mental hy- 
gienist, William H. Burnham, who felt that freedom 
to develop a task of his own choosing and according 
to his individual plan was every child's right. The 
author states that the important end of training is not 
to have “‘good"’ children but to develop in the child 
the feeling that he can accomplish his ends for him- 
self. 

Adjustments leading to mental maturity are dis- 
cussed in relation to a variety of individual and social 
influences, such as the individual escape mechanisms, 
the organization of the WPA, the material philosophy 
of Mr. Gotrock, the American educational system, 
and German persecution of the Jew. Much of the 
opinion expressed will be regarded as right or wrong 
by the critical reader according to his bias, but he will 
enjoy disagreeing with the author's assumptions be- 
cause of the clearness of his logic. 

Counselors and consulting psychologists have a pro- 
fessional responsibility to give accurate information 
for self-guidance. It is so easy to assume the position 
of healer in all things because of being an authority 
in one thing. The professional writer of a book on 
mental and vocational adjustment has the same 
responsibility as he does in his consultation room. 
The author cuts far too wide a swath for his work to 
be regarded by fellow specialists as a guide for the 
layman. There is evident partisanship in social mat- 
ters and exaggeration of partial truths. Social 
organization is not all wrong as one might gather from 
reading the book. Religion hasn't declined progres- 
sively until the present time. But, considering the 
book as propaganda for social ideas that may be bene- 
ficial in achieving individual maturity, there is much 
stimulating thought for the reader.—Dovoxas Frrsr, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, New York University. 


Gow 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
ADULT MALES. By W. Virgil Nestrick. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 780, 1939. $1.60. 

With all the discussion of guidance for leisure in 
recent years, and in spite of the older mental hygiene 
emphasis on the need for balance in vocational and 
leisure-time activities, there has been practically no 
research in these fields. The few studies published 
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have been of a rather superficial type, consisting 
largely of enumerations of the leisure activities of 
children or adults. This study of the constructional 
activities of adule males, in which Dr. Nestrick has 
related participation in hobby activities to a number 
of variables, comes therefore as a welcome ray of 
factual light in a field full of broad generalizations 
which have done little but becloud the issues. 

The study should be of interest because of four 
major conclusions which bear on problems confronting 
vocational counselors, conclusions, let it be said, 
which are based on a carefully planned and conducted 
interview study of a random sample of suburban adult 
men. These findings may be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) The majority of adult men who participate in 
constructional leisure-time activities participated in 
them also as children, whereas those who have no 
such leisure interest in adulthood tend not to have 
had such experiences as children; the important 
childhood experiences were not those provided by the 
school. (2) Men aged 18 to 24 tend not to engage in 
constructional leisure-time activities or in other hob- 
bies, the active hobby age being 25 to 34 and later. 
(3) Men in constructional occupations are more likely 
than others to have constructional leisure activities, 
and vice versa. (4) Men in the lowest and highest 
income brackets appear to be less likely to have con- 
structional and other types of hobbies than are men 
in the middle brackets. 

Nestrick points out some of the educational impli- 
cations of his study, largely those dealing with the 
role of the school in the development of such interests. 
Interested in industrial arts, he concludes that these 
have not been taught in such a way as to take ad- 
vantage of what he assumes to be a natural interest 
in children, the urge to create. Because of his con- 
cern with teaching industrial arts, the author misses 
what seem to this reviewer to be more important im- 
plications. These have to do with the genesis and 
development of interests, the relationship of vocation 
and avocation, the peculiar needs of men and boys of 
different ages and in different kinds of work. Many 
of Nestrick’s findings agree with those of a simul- 
taneous study by the reviewer, but the former's 
narrower interest has resulted in his neglecting these 
broader implications. They are there, however, for 
the careful reader to see, and the study is to be recom- 
mended to those interested in the adjustment of the 
whole person.—Donatp E. Supgr, Assistant Professor 
of Educational Psychology, Clark University, Worcester 
Mass. 
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RETAIL SELLING SIMPLIFIED. By 
Edith Fletcher Hayter. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1939. Pp. 129. $1.25. 


Although its jacket presents this book as designed 
“for salesmanship classes in schools and for depart- 


ment store training courses,"’ it might well add: 
““for customer as well as salesperson—a delicious in- 
sight into human nature.’ The book is so realistic 
and so vitalized with situations identical with those 
in which any customer and salesperson might have 
participated that one finds himself evaluating it ac- 
cordingly. 

The emphasis throughout is on the personal factor— 
the character traits, attitudes, and personality of the 
salesperson on the one hand; and the customer as a 
distinct individual, rather than a “‘type,’’ on the 
other. Even in the instance of the salesman’s need to 
know his merchandise, Miss Hayter passes quickly 
over this obvious essential to focus attention on the 
finesses in using such information according to the 
individual customer. The generally accepted traits of 
tact, courtesy, patience, and resourcefulness in sales- 
manship become dynamically specific when drama- 
tized by particular instances from Miss Hayter’s ex- 
perience with salespeople. 

The inclusion of chapters on selling by telephone, 
capitalizing on the store's regular advertising, the 
use of displays, and the influence of color enrich the 
book and make it a valuable manual for the good 
clerk who wants to be better, as well as for the be- 
ginner. Its constructive suggestions for self-evalua- 
tion and the inclusion of questions usually asked about 
those in line for promotion should be welcomed by 
the ambitious salesperson. 

The simple, direct, forceful style attests the author's 
background of experience in the field. The book in 
reality is made up of the clearly edited notes from Miss 
Hayter’s experience in all phases of retail selling, in 
the training of salespeople in one of America’s large 
department stores, R. H. Macy and Company, as well 
as in the teaching of salesmanship in the School of 
Adult Education in New Rochelle, N. Y. And it is 
so organized as to emphasize the personal factors in 
salesmanship that it can be applied to the salesperson 
in a store of 50 employees or a store of 5,000.— 
Dororny Latimer, TVA School, Hiwassee Dam, N. C. 
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SELLING SLANTS BY AN OLD DRUM- 
MER. By Paul J. Wielandy. St. Louis, 
Blackwell Wielandy Company, 1939. Pp. 
202. 


This book consists of fourteen letters written to his 
son by an experienced traveling salesman. This ex- 
perience was gained in the “*Wild and Woolly’’ West 
beginning in 1883 and extending over a period of 
twenty-one years. These letters are ‘‘pep’’ talks with 
common sense suggestions gleaned from the numerous 
personal contacts made by the writer. 

The author emphasizes that salesmen are made not 
born and that successful selling means hard work at a 
man's job. The elements that make a real salesman 
are knowledge, initiative, confidence, character, 
energy, resourcefulness, tact, loyalty, and ambition. 
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These should always be preceded by a good personal 
appearance as ‘‘A man's outer appearance is his show 
window and it’s the show window that advertises 
and attracts." 

The Do's and Dont's of selling which are stressed 
are the techniques of approach, the writing up of 
orders, the evils of price cutting, the expense account, 
the getting of new business, the making of new friends, 
the danger of arguing, the psychological moment, 
and the “Customer is always right.'’ Two chapters 
deal with the various types of salesmen and mer- 
chants. Many worth-while examples are given sug- 
gesting how to get along with them. Selling de- 
mands cooperation because *‘Goodwill is the Golden 
Rule of Success.” 

The book is interesting, instructive, and readable 
as it is written in the breezy, simple, everyday lan- 
guage of the Knight of the Grip. Wholesome philos- 
ophy is found throughout the letters such as square 
dealing, the value of enthusiasm, the making of op- 
portunities, and the pricelessness of character.— 
Eroise B. Voornets, Dean of Freshman Girls, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Obio. 
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NEWMANN TALENT-FYNDER. By 
George Edwin Robinson. Detroit, Michi- 
gan, American Foundation of Vocational 
Guidance, 1940. Pp. 558. $7.50. 

In the early 1900's a farm lad with not very much 
schooling felt the need of guidance in making his way 
in the world. He successively consulted an astrologer 
who assured him his niche was the raising of live 
stock; a correspondence school salesman who sold 
him a course in mechanical engineering; a ‘character 
analyst’’ who urged him to become a gambler; a 
phrenologist who saw the word ‘‘lumberman”’ written 
in his face; and a chiropodist who assured him he had 
talent as a chiropodist. He tried a few of these 
briefly, and to no satisfaction; but he became inter- 
ested in this budding field of helping people to choose 
their occupations. He read up on it and soon was 
giving occupational advice himself, as an amateur. 
A few years later, in 1911, he hung out his shingle as 
a professional vocational counselor, and apparently 
has been doing business at che same stand ever since. 
On the whole, he appears not to have done badly. 
As far back as 1922 he was able to list an imposing 
array of business organizations and educational in- 
stitutions ‘‘who use or endorse’’ one or more of his 
books or courses. By now he admits to being “‘one 
of the greatest living authorities or the vocational 
guidance of individual men and women.”’ He has two 
offices, one in Detroit and the other in Chicago, from 
which he dispenses counsel to individuals on **Voca- 
tional, Educational and Personal Advancement Prob- 
lems,"’ and to firms on ‘*Personnel, Employment ahd 


Labor Turnover Problems."’ He is the author of 
numerous publications with psychological-sounding 
titles, but by some strange omission one of them has 
never been listed in the Psychological Abstracts. Nor is 
Mr. Robinson's name to be found in the membership 
lists of the American Psychological Association, the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, or the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

The present opus which has the subtitle, A Master 
Plan of Self-Guidance for Today, is described in an accom- 
panying pamphlet as “‘just as practical as life itself 
and guaranteed to be absolutely dependable."* It is 
a big book and contains a Frontispiece (photograph 
of the author), Dedication, Foreword, Preface, and 
seven books divided into forty-two chapters. In 
appearance and format it reminds one of the Family 
Medical Adviser volumes which graced so many 
American homes thirty years ago. There are also 
anecdotes, poems, quotations, comments, and side- 
lights. 

Book One—Searching for Aptitudes—defines apti- 
tude as pleasure plus persistence in a given activity (51); 
classifies aptitudes into physical; sensory (creative 
and imitative); mental (abstract and objective); 
and emotional; and outlines a procedure for self- 
determining one's aptitudes. 

Book Two—Choosing a Vocation—warns against 
guesswork or pseudo-scientific methods (sic); recom- 
mends making a talent inventory of oneself and check- 
ing it against job requirements; accuses ‘‘long-eared 
pedants”’ of claiming that any man or woman can do 
any kind of work; and points out that success 
comes in an occupation in which one can use his 
strongest natural abilities. 

Book Three is a Dictionary of Occupations, with 
comments and sidelights on many. For example: 


Chemist—Chemistry is an excellent professional field 
for those who possess analytical minds, Take a com- 
plete college course if you can, but if you like chem- 
istry and cannot go to college, then write the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, and ask them to mail you their chemical 
catalogue free. This is a well-established school and 
it teaches seventeen different branches of the science of 
chemistry (189). 

Dentist, D.D.S§.—Latest statistics show that there 
are 67,000 dentists in the United States. This is said 
to be at least enough and perhaps too many. . . . (191). 


There is also a Formula for Estimating Overcrowd- 
edness: Take the total number of persons employed 
in any given occupational field, and divide the number 
by twenty-five (che approximate average active voca- 
tional life of the men and women) and you will have 
an idea of the number of recruits needed yearly for re- 
placements (232-233). 

Book Four consists of Comments on Three Fields— 
Inventive Work, Acting in the Movies, and Author- 
ship—with detailed directions for succeeding in each. 
There is also a seven-point summary of the Self- 
Guidance Plan, and a Formula for Success. 
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Book Five is appropriately called Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects: a chapter on intelligence which is boiled 
down to the “‘ability to put two and two together” 
(332); a few vague pages on habit; a chapter on self- 
consciousness, for which the cure is, “Stop thinking 
about the other people with whom you happen to 
be. Don't think too much about yourself, either, 
instead think (and if necessary, concentrate intensely) 
upon that which you yourself are doing’’ (346-347). 
Another chapter is on the inferiority complex, for 
which the prescription is, ‘Forget your failures; 
decide what you want to do and go right ahead and 
do it, but do one thing at a time’ (349). There are 
also Four Inspirational Poems, including a gem en- 
titled ‘Flying Alone,"’ by guess who—George Edwin 
Robinson. 

Follows then Book Six—How to Get the Job You 
Want—containing among other things some really 
practical pointers of job-hunting, especialy by mail. 

Book Seven—What Shall We Do with Our Youths? 
—goes into the larger aspect of the subject. It in- 
veighs at length against the impractical and ana- 
chronistic curricula of our colleges; points out the 
need for individual vocational guidance and training 
of young people to manage our high-powered world; 
and urges a new profession of Vocational Geologists 
who will correct the one (the curricula) and meet the 
other (the need) through scientific construction and 
distribution (by the million) of Robinson's Voca- 
tional Maps (copyright). It then goes on to a round- 
up of all the remaining major problems of our age— 
housing, unemployment, the profit system, govern- 
ment administration, crime, automobile fatalities, 
and war, and proposes to solve most of them by re- 
dressing the fundamental cause—the imbalance be- 
tween machine-labor and man-labor, through’ special- 
ized public education and penalizing laws in such a 
way as to raise the taxes on machine-labor . . . and 
lower them on man-labor’’ (526). 

The foregoing gives just a rough idea of what is to 
be found in this remarkable volume. But you can't 
say that you haven't been warned.—Daniex Harris, 
Consulting Psycholgist, New York City. 


DIFFERENTIAL FORECASTS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT AND THEIR USE IN 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING. By 
Ralph Robinson Wolf, Jr. Columbus, 
Ohio, Psychological Monographs, Volume 
51, No. 1, The American Psychological 
Association, Inc., 1939. Pp. 53, $1.00. 


In this study an attempt is made to determine the 
differential aptitudes of students for verbal and 


quantitative curricula at Yale University. The pro- 
cedure involves, first, the determination that a dif. 
ferential exists between verbal and quantitative apti- 
tude, and second, the determination of the validity of 
differential prediction as revealed by achievement in 
the freshman year and in the major curricula of the 
junior and senior years. 

Complete pre-matriculation and achievement rec- 
ords were available for 1,720 students in the classes 
of 1934, 1935, and 1936. Pre-matriculation predic- 
tions were based on the verbal and mathematical sec- 
tions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, College En- 
trance Examination Board marks in specific subjects, 
and adjusted secondary school ranks in class. Fresh- 
man courses considered as verbal were English, His- 
tory, French, German, and Latin; the quantitative 
courses were Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Engineering Drawing. In the upper-class curricula 
History, the Arts and Letters, Psychology, Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences were added to the verbal group; 
while Chemical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering, Industrial Administration, Art, and 
Architecture were classified as quantitative. 

Since freshmen are required to take courses in both 
the verbal and quantitative fields, ic was possible at 
this level to test the extent of the differential. The 
correlation between average freshman year grades in 
verbal and quantitative subjects was 0.53. The aver- 
age of coefficients for the verbal and quantitative 
groups of subjects with their respective criteria was 
0.59 with the opposing criteria 0.45. The validity 
of predicting freshman grades in verbal subjects from 
pre-matriculation verbal aptitude data was 0.64; the 
validity of quantitative prediction was 0.65. In 
approximately one-fourth of the cases a difference of 
eight or more points existed between predicted verbal 
and quantitative scores. For this group the obtained 
differences were four or more points in two-thirds of 
the cases. 

Because of the restriction of junior and senior courses 
to major fields which are either verbal or quanti- 
tative in nature, differential achievement scores could 
not be obtained at this level. The procedure here was 
to correlate grade averages in each major field with 
freshman grades in the two differentiated fields, io 
order to classify correctly the major fields and deter- 
mine the degree of relationship. In only a few in- 
stances were the differences between correlation co- 
efficients statistically significant. 

One may conclude from this study that (1) differ- 
ential forecasts have some value at the freshman level 
but practically none for predicting success in major 
fields, (2) current measures of achievement at Yale 
appear relatively unreliable, and (3) the present ad- 
mission policy of Yale discriminates against students 
with quantitative ability in excess of verbal ability.— 
Water W. Coox, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 
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WHITE COATS, A Story of Medical School. 
By Dwight B. Fishwick, M.D. New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1939. 
Pp. 223. $2.00. 

Doctor Fishwick writes engagingly. White Coats 
has the fascination of a Microbe Hunters, for the writer 
has poured his enthusiasm into the pages, making 
them sparkle. The book depicts the trials and tribu- 
lations, the joys and compensations met with in the 
winning of the M.D. The experiences are as real as 
life. The reader feels that he is accompanying the 
young “‘doctors’’ to lecture and the laboratory, to 
microscope and ward. 

The book does not meet all of the questions people 
would ask of an occupation in fully considering it, but 
it kindles an enthusiasm to know more about all of 
the fascinating topics it discusses. 

This book will be read and enjoyed by adults per- 
haps even more than by youth. For the latter, there 
may be some difficulties in vocabulary. Such words 
as anachronism, oriented, and trimester might be stum- 
bling-blocks for younger people. 

Occasionally Doctor Fishwick airs his prejudices. 
His antipathy toward psychiatry is rather clearly 
indicated, and his dislike for certain other subjects of 
study is quite evident. He looks upon his own 
specialty with pride, but yet with the capacity to see 
other specialties as valuable, too. 

A companion volume, depicting the problems of 
interning and the experiences of a surgeon, would be 
welcome. Such books will educate all of us to a better 
appreciation of the work and the service of doctors. 
White Coats will be one of the well-thumbed books in 
the library.—Witt1am D. Wixxins, S¢. Louis Univer- 


sity. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE PROJECT AT KIN- 
DERGARDEN LEVEL 1937-1939. By 
Mental Hygiene Committee of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau for Girls. 


This publication is a summary report to the Board 
of Education of the City of New York on a project 
for the kindergarden children. It was an extensive 
undertaking, requiring a period of two years, and the 
services of a psychologist, a psychiatrist, and a psy- 
chiatric social worker. Dr. Lowry, director of the 
Bureau, says, ‘The project is unique in that it is 
the first time in history that a complete clinical unit 
was set to work in the classroom, and a kindergarden 
at that, to assay the personality and behavior prob- 
lems of the children, trace out their origins and inter- 
pretations and evaluate what may or may not be done 
in correction and prevention within the limitations 
of the educational system.” 

Altogether the unit worked with 14 teachers and 
277 children. The first year its efforts were confined 


to a public school on the lower east side where 100 
children were studied in detail from every point of 
view, physically, psychologically, psychiatrically, 
and socially. The second year more children and more 
teachers were observed. The schools selected also 
presented variations in the economic level of the 
neighborhood, in the organization of the school, and 
the training and the experience of the teachers. 

The procedure consisted of detailed observations of 
the classroom, thoroughly adequate physical ex- 
aminations of all the children, psychometric tests, 
psychiatric interviews, home visits, conferences with 
the teachers relative to their own children, and 
parents’ meetings. 

Considerable space is devoted to a description and 
interpretation of the findings. The remarks on the 
role of the teacher are particularly significant. A few 
case histories are included. 

The detailed recommendations contain valuable 
suggestions, one of them urging the continuation of 
the present project as a permanent setup in the city 
schools. 

For most schools over the country the setup of such 
a unit is well-nigh impossible. However they can 
profit from this study because many do not appreciate 
the importance of mental health, particularly in young 
children. Furthermore they can demand that their 
teachers be better informed about the techniques of 
mental hygiene.—Gtiapys D. Frits, M.D., South 
Bend, Indiana. 


Cow 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR PROFIT. By 
**Nettel.’" New York, Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1939. Illustrated. Pp. 218 
(First American Edition). $2.00. 

This book is written to aid those camera enthu- 
siasts who would like to realize some money from 
their hobby. The author started out with a cheap 
camera, and today has made good as a free-lance 
photographer. Hence, he is in a position to know 
the problems of the amateur photographer who 
would like to make some money from the sale of his 
pictures. 

That “‘Nettel’’ does know these problems is re- 
vealed by the topics covered in this book. For ex- 
ample, he begins by showing that the market for good 
photographs is by no means limited to newspapers and 
magazines, as many think. Commercial and ad- 
vertising firms offer real possibilities, and individual 
groups of one sort or other are another market not to 
be ignored. Each of these markets is described and 
the types of photographs most likely to sell in each, 
as well as the techniques of getting these pictures 
and selling them. Some of the points presented are 
a bie unorthodox but perfectly ethical and sensible. 

Another chapter is devoted to showing how one’s 
stock of old negatives and prints may be turned into 
money by combining a little journalism with photog- 
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taphy. Suggestions for writing captions and the 
kind of pictures most likely to win in competitions 
are also discussed. 

The technical aspects have not been neglected, for 
there is a good deal of discussion of different types of 
cameras, lenses, stops, materials, focussing, exposures, 
etc. Though most of the equipment mentioned is 
European, most of it can be bought in the United 
States and is recognized as quality equipment by 
photographers. 

There is a chapter on copyright law. Unfortunately 
the English copyright law as applied to photography 
is not the same as that of the United States, and con 
sequently this chapter will be of little use to American 
photographers. 

Finally, there is a miscellaneous lot of tips and sug- 
gestions as to sidelines, such as developing, which 
may bring additional financial returns. At the end 
of the book is a classified list of markets for photo- 
graphs. Again, however, these markets are British, 
and this list is useful chiefly as a model to be followed 
in composing a similar list of American markets. 

The book is interestingly written; one of the most 
pleasing features is the large number of photographs 
illustrating the author's ideas. 

There are a number of books of this sort on the 
market which are of questionable value. This book, 
however, though written in England, is probably one 
of the better books available in the United States.— 
Donatp Exprep, Head Counselor, Proctor High School, 
Proctor, Vermont. 
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PATSY BREAKS INTO ADVERTISING. 
By E. Evalyn Grumbine. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1939. Pp. 
324. $2.00. 


The author, as assistant publisher and advertising 
director of the Child Life magazine, has written an 
interesting and graphic story of a young girl who 
wishes to enter the field of advertising. Patsy, from 
work on the high school paper and through summer 
experience getting camp advertising, enters college to 
study for her career. She selects the courses necessary 
to furnish the knowledge she desires and finds ex- 
perience to apply this information. She learns the 
various branches of advertising: writing copy, selling 
advertising space, working in advertising departments 
of manufacturers and publishers, writing sales letters, 
planning advertising campaigns, until she finally 
achieves her coveted goal as advertising manager of 
Mother and Child. 

The steps, in arriving at this goal, were accompanied 
by competition, discouragements, and disappoint- 
ments but these were overcome by Patsy's never-failing 
optimism, her enthusiastic perseverance, and her will- 
ing cooperation to realize her ambition. Patsy is a 


modern girl who not only enjoys her life but also her 
work as well. 

This book presents a real picture of a vocation with 
its advantages and disadvantages, its present prob- 
lems and future possibilities for any girl who desires 
to know about this field of work.—Exo1se B. Voor- 
nes, Dean of Freshman Girls, Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Obio. 
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Twiss, Ruth M. When I Go to Work. 
New York, Ginn and Company, 1941. 
Pp. 143. 72 cents. Illustrated. 

Teachers and counselors who are searching for 
aids in helping non-academic students to make plans 
for positions within their reach will welcome this 
work-book describing jobs such as service-station 
attendant, theater usher, bellboy, telegraph, mes- 
senger, etc. Exercises are given involving simple 
computations and other clerical operations performed 
on each job; also elementary questions on the textual 
material. 


A Plan for the Study of Youth Who Have 
Left School. Albany, N. Y. The State 
Education Department, The University of 
the State of New York, 1940. Pp. 37. 
Mimeographed. 

An outline of procedures for the guidance of schools 
in making similar studies, the bulletin includes com- 
ment on available studies, steps in making a follow-up 
study, a schedule and directions for using it, interpre- 
tation and use of data, and a list of references. 


How to Get a Job in Aviation. By Air 
Youth of America, New York City. 1941. 
Pp. 96. 25 cents. 


The latest word on this subject, covering criteria for 
selection of a training school, types of positions, 
qualifications, how to get jobs, and all details about 
the Air Youth echolarships. Bibliography and direc- 
tory of training schools. 


Veterinary Medicine, Guidance Leaflet 
No. 18. U. S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1940. Pp. 15. Five cents. 


Requirements and occupational opportunities in 
the field, with a list of accredited schools. 


Grady, R. I., and Chittum, J. W. The 
Chemist at Work. Journal of Chemical 
Education, Easton, Pa., 1940. Pp. 470. 
$3.00. 


Specialists describe fifty-three fields for chemists 
such as: plant biology, nutrition, glass, sugar, 
forestry, patent work, etc. 
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Justice, S. Marion, 563 (May) 


K 


Ketry, Raymonp F., 39 (Oc 
Kenney, Ravrs B., 141 (Nov. 209 (Dec.., 277 (Jan.), 


530 CApr.) 
r., 230 (Dec.), 343 (Feb.), 


Kirxpatricx, Forrsst H., 
539 (Apr 

Kitson, iy D., 41 (Oct.), 128 CNov.) Ds 200 (Dec.), 
281 (Jan. ER 313 (Jan.), 328 (Feb.), 365 (Feb.), 
447 (Mar. ), r., 469 (Mar. ), 601 (May), r., 624 (May. 


L 


Lacecer, Grace E., 211 (Dec.), 289(Jan.), 375 (Feb.), 
456 (Mar.), 546 (Apr. ) 

Lanpy, Epwarp, 266 (Jan.) 

Latimer, Dorotny, r., 626 (May 

Levee, J. M., 415 (Mar.) 

Levy, Frorence N., 114 (Nov.) 

Linpxoto, Ricnarp W., 198 (Dec. 

Linpman, Erick - 33 (Oct.) 

Livericut, A. A., r., 391 (Feb.) 

Livincstong, R. S$ "487 (Apr.) 

Luoyp, Joun, 454 (Mar. ) 

Logs, ELganor, r., 618 (May) 

LomsarDI, MARYELLEN, r., 390 (Feb.) 

Loop, Anne S., 430 (M ar.) 

Lovejoy, CLARENCE, r., 617 (May) 

Lursurrow, N. A. , 335 (Feb.) 


M 


McGarsy, Donan G., 194 (Dec.. 
McKzg, Franx J., r., 230 (Dec.) 


\ 
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Mackenzig, Evizapetu J., r., 622 (May) 
Matoney, Major Leowaio j 258 (Jan.) 
Mann, Next, 250 (Jan.) 

Miter, Leonarp M., 427 (Mar.) 
Monrresy, GERTRUDE S., 40 (Oct.) 
Morais, Evetyn L., 436 (Mar.) 
Murpny, J. Frep, 409 (Mar.) 

Murray, Ricnarp c. 275 CJan.) 

Myrrs, Georor E., r., 153 CNov.) 


Oo 


OccupaTionat Resgarcu Section, 20 (Oct. 
Opom, Cuaruzs L., 24 (Oct 

Ontuank, Kart W., r., 621 (May) 

Orr, R. S., r., 74 COct.) 


P 

Parker, Witrarp E., r., 472 (Mar.) 

Pate, Lawrence T., r., 466 (Mar.) 
Patterson, Witt1aM F., 496 (Apr. 

Peirce, Avan, r., 466 (Mar.), r., 620 (May) 
Perxins, Frances, 248 (Jan. 

Powg i, Ruta Barnarp, 198 (Dec.), r., 387 (Feb.) 
Procror, Auprey M., r., 233 (Dec.), r., ” 621 (May) 


R 
Reep, Anna Y., r., 75 (Oct.), r., 616 (May 
Reszxe, Luise, 413 (Mar.) 
Rinstanp, Major Henry D., 483 (Apr.) 
Roosgvett, Erzanor, 9 (Oct.) 
Roper, Exmo, 504 (Apr. ) 
Rosecrance, F. C., t., 554 Chpr3 
ROSENFELD, ‘David, r., 231 (Dec 
Ryan, Artaur J., 585 (May) 


S 
Sarsin, Tuzopore R., 36 (Oct.) 
ScHERMERHORN, Gertrupe L., 210 (Dec.) 
Scumip, Epwarp, 341 (Feb.) 
Scuuxrz, Frank G., 492 (Apr.) 
Serxe, Artuur C., 101 CNov.) 
Service, CHARLES A. , 194 (Dec.) 
Saarrer, Ropert H., 54 (Oct.), 139 CNov.), 567 

(May) 

Suannon, F. B., 541 CApr.) 
SHaRTLE, Cannon L., 403 (Mar.) 
Suepparp, ELwoop H., 445 (Mar.) 
Sumaman, LeRoy B., 173 (Dec.) 


Snotwett, Mary G., r., 392 (Feb.) 

Suouse, CaTHerins F., r., 623 (May) 

Storer, Kirxianp, 111 (Nov.) 

Smitu, G. W., r., 619 (May) 

Smiru, Leo F., r., 71 (Oct.) 

Soper, Louts ms 260 (Jan.) 

Spates, T. G., r., 557 (Apr.) 

Starr, Marx, 35 (Jan.) 

Sreap, Wri H., 16 (Oct.) 

Stevens, Russeci D., 191 (Dec.) 

Srevens, V. S., 87 CNov.) 

Srorz, Hersert R., r., 228 (Dec.) 

Srrano, Ruts, r., 151 CNov.) 

Super, Donatp E., r., 229 (Dec.), r., 
(Feb.), r., 625 (May) 

Syxes, Gertrupe H., r., 473 (Mar.) 


T 


Tuorparson, T. W., 29 (Oct.) 
Tuornoixe, Epwarp L., 163 (Dec.) 
Trrcoms, Bratrice L., 344 (Feb.) 


Vv 
Vooruers, Exorsz, r., 626, 630 (May) 


WwW 
Weary, Berris, r., 307 (Jan.), r., 553 CApr.) 
WELLMAN, Rowena, r. » 393 (Feb.) 
Wuarton, Howarp J., 441 (Mar. ) 
Waite, Abert, r., isl CNov.), 413 (Mar.) 
Wixurams, Ricuarp J., r., 624 (May) 
Wiruams, Wuitina, 99 (Nov. 
Witramson, E. G., 47 om. ), 204 (Dec.) 
Wirxins, Witt D., r., 629 (May) 
Wuson, E. S., Jr., 117 (Nov. ) 
Winvom, Joun H., r., 558 CApr.) 
Wo rr, Gurtnuns, 168 (Dec. e 514 CApr.) 
Woop, Harrison U., 180 (Dec.) 
Woopxouse, Case Gowo, r., 72 COct.) 
Wrenn, Grisert C., 506 (Apr. ) 
Wricat, Barsara, r., 618 (May) 


Y 
Youna, Dororny, r., 555 (Apr.) 
Younc, Owen D., 83 (Nov.) 

Z 


ZavoLteon, Marcugrite, 52 (Oct), 132 (Nov.), 286 
(Jan.), 454 (Mar.), 509 CApr.) 


311 CJan.), 323 
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SUBJECT INDEX 
Volume XIX, October, 1940-May, 1941* 


A 


ABC of aviation, r., 468 

Accountancy as a career, r., 470 

Adapting counseling to CCC needs, 111 

Adequacy of follow-up samplings, 33 

Adjustment institute of Pittsburgh, 68 

Advertising as a career, r., 469 

Advisers, role of faculty, 506 

Apprenticeship, one man looks at, 341; obstacles to 
an apprenticeship program, 496 

Army occupations, 483 

Arsenal technical schools contribution, 409 

Art of counseling, r., 76 

Association activities: a department in Occupations, 
45, 133, 202, 283, 368, 450, 546, 602 

As we explore new frontiers,83 

Atlantic City conventions, programs for, 346; see also 
NVGA convention 

AVA program, 131; convention, San Francisco, 378 

Avocational interest patterns, r., 467 


B 


Back to self-reliance, r., 625 

Ballot, individual nominating, 130 

Baltimore YMCA vocational guidance program, 335 

Basic outline, content of a good occupational mono- 
gtaph, 20 

Betty Blake, O. T., r., 309 

Blind, vocational guidance for, 585 

Bob Wakefield's flight log, r., 310 

Books reviewed, 71, 151, 228, 307, 387, 466, 553, 616 

Branches, projects, 58, 138; news of, 55, 138, 213, 
292, 372, 452, 547, 606 

Bridging the gap, 570 

Broadcasts; see Radio 

Buffalo conference, 50 

By-laws, proposed changes in, 288 


Cc 


Careers council: a guidance service organization, 39; 
Indiana careers conference, 275 

Careers on business papers, r., 309 

Career opportunities with the Boy Scouts, 567 

Certification and preparation of school counselor, 533 

CGPA, preview of program, 47; program, 352; run- 
ning account of convention, 539; business sessions, 
541; chairman's report, 543 

Cincinnati conference, 50; offers a class project, 413; 
library project, 462 

Class projects in occupational information, 408, 411, 


Classroom administration and pupil adjustment, r., 
151 

Cleeton vocational SR section, validity of, 581 

Club, high school commercial occupations, 191 

College admissions, standards set for, 273; students, 
pon hs for, 343; in the colleges, 143, 225, 383, 465; 
do high schools prepare only for? 415 

Collegiate information month, 125 

Comments tell the story, 445 


* r—Book review. . 


Committees and sections, reports of, 135 

Conferences; see also Summer conferences and Re- 
gional conferences: Pacific southwest, 48; Buffalo 
conference, 50; Cincinnati, 50; Wisconsin, 50; 
American association for adult education, 65; New 
Zealand, 67; office management, 218; Wyoming, 
218; Union College, 218; OSU vocational, 219; 
tri-state, 303; deans of men, 304; southern Cali- 
fornia junior college association, 305; William 
Woods conference, 306; records bureau conference, 
306; vocational information, 306; AVA conven- 
tion, San Francisco, 378; Indiana, 612; Duke, 612 

Constructional activities of adult males, r., 625 

Content of a good occupational monograph—the basic 
outline, 20 

Cooperative training, Florida's diversified, 66 

Counseling, special room for, 106; adapting to CCC 
needs, 111; college program, 570; counseling 
quantitatively analyzed, 573 

Counselor's corner, a department of Occupations, 39, 
125, 198 

Counselors, state certification of school, 94; special 
for the arts, 114; university serves high schools, 
339; vocational, pounds the pavements, 344; 
preparation and certification of school counselor, 
533, 589 

County basis, vocational education on, 427 

Curriculum, enriching the small high school, 29 


D 


Defense, vocational counselor's part in, 3; editorial 
on, 41; news of special interest, 120; typical com- 
munity programs, 168; what the program offers 
youth, 243; our share in national defense (Wash- 
ington conference), 277; integration with Ontario 
VGA, 301; notes, 380; new personnel techniques, 
403; vocational education on a county basis, 427; 
selecting trainees, 458; defense classes in Provi- 
dence, 459; school and industry unite for, 487; de- 
fense occupations, women in, 509; college defense 
programs, 550; U. S. training aviation ground 
courses, 611 

Democracy and the curriculum, r., 153 

Denver conference, 63 

Dictionary of occupational titles, 16 

Differential forecasts of achievement and their use in 
educational counseling, r., 628 

Do high schools prepare youth only for college? 415 

Don't baby them, 117 

Do the schools prepare for beginning jobs? 418 

Do you want to become a doctor? r., 76 


E 
Editorial comment: dedicated to national defense, 41; 
vocational guidance as a phase of defense, 128; a 
state department stimulates vocational counseling, 
200; new publication welcomed, 281; into the 
waste-basket, 365; apro cooperation with 
librarians, 447; vacation of a school counselor, 601 


Education and negroes’ careers, 430 
Educational counseling of college students, r., 621 
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Employment services, international association of 
public, 258 

Enriching the small high school curriculum, 29 

Events in Washington: a department of Occupations, 
65, 148, 380, 462, 613 


F 


Fair labor standards and child labor, 210 

Family names from forebears’ occupations, 328 

Farm youth get a break, 443 

Film Leone 8g hate industries help make, 180 

Florida's diversified cooperative training, 66 

Follow-up samplings, adequacy of, 33; program 
offered principals, 266; survey through visual aids, 
331; study of school-leavers, 563 

Frills and thrills, r., 309 

Frontiers, new, as we explore, 83 


G 


General Motors ‘‘information please’ program, 11 

““Grocer"’ personality, is there a? 184 

Guidance and adult education, conference for, 65; re- 
check of articles on guidance in five educational 
magazines, 492; programs for rural high schools, 
r., 619 

Guide posts for high school graduates, 222 


H 


Helping youth to help themselves, 335 

Here comes the mail, r., 621 

High school commercial occupations club, 191; grad- 
uates, guide posts for, 222; served by university 
counselors, 339; do high schools prepare only for 
college? 415 

How to choose a career, r., 152 

How to choose a profitable occupation, r., 152 

How to counsel students, r., 71 


I'll take the high road, r., 469 

Implications of a follow-up study of school-leavers, 563 

In a minor key—negro youth in story and fact, r., 468 

Indiana careers conference, 275 

Industry's invitation to youth, 11; school and indus- 
try unite for defense, 487 

In-service training, 142 

International association of public employment ser- 
vices, 258 

Interview in vocational diagnosis, 323 

In the colleges, 143, 225, 273, 383 

Introduction to high school counseling, r., 390 

Introductory business training, r., 393 


J 


Job satisfaction, 24; job hunts for youth, 177; pupils 
gather information, 188; alumni jobs, pupil survey 
of, 198; do the schools prepare for beginning jobs? 
418 

Junior placement, 145 


L 


Labor economics and labor problems, r., 557 
Labor market, our expanding, 248; unions as sources 
of occupational information, 255 


Law, the, and women's work, r., 72 

Legislation, of interest to NVGA, 52; report of com- 
mittee, 210; of interest to NVGA, 286; news from 
legislative front, 454 

Let's bind a book, r., 311 

Letters to the editor, 42, 43, 44, 129,282, 366, 448, 512 

Life underwriting as a professional career, r., 308 

Living your life, r., 71 

Local industries help make film material, 180 


M 


Mainsprings of men, 99 

Make way for the mail, r., 558 

Marine academy, N. Y., visited, 51 

Matching youth and jobs, r., 391 

Membership drive under way, 141; report of NVGA, 
209, 295, 377 

Men on the move, r., 471 

Mental hygiene project at kindergarden level, r., 629 

Metropolitan conference, highlights of, 260 

Michigan camporee, 49 

Mosaic art revived in New Jersey, 441 

Motion pictures for teaching occupations, 70, 216, 
386, 552 

“*Must have experience,’’ 578 


N 


NEA convention, highlights of, 63 

Negroes’ careers, does type of education affect? 430 

New defense personnel techniques, 403 

New developments in worker analysis, 499 

New England regional conference, 368 

New Jersey, mosaic art revived in, 441 

Newmann talent-fynder, r., 627 

Newport News, example from, 411 

News from Washington, 65, 148, 220, 380, 462, 551, 
613 

News of the branches, 55, 138, 213, 292, 372, 452, 547, 
606 


News of events, 59, 145, 217, 301, 378, 458, 550, 611 

Next great industry—opportunities in refrigeration 
and air conditioning, r., 470 

Nineteen forty mental measurements yearbook, r., 624 

No vacancies, r., 555 

North Carolina summer conferences, 59 

Northwestern summer council, 62 

NVGA convention program, 133; reports of com- 
mittees and sections, 135; open letter on the con- 
vention, 202; committee reports, 212; 1941 con- 
vention program, 283; report of membership, 209, 
295; program of Atlantic City conventions, 346; in 
swift review, 514; business sessions, 530; conven- 
tion broadcasts, 546 

NYA students, work performance of, 36; try-out ex- 
perience at center, 436 

N. Y. marine academy visited, 51 


Oo 


Obstacles to an apprenticeship program, 496 

Occupational titles, dictionary of, 16; occupational 
monograph, content of basic outline, 20; occupa- 
tional files, students build, 40; high school com- 
mercial occupations club, 191; information, labor 
unions as sources of, 255; monographs in quick 
review, 387; information through school subjects, 
409; classification for research workers, r., 472; 
occupational counseling techniques, r., 618; occu- 
pational orientation of college students, r., 621 
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Occupations, forebears’, family names from, 328; 
army, 483; sampling technique in surveying occu- 
pations, 504; women in defense occupations, 509 

One man looks at apprenticeship, 341 

Ontario secondary schools, vocational and educational 
guidance in, 87; VGA, integration of vocational 
guidance and defense measures, 301 

Orientation institute for high school freshmen, 194 

Our expanding labor market, 248 

Our town's business, r., 624 


P 


Pacific southwest conference, 48 
Parsons, Frank, gives youth new hope (radio drama), 


Patsy breaks into advertising, r., 630 

Penny Marsh finds adventure, r., 310; public health 
nurse, r., 622; supervisor of nurses, r., 622 

Personnel enhancement in school and industry, r., 556 

Photographic occupations, r., 310 

Photography for profit, r., 629 

Placement, junior, 145; at junior colleges, 219 

Portrait photography as a career, r., 310 

Position of Negro in American social order, r., 620 

Potpourri review—new books on specific occupations, 
307 

Preparation and certification of school counselor, 533, 


589 

President, NVGA, message, 46, 129, 207, 285, 370 

Principals offered follow-up program, 266 

Principles and techniques of vocational guidance, r., 
616 

Private correspondence school enrollee, r., 393 

Proceedings of the institute of placement services in 
colleges and university, r., 474 

Programs of the Atlantic City conventions, 346 

Providence, defense classes in, 459 

Psychology of parent-child relationships, r., 554 

Publications received: a department in Occupations, 
234, 314, 395, 630 

Pupils gather job information, 188; survey alumni 
jobs, 198 


Q 
Question box, 132 


R 


Radio: vocational guidance on the air, 54, 139, 289, 
375, 456, 546, 610 

Reaction of ninth-grade girls to vocational informa- 
tion, r., 313 

Realism for college students, 343 

Re-check of articles on guidance in five educational 
magazines, 492 

Red iron, r., 307 

Refugees, training programs for, 250 

Regional conferences, 1940 program announced, 45; 
plans for, maturing, 205; New England regional, 
368; Southern regional, 450; Berkeley, 602; 
Rutgers, 604; Inland empire, 605 

Retail personnel primer, r., 473 

Retail selling simplified, r., 626 

Review of books, 71, 151, 228, 307, 387, 466, 553, 616 

Right job for you and how to get it, r., 553 

Rele of the interview in vocational! diagnosis, 323; of 
faculty advisers, 506 - 


S 


Sampling technique in surveying occupations, 504 

Scholarship resources, pooling, 457 

School subjects, occupational information through, 
409; do schools prepare for beginning jobs? 418; 
school and industry unite for defense, 487; school- 
leavers, follow-up study of, 563 

Scouts, career opportunities with, 567 

Selected defense occupations, list of, 121 

Selling slants by an old drummer, r., 626 

Sky service, r., 623 

So you're going to college, r., 466 

So you're going to be an artist, r., 618 

Special counselor for the arts, 114; room for counsel- 
ing, 106 

Stage and school, r., 619 

Standards set for college admissions, 273 

State certification of school counselors, 94 

State supervisors listed, 303 

Students build occupational files, 40 

Summer conferences, Michigan camporee, 49; North 
Carolina, 59; Syracuse, 60; Vermont's institute of 

idance, 62; Northwestern, 62; Denver, 63; 
EA convention, highlights of, 63 
Summer school courses in guidance, 595 
Syracuse conference, 60 


= 


Testing private training schools, 366 

This way please, r., 466 

Through the reading glass, 149, 222, 296 

Training for the ‘ob, r., 74; programs for refugees, 
250; schools, testing private, 366 

Trends in student personnel work, r., 75 

Try-out experience at NYA work center, 436 

Two strings to one’s bow, 101 

Typical community defense programs, 168 


U 


University counselors serve high schools, 339 


Vv 


Validity of the Cleeton vocational SR section, 581 

Van Allyn technique for vocational selection, r., 311 

Vermont's institute of guidance, 62 

Visual aids, follow-up survey through, 331 

Visually handicapped, vocational guidance for, 585 

Vocational counselor's part in national defense, 3; 
vocational guidance on the air, 54, 139, 211; voca- 
tional and educational guidance in Ontario's secon- 
dary schools, 87; vocational guidance a function of 
public education, 163; training for labor needs, 
173; guidance for young builders, 217; vocations 
and professions, r., 308; vocational diagnosis, in- 
terview in, 323; vocational counselor pounds the 

vements, 344; vocational education on a county 

ey 427; books make circuit, 461; vocational 
guidance for visually handicapped, 585 


WwW 


Wage differentials—the case of the unskilled, r., 467 
Washington conference, 277 

Western personnel service's field trip, 146 

What can we do for youth? 9 

What do I do now? r., 620 

What the defense program offers youth, 243 
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White coats, r., 629 Y 

Who's who and where: a department of Occupations, YMCA (Baltimore) vocational guidance program, 335 
69, 144, 226, 300, 374, 464, 615 Young builders, vocational pa ance for, 217 

Wisconsin conference, 50 Young Mr. Stone, book publisher, r., 308 

Women in defense occupations, 509 Your career in agriculture, r., 623 

Work experience, 578 Your federal civil service, r., 151 

Work performance of NYA students, 36 Youth, what can we do for? 9; industry's invitation 

Worker analysis, new developments in, 499 to, 11; what the defense program offers, 243; helping 

Working with words, r., 307 to help themselves, 335; Youth—millions too 

Working your way through college, r., 617 many, r., 392; farm, get a break, 443 
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Latest practices in vocational 
guidance in Myers’ new 


| PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 


OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Just Published 
9 


Before they graduate, students 
will want to check up on the ten 
major occupational groups in 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
By Myers, Little and Robinson 
Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 








3 \y | 
Word 


S FILM? 


GUIDANCE EXCLUSIVE 


gH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SOUND FILMS 


35mm Film Strips 


10 Strips on new U.S. Dept. of 
Labor Job Dictionary 


Plus 5 Vocational Subjects 
For use in Vocational Guidance 
Classes, with Teacher-Student 
Guides. 


New 16mm Sound Films 
Vocational Guidance Subjects. 
cS) 


Write for complete details 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


























Dorothes de Schweinits’?’ OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL STORES 
The revised edition of this thorough and authoritative study has been prepared by the same methods 
used in the original study, principal changes due to a more extensive use of the most recent retail 
census, more information on the cooperative movement and its relation to retail stores, training 
for the distributive occupations now made possible through funds provided by the United States 
Office of Education, and the recent or of labor eee in the retail field. 
(422 pages, $2. 


alte a Reuised Edition of 
Mildred E. Lincoln’s TEACHING ABOUT VOCATIONAL LIFE 





og _— rich background of practical experience and broad t id developments, 
thor has assembled a wealth of practical —— and a4 foe teachers and guidance 
washes directly concerned with serving youth, and the revised edition will be more te with 


practical examples of how guidance can taught, with the very latest methods Send techniques 
employed, amply described, and illustrated. 
(Estimated 630 pages, probable price $3.50. In production) 


and a Second Printing of 


Iona Robertson Logie’s CAREERS for WOMEN in JOURNALISM 
Delving } my a 1. — LY journalism, and the accumulated records of experienced salaried women 
writers, thor, second printing of her outstanding work, continues in a highly un- 
Prejudice ‘unbiased, ‘oa representative manner to t opportunities of the profession as well 
and stresses the advice of successful women writers on how to overcome some of 


- 4 latter. gg 300 pages, probable price $2.50. In production) 
Order Your On Approval Examination Copies Now 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Seranton, Pennsylvania 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 


















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, Grorcr E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, State De- 


partment of Education, Albany, N. Y 


Executive Secretary, Rap B. Kenney, Headquarters 
Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


Marcarst E. Bennett, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance, Pasadena (Calif.) Schools 
C. Gitpert Wrenn, Second Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minaesota 
Arnotp M. Hass, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Trustees 


Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Mixprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wittiam K. Hopxins, Manager of Labor Relations, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carrott L. Suartiz, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Service 


Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational 


Branch 

California 

Northern 

Southern 
Canada 

Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


National Capital 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 

Quad City 
Northern Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Maryland 

Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

First Corps Area 

New England 

Worcester 


unselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Heber A. Sotzin 
Clyde S. Johnson 


S. R. Ross 
Ben Krim 
Arthur A. Hitchcock 


Weston R. Clark 
T. C. Alexander 


Col. P. S. Woodward 


Sidney Tarbox 
Paul Young 


Helen Dernbach 
J. C. Wright 
M. S. Kaufman 
C. N. Schutt 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 


Irwin D. Medinger 
Mrs. Fannie W. 


Harold E. Mahoney 
Hazel M. Lewis 
Albert Farnsworth 


oward 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Board of Educ., San Jose 
Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield St., Denver 

Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wailingford 
Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Mary S. Rogers, 191 Marietta St., N. W. 


Mary H. Lindley, 221 S. La Salle St. 
Morrie Kramer, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa 


Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 

A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 

Helen H. Little, Breathitt H. S., Jackson 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Ruth C. Hocker, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore 
Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 


Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co. CCC, No. Adams 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Norg: Readers of Occupations are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these NVGA 
Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them to Ralph B. 
Kenney, Managing Editor, Occupations, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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